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ears  having  elapsed  since  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  present  work  was  written, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  advert 
to  the  circumstance  by  way  of  ex- 
plaining a  seeming  incongruity  of  dates 
that  frequently  occurs  in  the  following 
pages.  During  this  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  nearly 
two  of  which  the  volume  has  been  in  the  press,  a  few 
additional  illustrations  of  the  earlier  portion  have  occured 
to  me,  and  they  will  not  unsuitably  find  their  place  in  a 
preface. 

As  applied  in  its  fullest  and  generally  received  mean- 
ing, objection  may  justly  be  urged  against  the  term 
1  Druidical."  So  far  as  the  word  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
remains  with  which  it  is  associated  belonging  to  a  par- 
ticular age,  it  is  as  correct  as  any  other  that  could  be 
substituted,  and  as  it  has  been  restricted  to  this  sig- 
nification, I  have  retained  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  with  the  current  opinions  regarding  Druidical 
Remains,  and  with  the  theories  which  would  refer  all 
existing  vestiges  of  this  epoch  to  sacrificial  and  religious 
rites,  I  have  but  little  sympathy  or  concurrence.  There 
are  undoubtedly  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
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Druidic  Priesthood  were  accustomed  to  immolate  human 
beings,  and  that  they  practised  savage  and  barbarous 
rites  that  humanity  shudders  to  describe.  We  are  as- 
sured of  this  by  CaGsar,  whoso  veracity  as  an  historian 
is  unimpeachable,  and  if  he  had  further  informed  us  that 
those  kinds  of  monuments  still  existing,  some  of  which 
are  probably  anterior  to  the  time  he  wrote,  were  used  by 
the  Druids  as  *  altars'1  whereon  they  bound  their  victims, 
and  put  them  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  we  should 
readily  give  credit  to  his  testimony.  But  on  this  matter 
he  is  silent,  and  we  are  left  to  seek  out  their  true  in- 
tention in  any  way  we  are  most  able.  The  tables  of 
stone  which  still  remain  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Cromlechs,  can  in  reality  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
than  Sepulchres.  Some  excavations  that  have  recently 
been  conducted  have  set  their  intention  completely  out 
of  doubt,  and  arguments  that  would  strive  to  invest  them 
with  a  different  character,  must  rest  solely  upon  conjecture 
for  their  support.  In  addition  to  facts  alluded  to  in*  their 
proper  place  in  the  following  pages,  many  others  of  a 
highly  interesting  kind  have  lately  been  communicated  to 
me  by  a  friend,  who  has  taken  considerable  pains  to 
investigate  this  class  of  monument  in  the  Channel  Islands 
where  they  abound,  and  his  observations  have  increased 
the  conviction,  that  the  object  of  all  existing  Cromlechs 
was  simply  Sepulchral.  They  may  belong  to  various  times, 
and  there  may  be  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
persons  who  are  interred  beneath  them,  but  there  cannot 
be  much  dispute,  one  would  think,  about  the  nature  or 
intention  of  the  monuments  themselves.  Reasoning  by 
induction,   it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
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series  of  '  Druidical 1  monuments  now  existing  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  Enclosures  of  stones,  stone  Valla 
(like  the  stupendous  ones  on  Abdon  Burf  and  the  ad- 
jacent Clee  Hills,)  and  Circles  of  upright  stones,  (like 
those  on  the  summit  of  Pen  Maen  Mawr)  are  all  of  the 
same  period,  and  certainly  erected  with  similar  intentions. 
The  larger  Circles  or  *  Temples '  as  they  would  commonly 
be  designated,  such  as  Stone  Henge,  Avebury,  Mitchell's 
Fold,  &c.  might  have  been  used  for  devotional  purposes ; 
imagination  would  at  all  events  lead  us  to  indulge  in  such 
an  opinion,  as  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  great  fields 
of  burial  surrounding  these  remarkable  monuments,  should 
have  had  some  building  or  temple  that  was  used  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  contiguous  to  them.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  remains  were  originally  ap- 
propriated to  sacred  uses,  in  connexion  with  funeral  rites. 
It  is  known  however,  because  the  spade  which  is  an 
incontrovertible  discloser  of  the  secrets  of  the  charnel 
house  has  revealed  it,  that  they  were  at  all  events  used 
as  Cemeteries.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving 
that  all  of  the  foregoing  monuments  referred  to,  had  a 
Sepulchral  character,  but  that  their  intention  was  also 
devotional,  must  mainly  depend  upon  conjecture. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  useless  research  wasted, 
and  much  ingenuity  thrown  away,  in  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  the  Druids  left  a  number  of  monuments  behind 
them,  that  evinced  thejr  knowledge  of  science,  and 
especially  of  astronomy  ;  we  read,  for  instance,  of  Druid- 
ical Gnomons  and  Rock  Basons !  Rocking  Stones,  cradles 
for  baby  antiquaries,  are  adduced,  to  show  their  skill  in 
mechanics  !    all  of  which  are  merely  natural  productions, 
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as  a  careful  examination  will  sufficiently  prove.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  their  burial  places  denoted  Bardic 
circles !  and  any  accidental  hole  or  mark  that  the  over- 
laying slab  of  a  Cromlech  has  received  through  a  series 
of  ages,  is  magnified  into  some  magical  perforation 
through  which  the  officiating  Priest  listened  to  the  cries 
of  the  dying  and  drew  from  them  his  auguries ;  or  if  the 
mark  be  on  the  surface  it  is  immediately  interpreted  to  bo 
a  groove  or  channel  down  which  the  blood  of  the  Batterer 
flowed.  It  is  really  tedious  to  read  such  fanciful  opinions, 
and  painful  to  know  that  these  errors  are  still  upheld. 
A  little  toil  with  the  spade  will  readily  controvert  such 
views,  and  serve  I  think  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
now  existing  of  a  '  DruidicaP  period,  but  what  resolves 
itself  into  a  remain  of  an  essentially  Sepulchral  kind. 

The  Channel  Islands,  as  a  group,  are  perhaps  richer 
and  more  interesting  in  ancient  stone  monuments  than  any 
other  space  of  ground  of  the  same  superficial  extent. 
Each  island  contains  many  specimens  of  these  rude 
structures,  or  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Islanders,  Pou- 
quelays;  a  term  manifestly  allusive  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  common 
people,  who  are  fearful  of  passing  them  after  nightfall, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  are  the  abode  of  an 
evil  Spirit.  (Isl.  puki ;  C.  Brit,  ptcca,  malus  daemon. 
Isl.  leg,  sepulchrum.  C.  Brit,  llech,  a  hiding-place.  S.  Goth. 
puke,  diabolus.  The  Pug  and  Puck  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Powke  of  the  Metrical  Romancers. 
See  Glossary,  p.  534.)  Several  of  the  Cromlechs  in  these 
Islands  have  been  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  and  from  a  com- 
munication that  he  has-been  kind  enough  to  make  to  me 
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on  the  subject,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  a  brief  account  of 
them  before  the  reader. 

The  first  that  was  opened  is  called  the  "Grand  Autel," 
or  "  LT  Autel  des  Vardes,"  and  stands  on  the  summit  of 
a  small  sandy  hill  on  L'ancresse  common  in  the  Vale 
Parish,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  It  consists  of  five  ponderous  Cap-stones  rest- 
ing on  supports  of  a  considerable  size.  The  whole  length 
of  the  interior  is  about  forty  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
fourteen,  which  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  east  end. 
After  digging  through  drift-sand  to  the  depth  of  about 
five  feet,  the  labourers  came  to  a  stratum  of  burnt  human 
bones  and  coarse  unbaked  pottery.  All  the  bodies  ap- 
peared to  have  been  deposited  originally  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  care.  The  surface  of  the  natural  soil  was 
rudely  paved  with  flat  beach  stones;  on  this  pavement 
was  a  stratum  of  rolled  pebbles,  on  which  were  placed  the 
human  ashes  and  pottery.  Above  the  burnt  bones  were 
flat  stones  similar  to  those  forming  the  pavement,  and 
over  these  a  thick  stratum  of  limpet  shells.  In  some 
cases  the  urns  when  nearly  perfect,  contained  the  bones; 
but  generally  the  fragments  of  urns  were  scattered  about, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  bones.  Mullers,  stone  amulets, 
clay  beads,  &c.  were  the  chief  articles  found.  The 
Cromlech  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle  of  stones.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  at  the>  east  end,  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  west.  That  this  monument  was  a  place 
of  Sepulture,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  these  facts. 

The  next  Cromlech  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  is  called 
UV  autel  du  Tus,1'  or  "  Dehus,'1  or  "  V  autel  du 
Grand   Sarazin,"   near   Paradis,   about    two   miles   from 
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the  "Grand  Autel,"  and  within  view  of  it,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  island.  Here  too  we  may  discern,  in 
the  appelation,  "  Delius,"  the  same  superstitious  refer- 
ence as  is  observable  in  the  general  title  of  Pouquelays 
that  all  of  the  Cromlechs  have  obtained.  For  "Debus" 
or  "  Tehus"  etymologically  signifies  a  daemon  or  vanish- 
ing spirit,  from  the  Celtic  and  Latin  Dusius,  which 
means  a  spectre.  (See  Glossary,  under  Deuce.)  This 
Cromlech  is  irregularly  constructed,  and  appears  to  have 
had  additions  made  to  it  at  different  periods.  It  is 
remarkablo  for  a  distinct  chamber  added  to  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  at  the  east  end.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Cromlech  measures  about  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  like  the  other  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle 
of  stones.  The  operation  of  digging  commenced  under 
the  largo  western  Cap-stone.  The  earth  was  found 
much  disturbed,  and  nothing  turned  up  to  reward  the 
labour,  but  on  working  eastward,  where  the  soil  had 
been  undisturbed  for  centuries,  the  results  were  differ- 
ent. As  in  the  "Grand  Autel11  great  order  was  ob- 
servable in  the  disposition  of  the  bodies,  although  the 
strata  were  not  so  well  defined.  Limpet  shells  were 
found,  however,  in  greater  abundance.  The  nature  and 
shape  of  the  urns  were  different  from  those  found  in  the 
"Grand  Autel,1'  perhaps  indicating  another  age.  Other 
Cromlechs  and  Kistvaens  were  successively  opened,  and 
all  of  them,  more  or  less,  exhibited  proofs  of  having 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purposes. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  very  interesting  monument 
was  discovered  on  Mont  de  la  Ville.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  pillar  and   a   Trilithon   in  alternate  succession 
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enclosing  a  circular  space.  The  number  of  Trilithons 
was  six,  that  at  the  west  end  being  the  largest.  At 
the  east  the  entrance  was  formed  like  a  Cromlech, 
having  four  large  Cap-stones.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
any  monument  existing  like  it.  There  are  several 
Circles  of  Trilithons  mentioned  by  Sjoborg  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Swedish  and  Norwegian  antiquities, 
which  resemble  it  in  this  particular,  though  they  are 
not  separated  by  pillars.  One  of  these  Circles  consists 
of  seven  Trilithons  placed  at  equal  intervals,  and  an- 
other of  ten,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  pillar. 
When  the  stones  were  removed,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  de  la  Ville  levelled,  burnt  human  bones, 
coarse  unbaked  pottery,  and  stone  celts  were  discovered, 
all  of  them  relics  shewing  that  the  area  had  been 
used  as  a  place  of  Sepulture. 

This  very  remarkable  monument  formerly  existed  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  but  it  may  be  seen  now  at 
Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  remains  destined  per- 
haps to  point  out  to  posterity  the  Vandalism  and  false 
liberality  that  once  benighted  the  islanders  of  Jersey. 
They  presented  it  to  General  Conway,  who  erected  it  in 
his  park.  The  taste  that  prompted  such  a  desecration, 
is  happily  now  unknown,  and  we  may  hope  that  many 
a  venerable  and  crumbling  vestige  of  antiquity  which  a 
few  years  back  was  misunderstood  and  neglected,  is  by 
the  present  generation  better  appreciated,  and  will  be 
better  preserved. 

A  Cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Auneville  was  explored 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  where  it  stands,  in  the 
summer   of    1839.      A   representation   of   it    is    given   in 
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the  Arclueologia,  Vol.  xxviu.,  from  which  it  appears 
to  consist  of  a  single  Cap-stone,  measuring  about  fifteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
contained,  like  those  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  in  Guernsey, 
burnt  human  bones,  coarse  rude  pottery,  and  stone 
celts:  and  the  entrance  also  was  at  the  east  end. 

Another  Cromlech  may  be  seen  on  a  promontory 
called  the  Couperon,  which  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
those  existing  in  Jersey,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
Tt  consists  of  five  Cap-stones  and  sixteen  supports; 
the  whole  length  of  the  interior  being  about  thirty 
feet  and  the  width  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  Crom- 
lech is  surrounded,  not  by  a  circle,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  but  by  a  parallelogram  of  stones ;  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  form  at  present  discovered  in  the  Channel 
Islands.     It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 

There  are  soveral  Cromlechs  in  the  island  of  Alderney, 
some  of  which  were  opened  by  the  brother  of  Mr  Lukis 
in  the  year  1838,  and  found  to  contain  burnt  human 
bones  and  pottery. 

In  the  island  of  Herm  there  are  several  stone 
Circles,  lying  near  together,  and  composed  of  not  more 
than  twelve  stones.  In  the  centre  of  each  Circle  is  a 
stone  lying  prostrate,  which  may  formerly  have  stood 
erect.  Two  of  these  Circles  have  been  partially  opened 
by  miners  in  the  island,  and  were  found  to  contain 
burnt  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  and  celts. 

The  larger  Cromlechs  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  contained 
bones  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  he  inclines 
to  consider  them  as  appropriated  to  a  tribe  or  family. 
Burnt  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  also  boars'1  tusks, 
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were  found  mixed  up  with  the  human  remains.  The 
general  character  of  the  pottery  was  of  a  ruder  kind 
than  that  figured  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Ancient  Wilt- 
shire. The  clay  with  which  some  of  the  urns  was 
formed,  was  extremely  coarse.  The  forms  were  various ; 
those  urns  composed  of  the  finer  clay  being  the  most 
elegant  in  shape.  They  appeared  to  have  been  sun- 
dried,  and  not  baked  by  fire,  although  some  were  par- 
tially blackened  and  coated  with  ashes,  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  with  bodies  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  few 
were  ornamented  near  the  rim,  the  zigzag  being  the 
most  prevalent  pattern.  The  scored  lines  forming  the 
ornament  appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  like  those  found  near  Wiesbaden  (see  p.  107); 
and  as  pointed  bone  instruments  were  found  with  them, 
they  may  liave  served  that  purpose. 

Excepting  in  one  instance  no  metal  was  discovered 
in  these  Cromlechs  of  the  Channel  Islands.  But  in 
that  one,  called  "  La  Roche  qui  Sonne,"  and  to  which 
more  than  ordinary  superstition  is  attached  by  the 
country  people,  a  small  brass  ring  like  a  spring  bracelet 
was  found.  Of  this  Cromlech,  which  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  largest  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  only  one 
small  Cap-stone,  resting  on  two  supports,  now  remains. 
The  pottery  which  it  contained  was  of  a  finer  description 
than  that  discovered  in  the  other  Cromlechs. 

From  the  funeral  remains  of  this  early  period,  to 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assign  any  date,  I 
come  to  the  next  division  of  the  volume,  or  that  called 
the  British  period.  The  age  which  may  bo  assigned  to 
the    Military  Remains  here  described,    varies  from    the 
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invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
55,  b.c.  to  their  final  subjugation  of  it  under  Agricola 
in  the  year  79,  a.  d.  Thus  this  portion  comprises  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  art  of  castrametation  and  the 
principles  of  defence  which  the  Britons  adopted  during 
this  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the 
time  they  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ance.  Several  of  these  works  lie  in  secluded  districts, 
they  are  positions  taken  up  on  mountainous  and  nearly 
inaccessible  places,  and  as  they  are  described  from  per- 
sonal examination  for  the  first  time,  the  investigation 
may  perhaps  contribute  in  some  degree  to  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  means  of  resistance,  and  of  the 
strategetical  skill  of  the  Britons  than  we  have  hitherto 
possessed.  However  much  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  will,  I  trust,  find  no  cause  to  censure 
my  observations,  when  they  aro  confined  to  an  account 
of  these  respective  strongholds  as  they  actually  exist. 
With  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  lie,  with  a  sketch  book,  a  compass,  and  a  mea- 
suring tape,  I  have  successively  inspected  nearly  every 
camp  in  Shropshire  and  the  Welsh  Borders,  and  from 
subsequently  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  pur- 
suing an  analogical  examination  of  the  whole,  I  have 
been  induced  to  fix  their  formation  during  the  epochs 
under  which  they  aro  ranged.  It  was  this  plan  of  per- 
sonal examination  which  led  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  extraordinary  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  Clee 
Hills,  and  to  the  subsequent  disclosure  that  they  were 
of  a  Sepulchral   character.      For  when    we  have  to  en- 
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quire  into  the  nature  of  antiquities  that  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  history  and  records,  it  can  only  be  by  means 
of  induction  that  we  shall  obtain  the  least  insight  into 
their  intention.  Etymology  may  occasionally  impart  a 
slight  ray  of  light  to  dispel  tho  obscurity  that  over- 
shadows them.  This  is  valuable,  in  union  with  infer- 
ences drawn  from  analogy  and  actual  surveys,  but  not 
of  much  use  without  them.  When  the  names  of  things 
and  places  are  critically  investigated,  and  when  tra- 
dition is  placed  by  the  side  of  subjects  enveloped  in 
darkness,  a  spark  may  perchance  be  struck  out  that 
will  tend  to  illumino  a  path  of  uncertainty :  but  if  we 
add  to  it  a  careful  scrutiny  of  tho  object  itself,  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  it  with  things  that  bear  some  re- 
semblance, if  we  measure  them  carefully,  and  analyse 
them  by  scale,  their  real  conformity  will  becomo  ap- 
parent, and  though  after  all  we  may  still  be  unable  to 
affix  the  theta  of  exact  date,  yet  wo  may  doubtlessly 
classify  them  with  some  approximation  to  correctness. 
It  can  however  only  be  from  obtaining  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Personal  Surveys,  from  possessing  more  results 
of  individual  toil,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrange, 
I  may  almost  say,  under  their  proper  years,  the  Earth- 
works and  Ante-Norman  Fortresses  of  Great  Britain. 
Nor  is  it  a  vain  hope,  that  leads  us  to  expect  that 
accurate  planning  of  tho  remaining  works  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  surrounding  districts  may  effect  it. 

I  have  examined  nearly  all  of  the  Camps  in  War- 
wickshire and  the  north  of  Gloucestershire,  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  little,  if  indeed  any  connexion,  with 
the    great    chain    constructed    during    tho   campaign    of 
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Ostorius.  Those  I  have  investigated  lie  on  the  summit 
of  the  Cotswold,  which  are  a  broken  range  of  Hills 
dividing  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Gloucestershire,  into  a  series  of  vallies.  All  of 
these  fortified  positions  are  placed  on  the  projecting  or 
most  prominent  point  of  the  respective  heights,  and  in 
just  such  positions  as  are  most  favorable  to  repel  as- 
sailants, as  well  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  curving 
hills  on  which  they  are  erected.  This  independant  line 
of  fortresses  may  be  said  to  commence  with  Meon 
Hill  in  the  north,  six  miles  south  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  and  to  terminate  with  Kimsbury  Castle,  near 
Painswick.  If  the  eminences  on  which  they  stand  were 
one  long  undivided  range,  they  would  form  a  succession 
of  Camps  extending  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  the  hills  gradually  grow  lower  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends,  till  they  entirely  merge  into  the  plains. 
If  the  bearing  of  these  different  heights  was  produced, 
they  would  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  parallel  with 
each  other.  For  simplification,  I  class  them  according 
to  the  respective  ranges  on  which  they  are  found. 

At  the  northern  extremity  is  a  camp  on  Meon  Hill, 
an  important  detached  post  at  the  end  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  is  separated  by  a  plain  from  the  Broadway 
Hills,  and  seven  miles  from  Farmcombe,  a  large  irregular 
camp  near  Saintbury,  and  the  first  on  that  range. 
South-east,  at  Seven  Wells  Farm,  in  Camp  Field,  are 
slight  vestiges  of  two  small  quadrangular  works  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  by  their  proprietor  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  Bart.  I  believe  these  had  no  connexion  with 
the  works  already  and   hereafter  to   be  mentioned,   but 
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that  they  were  of  a  later  time,  and  constructed  when 
the  Icknield  Street  was  formed,  which  runs  close  by 
them,  bearing  here  the  name  of  the  Saltway.  Between 
Weston  Subedge  and  Church  Honey-bourn,  the  same 
road  is  called  Buckle  Street;  from  hence  to  Alcester, 
the  Icknield  Street ;  thence  northwards  to  Studley,  the 
Hayden  Way,  and  then  the  Icknield  Way  as  far  as 
King's  Norton:  between  Birmingham  and  Lichfield  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  Icknield  Street  again.  In  the 
south  it  joins  the  Fosse  at  Bourton  on  the  water,  or 
Stow  in  the  Wold.  To  resume,  however,  the  subject 
of  the  Camps  on  this  first  line.  South  of  Farmcombe, 
on  Shenborough  or  Shunborough  Hill  near  Stanton,  is 
a  large  semi-elliptical  camp  with  double  valla  (un- 
noticed in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  No.  xliv.).  A  little 
more  to  the  south,  above  Hayles  wood,  is  a  .small 
outpost,  forming  the  last  upon  this  line  of  entrenchments. 

An  isolated  eminence,  so  important  as  Bredon  Hill, 
was  of  course  converted  into  a  strong  hold.  There  are 
two  large  concentric  valla  at  the  north  end  like  those 
at  Shenborough  and  on  Cleeve  Cloud.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Romans  should  have  formed  the  first, 
and  not  less  so  that  they  should  have  constructed  the 
others. 

On  Oxenton  Hill,  south  of  Bredon,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  vale  of  Evesham,  is  the  first  fortress  of 
the  second  line  of  camps.  It  is  an  important  one,  being 
the  key  to  the  fertile  valley  just  mentioned,  and  also  to 
that  of  Dumbleton,  more  to  the  east.  It  is  in  immediate 
connexion  with  Dixton  Hill,  Nottingham  Hill,  and  Cleeve 
Cloud.     The  works  on  the  four  hills  constitute  the  second 
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series,  and  they  are  placed  on  a  lofty  barrier  that  is 
distinct  from  the  Broadway  Chain  or  former  one.  They 
have  all  double  valla,  and  in  form  are  semi-elliptical. 
On  Cleeve  Cloud  there  are  also  three  or  four  circular 
epaulements  on  the  side  and  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
present  some  anomalies  deserving  attention. 

The  camps  in  the  third  series  commence  at  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  and  include  one  on  its  summit,  one  on 
Crickley  Hill ;  that  of  Kimsbury  Castle,  where  it  is  stated 
Roman  coins  have  been  -found,  and  a  small  but  very 
strong  outpost  on  Ring  Hill  near  Harefield,  on  the  ex- 
treme south  west  angle  of  this  extensive  line.  The 
country  then  becomes  more  varied  in  its  aspect,  and  no 
intervening  position  occurs  for  nearly  ten  miles  southward, 
when  the  great  Roman  encampment  of  Uley  Bury  forms 
the  first  link  of  that  chain  of  fortresses  which  for  reasons 
given  in  the  following  pages  are  attributable  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Ostorius. 

The  entire  absence  of  rectilinear  vallation  in  the 
three  former  lines  of  fortresses,  and  their  wanting  also 
that  circularity  of  outline  which  marked  some  of  the 
fortifications  constructed  under  the  later  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  lead  me  to  think  that  none  of  the  Military 
Works  in  either  of  these  ranges  can  be  safely  considered 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  Nor  does  it 
appear  probable  that  the  Metatores  who  laid  out  the 
right-lined  encampments  in  the  south  should  so  uni- 
formly have  departed  from  this  custom  in  all  the 
fortifications  in  the  north. 

As  the  spade  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  faithful  inter- 
preter of  the  hidden  meaning  of  Cromlechs  and  stone 
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Circles,  it  has  likewise  been  found  equally  valuable  in 
proving  the  exact  conformity  that  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings  in  Great  Britain  bear  towards  each 
other.  If  it  were  more  diligently  used  in  examining 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  same  valuable  results 
would  no  doubt  reward  the  enquirer  for  his  trouble. 
It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  substructure 
of  Roman  buildings  in  this  country  is  universally  the 
same,  wherever  they  are.  The  foundation  of  tho  city 
walls  of  London,  and  those  of  several  Stationary  Camps 
or  Fortresses,  such  as  Richborough,  &c,  shew  that  the 
first  operation  was  to  dig  a  trench  the  intended  width 
of  the  wall,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep ;  this 
was  filled  with  dry  sand,  or  gravel,  or  loose  stones ;  the 
first  course  of  stone  was  laid  on  this  mass  dry  also;  but 
above,  the  work  went  on  in  regular  courses  of  masonry  with 
mortar  as  usual.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  feet,  tho 
thickness  of  the  wall  was  diminished  two  or  three  inches 
by  a  course  being  bevelled  or  chamfered  thus 
and  then  carried  up  vertically.  The  earth  was 
raised  several  feet  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  on 
the  inside,  higher  than  the  external  level,  as 
Vegetius  describes.  And  as  th<-  Romans  never  departed 
from  fixed  principles  of  construction  in  their  buildings, 
they  as  scrupulously  adhered  to  them  in  the  formation 
of  their  Roads.  An  attention  to  these  simple  facts  may 
do  much  towards  ascertaining  the  precise  age  to  which 
buildings  belong  where  Roman  tile  are  used. 

Having  mentioned  this  much  about  the  nature  of 
Roman  foundations,  I  will  briefly  describe  those  that 
are  Norman,  as  observable  in  the  very  interesting  Church 
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of  Barrow  in  Shropshire.  Here  the  foundation  is  of 
three  stages  or  steps,  one  receding  about  six  inches 
behind  the  other,  thus  from  the  upper- 
most of  which  the  wall         j-J rises      vertically. 

An  examination  of  the      I"  ~        early  English  por- 

tion of  Cooknoe  Church  in  Northamptonshire  has  also 
shewn  me  that  the  foundations  of  that  age  were  made 
with  rough,  unhewn  materials,  set  together  in  dry  work, 
for  a  height  of  five  feet,  when,  from  the  top  of  an  earth 
table  of  hewn  stone  that  was  slightly  bevelled  inwards, 
the  walls  rose  vertically  like  the  others. 

After  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  volume  was 
printed,  some  Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  Wild 
Moors  near  Kynnereley,  the  estate  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland,  by  whoso  kindness  the 
knowledge  of  their  discovery  was  communicated  to  me, 
but  too  late  to  find  an  insertion  in  its  appropriate  place ; 
I  therefore  allude  to  it  here.  Should  any  thing  of  a 
Roman  character  be  discovered  hereafter  in  the  same 
locality,  it  may  tend  to  shew  that  the  circumvallation 
of  Wall  has  connexion  with  an  earlier  period  than  that 
to  which  I  have  already  assigned  it.  The  coins  in 
question  belong  to  the  lower  empire,  and  are  of  that 
kind  so  commonly  found  in  Great  Britain.  They  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Some  of  them  have 
on  the  reverse  two  soldiers  with  standards,  and  the  su- 
perscription of  "  Gloria  Exercitvs."  Others  belonging 
to  the  same  reign,  have  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Victory  with  a  shield  and  standard ;  on  the  exergue 
t.  r.  s. :  and  a  third  kind  bear  on  the  reverse  a  wolf 
and  representation  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  existence  of  Gray  Ditch 
and  St  Adboroughes  Dyche  became  known  to  me,  after 
that  division  of  the  volume  was  printed,  in  which  an 
account  of  them  would  most  properly  have  appeared. 
The  former,  like  the  rest  that  I  have  examined,  seems 
most  likely  to  have  been  a  boundary  line.  It  begins  at 
Rebellion  Knoll  near  Bradwell  in  Westmoreland,  and  is 
cut  through  by  the  Roman  road  that  goes  from  Lan- 
caster through  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Brough,  a  little  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  latter  place.  Its  course  is  north 
west,  and  it  is  only  distinguishable  from  the  foot  of 
Micklow  Hill  near  Edentree  to  Rebellion  Knoll,  a  dis- 
tance of  something  more  than  half  a  mile.  There  are 
no  decided  remains  of  a  Fosse,  though  appearances  of 
one  are  perceptible  on  the  north  side. 

The  vicinity  of  Brough  abounds  with  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation,  and  well  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion, both  for  the  camp  in  its  vicinity,  on  Mam  Tor, 
the  vallation  round  Castleton  and  that  at  Brough  itself, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  a  branch 
of  the  Watling  Street  that  leads  over  Stainmoor  Forest 
by  Maiden  Castle,  from  Bowes  to  Brough  and  thence 
to  Brougham  Castle;  Doctor's  Gate  also  seems  to  be 
a  Roman  Road,  which  goes  deviously  over  Glossop  Moor, 
beginning  near  Hurst  Mill,  where  it  leaves  a  Cold 
Harbour  a  mile  to  the  south  west,  and  another  Cold 
Harbour  two  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
runs  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  Brough.  Batham  Gate 
likewise,  which  traverses  Tidswell  Moor  to  Brough, 
appears  to  be  a  Roman  thoroughfare. 

But  lest  any  evidence  should  be  wanting  to  shew  that 
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Dykes  were  intended  for  division  and  not  for  defensive 
lines,  the  fact  of  St  Adboroughes  Dyche  forming  the 
boundary  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire,  is  ex- 
pressly to  the  point.  St  Adborough  or  Edburga  was  the 
Tutelary  Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Pershore,  and  in  a  decree 
relating  to  Broadway  in  Worcestershire,  temp.  Henry  VI. 
we  find  this  Dyko  alluded  to  as  an  ancient  boundary  in 
these  words.  "  Et  jacent  super  Cotteswold,  ex  parte 
occidentali  cujusdam  antiqui  fossi,  sive  fossati,  vocati 
SETirr  Adboroughrs  Dychr,  alias  Mere  dyche.1"1  The 
passage  is  repeated  in  the  same  decree,  and  sufficiently 
indicates  by  the  alias  of  3f<r«dyche  (see  p.  221.  following) 
that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  boundary  ditch.  The 
Dyke  itself  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  Middle  Hill  on  Seven 
Wells  farm,  it  is  much  depressed,  and  partially  hidden 
by  a  wall  being  built  nearly  all  along  its  crest.  The 
length  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  for  making  me  aware 
of  its  existence,  and  pointing  out  the  exact  course  it 
takes. 

With  tho  Anglo  Saxon  Period  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  terminates.  Whether  my  researches  will  here- 
after be  carried  lower  than  the  Domesday  Survey  is  at 
present  uncertain.  What  has  been  attempted  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  History  of  Shropshire  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Ample  materials  have  been  collected 
by  Mr  Lloyd,  which  are  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon 
for  a  Manorial  History  of  the  County,  and  these,  if 
they  were  published  by  themselves,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  national  topography. 

The  Glossarial  part  of  the  volume  was  the  root  from 
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which  the  rest  of  it  sprung.  In  arranging  this  portion 
for  the  press,  I  laboured  under  difficulties  that  have 
probably  been  experienced  by  others  who  have  under- 
taken a  similar  work.  It  was  doubtful  what  words  ought 
to  be  excluded,  and  what  ought  to  be  admitted.  Some 
were  current  among  us  that  were  used  with  the  same 
application  in  other  counties ;  and  hence  the  objection 
immediately  occurred  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  in- 
sertion. Where  the  same  word  had  different  meanings 
under  the  same  sound,  this  argument  did  not  apply,  but 
when  a  word  for  instance  was  used  by  us  in  a  sense  like 
to  that  which  it  possessed  among  the  Brigantes  and  Iceni, 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  rest.  I  thought,  however,  that  if  Salopians 
had  not  as  much  right  to  call  it  theirs,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Craven  or  Norfolk,  that  at  all  events,  one  use  of  a 
Provincial  Glossary  was  to  shew  to  what  distance  words 
had  been  carried  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  under 
what  modifications  they  still  existed.  For  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  these  etymological  affinities  are  some- 
thing like  Erratic  Blocks  in  geology,  they  serve  to  shew 
how  far  the  tide  of  northern  languages  has  flowed. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dialect 
of  Shropshire,  that  it  should  have  borrowed  scarcely  any 
words  directly  from  the  contiguous  territory  of  Wales, 
and  I  think  this  fact  may  serve  to  prove  that  the 
English  language  as  spoken  by  Salopians  in  an  agricul- 
tural district  is  marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  purity. 
Wales  seems  to  have  presented  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. Totally  dissimilar  in  all  its  form  of  speech,  and 
in  its   terminations,    the  Welsh   has  never   incorporated 
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itself  in  the  least  degree  with  our  provincialisms.  Even 
in  that  part  of  the  county  round  Oswestry,  where  an 
intercourse  with  the  Principality  is  greatest,  and  there 
is  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  to  cut  off  the  admix- 
ture of  the  two  languages,  they  have  in  no  way  merged 
into  or  corrupted  each  other.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
Cambro-British  patois,  or  an  Anglo- Welsh  idiom  ob- 
servable. The  English  here  is  quite  as  free  from 
Welsh  expressions  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  however  very  perceptible  a  Welsh  ac- 
cent, and  this  strongly  characterises  the  speech  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  touches  on 
Montgomeryshire,  Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the  natives  of  Wales 
than  of  those  whose  progenitors  have  been  fixed  in 
Shropshire.  This  accent  is  perceptible  from  Chirk  and 
Ellesmere  in  the  north,  to  Melverly  and  Montford 
Bridge.  The  Severn  probably  checked  its  further  dif- 
fusion. 

The  English  spoken  in  the  great  valley,  as  it  may  be 
called,  that  extends  from  Shrewsbury  to  Clun,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lyth  Hill,  Ponsert  Hill,  and  the  Stiper- 
stones,  and  on  the  west  by  Montgomeryshire,  is  marked 
by  a  sharpness  of  pronunciation  so  very  decided,  that 
a  second  dialect,  or  Bishop's  Castle  dialect,  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  assigned  to  this  district. 

The  high  recitative  with  which  the  natives  of  the 
Church  Stretton  valley  terminate  their  sentences,  fixes 
a  third  dialect  in  that  division  of  Shropshire,  which 
commencing  also  at  Shrewsbury,  and  terminating  at 
Ludlow,    is   bounded   by   the  before-mentioned    hills   on 
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the   west,    and    Condover,   the    Lawley,    Caer   Caradoc, 
and  Norton  Camp  on  the  east. 

A  fourth  difference  is  observable  in  Corve  Dale :  com- 
mencing at  Wenlock,  and  gradually  merging  into  the  last 
before  it  reaches  Ludlow.  The  three  Clee  Hills  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  extensive  limestone  range  of  Wenlock 
Edge,  form  its  boundaries.  The  early  words  used  in 
this  department,  and  the  distinct  enunciation  of  all  their 
vowels,  so  that  each  letter  has  its  proper  sound,  lead  me 
to  consider  this  as  the  Attic  of  the  Shropshire  dialect. 

In  the  valley  from  Ludlow  to  Bridgenorth,  bounded 
by  the  Clee  Burfs  to  the  north,  and  the  Titterstone  to 
the  south,  a  thick  and  drawling  method  of  speaking 
prevails,  and  continues  until  it  finally  degenerates  into 
the  suppressed  articulation  that  is  apparent  in  Wor- 
cestershire. 

A  sixth  dialect  exists,  quite  dissimilar  to  all  of  the 
foregoing,  which  belongs  to  the  mining  district  round 
Broseley  and  Wellington.  This  is  very  copious  and 
variable ;  each  parish  nearly  has  its  peculiar  intonation ; 
the  cadences  of  Madeley  Wood  differ  from  those  at 
Jackfield,  and  the  notes  of  a  Dawley  Collier  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  a  forgeman  at  Lilleshall. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
not  any  words  introduced  in  the  present  Glossary,  which 
the  Author  has  not  heard  used  in  the  senses  in  which 
they  are  explained. 

In  justice  to  his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  whilst  the  volume  has  been  in  the 
Press,  he  cannot  finally  dismiss  it,  without  cordially  thank- 
ing his  friends  Lieutenant  Colonel  Colby,  of  the  Ord- 
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nance  Map  Office,  Sir  Samuel  Mbyriok,  of  Goodrich 
Court,  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart., 
and  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  for  their  prompt  and 
kind  assistance  whenever  he  required  it. 
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BDON  BURF  is  the  most  elevated 
of  those  three  Shropshire  mountains 
which  are  usually  termed  the  Brown 
Clee  Hills,  or  the  Clee  Hills. 
They  are  respectively  called  A  boon 
Burf,  or  the  Barf  ;  the  Clee  Burf, 
and  the  Titterstone.  The  present 
one  derives  its  distinguishing  appel- 
lative of  A  bdon,  from  having  that 
little  village  at  its  foot'.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  how  the  name  of  Burf 

1  It  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  grand  tri- 
gonometrical survey,  and  proved  by  General  Mudge 
to  be  1805  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low 
water.    Patereon's  Roads,  edit.  1836.  p.  698. 

Thomas  Mytton  Esq.  of  Shipton  Hall,  hav- 
ing heard  that  a  view  of  the  sea  was  obtained 
from  the  summit  in  fine  weather  by  the  engineers 
who  conducted  the  Ordnance  survey  has  endea- 
voured on  several  occasions  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  information,  but  hitherto  owing  to  the 
haziness  of  the  weather,  without  success.  When 
we  made  our  last  ascent  together  we  again  tried 
to  discover  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  very  power- 
ful glass,  but  the  sky  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
to  enable  us  to  see  it.  Whoever  wishes  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  must  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mersey.     It  will  be  found  by  those  acquainted 


or  Barf,  as  the  lower  orders  call  it,  originated.     I  am 

inclined  to  think  that  it  was  acquired  in  consequence  of 

the  vast  wall  of  stones  which  surrounds  its  summit;    in 

the  same  way  as  the  Clee  Burf  takes  its  title,  from  the 

C.  Brit.  Buarth,  an  enclosure1.     Bar,  in  C.  Brit.  Ir.  Corn. 

and  Gael,  signifies  a  summit,  or  the  top,  but  the  former 

derivation  seems  the  better,  as  applying  more  closely  to 

the   extraordinary  remains    which   are   found  upon   this 

eminence.     On  the  same  principle  the  remains  on  Stape- 

ley  Hill,  hereafter  mentioned,  are  called  Mitchell's  Fold. 

They  are  of  such  remote   antiquity,   so  extensive,    and 

possessing  such   a   high   degree   of   interest,    that   it   is 

surprising  they  should  hitherto  have  escaped  the  attention 

of  the  topographer  and  antiquarian. 

The  summit  of  Abdon  Burp  is  encircled  by  a  Vallum 

of  du  stone,  as  Basalt  is  termed  by  the  Salopians,  from 

the  C.  Brit.  Gael.  Arm.  du,  niger2,  which  encloses  from 

twenty   to  thirty  acres.     This  Vallum  is  sixty-five  feet 

wide  at  its  base  on  the  South  East  side,  and  is  beyond 

all  dispute  an  artificial  construction,  inasmuch  as  there  is 

not  a  stone  visible  larger  than  a  man  would  be  able  to 

lift.     Across  its  crest  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve 

■with  the  nature  of  the  intervening  country,  that  this  is  the  most 
likely  quarter  to  find  it.  For  the  Welsh  mountains  to  the  left  would 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  it  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The 
Gloucestershire  Hills  would  impede  a  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 
But  no  land  of  any  considerable  eminence  obstructs  the  view  on 
the  Cheshire  side.  And  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
old  man  who  had  assisted  the  engineers  employed  to  make  the  sur- 
vey, it  was  in  this  quarter  that  the  sea  was  observed.  He  described 
to  us  that  in  the  direction  of  Liverpool,  he  saw  the  ships  sailing  back- 
wards and  forwards  very  distinctly. 

1  There  are  two  fortresses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  one  near 
Baschurch,  the  other  just  on  the  outside  of  Shropshire  near  Merc  call- 
ed the  Berth,  haply  in  allusion  to  their  being  enclosed.  An  emi- 
nence two  miles  South  of  Stourport  is  called  the  Burf.  Burva 
Bank,  a  large  encampment  close  to  KniU,  co.  Radn.  Birth  Hill, 
east  of  Gadbury  Banks  in  Gloucestershire. 

2  The  derivation  of  this  word  may  be  considered  sound  although 
Mr  Murchison  tells  me  that  du  stone  is  not  invariably  black,  as  a 
white  basalt  exists  near  Cleobury  Mortimer  We  call  it  du  stone  all 
over  this  range  of  Shropshire  because  it  is  a  black  stone. 


feet  high  above  the  interior  level  of  the  hill.  In  some 
parts  externally  it  falls  as  much  as  fifty  feet,  and  ex- 
cepting where  a  modern  entrance  has  been  made,  and 
made  too,  with  considerable  trouble,  it  is  even  now  a 
barrier  arduous  to  surmount.  The  enclosed  area  is  of 
an  oval  form,  measuring  from  North  to  South  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  and  at  the  widest 
point  from  East  to  West  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
A  modern  wall  has  been  built  along  part  of  the  North 
East  side,  as  a  boundary  of  property,  and  a  few  pits  have 
been  sunk  at  different  times  within  the  great  enclosure 
for  the  sake  of  getting  coal. 

At  the  North  West  point  a  Carnedd  rises  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  hill,  standing  upon  a  base  that  is 
sixty  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  an  appearance  of  a 
Carnedd  on  the  East  sido  where  a  road  terminates  that 
crosses  the  enclosure.  But  as  the  Vallum  was  here  at 
least  the  thickness  of  sixty  feet  at  its  base,  probably  the 
stones  have  been  removed  for  the  purposes  of  making  the 
present  road,  and  whether  it  was  originally  a  Carnedd  or 
not,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  appearance  is 
evidently  unnatural,  but  from  what  causes  we  can  only 
say  from  conjecture :  there  are  marks  of  another  Carnedd 
below  the  Vallum  on  the  same  side.  The  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  South  end  of  Abdon  Burf  is  covered  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  generally  of  a  small  size  near  the  road, 
with  one  exception  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  but 
as  we  get  nearer  to  the  Southern  edge  of  the  Vallum  they 
are  more  ponderous,  and  lie  scattered  in  greater  disorder 
and  confusion*.  These  things  cannot  be  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily by  Geologists,  although  the  same  marks  are 
visible  upon  the  two  other  Clee  Hills ;  it  is  manifest 
that  all  these  enclosures  are  artificial,  and  that  however 
much  volcanic  agency  was  exerted  at  a  remote  time,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Vallum    around    each,    nor  with  the   Circles   which    arc 
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contained  in  their  area.  Perhaps,  it  is  needless  to  say 
thus  much,  but  the  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  be- 
lief that  some  people  knowing  the  geological  features  of 
the  hills,  without  having  seen  the  remarkable  monuments 
existing  upon  their  surface,  would  refer  them  at  once  to 
natural  causes,  and  would  conclude  that  the  art  and  labor 
of  man  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  collocation. 

The  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  ancient  Britons  states  that  their  worship  was 
"  Druidical.'"  Every  thing  wo  positively  know  about 
their  ceremonies  is  derived  from  Caesar',  and  from  his 
description  we  gather  that  the  art  and  learning  of  the 
Druids  all  the  world  over  had  its  origin  in  this  country. 
In  his  time  those  who  wished  to  attain  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Druidical  discipline,  and  learning  in  general,  tra- 
velled hither  to  acquire  it.  The  Druids  expounded  reli- 
gion, and  ordered  all  tho  ceremonies  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sacrifices.  They  were  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth ;  they  decided  all  controversies  and  disputes. 
They  punished  the  guilty ;  rewarded  tho  virtuous,  and 
excommunicated  from  a  share  in  tho  rites  of  religion,  even 
princes,  or  nobles  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  It  is  said 
that  they  learned  many  verses,  and  continued  their  studies 
for  twenty  years.  As  their  chief  doctrine,  they  taught 
tho  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  instructed  youth  in 
the  motions  of  tho  stars  and  heavenly  bodies,  tho  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  the 
dignity  and  power  of  tho  gods.  In  speaking  of  Gaul, 
Caesar  further  says,  that  they  assembled  at  a  particular 
spot  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  sat  there  in 
a  sacred  place,  and  all  people  who  had  suits  or  contro- 
versies resorted  thither  to  have  them  decided.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Caesar  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
Druids.  We  learn  from  it  that  they  were  idolaters ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  objects 
1  De  Bcllo  Gallico.  lib.  vi.  c.  13—23. 


of  worship,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  followers  of 
Baal.  Like  them  they  were  addicted  to  the  study  of 
the  heavens,  and  in  the  same  way  they  offered  up  human 
victims  to  Baal,  Bel,  Belus,  Belinu*,  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain  they  erected 
several  altars  to  Baal,  which  have  at  different  times  been 
discovered.  The  connexion  of  Druidism  with  the  name 
of  Baal  is  well  known  in  the  lines  of  Ausonius,  himself 
a  Druid,  who  writes 

Tu  Baiocassis  Stirpe  Druid um  sat  us 

Si  fama  non  fallit  fidem 
Beleni  sacratum  ducis  e  templo  genus. 

Druidism  and  idolatry  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  summary. 

Hu  in  Welsh  is  an  epithet  which  is  applied  to  the 
deity  from  its  power  of  pervading  all  things1.  Thus 
He  Gadarn  is  the  same  as  Apollo,  the  Sun,  or  Baal. 
In  the  sacred  writings  He  or  the  Hebrew  article  Hia, 
as  Lowth  says  on  Jerem.  xiv.  '22.  is  often  equivalent 
to  the  true  and  eternal  God* ;  the  to  Auto  of  Plato % 
when  he  speaks  of  the  first  being,  the  Self-existent 
Being:  the  avroy  of  the  Septuagint.  In  mythology 
Hu  and  Baal  are  one  and  the  same.  They  are  identi- 
cal with  Osnus,  or  the  governor  of  the  earth'.  Osiris 
was  a  symbol  of  the  sun*.  Caesar  says  the  Gauls 
worshipped  Apollo.  The  Gauls  were  followers  of  the 
Druidic  rites  according  to  the  same  author.  Upon  some 
of  the  coins  of  Cunobelin,  Apollo,  or  Belus  is  represented 
playing  a  lyre.  According  to  Hesychius  the  Cretans 
called  Apollo  the  Sun,  or  'A/3e\ioV  Hence  Ausonius  in 
his  address  to  Phabicius  one  of  the  teachers  at   Bour- 

deaux  says 

Non  reticebo,  senem 
Nomine  P/uebicium : 
1  Davies  Celt.  Researches,  p.  104.  Owen's  Welsh  Diet,  under  Hu. 
1  Parkhurst's  Heh.  Lex.  p.  155,  0. 
1  Higgins  Celt.  Druids,  p.  180. 
1  Histoirc  du  Ciel,  t.  i.  p.  174.   lb.  p.  07. 
I'uffcndorf  Kcligio  (Jentium  Arcana,  p.  21. 
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^ll   licit  in  redituus 
il  opis  inde  tulit. 

9ed  tamen,  ut  placitum, 

Stirpe  satus  Druidum 

Gentis  Armoricse 

Burdigale  Cathedram 

Nati  opera  obtinuit 

Coimnemor.  Prof.  Burdigal.  X. 
Heliogabalus,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  found  in 
inscriptions,  Alagabalus  was  a  deity  recognised  as  the 
Sun.  Soli  Alaoabalo  Julius  Balbillus  Aquila,  as  an 
ancient  monument  preserves  the  name1.  In  Hebrew  this 
is  Ahgol  Baal,  or  Deus  Rotundus,  the  Orbicular  God, 
for  Ahgd,  means  round.  (Hence  the  A.  Saxon  uweoguL 
and  Htra>L,  a  wkeeu,  hail,  &c.*)  And  what  does  Herodian 
say?  that  his  image  was  a  stone  of  immense  magnitude, 
with  a  circular  base,  terminating  in  a  cone.  Surely  these 
things  sufficiently  prove  the  intimate  connexion  of  Druid- 
ism  with  the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  and  will  serve 
to  explain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Cibcles  whero  wo 
find  vestiges  of  a  nature  that  can  be  referred  to  a  period 
before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain. 

In  the  remains  upon  Abdon  Burf  numerous  indica- 
tions are  discernible  of  tho  foregoing  nature.  And  first 
of  all  let  us  examine  the  tituation. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Druids  to  choose  for  their 
places  of  worship,  woods,  which  stood  upon  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  mountains,  as  more  becoming  the  dignity  and  sublime 
offices  of  their  devotions,  and  being  nearer  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  the  habitation  of  their  Gods.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Balaam  among  the 
Moabites,  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of 
the  ancient  Gentiles  in  general,  were  performed  in  High 
Places.  In  Scripture  the  High  Places  are  perpetually 
mentioned  as  devotional,  at  least  when  they  are  not  so 

1  Selden  de  Dis  Syriis,  p.  146.  149. 

*  Parkhuret,  Heb.  Lex.  p.  513,  514.  No  fewer  than  nine  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Belatucader  have  been  found  in  Britain.  Archaeol. 
v.  x.  p.  118.  Belatucader  has  been  generally  thought  identical  with 
Mars.     (See  Baxters  Gloss,  sub  voce.) 


in  consequence  of  the  true  God  being  worshipped  there, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  spots  chosen  for  the  observance  of 
profane  and  idolatrous  practices.  In  the  former  instance 
we  read  of  Abrani  building  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
mountain,  east  of  Bethel1 :  of  Moses  commanding  the 
people  to  set  up  stones  on  Mount  Ebal,  when  they  had 
passed  over  Jordan8 :  of  God  appearing  to  Solomon  when 
he  sacrificed  at  Gibeon* :  nay  even  of  Christ  himself  as- 
cending a  mountain  to  pray4 :  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Proseucha,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament under  the  designation  of  a  High  Place.  For 
these  High  Places  are  not  always  condemned,  but  then 
only,  when  they  were  made  use  of  for  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, or  in  a  perverse  way,  by  erecting  altars  on  them, 
in  opposition  to  that  which  was  in  the  place  which  God 
had  chosen.  Thus  it  lias  been  supposed  that  tliat  w;w 
a  Proseucha  in  which  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar  under  an 
oak  in  Sechem*.  Again.  High  Places  were  the  scene 
of  gross  superstition  and  idolatry,  as  we  gather  from  the 
heavy  denunciations  uttered  against  the  wandering  Israel- 
ites if  they  frequented  them.  They  were  commanded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  tho  kind :  "  Ye  .-hall  utterly 
destroy  all  the  place*  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall 
possess  served  their  d.i.l-.  u|><>n  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills,  and  under  ever)1  green  tree :  ye  sliall  over- 
throw their  altars,  and  break  their  pillan,  and  burn  their 
groves  with  fire."  When  Solomon  built  an  High  Place 
for  Chemosh,  who  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  Saturn, 
"he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;"  and  wo  find  it 
enjoined  upon  the  faithful  after  tho  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  not  to   -w  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the 

'  Genesis  xii.  8.         *  I)out.  xxvii.  4."       '1   Kingx  iii.  4. 

*  Luke  vi.  12.  5  Josh.  xxiv.  20.         •  Deut  xii.  23. 

•  Higgin*  in  quoting  thi*  chapter  copie*  Horlaae  in  inferring  that  the  name  of 
Giigai  wa*  derived  from  the  Hebrew  </l  a  rounduh  heap  of  (tone*,  and  that  the  twelve 
(tone*  here  mentioned  were  di*po*ed  in  a  circular  form.  (See  Celtic  Druids,  p.  233.  4. ) 
Hence,  *av*  he,  come*  the  compound  Kil  in  the  name*  of  the  paruhet  of  Kiidart,  Kil 
fcf-nnv,  Kiipalrick ;  in  almo*t  all  of  lho*e  place*  beginning  with  Kil  are  tradition*  re- 
lating to  the  Druid*.  (Sec  I'arkhurst.  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  105.  edit.  1811.  Borlaae  Antiq 
of  Cornwall,  p.  liti.) 
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mountains,  nor  to  burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under 
oaks  and  poplars  and  elms'.'''  Such  passages  as  these 
sufficiently  indicate  the  prevalence  and  antiquity  of  erect- 
ing stones,  and  pillars,  and  altars  on  high  places. 

The  noxt  feature  in  the  remains  upon  Abdon  Unit. 
which  favors  the  opinion  of  their  being  devoted  to  Ido- 
latrous or  Druidical  purposes,  is  the  extensive  Basaltic 
Vallum  surrounding  its  summit. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Druids  to  enclose  their  sa- 
cred places,  sometimes  with  a  fence  of  pallisades,  and 
sometimes  with  a  mound  of  earth,  or  stones  to  keep  off 
the  profane,  and  to  prevent  all  irreverent  intrusion  upon 
th'ir  mysteries.  Hermoldus  in  his  Chronicon  do  Rebus 
Slaviae,  says  that  the  Sclavonians  prevented  all  access  to 
their  groves  and  fountains,  which  they  considered  would 
become  desecrated  by  the  entrance  of  Christians:  that 
they  worshipped  oaks  which  they  surrounded  by  a  fenco  of 
wicker  work*.  Tacitus  in  the  Germania  relates  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  Germans  to  consider  their 
woods  and  groves  as  sacred ;  that  those  spots  were  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses,  and  the  holy  recess  took  the  name 
of  tho  divinity  who  filled  the  place,  which  sanctuary  was 
never  permitted  to  be  soon  but  with  reverence  and  awe s. 
Airn'caMc  t<>  this  was  the  practiM  ol  tin  rarlirr  inlialiit- 
ants  of  Britain,  who,  according  to  the  same  historian,  used 
similar  customs  with  tho  Germans'.     Thoy  both  worship- 

1  Hosea  iv.  13. 

*  Hcrmoldi  et  Arnoldi  Chronica  Slavorum,  in  quibus  res  Slnvia?, 
fere  a  tempore  Caroli  Magni,  tuque  ad  Ottoncm  iv.  seu  ad  annum 
Christi  1219  exponuntur.  LubccoD.  1659,  4to.  As  quoted  by  Borlasc 
from  the  Variorum  notes  to  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ. 

'  Luces  et  nemora  consecrant,  Dcorumquc  nominibus  appellant 
secretum  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  vident.    Germania,  c.  i x. 

4  Angli  et  Varini  et  Eudoses  et  Suardones,  et  Nuithones  flumi- 
nibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur ;  nee  quicquam  notabili  in  singulis,  nisi 
quod  in  commune  Hcrtham,  id  est,  Terram  mat  rem,  colunt,  camque 
intervenirc  rebus  bominum,  invehi  populis,  arbitrantur.  Est  in 
insula  OmnJ  Castum  nemus,  dicatumquc  in  eo  vehk-ulum,  veste 
contectum :  attingere,  uni  sacerdotc  concessuin.     lb.  c.  xl. 
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ped  the  Goddess  Hertha.     A  sacred  grove  on  the  island 
of  Rugen  was  dedicated  to  her.     There  stood  her  sacred 
chariot  covered  with  a  vestment,  which  was  only  allowed 
to  be  touched  by  the  priest ;  and  when  the  ceremony 
of  her  worship  was   over,   the  chariot  with  the   sacred 
mantle,  and  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddess  her- 
self,  were   purified    in  a  sacred   lake.      In  this   act   of 
ablution  certain  slaves  officiated,  and  instantly  perished 
in  the  water.     Hence  the  terrors  of  superstition  became 
more   widely   diffused ;    a   religious   horror   seized   every 
mind,  and  all  were  content  to  venerate  the  awful  mys- 
tery,   which   no   man  could  see  and  live1.     Similar  en- 
closures are  observable  upon   Craig  y  dinas  and   Castell 
Dittos     Cortin    in    Merionethshire*;     upon    Pen    Maen 
Maw3;    at  Karn  Bre,  in   Cornwall;    at  the  Arbelows 
in   Derbyshire*,  and    also   at    Trer    Dryie  in    Anglesea. 
Rowlands  states  that   Trer  Dryie  is   surrounded  by  an 
immense   agger  of  earth  and   stones,  evidently  brought 
from   other   places,   there   not   being   any   indication    of 
their  being  taken  from  the  spot.     It  has  only  a  single 
entrance,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand 
consistory  of  the  Druidical  administration3.     The  fences 
at    Karn    Bre*    clearly   show   that  the   work   was    not 
originally  designed   for   military  purposes,    because   they 
are   low ;    they   must   therefore   have   been   intended    to 
separate  the   sacred   groves   from   violation,    to   prohibit 
not  only  cattle,  but  strangers,  and  all  persons  profane, 
on  all  other  but  holy  days,  and  on  holy  purposes,  from 
entering  the  consecrated  ground.     There  is  also  a  mound 
of  the  same  kind  round  the  stone  circles  at  Abury.     The 
like    caution    was    observed,    though    for    much    bettor 

1  Servi  ministrant ;  quos  statim  idem  lacus  haurit.  Arcanus  )ii in- 
terior sanctaque  ignorantia,  quid  sit  illinl,  quod  tantuni  pcrituri 
vident.     lb. 

*  Pennant's  Wales,  v.  ii.  p.  121. 

3  Archaeol.  v.  iii.  p.  360.  *  lb.  v.  vii.  p.  131. 

1  Rowland's  Monti  Antiqua,  p.  02. 

'  Borlasc,  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  117. 
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reasons,  at  Mount  Sinai.  "  Thou  shalt  set  bounds  unto 
the  people  round  about,  saying,  Take  heed  unto  your- 
selves, that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the 
border  of  it ;  whosoever  toucheth  the  mount  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  Set  bounds  unto  the  mount  and 
sanctify  it1."  Lucan,  in  the  following  lines,  testifies  to 
the  reverential  and  devout  manner  with  which  the  Druids 
regarded  their  places  of  worship.  They  kept  their  woods 
inviolate, 

Lucus  erat  longo  nunquam  violatus  ab  asvo. 
And  having  glanced  at  the  horrid  rites  which  were  cele- 
brated in  those  silent  and  gloomy  recesses  where  the  light 
of  heaven  could  with  difficulty  penetrate,  ho  finishes  his 
fine  description  by  saying, 

Non  ilium  cultu  populi  propiore  frequentant, 
Sed  ceaeere  deis.  Pharsal.  iil.  400. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  stream  of  all  authorities,  to 
which  we  can  refer  concerning  this  people,  runs  clearly  in 
stating  that  their  rites  were  performed  with  mysterious 
solemnity.  It  is  in  exact  conformity  with  their  customs 
and  with  vestiges  of  hill  worship  still  remaining  in  part, 
that  the  High  Place  on  Abdon  Burf  should  be  screened 
from  observation  and  access  by  a  mound  of  stone,  which 
would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  enclose  and  protect 
their  sacred  temples  and  seats  of  judgement. 

The  next  characteristic  feature  of  Abdon  Burf  having 
been  the  scite  of  Druidic  worship  is  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  its  enclosure. 

Upon  entering  it  we  immediately  observe  several  Cir- 
cleb  of  stones:  some  of  these  stand  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  present  surface.  They  are  of  three  kinds,  are 
ranged  from  North  to  South  in  eight  parallel  rows, 
and  are  found  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Circles  most  frequent  are  those  composed  of 
single  stones.  Of  this  kind  there  are  still  discernible 
'  Exod.  xix.12. 
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about  twenty,  which  again  may  be,  secondly,  subdivi- 
ded into  single  stone  circles  having  concentric  ones  of 
the  same  kind,  and  sometimes  having  more  than  one 
concentric  circle.  None  of  these  stones  lie  more  than 
a  foot  below  the  present  surface,  neither  are  they  gene- 
rally fixed  and  imbedded  very  firmly  in  the  soil,  for 
a  slight  blow  with  our  workmen's  mattocks  stirred  them, 
and  we  turned  them  over  by  an  easy  degree  of  leverage. 
The  third  class  of  circles  are  composed  of  stones  thrown 
together  in  double  ridges.  Of  this  kind  were  nearly  one 
half  of  the  number.  Yet  hero  again  was  observable  a 
difference  in  another  respect,  as  they  wanted  the  con- 
centric circles  which  the  single  stone  circles  contained. 
The  average  width  of  the  whole  of  these  circles  is  ,'}()  feet. 
Occasionally  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  row 
of  single  stones,  sometimes  they  touch,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  cut  each  other.  For  further  insight  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  plan  which  may 
serve  to   make   this  description  more  intelligible 

These  vestiges  of  a  remote  age  greatly  resemble  the 
works  which  liorlase  describes  as  existing  ujkhi  Kah.n 
Huk  hill  in  the  parish  of  Illopan,  Com  trail,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  circles  upon  the  Burp,  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  there  is,  moreover,  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  those  were  at  no  time  so  extensive  as 
these  in  Shropshire.  The  remains  at  Kak.n  Brk  are  sur- 
rounded, as  these  are,  by  a  mound  of  stones,  and  as 
they  are  similar  to  the  instances  already  quoted  as  exist- 
ing in  Merionethsliire,  Carnarvonshire,  Anglesea  and  Der- 
byshire, no  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  original  in- 
tention of  each,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was 
precisely  the  same. 

There  are  Forty  Four  Circles  now  apparent1  on  the 

1  An  old  man  who  has  lived  close  to  the  Hurf  all  his  life  in- 
formed me  that  these  circles  were  nothing  like  so  perfect  now  as 
he  recollected  them  to  have  been. 
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North  side  of  the  road  which  traverses  Abdmi  Hurl 
These  are  not  equally  entire;  but  the  radius  of  most 
of  them  is  discernible.  One  cannot  help  thinking  whilst 
viewing  such  conformity,  that  they  must  all  belong  to 
the  samo  period.  Such  an  uniform  arrangement  is  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  we  know  from  other  examples 
yet  existing,  that  this  methodical  disposition  was  usual. 
Thus  in  the  hundred  of  Penrith,  Cornwall  there  aro  four 
circles  which  have  an  equal  number  of  stones,  nineteen, 
in  each :  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  stone  mo- 
numents in  the  same  county,  Borlase  says  there  is  a 
surprising  similarity. 

When  we  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  object  of  those 
singular  monuments,  we  enter  upon  an  investigation  full 
of  difficulty.  There  is  in  truth  little  beyond  hypothesis 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  generally 
received  opinion  is  that  all  Cikuiuc  Mom  MM  weiv 
originally  intended  for  devotional  purposes.  The  circular 
form  was  best  adapted  of  any  for  the  bystanders  to  see 
and  hear,  and  if  need  were,  to  participate  in  parts  of  the 
sacrificial  rites.  This  figure  accords  best  with  the  magical 
practices  to  which  the  Druids  arc  supposed  to  havo  been 
addicted;  and,  moreover,  as  there  was  always  a  Symlwl 
of  the  Deities  which  the  heathens  worshipped,  expressive 
in  some  degree  of  their  attributes,  such  a  symbol  would 
naturally  be  seen  in  their  temples.  Thus  that  of  Vesta 
was  the  earth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  Hkrtiia  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Druids, 
would  take  the  like  form,  the  two  Goddesses  being  iden- 
tical.1 A  Circle,  which  would  also  be  a  figure  of  the  Sun, 
being  a  symbol  extremely  simple,  would  also  more  easily 
represent  the  power  and  universal  influence  which  per- 
vades all  space.     So  among  the  Egyptians,  we  see  this 

1  Vesta;  Hertha  Gcrmanorum  eo  convenit,  quod  Terra  putatur 
esse  et  tun-ham  coronam  gerit.  l'ufendorf,  Religio  Gentium  Arcana, 
p.  3)8. 
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figure,  or  a  serpent  continually  used1.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, though  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  must 
be  very  uncertain,  whether  Serpent-worship  constituted 
part  of  the  Druidical  ceremonial.  If,  however,  it  did, 
their  temples  would  assume  a  Serpentine,  or  Circular  form. 
Setting  aside  this,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  specu- 
lation more  fanciful  than  substantial,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  facta,  that  circular  monuments  are 
divisible  into  two  kinds.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
large  upright  stones,  which  are  several  feet  above  the 
surface.  Of  this  kind  are  the  monuments  at  Skim; 
e;  Aih'kv;  the  Rowlwrioht;  the  Hdrlsrs;  Stanton 
Drew;  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters;  Mitchell's  Fold, 
&c.  There  is  <vcrv  reason  t<»  consider  this  kind  <A- 
totional.  The  second,  which  is  usually  found  with  the 
first,  though  sometimes  distinct  from  it,  I  consider  t«>  be 
wholly  sepulchral. 

This  has  been  proved  on  several  occasions  in  Ireland 
when  these  circles  have  been  opened.  At  Killimillt\ 
near  Dtmgannon,  Ireland,  within  a  circle  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  were  found  Urns*,  liorlasc  quotes 
Wright's  Louthiana  which  gives  an  account  of  Urns 
being  found  in  tin*  interior  of  similar  circles  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  In  a  recent  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy1  is  an  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  stone  circles  and  cairns  situ- 
ated in  the  townland  of  Carroirmore,  in  the  parish  of 
KUmacoirtH,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Sligo.  They  are  of  the  class  popularly  called  Druidical 
temples,  and  have,  in  every  instance,  one  or  more  Crom- 
lechs or  Kistvaen  within  them.  In  some  instances  the 
circle  consists  of  a  single  range  of  stones,  in  others  of 
two  concentric  ranges,   and  in  a  few  instances  of  three 

Histoire   du    Ciol   ou   Ton   recherche   l'origine   de    l'idolatrie, 
t.  i.  p.  63. 

*  Philos.  Trans.  1713,  p.  254. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1838,  p.  140,  2. 
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such  ranges;  and  nearly  tho  whole  aro  clustered  toge- 
ther in  an  irregularly  circular  manner,  around  a  great 
cairn  or  conical  heap  of  stones,  which  forms  tho  centre 
of  the  group.  The  circles  vary  much  in  diameter, 
number  and  height  of  stones,  and  other  particulars ; 
and  the  Cromlechs  also  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 
Many  of  these  monuments  are  greatly  dilapidated;  but 
there  are  still  existing  vestiges  of  about  sixty  circles 
with  Cromlechs,  and  as  it  is  known  that  a  vast  number 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  peasantry,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collection  could  not  have  been 
originally  much  less  than  doublo  that  number.  They 
are  all  formed  of  granite  boulders,  except  the  covering 
stone  and  another  of  tho  Cromlechs  in  the  great  cairn, 
which  aro  of  lime  stone. 

In  all  tho  circles,  which  have  boon  wholly  or  in  part 
destroyed,  human  bones,  oarthorn  urns,  &c.  have  been 
invariably  found,  and  one  circular  enclosure,  outside  the 
group,  and  of  far  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  evidently  of  cotemporaneous  construction,  is  filled 
with  bones  of  men  and  animals. 

Mr  Potrie,  who  describes  them  states,  that  this  is  the 
largest  collection  of  monuments  of  tho  kind  in  tho  British 
islands,  and  probably  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Car- 
nach  in  Brittany,  the  most  romarkablo  in  the  world. 

From  the  design  observable  in  their  arrangement, 
and  uniformity  of  construction,  he  considers  them  all  of 
cotemporaneous  age;  and  from  tho  human  remains 
found  in  all  of  them,  he  concludes  that  thoy  are  wholly 
of  sepulchral  origin,  and  erected  as  monuments  to  men 
of  various  degrees  of  rank  slain  in  battle,  the  great 
central  cairn  being  the  sepulchre  of  the  chief,  and  tho 
great  enclosure  outside  the  group,  tho  burial  place  of 
the  inferior  class.  Such  monuments,  ho  observes,  aro 
found  on  all  the  battle  fields  recorded  in  Irish  history, 
as  the  scenes  of  contest   between  tho  Belgian  or  Fir- 
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rxHg  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  colonies,  and  he  con- 
siders these  monuments  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  after  their  defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Southern 
Moy-Turey,  had  retreated  to  Cuil-Jorra,  and  were 
there  again  defeated,  and  their  king,  Eochy,  slain  in 
crossing  the  strand  of  Ballysadare  Bay,  on  which  a  cairn, 
rising  above  high  water,  still  marks  the  spot  on  which 
he  fell. 

As  monuments  of  this  class  are  found  not  only  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  East,  Mr 
Petrie  thinks  their  investigation  will  form  an  important 
accessary  to  the  history  of  the  Indo  European  race,  and 
also  that  such  an  investigation  will  probably  destroy  the 
popular  theories  of  their  having  been  tvmples  and  altars 
of  the  Druids. 

And  I  am  still  further  led  to  consider  these  circles 
of  stones  as  sepulchral  from  the  fact  of  their  existing  in 
Sweden,  where  they  are  accompanied  with  proofs  of 
this  nature  that  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
the  most  sceptical.  A  glance  even  at  the  plates  in  that 
extremely  curious  book  of  Sjoborg's  on  Northern  Anti- 
quities1 will  shew  tliat  such  monuments  could  scarcely 
have  had  any  other  intention.  We  §ee  here  a  collec- 
tion of  every  variety  of  them,  the  chief  part,  circular. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  square  enclosure  of  up- 
right stones  with  a  conical  barrow  in  the  centre,  which 
has  its  base  surrounded  with  upright  stones;  midway  be- 
tween this  and  the  summit,  the  circumference  is  marked 
with  a  second  ring  of  upright  stones;  close  at  the  sum- 
mit, a  third  belt  of  upright  stones  encircles  it;  and  the 
crest  of  the  barrow  is  capped  by  a  cromlech.  Another 
variety,  has  a  circle  of  upright  stones  round  the  base  of  a 
Carnedd.     A  third  variety,  has  a  circular  belt  of  upright 

1  Samlingar  For  Nordens  Fomalskare,  innchallande  Inskriftcr, 
Figurer,  Ruincr,  Verktyg,  Hogar  och  Stenaattningar  i  Sverige  och 
Norrige.  af  N.  H.  Sjoborg.  2  vol.  4to.  with  43  plates,  Stockholm,  1822. 
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stones  round  a  conical  barrow  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  single  long  upright  stone.  A  fourth  variety,  consists 
of  a  simple  circle  of  upright  stones,  having  two  oppo- 
site each  other  much  taller  than  the  rest.  A  fifth  va- 
riety, consists  of  a  circle  of  not  more  than  ten  stones, 
placed  merely  on  the  surface,  sometimes  they  have  a 
small  avenue  of  approach  to  them  of  four  stones  on 
each  side.  A  sixth  variety,  is  a  large  circle  chiefly 
formed  of  stones  placed  loosely  on  the  surface,  evory 
sixth  being  larger  and  let  deeper  into  the  ground,  whilst 
those  two  North  and  South  are  much  loftier  than  the 
rest.  A  seventh  variety,  is  triangular,  with  a  high  stono 
at  each  corner,  and  another  in  the  centre.  An  eighth 
variety,  is  square.  And  a  ninth,  triangular,  having  the 
three  sides  curving  inward,  but  without  any  upright 
stones  at  the  angles.  These  monuments  are  met  with 
under  every  circumstanco  favorable  to  sepulture.  Thoy 
are  frequently  surrounded  by  Valla  and  enclosures ; 
and  are  seen  contiguous  to,  and  even  forming  part 
of,  Tumuli. 

Upon  examining  the  Southern  ond  of  Abdon  Burf 
tho  surface  is  found  to  bo  partially  coverod  with  large 
blocks  of  Basalt,  which  would  be  ascribable  to  natural 
causes,  did  wo  not  observe  among  the  confusion,  traces 
of  threo  or  four  circles  like  those  on  the  other  sido  of 
tho  road.  The  first  object  of  importance  that  meets 
the  eye,  is  a  huge  block  of  du  stone,  measuring  six  feet 
four  inches  long,  four  feet  six  inches  across,  and  three 
feet  high.  From  its  great  size  tho  men  who  "work  on 
tho  hill"  call  it  the  Bur/  Trickling.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  word  is  derived  from  the  S.  Goth.  diyg, 
or  tryg,  ingens,  gravis.  (Verel.  in  Indie.)  driugr,  plus 
quam  potuit:  that  is,  a  mass  so  ponderous  that  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  it  could  be  moved.  In  any  other 
locality,  or  unaccompanied  by  tho  appearances  already 
adverted  to,  it  would  not  be  considered  remarkable,  un- 
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less  it  were  for  its  magnitude.  But  finding  it  here,  fancy 
immediately  leads  us  to  think  that  it  was  placed  in  its 
present  situation  for  some  object  or  other.  The  most 
likely  use  for  it  was  the  top  stone  of  a  cromlech :  yet 
to  shew  how  perfectly  valueless  are  mere  conjectures,  I 
will  state  that  this  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  my 
own  operations.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  stone  in 
question,  I  felt  disposed  to  think  it  formed  part  of  a 
cromlech ;  I  conceived  it  might  be  such,  though  I  was 
not  so  wedded  to  my  imagination  as  to  pronounce  that 
it  actually  belonged  to  that  class.  The  labor  of  a  couple 
of  workmen  for  an  hour  or  two  last  autumn,  undeceived 
me,  and  have  left  us  still  to  seek  out  what  was  its 
real  use,  if  it  ever  had  any.  For  having  undermined 
the  stone,  they  came  upon  such  a  foundation  as  clearly 
shewed  that  it  could  at  no  time  have  been  supported 
by  upright  stones  at  its  angles,  as  such  sepulchral  monu- 
ments  usually   are. 

The  whole  of  the  South  Western  side  of  the  hill 
presents  marks  of  disorder  and  destruction :  the  stones 
which  are  much  larger  here,  than  at  the  other  end, 
seem  to  have  tumbled  down,  rather  than  to  lie  scat- 
tered by  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  while  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  order  visible  amid  the  confusion.  At 
the  extreme  point,  in  a  slight  hollow,  an  unhewn  stone 
lies  prostrate  which  beare  the  name  of  the  Giant's  Shaft. 
It  is  eight  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches 
square  at  the  base,  gradually  diminishing  to  one  foot 
eight  inches.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  end  of  the  hill  has  its  surface  much 
disturbed.  Two  or  three  Circles  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
but  besides  them,  every  thing  is  overthrown  and  disar- 
ranged. Yet  amid  the  catastrophe,  it  is  not  I  think 
assuming  too  much,  if  we  express  our  conviction  that 
this  unhewn  stone,  or  Maen  hir  was  formerly  placed  up- 
right,  and  that  it   served   an   intention   similar   to   the 
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one  at  Cirm  Buchan,  a  small  village  lying  betwixt  Bar- 
mouth and  Harlech,  close  by  the  road  Bide;  or  like  those 
seen  figured  by  Borlase1  and  Coxe8,  as  existing  in  Corn- 
wall, and  Monmouthshire.  The  purpose  of  these  it  is 
imagined  was  devotional.  Jacob  at  Bethel,3  Joshua  at 
Gilgal;4  and  the  Israelites5  boyond  Jordan,  raised  one  on 
the'  bunks  of*  that  river,  as  a  testimony  that  they  had 
constituted  but  ono  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side.  Rough  and  unformed  stones  were  considered 
more  pure,  and  fit  for  sacred  uses  than  those  which  wero 
hewn.  Moses  directed  an  altar  to  be  raised  to  the 
Lord,  of  rough  stones;  not  of  hewn  ston.-.  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  polluted.  Stone  pillars  were  also  erected 
to  mark  the  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  honor":  thus 
Abimelech  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar 
that  was  in  Sechem7.  Adonijah  by  the  stone  of  Zohe- 
leth".  Jehoash  was  "  crowned  king  standing  by  a  pil- 
lar, as  tho  manner  was,,y:  and  Josiah  "  stood  by  a 
pillar"  when  he  was  making  a  solemn  covenant  with 
God.  Again,  pillars  of  stone  were  set  up  as  memorials 
of  the  dead.  Jacob  erected  ono  as  a  monument  upon 
the  grave  of  Kacbacl1";  and  Absolom  in  his  life  time 
took  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  for  ho  said,  I 
have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ;  and  it  is  called 
unto  this  day,  Absolom's  Place11. 

That  the  Mo.nolithes  which  now  remain  were  con- 
nected with  objects  partly  devotional,  and  partly  sepul- 
chral seems  tho  most  probable  conjecture.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  classical  writers  tends  to  establish  such   an 

I  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  164.  *  Tour  in  Monmouthshire,  v.  ii.  p.  323. 

»  Genesis,  xxxi.  46.  *  Josh.  iv.  5—7.  '">•  xxii.  10. 

•  Exod.  xx.  25.  Deut.  xxvii.  5.  Josh.  viii.  31,  32.  which  com- 
mand was  not  given  by  Moses  to  Noah  as  Mr  Moore  in  his  History  of 
Ireland  intimates,  p.  38,  but  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

7  Josh.  xxiv.  26.  •  I.  Kings  i.  9. 

*  II.  Kings  xi.  14.    lb.  xxiii.  3.  '°  Genesis,  xxxv.  20. 

II  II.  Saml.  xviii.  18. 
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opinion,  whilst  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in 
Cornwall  and  Ireland  upon  the  spots  where  they  stand, 
give  additional  weight  to  the  assumption. 


The  neighbouring  mountain  known  under  the  name 
of  the  <tlt t  13tirf  bears  most  evident  signs  of  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  Abdon  Burp, 
and  the  Tittebstone.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  a 
Vallum  of  stones,  though  in  the  cases  of  the  Titterstone 
and  the  Clee  Burf,  the  mound  is  not  by  any  means  so 
high,  or  formidable,  nor  are  the  circles  so  numerous,  and 
distinct.  The  Vallum  runs  tolerably  clearly  round  the 
North  side  of  the  Clee  Burf,  though  it  is  much  de- 
pressed, and  there  may  still  be  discerned  two,  or  more 
circles  in  the  enclosure,  although  coal  pits  have  greatly 
defaced  its  original  character.  The  works  upon  these 
three  eminences  are '-without  doubt  ascribable  to  the 
same  period,  and  I  believe  the  like  causes  gave  them 
existence.  They  must  be  considered  entirely  devotional 
and  sepulchral  in  their  object. 

It  is  probable  that  these  places,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  were  of  considerable  fame,  and  forming  as  they 
do,  the  highest,  and  the  first  elevations   that  occur  in 
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journeying  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  to  th< 
West,  they  marked  the  district  with  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity.  Such  vast  monuments  of  Hill  worship 
must  naturally  have  tended  to  invest  the  region  in  WM  Ii 
they  are  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  religious  celebrity. 
And  if  there  be  any  valuo  in  Etymology,  as  a  subsi- 
diary proof,  it  may  bo  inferred  that  tho  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  England  were  in  consequence  called  Cor- 
navii,  or  dwellers  in  the  Sacred  country,  from  the  Phoe- 
nician, cor  a  district,  and  naom  holy,  pronounced  Comae ; 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Priesthood,  the  holy  or 
consecrated  country.  In  tin-  MM  manner  as  the  people 
who  occupied  the  North  and  West  of  Cornwall,  were 
called  Caknaihi',  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness*  Coh- 
navii,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  counties  being  the 
seat  of  Druidic  worship. 

1  And  these  hills  seem  formerly  to  have  traditionally  been  con- 
sidered sacred:  for  Leland  says,  "Cle  Hills  be  holy  in  Shropshire. 
Tende  River  dividethv  them  from  sunie  |>urt  of  Worcestershire,  hut 
from  Shropshire  by  the  more  parte  <>f  the  Ripe. 

No  great  plenty  of  wood  in  Cle  Hills,  yet  ther  is  sufficient 
Brushe  Wood.  Plenty  of  Cole  Yerth  Stonr  iutlur  exceeding  good 
for  Lyme,  whereof  there  tiny  make  muchc  and  serve  the  contre 
about,  t'le  Hills  cum  within  a  3  good  myles  of  Ludlow.  The 
Village  of  Clebyri  standythe  in  the  Rootes  by  Est  of  Cle  Hills  7 
myles  from  Ludlow  in  the  way  to  Beaudeley.  There  was  a  castle 
in  (  lt-hcrie  ni«he  the  churchc  by  Nortli.  The  Plote  is  yet  cawled 
The  Castell   Dike.     There  Ik-  no  Market  T.iwim-h  in  (  le  Hills. 

The  Highest  Parte  of  (le  Hills  is  cawlyd  Tyderstone.  In  it 
is  a  fayrc  playne  grcne,  and  a  fountaync  in  it.  There  is  another 
Hill  a  3  miles  distant  from  it  cuulyd  The  Browne  Cle.  Tli 
a  Chace  for  Dcare.  There  is  another  cawllyd  Caderton's  (  I. . •. 
and  ther  be  many  Hethc  Cokks  and  a  Broket  caulyd  Mille  Brokcet 
snringcthe  in  it,  and  aftar  foithc  into  n  Broket  culled  Kite,  und 
Bhe  into  Tende  by  neth  Tendo  Bridge.  There  be  some  Bio  Shopp.s 
to  make  Yren  ujkmi  the  Ripcs  or  Bankes  of  Mylhroke,  comyngc  out 
of  Caderton  Cle  or  Casset  Wood."  Le  land's  Itinerary,  vol.  viii.  I-.I. 
89.  b. 

•  8ee  the  description  of  a  Druidic  temple  in  the  parish  of  fur, 
county  of  Caithness,  in  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  347. 
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ilst  wandering  over  this  mountain  in 
the  Autumn  of  1837  in  search  of  Dru- 
idical  remains,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  remarkable  position  and  shape 
of  one  of  the  numerous  large  stones 
which  lie  confusedly  scattered  on  the 
North  Western  side  of  its  surface. 
Upon  looking  more  carefully  at  the  stone  in  question, 
suspicions  gradually  arose  that  one  of  so  singular  a  con- 
figuration must  belong  to  the  order  of  such  as  are  usu- 
ally known  under  the  title  of  Rocking  Stones,  and  im- 
pMVed  with  tli<-  i<l«a.  1  ;ilni<».-t  uncoa<ci«»usly  <ncl<;iv«»un  <l 
to  shake  it.  Having,  however,  given  it  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  found  that  to  do  this,  would,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances be  impossible,  for  several  huge  masses  of 
rock  had  by  time  become  so  closely  wedged  in  betwixt 
its  base,  and  the  surrounding  blocks,  that  until  thoy 
were  removed,  all  such  efforts  would  be  ineffectual.  In 
an  over  anxiety  to  start  early  in  the  morning  to  visit 
this  elevated  spot,  I  had  unfortunately  left  behind,  the 
necessary  accompaniments  to  a  field  antiquary,  tape  and 
sketch  book,  so  that  I  was  prevented  from  doing  any 
thing  more  than  merely  inserting  these  conjectures 
among  my  memoranda.  As  I  slowly  descended  from  the 
summit,  fancy  constantly  represented  to  me  the  plausi- 
bility of  the  conjecture,  and  in  the  direct  ratio  to  my 
increasing  distance  from  the  object  of  speculation,  the  con- 
viction grew  stronger  that  it  really  must  be  a  Rocking 
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Stone.  Hut  the  j>eriod  had  arrived  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  mo  to  leave  this  part  <>f  tin  country,  and  with 
foettBfli  fan  whiob  regret  and  pleasure  were  curiously 
mingled  together,  I  was  compelled  to  cast  a  limr'  t  imr 
look  only,  upon  the  |>oak  WMte  w>  uiu  \p< .  ted  an  object 
of  interest  had  presented  itself. 

Tin  idea  of  a  RocBflM  Stone  hitherto  unknown  was 
continually  up|N>niio>t.  l»ut  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  seek  for  any  account  that  WWlld  t. ml  t<>  MUfilU 
tli.—  \i.-ws,  as  all  our  early  remains  in  Shropshire  li.i\ «• 
singularly  escaped  1 1 ■  •  -  attention   of  rmt i>|ii:iri:m  . •n.|uin  r- 

h   mm  onl\    tf.'Mi   l« M.kinir  at   tin-  Mil.j.vt   in  ooBBenon 

with   its   •tMiiologiea]    l» wring,    t hrit     I    could    In-] 

duce   am    confirmation   of  m\    views.      I'jmhi    m>    return 

home   1   found,  or  at  least  I  fancied   I   found,  in  tie 

volume  < Kilted,  a  proof  that  the  supjxwition  might    !»• 

sustain*. I.  For  it  appeared  that  1 1 1 « ■  TiirEiurroNB  itself 
had  deriv.  d  its  name  from  tin-  Ulan. lie  titua  which  sig- 
nihVs  t<>  fremiti*,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
left  for  donating  that  this  stone,  or  at  least  some  other 
upon  the  same  etuiix-m-.-.  had  been  the  means  of  <li> 
tiagaMang  the  mountain  itself.  At  all  events  it  had 
mk-Ii  speciousnoss  in  the  inteq>retation,  that  I  at  onoo 
determined  to  revi.-it  the  spot  at  tho  earli-M  opportu- 
nity, and  place  in  its  original  position  the  Tittehstoni 
properly  so  called. 

Another  season  advanced,  and  I  hastened  t<>  fulfil 
the  resolution.  By  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided at  no  great  distam  from  the  base  of  tho  mountain. 
I  was  supplied  with  some  strong  labourers,  who  having 
furnished  themselves  with  mattocks,  crow  bars  and  shovels, 
were  willing  under  my  directions  to  restore  the  Titter- 
stone  to  its  original  balance. 

1  Hciiec  the  words  titter  to  shake  with  laughter,  and  totter.  On 
Striae's  Moor  three  miles  fan  llrtulfvUt  in  I),rhi/*lii>i  is  a  rocking 
stone  called  the  Tottering  Stone. 
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We  made  a  cheerful  ascent;  and  the  conversation 
held  with  my  simple  companions,  tended  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  enrich  the  glossarial  part  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Passing  along  the  top  of  Hoar  Edge, 
(Salopice  dictum  Wkar  Idirc)  I  cast  a  hurried  look 
at  the  four  remarkable  Carnkww  that  dignify  its  sum- 
mit. The  columnar  form  which  tin-  rocks  assume 
on  the  Western  side  were  not  left  unobserved.  Look- 
ing, then,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  Mkre  Stone  on  the 
borders  of  Wilmore  Pool,  and  finally  clambering  over 
the  rugged  and  irregular  barrier  encircling  the  en>st 
of  the  mountain,  we  found  ourselves  before  the  ob- 
ject of  my — theory,  hut  how  disheartening  a  thing 
is  it,  to  stare  reality  in  the  face,  after  tin-  imagination 
has   been    left  to  itself,    and   eonjured    up   its    facts  and 

shapes  ! 

•*  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strangi*  forms  with  fancy" 

1  straightway  thought  with  the  poet,  and  I  went  so  far, 
as  to  doubt  after  all,  whether  this  could  t#  a  Tkkmhuno 
Stone.  Such  misgiving*  it  must  Im>  confessed  wen-  un- 
worthy of  tin-  oocaaion,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
now,  by  the  belief  that  they  were  brought  on  through 
the  first  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  aided  by  tin-  fear  teat  suc- 
cess should  not  ultimately  crown  the  expedition.  For 
having  surveyed  the  ■tone  a  few  minutes,  and  laid  out 
the  plan  of  operations  which  was  to  Ix*  carried  on.  taking 
care,  too.  to  secure  the  stone,  lest  in  our  zeal  to  shake, 
it  should  be  overthrown,  and  rolled  down  the  craggy 
sides  of  the  mountain:  having  adopted  these  precautions, 
tin-  labor  commenced  of  breaking  away  all  those  frag- 
ments which  had  from  timo  to  time  become  detach.  <| 
from  the  surrounding  columns  of  D$  Stone,  and  destroyed 
its  powers  of  motion. 

After  two  hours  hard   toil    these   exertions    were   re- 
paid,    b)     having    the    satisfaction    of   making    this    huge 
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mass   which  measure*   seven   feet   six  by  five  feet   inn.  . 
easily  rock,  by  the  slightest  imposition  of  the  hand. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  representa- 
tion that  there  is  but  little  space  betwixt  the  adjacent 
boulders  and  the  Tittehstone,  (for  by  this  title  must  the 
trembling  stone  be  called  hereafter),  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Tittebstonb  rocks  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, not  between  them,  for  there  is  no  room  for  it, 
but  from  East  to  West.  As  I  had  been  informed  be- 
tween my  two  visits,  that  there  existed  a  traditionary 
account  of  a  former  Backing  Stone  on  this  eminence, 
ulii<li  was  overthrown  by  tin-  wilfulness  of  some  wretched 
idlers,  1  was  induced  to  turn  the  Tittkbstonb  round  from 
its  balancing  centre,  and  make  its  side  rest  against  1 1  it- 
point  nearest  to  it, 

Ne  cuiquam  gloham,  aaxumvc  impune  movore 
Ulli  sit  licitum. 

This,  though  unavoidably  disturbing  for  a  time  its  powers 
of  equipoise  and  oscillation,  is  however,  the  means  of 
preserving  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  hereafter. 
A  very  gentle  degree  of  leverage,  bearing  round  to  the 
South,  will  again  restore  it  to  a  proper  position  and  per- 
fect state  of  equilibrium ;  at  present  it  is  immoveable. 

Having  narrated,  perhaps  rather  too  circumstantially, 
my  impressions  regarding  the  TrrrsBsTONB,  it  remains  for 
me  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  my  readers  of  any  erro- 
neous notions  they  may  have  upon  the  subject  of  Rock- 
ing Stones  in  general.  They  have  been  called  artificial, 
and  fabled  to  havo  been  placed  in  their  state  of  equi- 
poise by  incredible  skill  and  labor.  But  of  all  the  fal- 
lacies which  dreaming  antiquaries  have  echoed  from  ago 
to  age  to  mislead  their  followers  this  is  among  the 
greatest.  They  have  been  called  Druidical  Monuments. 
The  Druidic  Priesthood  might  possibly  havo  made  use 
of  them  to  deceive  in  some  way  or  other  the  vulgar, 
just   as  the   celebrated  Gygonian    Stone   mentioned   by 
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Ptolemy  Hephestion '  was  employed,  which  might  have 
been  stirred  by  the  stalk  of  an  Asphodel  yet  not  re- 
moved by  any  force  whatever  from  its  position,  but 
that  they  ever  placet!  them  as  they  now  stand,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  That  they  made  them  sub- 
servient to  purposes  of  imposition,  as  a  means  of  cheat- 
ing the  vulgar,  is  more  than  likely;  the  actual  position 
of  the  Stones  themselves  1  believe  to  be  purely  natural. 
And  this  will  readily  appear  when  we  examine  with 
carefulness  the  geological  structure  of  the  Titterstono 
and  the  surrounding  bloeks. 

The  Hill  which  has  taken  its  name  from  this  adven- 
titious circumstance  is  a  formation  of  liasalt,  and  in 
Basalt  |x<rhaps  more  than  in  any  other  rook,  there  is 
a  disposition  to  disintegrate  from  exposure  to  the  ef- 
fects of  atmosphere.  There  is  round  the  North  \V> 
side  of  this  hill,  and  also  along  the  greater  length  of 
the  Hoar  Edq«,  a  series  of  fine  columnar  Uocks,  having 
their  Prisms  unusually  large.  Tub  Giant's  Chaib,  for 
instance,  has  its  pillars  fifteen,  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  intervening  lengths  of  four,  five,  and  six  feet  be- 
i  the  joints.  As  the  extremities  of  these  were  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  they  gradually  be- 
came loosened  at  the  joints,  so  that  in  time  they  were 
eaten  away  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency,  and 
either  rested  for  their  sup|>ort  on  a  very  small  |*>int, 
or  became  detached  from  the  parent  column  altogether. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Titterhtonk  Mountain  first  took  it« 
name.  Nature  placed  the  stone  in  its  state  of  equilib- 
riuiii.  and  the  art  and  craft  of  a  designing  Priesthood, 
made  use  of  its  singular  position  to  further  their  designs. 
Or  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tittekstone  itself,  one  of  the 
nodules  through  disintegration  became  detached  from  the 

1  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Stukeley  says  (Stonehengc  Restored,  p.  60)  "  It 
seems  this  word  (iyyunitt*  is  purely  Celtic,  fur  (ttriuyog  si^iiifus 
mutilans,  the  rocking  stone  ;  and  otrgon  is  wliat  the  boys  witli  as 
call  a  gig,  or  little  top."    Owen's  Welsh  Diet.  1ms  giring  a  motion. 
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pillar,  and  accidentally  falling  upon  one  of  it*  angles,  it 
was  immediateK  endowed  with  the  power  of  rocMng, 
•in<l  afterwards  became  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  give 
name  to  the  eminence  on   which  it  stands. 

The  summit  of  the  Tittebstonk  is  encircled  by  an 
agger  of  loose  stones  heaped  up  artificially  like  those 
upon  the  other  two  Clee  Hills.  The  enclosure  h 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  but  the  Vallum  is 
inferior  to  that  round  Abdon  Hi  kk  in  height,  as  well 
as  breadth.  It  measures  from  North  to  South  tiv. 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  from  Kast  to  West  ra- 
ther more  than  double  the  distance,  about  half  a  mile. 
Where  it  is  most  perfect,  which  is  on  the  South  West 
side,  the  internal  height  of  the  vallum  is  not  more  than 
six  feet,  and  the  external  fifteen.  At  the  East  North 
Blast  it  is  much  depressed  for  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred paces.  It  then  disappears  for  a  short  distance. 
When  we  again  come  to  it,  it  is  still  lowered,  but 
twenty  feet  across  it.  The  original  entrance  is  tw.  nt\ 
feet  wide,  and  lies  on  the  South  South  East  side  of 
the  hill. 

Tho  object  of  the  works  upon  those  three  eminences 
was  the  same;  for  though  there  are  but  few  indications 
of  Circles  upon  tho  present  spot,  yet  what  actually  exists 
gives  sufficient  evidence  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusion 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  against  supposing  that  these 
remains,  and  all  similar  ones,  such  as  enclosures  upon 
mountains  where  Carnes,  and  Circles,  and  Cromlechs  are 
found,  had  a  twofold  intention.  They  were  partly  de- 
voted to  religious,  and  partly  to  sepulchral  uses.  If  wo 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  our  places  of  worship, 
we  observe  both  these  objects  united,  and  a  temple  used 
for  sacred  purposes  i-  <_'enerally  accompanied  by  a  spot 
consecrated  for  the  sepulture  of  the  worshippers.  Tho 
same  custom  in  all  probability  prevailed  .a  the  remotest 
period,  and  though  we  have  no  proofs  that  all  theso  re- 
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mains  were  alike  devoted  to  religious  ends,  yet  both 
Cromlechs  and  Carxes  wli.  never  thoroughly  examined, 
have  indicated  a  funereal  occupation.  To  what  precise 
object  the  Circus  were  destined,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
All  that  we  can  positively  tell  about  them  is,  that  they 
abound  wherever  we  meet  with  the  two  other  kinds  of 
monuments,  so  that  let  their  purpose  have  been  what  it 
might  the  three  cannot  be  separated.  It  seems  most 
natural  to  think  that  these  Circus  had  either  a  religious 
or  a  sepulchral  application,  or  both  united.  Within  the 
enclosure  under  notice  there  is  additional  illustration 
afforded  to  strengthen  such  an  hypothesis.  We  see  for 
instance,  a  large  Carnb  at  the  South  East  point,  and 
another  still  larger  and  higher  at  the  West,  whilst  we  re- 
cognise the  broken  circumferences  of  three  or  four  Crocus, 
composed  of  single  stones,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, in  their  immediate  contiguity.  There  is  also  a 
singular  mound  two  yards  high  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
nearly  upon  th«-  loftiest  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  not  unlike 
Caer  Bran  Castls  in  Sanertd,  figured  in  Borlase's  Natural 
History  of  Cornwall,  p.  546,  though  without  tho  inter- 
nal circle  of  stones.  Originally  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  many  other  objects  of  the  same  nature  upon  the 
Tittkrstonk,  which  are  now  covered,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  tho  course  of  a  few  years  even  all  theso 
remains  will  be  eftaced  by  an  accumulation  of  turf. 
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at  the  South  Eastern  foot 

n  (a  lofty  mountain  on  the 

of  Shropshire)  are  three  re- 

liiuiiimi.  nt.s  .it  mi  -;Tv:tt  dis- 
asundcr,  whose  enrtinn  must 
ed  to  the  most  remote  an- 
Two  of  those  are  in  our  own 
slight  remains  of  the  third,  are  a  few  paces 
out  of  it,  and  consequently  stand  in  Montgomeryshire. 
I  ii  t  ho  relative  position  of  these  monuments  to  each  other 
there  is  something  very  singular,  and  it  would  lead  an 
imaginative  person  to  consider  them  Dracontic. 

If  we  take  the  remains  near  the  Marsh  Pool  first, 
which  have  erroneously  obtained  the  designation  of  Hoar 
Stones,  but  which  for  the  sake  of  correctness  I  shall  dis- 
continue, and  term  the  Marsh  Pool  Circle,  if  we  begin 
here,  at  the  North  West,  and  go  over  Stapoiey  Hill, 
through  Mitchell's  Fold,  and  thence  descend  to  the 
Whetstones  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  shall  have  proceeded  in  a  curved 
or  sinuous  lino  for  the  distance  of  two  miles.  In  our 
course  we  have  the  three  monuments  in  question;  at 
one  extremity  a  Circle  consisting  of  thirty  two  upright 
stones  ranged  round  its  circumference;  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  mutilated  fragments  called  the  Whetstones, 
and  upon  the  intervening  elevated  ground,  the  larger 
works  of  Mitchell's  Fold  which  are  rather  more  than 
midway  along  the   curve.     Now  in  this  there  is   a   do- 
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gree  of  resemblance  to  what  exist*  at  Stanton  Drew, 
and  Ablry.  At  the  latter  place,  in  fact,  the  curva- 
ture of  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  great  temples 
is  precisely  similar,  whilst  the  two  circles  there,  are 
surrounded,  as  this  is,  with  a  rallum  of  earth,  having 
its  fo$$e  within.  It  is  true  that  here  we  no  longer  see 
the  stones  on  each  ride  forming  an  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  tke  Body  of  tke  Serpent,  or  the  two  templet* 
upon  the  high  ground,  but  knowing  the  tendency  of 
stones  to  become  obliterated  by  moss,  to  sink  into  the 
soiL,  or  their  chances  of  destruction  from  the  wicked 
spirit  which  has  always  prevailed  among  ignorant  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  who  look  upon  them  with  do  higher 
feelingB  than  utility  would  inspire,  and  who  recklessly 
make  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  building  some 
miserable  dwelling,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  in  account- 
ing for  their  deficiency. 

Whether  this  was  ever  when  in  its  nrnst  complete 
state  an  Ophite  kieropram,  must  continue  unknown  to 
ourselves  and  tuooeoding  ages.  That  it  was  designed 
with  a  religious  intention,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  : 
though  the  precis* •  nature  of  the  solemnities,  and  the 
objects  of  adoration  the  worshipers  had  before  them 
must  still  remain  veiled  in  j>eqietual  darkness.  We  know 
that  the  hierogram  of  the  Sun  was  a  Circle ;  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  were  Circular.  The  Arkites  adored  the  per- 
sonified ark  of  Noah  ;  their  temples  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Skip.  The  Ophites  adored  a  Serpent  deity  ; 
their  temples  assumed  the  form  of  a  Serpent.  And  to 
oome  more  homo  to  our  own  times  and  feelings,  the 
Christian  retains  a  remnant  of  the  same  idea  when  he 
builds  his  Churches  in  the  form  of  a  Cross  ;  the  Cross 
being  at  once  the  symbol  of  his  creed,  and  the  hiero- 
gram of  his  Gou1. 

1  Observation*  on  I>racontia,  by  the  Rev.  John  Uathurst  Dcanc, 
Areha>ol.  voL  xxv.  p.  11*1. 
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I'h. 'it  the  monuments  upon  Stapeley  Hill  were  ,1,  \ <>ted 
to  Serpent  worship  is  an  idea  that  must  rest  purely  upon 
conjecture.  And  after  the  most  diligent  sifting,  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  question,  we  are  in  possession 
of  little  beyond  it  to  offer.  To  a  certain  degree  these 
remains  are  conformable  to  those  temples  which  Stukeley 
■  <  •  nturv  ago,  and  Mr  Deane  at  the  present  day,  have 
with  much  erudition  and  ingenuity  pronounced  to  be  of 
a  Dracontian  nature.  Yet,  admitting  them  to  be  of 
this  kind,  we  are  still  unable  to  fill  up  the  Serpent's 
form  entirely.  We  have  only  remaining  its  Head,  the 
Whetstones;  its  Tail,  tho  Marsh  Pool  Circle  ;  and 
a  |M»rtion  of  its  Body,  Mitchell's  Fold,  to  supply  tho 
hierogram.  The  Vertebra*,  or  Avenue  is  wanting.  If 
with  such  a  deficiency,  tin-  enquirer  can  recognise  Dn\- 
contia,  he  will  he  will  repaid  for  a  visit  to  tin-  dreary 
and  impressive  region  where  these  mysterious  objects  are 
scattered.  Indulging  tin-  reflections  of  so  pleasant  a 
theory,  he  will  tread  with  lighter  steps  tho  treacherous 
surface,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the  want  of  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  that  which  "chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  or  bitter  fancies"  supplies.  Should  he,  whilo 
seeking  for  these  highly  interesting  memorials,  see  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  plausibility  in  this  hyi>othesis  to  enlist 
credulity  in   its  favour, 

(Turpc  nee  est  tali  credulitatc  capi) 
it  will  tend  materially  to  I  —>\\  the  distance  of  n  long 
and  tedious  journey,  and  beguile  his  wanderings  over  a 
district  that  is  unusually  wild  and  desolate;  while  the 
novel  and  pleasing  impressions,  which  such  scenery  and 
thoughts  stamp  upon  the  imagination,  will  requite  him 
for  tho  endurance  of  toil  and  hunger. 

It  is  the  Soui  that  sees;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  bat  the  Mind  descries! 


Cfje  ifcttjrtetonf*. 


he  Whetstones,  or  head  of  this  pr&- 
turned  Oimutal  Temple  (for  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  can  only  regard 
such  theories  in  the  light  of  agree- 
able fancies),  lie  at  the  foot  of  Corn- 
don,  upon  the  Shropshire  side.  They 
are  so  close  upon  the  borders  of  this 
county  as  almost  to  be  in  it.  Those  three  stones  were 
Formerly  placed  upright  though  they  now  lean,  owing  to 
the  soft  and  boggy  nature  of  the  soil.  They  stand 
equidistant  and  assume  a  circular  position.  Originally 
they  evidently  formed  part  of  a  circle,  for  they  stand 
too  far  apart  to  have  ever  been  supjwrters  of  a  Crom- 
lech, even  if  their  actual  bearing  with  regard  to  each 
other  did  not  forbid  the  supposition.  The  highest  of 
these  is  four  feet  above  the  surface ;  one  foot  six  inches 
in  thickness,  and  three  feet  in  width.  Vulgar  tradition 
has  given  them  their  present  title,  though  without  any 
apparent  reason,  for  as  they  are  all  of  basalt,  they  would 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  use  the  common  acceptation  of 
their  name  implies.  Can  this  title  refer  to  any  thing 
sacrificial?  and  be  derived  from  the  C.  Brit,  ptraed  vaeny 
or  blood-stone  ?  It  is  all  supposition,  and  the  utmost 
insight  we  can  obtain  is  slight  and  insignificant.  Our 
facts  are  so  few,  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw  upon 
the  imagination,  which  though  it  bo  the  most  capti- 
vating, is  in  proportion  the  most  unsafe  antiquarian  guide. 
Let  us  see,  however,  how  far  etymology  will  servo  us  in 
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throwing  light  upon  the  olpefti  «.f  ..ur   enquiry,   that    i>. 
upon  these  and  such  as  art'  in  their  ImntltiltTt  vicinity. 

Stapelby  Hill  seems  properly  to  derive  it*  name 
from  the  Islandie  Stapi,  Soopulus  prominens.  In  l<»u 
Latin  Stapitu  means  a  tomb;  the  Salique  law  us«-s  the 
word  thus,  u  Si  quia  aristatonem,  id  est,  Staplum  supra 
hominem  mortuum  coapulaverit ;"'  this  definition  point- 
to  something  $*pulchral:  and  thus  we  have  Stapleton, 
in  Salop,  where  a  Urge  Tumulus  was  opened  a  I  ■ 
years  ago.  Another  signification  would  render  it  a 
spot  where  merchandize  is  pitched,  a  public  place;  in 
the  Ripuarian  law-,  ordinances  governing  the  inli.il.it 
ants  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  ten  eeuturies  ago  at 
least,  Stafel  denotes  a  citadel  or  royal  teat,  with  what 
stringency  these  derivations  bear  upon  the  existing  re- 
mains, tho  reader  must  judge.  As  for  Mit<  ni-a.i.'s  I'.m., 
two  surmises  may  be  offered.  The  fir-t  would  flinmhri 
tho  word  into  the  A.  Sax.  miYMfMbld  quasi  Mitchel- 
Md,  or  tho  fold  lying  betwixt  tho  Wiiktstonwj  and 
Marsh  Pool  Circle  ;  the  other  would  connect  it  with 
the  C.  Brit,  mid,  an  enclosure.  Corndon,  in  C.  Brit, 
simply  signifies  a  dark  projection ;  in  Celt,  it  signifies 
tho  crowned  mountain,  from  Corn  a  crown,  and  don  a 
mountain,  or  Corn  from  Cam,  a  heap  of  stones,  and  Don, 
on  high:  alluding  to  the  six  Carnrddm  on  its  summit. 
The  name  of  Dysowylfa  underneath  it,  denotes  a  look- 
out place.  Such  is  the  feeble  light  which  etymology 
throws  upon  tho  different  objects  around.  With  wli.it 
insuperable  difficulties  then  is  the  subject  beset.  Ld  Of 
turn  from  those  vain  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  and 
describe  what  we  can  really  see  in  another  quart' 
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At  the  present  day  Mitchell's  Fold  consists  of 
fourteen  stones;  ten  of  which  are  more  or  less  upright, 
and  four  of  them  lying  flat.  They  are  disposed  at  un- 
equal distances  in  an  irregular  circle,  which  is  ninety 
feet  from  North  to  South  and  eighty-five  from  East 
to  West.  When  the  brief  description  of  it  was  writ- 
ten, that  is  found  in  the  Addenda  to  Camden's  Britan- 
nia*, none  of  these  stones  were  prostrate.  One  at  the 
Eastern  point  only  is  mentioned  as  inclining :  since 
that  period  it  has  fallen.  Though  there  be  two  or 
■  three  accidental  omissions  of  distance  between  somo  of 
the  stones,  the  following  measures  may  be  received  on 
the  whole  as  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  their 
relative  position.  If  we  allow  three  feet  for  the  average 
width  of  each  stone  at  its  base,  and  place  them  aeord- 
ing  to  the  intervening  distance  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  five  feet  apart,  it  will  make  the  complete  circle 
consist  of  thirty  stones.  There  was  formerly  an  entrance 
on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  stone  of  great<*t  altitude 
now  remains*.     The  adjacent  one  on  the  Western  side, 

1  This  account  is  as  follows.  "  The  greatest  diameter  is  ninety- 
one  feet  and  a  half,  the  shorter  eighty-fix  bet  and  a  half."  (These 
measures  must  luivc  hern  taken  from  exterior  to  exterior.  Mine 
which  were  carefully  taken  with  a  hundred  foot  taj»e,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant,  vary  a  little  from  then  dimension*.)  "There 
are  fourteen  stones  remaining,  and  the  vacancies  require  thirteen 
or  fourteen  more,  a  is  six  feet  high ;  o  is  as  high  hut  leans. 
These  two  stones  are  six  feet  distant."  (These  refer  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  stone  in  my  ]>hui. )  "The  next  in  sire  is  •":  (this 
is  the  fourth  stone  in  my  plan);  "from  whence  is  a  prospect 
westward  between  two  sloping  hills  to  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
Long  mountains,  which  prospect  would  have  been  lost  in  any  other 
situation  of  the  circle."  "  *  is  a  stone  eighty  yards  distant"  (See  this 
marked  in  the  plan  of  tlie  second  circle.)  This  way  is  high  land 
of  Corn  Alton  Forest,"  Camden's  Britan.  p.  634.  Unfortunately  tl»e 
editor  does  not  say  when  or  from  whom  he  received  this  communi- 
cation.   The  legend  on  the  spot  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  at  present. 

'  In  a  letter  from  James  Ducarel,  Esq.  to  his  brother,  dated 
Shrewsbury,  May  11,  1752,  and  published  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, I  find  the  first  mention  of  these  antiquities.  He  says,  "One 
Mr  Whitfield,  an  eminent  Surgeon,  and  a  good  scholar,  who  is  a 
man  of  good  fortune  in  this  town,  has  told  me  that  he  had  given 
a  friend  of  his  a  rough  draft  that  he  himself  took  of  Mtdgley'i 
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now  fl:it.  was  I.  .inimr  when  (inugh  received  his  account 
of  it,  but  when  Mr  Ducai-el's  informant  saw  it,  the  two 
served  as  sides  to  a  Portal  of  Entrance,  and  even  had 
one  lying  across  the  top.  These  losses,  and  most  lik«-ly 
more  inij>ortant  ones  unrecorded,  have  happened  to 
Mitchell's  Fold  within  tho  last  eighty-six  years,  wh.n 
the  spot  wss  6rst  described.  The  decay  seems  to  have 
been  gradual,  and  wo  are  happily  spared  the  pain  of 
noticing  that  it  has  suffered  through  ignorant  and  wilful 
despoilors.  A  Valium  originally  onclosed  the  whole,  evi- 
dent marks  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  North  West- 
ern Shir. 

If  we  commence  on  the  Western  sido  of  the  circle 
tin-  existing  portions  of  it  appear  as  follow: 

No.  1  is  three  feet  high  and  four  wide:  distant  from 
2nd  twenty-ono  feet. 

2  is  five  feet  high  :  distant  from  3rd  forty  feet. 

3  is  leaning,   but   still   three  feet   above   surface, 

and  ten  feet  from  4th. 

4  is  flat. 

5  is  flat. 

6  is  four  feet  above  surface. 

7  is  much  depressed :  nine  feet  from  8th. 

8  is  five   feet  ten  inches  high,  formed  Northern 

Fold  above  two  yean  ago.  As  he  came  home  one  night,  he  fell 
in  amongst  the  stones  by  chance,  ami  thinking  it  a  Druid  temple, 
returned  there  the  next  day  to  view  it,  when  no  was  confinm!  in 
his  opinion;  and  took  the  above  draft,  which  he  gave  to  a  friend 
to  do  out  neatly.  He  has  promised  me  a  cony  of  it,  if  his  frii ml, 
who  is  a  Lawyer,  has  not  thrown  it  away.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  that  Kynaston  and  I  are  to  take  a  ride  to  see  it  when  he  has 
a  little  leisure,  as  we  must  lie  out  when  we  go."  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, vol.  iv.  p.  G21. 

Again,  in  June  the  8th  of  the  same  year,  he  says  "We  shall 
go  to  Medgley't  Fold  shortly.  Whitfield  says,  your  upright  is  pretty 
true.  What  you  call  a  Portal  he  calls  a  Tribunal,  says  there  was 
a  stone  across  your  two  Portals,  like  those  of  Stone  Henge,  and  that 
the  stone  at  eighty  yards  distance  was  the  altar.  Some  of  the 
little  stones  on  the  East  are  almost  overgrown  with  moss  and 
grass."    lb.  p.  623. 
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Bide  of  Portal,  is  foursided,  measure  two 
feet  two  inches  on  two  sides,  eight  inches, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  on  other  two  sides. 
It  is  six  feet  from  9th. 
No.  9  was  other  side  of  Portal :  is  prostrate :  is  thirty 
feet  from  10th. 

10  is  two   feet   above   surface :    is  thirty-four   feet 

from  11th. 

1 1  is  two  feet  above  surface :  is  five  feet  from  12th. 
1 8  is  one  foot  high. 

13  is  large  and  prostrate:  there  are  marks  of  one 

having  stood  between  the  13th  and  14th  stone: 
from  13th  stone  to  14th  is  twelve  feet. 

14  is  two  feet  above  ground,  and  fifteen  feet  from 

the  first  stone. 

There  is  a  Second  Circle  a  little  elevated,  and  hav- 
ing its  centre  highest,  about  seventy  paces  to  the  South 
South  East  of  the  great  one.  This  measures  seventy- 
two  feet  from  North  to  South,  and  has  seven  stones 
that  vary  from  two  feet  to  one  foot  in  height,  and 
are  four  feet  asunder,  which  distances  make  it  to  con- 
tain thirty  stones  like  the  other.  On  the  Eastern  verge 
of  this  circle  is  a  very  large  stone  two  feet  above  the 
surface.  This  must  be  that  figured  in  the  Addenda 
to  Camden,  I  imagine.  Faint  indications  appear  of 
a  Third  Circle  to  the  North  East  of  this,  but  the 
marks  are  so  slight  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  bo 
made  out. 

The  whole  of  this  ground  is  traversed  in  several 
places  by  mounds,  which  have  every  appearance  of  being 
constructed  at  a  remote  period,  and  seem  to  be  coeval 
with  these  remains.  One  Vallum,  for  instance,  runs  for 
half  a  mile  from  North  West  to  South  East;  it  is  four 
feet  high,  and  has  a  ditch  upon  each  side  of  it.  Were 
there  no  other  reasons  for  ascribing  these  monuments 
to  a  period  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  connecting  them 
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with  services  of  a  religious  character,  this  simple  fact 
would  of  itself  tend  to  shew  that  these  stones  were 
erected  for  a  sacred  purpose.  Thus  we  find  at  Aveim  ky 
the  fosse  is  within  the  Vallum.  And  1  was  informed 
by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  from  observations 
he  had  made  upon  several  British  works  in  Wiltshire,  the 
foue  within  the  Vallum  invariably  distinguished  a  religious 
work  from  one  that  was  military.  At  the  Arbour  Low* 
in  Derbyshire,  the  fosse  is  within  the  Vallum1. 

A  curious  tradition  has  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  respecting  Mitch- 
ell's Fold.  It  is  fabled  that  in  this  enclosure  "  the 
Giant  use«l  t<>  milk  his  cow,  who  is  represented  as  being 
unusually  productive,  giving  as  much  as  was  demanded, 
until  at  length  an  old  crone  tried  to  milk  her  in  a 
riddle,  when  indignant  at  the  attempt,  she  ceased  to  yield 
her  usual  supply,  and  wandered,  as  the  story  goes,  into 
Warwickshire,  where  her  sub*-<|u<-nt  life  and  actions 
are  i<li-ntihVd  as  those  of  the  Dvtt  Cow." 

1  V.  Peggo  on  the  Arbour  Lows,  Art-haw).  voL  vii.  p.  147. 
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b  may  consider  the  Circle  near  Shelve 
as  the  Northern  approach  to  the  more 
important  remains  on  Stapeley  Hill. 
It  lies  in  a  bog  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  North  West  of  the  new  turn- 
pike road  leading  from  Mimt&rley 
to  Bishop's  Castle.  The  nearest  place 
to  this  dreary  spot  that  bears  a  name  is  the  Marsh 
Pool.  The  stones  of  this  Circle  are  so  low  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  until  you  approach  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  pl:ic«*  when-  they  are  situated.  They 
have  obtained  a  wrong  title  in  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
(No.  lx.)  being  called  Hoar  Stone,  which  is  a  rem- 
nant of  early  ages  totally  different.  When  I  saw  them 
in  the  year  1838  there  were  thirty-two  single  stones 
remaining,  which  averaged  from  one  foot  to  two  in 
height  above  the  ground,  were  placed  five  asunder,  and 
disposed  in  eireular  order,  round  a  rini:  measurini:  from 
East  to  West  seventy-three  feet,  from  North  to  South 
seventy-five.  Nearly  in  the  centre  stood  a  stone  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  surrounding  ones,  being  seven 
feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet  high.  Originally  the 
circle  contained  at  least  four  more  stones ;  the  intelli- 
gent old  farmer  upon  whoso  land  they  are,  whilst  as- 
sisting mo  to  measure,  supposed  the  circle  when  perfect 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  stones.  I  could  not,  however, 
bring  them  up  to  more  than  thirty-six1.     Beginning  due 

1  If  there  were  forty  stones  at  first,  the  number  will  correspond 
with  the  number  in  the  circle  near  Keswick,  and  the  second  circle 
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North,  we  find  the  first  five  stones  equidistant.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  stone  and  the  seventh  a  blank  occurs  of 
twelve  feet.  This  will  allow  room  for  the  seventh  stone. 
In  like  manner  the  ninth,  fifteenth,  and  thirtieth  are 
deficient.  All  of  these  stones  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  size.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  being  four  feet  across  their  base,  and  two  feet 
above  the  surface.  The  Northern  stone,  No.  1,  is  a 
foot  high,  the  others  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  vary 
from  this  height  above  the  soil,  to  a  few  inches. 

at  Stone  Henoe,  Stukeley,  Wood  and  Waltire  make  the  inner  pa- 
rabola of  Stone  Henoe  to  consist  of  nineteen  stones.  Four  circles 
in  the  Hundred  of  I'enwith,  Cornwall,  contain  also  nineteen  stones 
each :  to  mark  as  has  been  imagined  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  year,  the  twelve  months,  and  seven  days.  (Sec  Borlaso,  p.  191. 
Higgins*  Celtic  Druids,  p.  240.) 


3Sritt£rt)  ^erioU. 
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t  is  a  fact,  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
England,  bordering  upon  the  Princi- 
pality, was  the  chief  seat  of  conflict 
In-tween  the  Britons  and  the  Romans: 
though  it  is  not  so  universally  known 
that  the  most  prominent  eminences 
throughout  this  district  were  fortified.  There  were  fre- 
quent hostilities  between  the  Welsh  and  the  Anglo  Sax- 
ons, but  their  defensive  works  are  usually  small,  mere 
epaulements  of  a  circular  form,  single  ditched;  they  are 
chiefly  known  under  tho  name  of  Rinob,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  those  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  are  in- 
variably adapted  to  tho  nature  of  the  eminence,  usually 
isolated,  or  detached.  U|h>ii  which  tli<  \  are  found.  liy 
far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  referable  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  foregoing,  and  must  be  assigned 
to  the  Roman  era.  A  great  similarity  prevails  between 
all  of  them.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  double 
agger  of  stones  surrounding  the  area  of  the  camp.  This 
system  grew  out  of  circumstances.  The  places  where  we 
meet  with  such  a  kind  of  fortress  are  chiefly  on  rocky 
or  stony  heights,  where  the  materials  for  its  construc- 
tion were  at  hand.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
troops  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  the  people 
they  invaded,  kept  in  the  valleys  as  much  as  possible; 
they  naturally  preferred  the  plain  from  a  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  the  mountains.     There  was  there  an  absence 
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of  the  material  which  the  Britons  rendered  available  for 
the  purposes  of  shelter  and  protection  on  the  heights 
above :  and  consequently,  while  they  formed  rampires  of 
stones,  the  Romans  in  turn  built  theirs  of  earth.  This 
is  particularly  shewn  in  the  entrenchments  at  Nordy 
Bank  ;  Norton  Camp  ;  Brandon  Camf,  &c,  &c.  And 
the  reverse  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Wkkkin  ;  the  two 
Cakr  Caradocs;  the  Ditches;  Tonglby  Hill;  Birrough 
Hill  ;   Hen   Dinah,  &c,   &c. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  fortifications  are 
to  be  found  on  those  sides  of  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
.<l(lr<.  which  trench  upon  '  Wales ;  and  this  faet  serves 
to  confirm  the  account  left  us  by  the  most  impartial  of 
Roman  Historians,  that  his  countrymen  in  the  Conquest 
of  Great  Britain,  met  with  the  greatest  resistance  in 
this  quarter. 

The  transactions  of  the  period  have  attracted  the 
in »tirr  of  several  writers,  h»  that  it  would  be  but  mere 
repetition  to  pass  them  in  review  again.  The  subject 
has  excited  the  attention  of  Antiquaries  and  Poets, 
and  received  almost  every  degree  of  illustration,  re- 
condite and  fanciful,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this 
portion  of  British  History.  As  bearing  upon  Shro|>shire 
particularly,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  nearly  a 
century  after  Julius  Cratar  first  landed  on  the  English 
Coast,  Aulus  Plautius  and  Vespasian  were  occupied  in 
reducing  the  country  south  of  the  Thames,  for  although 
Caesar  nominally  conquered  Britain,  he,  in  reality,  left  it 
only  with  the  reputation  of  having  first  shewn  it  to  his 
countrymen.  These  two  generals  were  employed  sevon  years 
in  bringing  this  district  into  subjection.  And  they  had  no 
Booner  succeeded,  than  during  a  temporary  absence  the 
adjacent  tribes  overran  the  newly  conquered  country. 

When  Ostorius  Scapula,  their  successor,  was  ap- 
pointed   Propraetor  he   found   things   in   great   disorder. 
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The  unsubdued  tribes  had  made  war  on  those  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  not  supposing  that  the  new  general 
would  come  out  against  them  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  which  he  was  but  recently  appointed.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case :  for  he  displayed  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  decision,  marching  at  once  with  such 
an  army  as  he  had,  cutting  to  pieces  all  those  who 
opposed  him,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  and  effectually  pre- 
venting their  reassembling.  Suspicious  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  acting,  he  was  unwilling  to  trust 
to  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  peace;  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  whilst  this  would  allow  rest  to  the  enemy, 
and  enablo  them  to  recruit  their  forces,  he  should  be 
less  ablo  to  contend  with  them  afterwards,  he  prepared 
to  disarm  the  nations  whom  there  was  reason  to  dis- 
trust, and  to  draw  round  them  a  line  of  Camps  between 
the  Avon  and  the  Severn. 

Those  nations  who  fluctuated  between  war  and  peace 
were  immediately  awed  by  his  defeating  the  Iceni.  Ho 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Cangi,  whose  terri- 
tories 1).'  oMiij.I.ti  lv  r.iv.iL'' <1.  This  blOllghl  \i\<  army 
dose  upon  the  sea;  but  before  he  could  pursue  his  con- 
quests Southwards  he  was  recalled  by  a  revolt  among 
the  Brigantes.  After  the  slaughter  of  a  few  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  power,  this  tribe  pu- 
sillanimously  submitted  to  servitude.  But  neither  severity 
or  conciliation  had  any  effect  upon  the  Si  lures,  a  war- 
like race,  who  dwelt  in  the  South  Western  district  of 
the  Principality,  against  whom  his  next  operations  were 
directed.  This  tribe,  exasperated  at  the  threat  of  Clau- 
dius that  he  would  utterly  exterminate  them,  as  he  had 
already  done  the  Sicambri,  fought  with  a  degree  of 
bravery  and  determination  that  checked  for  a  length- 
ened period  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Besides 
trusting  to  their  peculiar  ferocity,  they  reposed  great  con- 
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fidence  in  the  valour  of  Caradog,  or  Caractacus,  their 
chief.  Prudently  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  so  as  to  make  up  by  this  means  the  undis- 
ciplined state  of  his  troops,  he  transferred  the  war  in- 
to the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  where  being  joined  by 
those  who  mistrusted  the  Roman  alliance,  he  at  once 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis'.     He   posted   himself  upon 

1  As  the  passage  in  Tacitus  that  refers  to  these  events  is  of  import- 
ance, I  shall  place  it  before  the  rvader.  He  will  immediately  see  that 
I  have  not  attempted  a  literal  translation,  my  object  having  been  to 
confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  use  of  the  facts  which  it 
embodies. 

At  in  Britannia  P.  Ostorium  proprwtorem  turbida-  re*  excepcre, 
erfusis  in  agrum  sociorum  hustibus,  eo  viulentius,  quod  novum  duccin 
exciritu  ignoto,  et  cu'pta  hieim-,  iturum  obviam  nun  rvltantur.  Mo 
gnarus  primis  eventibus  nut u in  aut  nduciam  gigni,  citas  eohortes 
rapit:  et  ca-sis  qui  rvstitcrunt,  disjectos  cunsei-tatus,  no  rursus  con- 
glubarentur,  infrnaaqnci  et  bifida  \*\x  noo  duci  Don  militi  requiem 
pcrmitu-ret ;  iletralierv  anna  Mttpectia,  ductosque  castris  Antonam  et 
sabrinam  fluvios  cohibere  jwirat.  Quod  primi  loan]  abnuere,  valida 
gens,  nee  prudiis  contusi,  quiasucietatcm  nustram  volentea  accvsM-rant, 
bisque  auetoribus  cin-umjecta*  nationcs  locum  pugna?  delcgvrv  septum 
agresti  aggere  et  aditu  angusto,  ne  pervius  equiti  font.  Ea  muni- 
ment a  dux  Komanus,  quamquam  sine  robore  legionum  sociales  copiaa 
ducebat,  perrumi*Tv  aggreditur,  et  distributis  cohortibus,  turmas 
quoque,  peditum  ad  munia  accingit.  Tunc  dato  signo  pcrfringunt 
aggerem,  suisque  claustris  impeditos  turbant.  Atque  illi  conscicntia 
noaUionia,  et  oltscptis  effugiis,  multa  et  elara  facinora  feccre.  Qua 
pugna  filius  legati  M.  Ostorius  scrvati  civis  decus  meruit.  (  Vterum 
clado  Icenorum  compositi  qui  bellum  inter  et  |>acvm  dubitabant :  et 
ductus  in  (.tangos  cxercitus.  Yastati  agri,  pneda*  passim  acta? ;  nun 
ausis  aciem  hostibus,  vel  si  ex  occulto  carpcrr  agmeii  tentarent,  pu- 
nito  dolo.  Jamque  ventum  liaud  procul  mari,  quod  Hiherniam  in- 
sulam  aspectat ;  cum  orta-  apud  Bngantcs  discord  i«-  retraxerc  duwrn, 
destinationis  ccrtum,  ne  nova  muliretur,  nisi  prioribus  nrmatia.  Et 
Brigantes  quidem,  paucis  qui  anna  eii'iitaluiut  interfectis,  in  reliquoa 
data  venia,  residerc.  Silurum  gens  bellum  cxerceret,  castrisque  le- 
gionum prvmenda  foreL  Id  quo  promptius  veniret,  colonia  Cama- 
lodunum  valida  veteranorum  nianu  deducitur  in  agros  captivos,  sub- 
sidium  adversus  relxdles,  et  imbuendis  sociis  ad  omcia  legum.  1 1  tun 
inde  in  Siluras,  super  propriam  ferociam,  Caractaci  viribus  confisos: 
qiu-m  multa  ambigua,  multa  prospera  extulerant,  ut  ceteros  Britan- 
norum  imperatores  pnemineret.  »ed  turn  astu  locorum  fraude  prior, 
vi  milituin  inferior,  transfert  bellum  in  Ordovicas,  additisque  qui 
pacem  no6tram  metuehant,  novissimum  casum  experitur;  sumpto  ad 
pradium  loco,  ut  aditus,  abacessus,  cuncta  nobis  importuna,  et  suis 
in  melius  essent.  Tunc  montibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  elementer  accedi 
poterant,  in  modum  valli  saxa  pnestruit:  et  pra-fluebat  amnis  vado 
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a  spot,  to  which  the  approach,  and  from  which  the  re- 
treat were  as  advantageous  to  himself,  as  unfavourable 
to  the  enemy.  The  more  accessible  parts  of  the  emi- 
nence were  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  stones,  and  at 
the  base  flowed  a  river  with  a  shifting  ford.  The  lead- 
ers went  round  to  animate  and  encourage  their  troops 
before  tho  onset,  diminishing  their  fears,  magnifying 
their  hopes,  and  using  such  ineitements  as  tho  occasion 
prompted.  Caractacus  himself  passed  rapidly  from  one 
to  another  along  the  ranks  stationed  upon  the  works, 
urging  them  to  remember  that  the  actions  of  that  day 
would  be  to  them  either  the  «<-imnencomont  of  recovered 
liberty,  or  of  eternal  servitude.  He  recalled  to  th<  no 
the  names  of  their  forefathers  who  had  expelled  the 
Dictator  Caesar,  and  by  whoso  valour  their  own  Bvm 
had  been  preserved  from  the  axo  and  from  tribute,  and 
their  wives  and  children  from  pollution.  This  speech  of 
tho  British   Chieftain  was   answered  by  an  universal  ac- 

inccrto,  catcrvaquc  majorum  pro  munimentis  constitcrant.  Ad  hoc 
gentium  ductores  circuiniro,  bortari,  finnan-  animos,  minuendo  nictu, 
accendenda  Hpc,  aliisquc  belli  imitniiuntis.  Kuimvcro  Caractacus  hue 
illuc  volitaiw,  ilium  diem,  ilium  uciem  leataftatur  aut  reciperaiuU*  liber- 
tatti,  aut  aervitutis  aiertue  inUiumfore:  vocabatque  nomina  majorum, 
qui  dictalortm  Ca**artm  pepuluseiU  I  quorum  virtute  vacui  a  atcuribu* 
el  tributw,  intemerota  conjugum  et  liberorum  corpora  retinerent.  Ha*c 
atquo  talia  diccnti,  adstreperc  vulgus ;  gcntili  quinque  rcligione  ob- 
stnngi,  turn  telis,  run  vulneribu*  ceaturo*.  Obstupctccit  ea  alacritas 
duccm  Romanum:  simul  objectus  amni»,  addition  vallum,  imminen- 
tia  juga,  nihil  nisi  atrox  et  propugnatoributt  frequens,  terrchat.  Bed 
miles  pradium  poscerc,  cuncta  virtut*  expuatmhilia  clamitare,  pnr- 
tirtique  ac  tribuni  paria  differcntcs,  anlorem  exorcitu.s  incendebant. 
Turn  Ostorius,  cireuiriHiiectia  que  impenetrabilia,  qua-quo  pervia, 
ducit  infciutos,  amnemque  baud  diffiouitor  evadit.  I  l>i  ventum  ml 
aggcrcm,  dum  missilibus  certabatur,  plus  vulncrum  in  nos,  et  plcre- 
que  ca»dcs  oriel>antur.  Posteaquam  /acta  testudinc,  rudes  et  intormes 
aaxorum  compages  distract*,  parque  cominus  acics,  decode  re  Ilarbari 
in  juga  montium.  Sed  eo  quoque  irrupere  fercntariua  gravisquo 
miles:  illi  telis  assultantcs;  hi  conferto  gradu,  turbatis  contra  Bri- 
tannorum  ordinibus,  apud  quos  nulla  loricarum  galcaruim 
mina:  et  si  auxiliaries  resisterent,  gladiis  ao  pilis  legionariorum ; 
si  hue  vcrtcrent,  spathis  et  hastis  auxiliorum  stcrnobantur:  clara  ea 
victoria  fuit,  captaque  uxore  et  filia  Caractaci,  fratrcs  quoque  in 
deditionem  accept i.    Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  90—6. 
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claniation  from  the  soldiery,  who  bound  themselves  by 
the  most  solemn  forms  of  their  religion  never  to  yield 
to  wounds  or  weapons.  Sueh  determined  alacrity  struck 
the  Roman  general  with  astonislimcnt ;  whilst  the  river 
before  him,  with  the  rampart  and  the  heights  above 
bristled  with  warriors,  presented  a  fearful  scene  to  en- 
counter. His  troops  became  impatient  for  the  assault, 
crying  out  that  "ever}'  thing  may  be  overcome  by 
valour,"  whilst  the  prefects  and  tribunes  uttering  the 
same  sentiments  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ranks. 

Ostorius  having  reconnoitered  the  ground  to  ascer- 
tain which  parts  were  inaccessible,  and  which  jx'rvious, 
led  on  his  troops,  and  without  difficulty  forded  the  river. 
When  they  reached  the  rampart,  and  only  threw  their 
darts  at  a  distance,  the  Romans  had  great  disadvantage, 
but  after  they  had  closed  their  ranks,  and  placed  their 
shields  over  their  heads  so  as  to  protect  them  whilst 
scaling  the  rough  agger  of  stones,  tearing  down  tin- 
rampart,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  tin-  enemy,  they 
obliged  them  t<>  seek  for  safety  by  flying  to  the  tops  of 
the  adjoining  mountains.  The  light  and  heavy  armed 
soldiers  pursued  them  thither,  tin-  former  attacking  them 
with  their  spears,  the  latter  in  a  body,  till  at  hist  the 
Britons,  without  armour  or  helmets  to  protect  them, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  If  they  resisted  the  auxili- 
aries, they  wert;  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  and  spears 
of  the  legionaries;  and  if  they  turned  against  them,  they 
were  hewn  down  by  the  broadswords  or  pierced  by  the 
javelins  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
Caractacus  were  captured,  but  the  valiant  chief  himself, 
who  had  so  long  been  a  terror  to  tho  Romans,  escaped 
to  the  Brigantes,  hoping  to  find  protection  under  their 
queen,  Cartismandua.  This  wretched  woman,  however, 
immediately  put  him  in  fetters  and  basely  delivered  him 
up  to  their  mutual  enemy.  We  are  told  that  the  same 
magnanimity    that    signalised    him    in    prosperity,    was 
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equally  conspicuous  in  his  misfortunes,  shewing  that  a 
truly  great  man  knows  both  how  to  resist  and  to  sub- 
mit. His  subsequent  fate,  and  undaunted  conduct  when 
brought  before  his  conquerors  in  the  capitol,  are  events 
identified  not  merely  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
but  associated  with  every  feeling  which  is  noble  ami 
exalted  in  human  nature.  His  name  is  transmitted  to 
posterity  without  a  stain ;  and  the  greenest  wreath  of 
glory  that  can  encircle  the  brows  of  any  Patriot,  will 
seem  but  withered  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  enquirer 
when  he  contrasts  it  with  that  bestowed  by  history 
upon  Ca&actacus. 


# 


THE  SUPPOSED  SCENE  OF  ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  ARMIES. 


evehal  places  have  been  mentioned  bj 
authors  as  the  scene  of  Caractacus 
final  defeat  :  but  some  of  them,  from 
not  having  seen  the  spot  they  ti\  upon, 
and  others  from  being  led  away  by  a 
name,  have,  I  think,  perpetuated  a 
mistake  concerning  its  true  position. 
Before  presenting  the  reader  with  my  own  views,  I  -hall 
endeavour  t<>  weigh  fairly  those  <>f  preceding  writers,  by 
which  means  he  will  better  !><•  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgement  of  what  lias  been  advanced.  Camden1,  who 
had  never  seen  Caek  Caraikm-,  a  strongly  entrenched 
fort  betwixt  Kniijkton  and  (lun,  draws  his  infonnation 
from  Hunifry  Lhuyd,  a  learned  antiquary  and  Welsh 
scholar  of  his  own  time,  who  ha<l  visited  it.  The  latter 
writer  narrates  in  what  he  modestly  entitles  a  Fragment 
of  a  little  Commentary  descriptive  of  Britain*,  that  whilst 
he  was  travelling  in  the  retinue  of  his  patron,  the  Marl 
of  Vrundel,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  where  he  had 
extensive  possessions,  he  came  ujkmi  a  place  strongly  for- 
tified  by  nature  and   art  ;   it  was  situated  upon  the  table 

1  It  is  reported  in  the  Principality  that  Camden  never  penetrated 
further  into  North  Wales  than  Conceit,  where  being  taken  for  a  »\t\, 
he  Mas  >o  insulted  by  the  Welsh,  that  it  put  a  stop  to  his  travels. 
Yorke's  Royal  Tribe* of  Waiet,  p.  1  <••_'. 

i  omineutarioli  Britannica?  description^  Fragrnentum.  Auctore 
Humfredo  Lhuyd,  Denbyghiense,  Cainhro  Hritunnu.  12mo.  Colonic? 
Agrippins?  1572,  p.  28.  This  valuable  little  work  wnw  to  have  been 
published  after  the  author's  decease. 
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land  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  surrounded  with  a  trij.h- 
vallum  and  very  deep  ditches :  there  were  three  corres- 
ponding gates  of  entrance  placed  obliquely  towards  each 
other,  precipices  on  three,  and  rivers  on  two  sides ;  it 
was  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  ('Inn.  on  the  right  by 
the  Teme,  and  accessible  only  on  one  part.  The  in- 
habitants informed  him  that  tin-  plaee  was  railed  Cakh 
Caradoc,  that  is,  the  City  of  Caradoc,  and  that  for- 
merly great  battles  had  been  fought  there  against  a 
certain  king  named  Caractacus,  who  at  last  was  con- 
quered and  taken  by  his  enemies.  Whin,  tin-rente, 
continues  my  author,  I  behold  this  place  on  the  borders 
of  the  Silures  and  Ordovices,  for  it  is  scarcely  two  mile* 
distant  from  the  castle  of  Clun,  and  moreover  find  it 
agreeing  most  exactly  with  the  »!•  m -ri|»ti«»n  <>f  Tacitus, 
I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  proof  that  this  must  be  the  identical  spot 
where  Ostorius  contended  with  Caractacus,  and  defeated 
him. 

There  is  so  much  appearance  of  probability  in  tin* 
account,  that  any  one  who  had  new  Men  the  locality, 
would  naturally  l»eliev<  this  must  be  the  very  spot. 
Added  to  which,  there  seems  an  undesigned  plausibility 
in  the  tradition  itself,  deserving  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
existed  at  a  period  when  knowledge  derived  from  the 
dead  languages  was  far  less  widely  spread  than  it  is  at 
the  present  day:  printing  had  scarcely  been  invented  a 
century  before  Lhuyd  published  his  book,  and  in  the 
wild  and  remote  district  where  he  gathered  his  informa- 
tion, the  peasantry  must  have  learned  the  story  tra- 
ditionally. It  was  a  point  of  history  upon  whirl i  it 
cannot  be  supposed  men  had  then  been  taught  to  spe- 
culate. A  certain  degree  of  credibility  may  be  attached 
to  this  legend,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  ought 
to  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  conclusions  that 
are  drawn.     For  the  fact  of  there  being  camps  at  two 
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other  places  tliat  bear  the  same  name  dot*  not  tend  to 
disprove  the  pretensions  of  the  one  before  us,  unless  it 
can  be  shewn  that  similar  traditions  existed  there  at 
the  same  early  period1.  That  it  was  a  British  entrench- 
ment, and  one  of  those  occupied  by  the  brave  defender 
of  his  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubt- 
ing. Whether  its  claims,  however,  are  as  prominent  as 
they  have  been  represented  will  ap]>ear  upon  investi- 
gating the  actual  topography.  And,  when  we  travel 
through  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  with  which 
this  part  of  the  country  is  di versified,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  surprise  that  the  learned  Cambrian  should 
have  committed  so  many  errors.  For  so  striking  a  dis- 
crepancy exists  between  tin*  real  and  the  recorded  state 
of  the  situation,  that  we  are  driven  t<»  conclude  either 
that  Tacitus  lias  exaggerate!  the  importance  of  the 
river  he  sjtcaks  of  as  presenting  a  formidable  ol>struc- 
tion  to  the  Roman  forces,  confounding  it  jH-rhaj**  with 
the  .Vrmi,  fourteen  mi  lew  distant,  or  else  that  our  author 
has  not  seen  the  precise  place  the  historian  mentions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  Ik-  noted  that  the 
account  of  what  Llniuf  actually  saw  is  no!  strictly  cor- 
net. The  distance  from  Cadi  Cabaooc  to  Clum  is  double 
that  at  which  he  sets  it.  and  there  are  two,  not  three 
gates  of  entrance  into  the  irregularly  oval  area  of  the 
camp.  The  ascent  to  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  pre- 
cipitous, liecause  by  the  absence  of  craggy  rocks  and 
rolling  stones,  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an 
extremely  elevated  down,  than  of  such  a  rugged  and 
inaccessible  eminence  a*  that  described.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  fine  and  commanding  j>osition,  standing  as  a  cen- 
tre of  communication  for  all  these  Border  Fortressks; 
and  though  pent  in  among  mountains,  yet  it  raises 
its    fortified    head    far  above   the    neighbouring   summits. 

1   Caer  Caradoc,  near  Church  Stretton,  and  Caer  Caradoc  near  Sd- 
Inrk,  Herefordshire,  (Craddnck)  in  the  Ordnance  Surrey. 
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The  Eastern  side  of  the  camp  is  that  most  difficult 
of  approach,  and  accordingly  on  this  side  less  labour 
has  been  employed  to  make  it  defensible.  From  the 
North  and  North  Western  sides  three  different  fosses 
and  valla  die  away  to  the  others.  The  entrances  were  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  Western  sides.  The  Clun  men- 
tioned by  Lhuyd,  is  :i  small  brook  three  miles  distant 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  too  far  off,  and  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice  ;  whilst  the  Terns  which 
runs  through  Kniphton  at  nearly  the  same  distance  is 
also  too  inconsiderable  a  stream  to  present  the  least 
obstruction  to  an  invading  army. 

Thus  then  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  Carr  Ca- 
radoc.  We  see  in  it  an  undisputed  example  of  British 
eastrametation.  Unquestionably  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
British  chief,  and  i>  associated  traditionally  with  his  e\ 
ploits.  But  beyond  this  there  is  no  further  evidence  to 
support  its  pretensions.  The  absence  of  the  river  at  its 
base  seems  to  me  quite  decisive  that  it  is  not  a  spot 
which  can  be  at  all  reconciled  with  the  Latin  historian's 
account  of  the  scene  of  engagement. 

Aubrey,  I  believe,  was  the  first  individual  who  spoke 
of  Coxwaix1  Knoi.'  in  connexion  with  the  campaign  of 
Ostorius.  Bishop  (iibsoii  must  have  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  the  place  either  from  Aubrey's  Monument  a 
Britannica,  or  from  Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Shropshire 
in  1663*.  It  is  first  alluded  to  by  these  writers,  though 
they  all  so  strangely  confound  it  with  Caer  Caradoc, 
that  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  could  have 
seen  either  of  the  places.  At  all  events,  what  they  state, 
and  the  whole  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  latest  edition 
of  Camden,  do  not  put  the  subject  in  any  new  or  valu- 
able light. 

1  There  is  a  Coxvxtfl  Wood  in  WUUhire.  The  present  name  is 
derived  I  conceive  from  the  C.  Brit,  ytgod,  sylva,  and  gvoal,  vallum. 
(See  Remarks  under  Coceshut.) 

*  Camden  Britannia,  edit  Gough,  vol.  iii.  p.  13. 
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General  Roy  had  compiled  the  greater  portion  of  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans 
in  Great  Britain,  before  he  heard  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  hill  fortresses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not 
penetrate  further  into  the  country  when  he  visited  it  in 
the  summer  of  1772,  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
claims  of  both  of  these  positions,  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  his  scholarlike  attainments  would  have 
enabled  him  to  decide  where  the  true  one  lay.  He  con- 
sidered that  Caer  Caradoe  in  no  respect  tutted  the  relation 
of  the  Roman  Hittorian,  and  that  Coxteall  Knoll  only  cor- 
responded with  it  in  tome  points*.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  I 
visited  them  both,  and  the  result  of  my  investigation  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  both  British  works  of 
defence,  but  beyond  this  circumstance,  their  claims  are 
highly  problematical. 

Coxwall  Knoll  is  not  in  itself  so  commanding  and 
important  a  position  as  the  Britons  usually  chose;  nei- 
ther is  it  marked  by  the  acclivities  and  precipitous 
descents  with  which  they  are  generally  characterised. 
It  is  an  oblong  eminence,  containing  about  twenty  acres, 
of  no  very  great  altitude  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
girt  by  double  mounds  and  ditches,  which,  according  to 
constant  custom,  follow  the  natural  outline  and  fall  of 
the  hill.  However,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  makes 
this  work  remarkable,  and  totally  unlike  any  other  ex- 
ample of  castrametation  in  the  whole  chain  of  these 
Border  Forts*. 

1  Roy,  p.  171. 

*  The  same  feature  is  observable,  in  the  large  encampment  of 
Hamilton  Hill,  which  is  not  much  unlike  tne  present  one  in 
shape,  though  very  considerably  larger,  being  in  fact  the  most  ex- 
tensive specimen  of  castrametation  in  England.  It  lies  a  little 
more  tlian  six  miles  South  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  surrounded  by 
//"•  ditches  and  is  betwixt  five  and  six  furlongs  from  North  to 
South.  Hon  Hill  is  about  a  mile  from  the  former,  the  whole 
camp  is  defended  by  three  ditches,  having  the  highest  point,  which 
is  quadrilateral,  enclosed  by  four  other  valla.  Thev  are  two  very 
magnificent  and  remarkable  examples  of  early  fortification. 
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Here  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the 
common  principle  of  laying  out  entrenchments  was  ex- 
tremely  simple.      A  situation   having   been    fixed   upon, 
most  commonly    very  elevated,    insulated,    and   naturally 
advantageous  to  its  possessore,  tin-  ground  was  tli-n  en- 
circled with  double   fosses  and  valla.     These  were   inva- 
riably  adapted   to   the  precise  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  as  often  dispensed  with,  as  the  locality  offered  any 
defence   in   itself.      Yet  hire,  we  find  a  sort  of  double 
camp,  as  though  one  part  had  grown  out  of  tin-  other. 
Thus  the  East  end  is  of  an  irregular  semicircular  form, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  devious  outline  of  the  hill 
on  its  Eastern  and  Northern  sides:    the   West  end.  or 
larger  part,  is  a  well  proportional  I  ellipse,  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  fosse  of  great   depth,  which  seems   like 
a  natural  ravine.     It  serves  now  as  a  boundary  line  be- 
twixt Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.     The  summit  of  tho 
t'liiinenoe  having  been  planted  for  several  years,   it    has 
become  difficult  to  trace  the  works  with  satisfaction  and 
accuracy.     As   far  as   I    could    make   them   out.    double 
ditches  went  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  side  of 
the  first  mentioned  division;   whilst  its  Western  side  had 
the  natural  fall  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
Tho  second   division  had  a  double  ditch  on   the   South- 
ern, and  a  treble  ditch  on  the  Northern  side.     A   pur- 
ling rivulet   which  precedes  the  traveller  with  its  music, 
and    continually   sparkles   before  his   eyes,  as  he  passes 
down   the  narrow    and   secluded    valley   underneath   the 
Western    base   of  the   Gaer,   runs   three    quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  Cox  wall  Knoll;   but  it  is  here 
a  mere  brook  undeserving  of  notice.     The  Teme,  which 
flows  nearly  the  like  distance  under  the  opposite  banks, 
is  little  larger;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  shallow  and  inconsider- 
able  a  stream,  that,  unless  in   times    of  flood,   it  could 
never  have  presented  the  least  barrier  to  marching  troops. 
It  hurries  over  a  gravelly  or  stony  bottom,  in  which  then; 


are  not  a  dozen  places  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  a 
mile,  below  the  overhanging  encampment,  where  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  ford,  whilst  these  places  are  merely 
holes  worn  into  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  action  of 
some  extraordinary  rush  of  water. 

We  will  now  examine  the  military  advantages  of 
the  fort.  And  as  respects  these  little  more  need  be  said: 
for  it  has  already  been  proved  by  two  writers,  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  science  of  war,  to 
jM)>srss  but  f<  u '.  Tacitus  express!)  states  that  tin*  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  Britons  was  every  way  favorable 
to  them,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Romans ".  The 
spot  under  notice  will,  therefore,  hardly  suit  his  de- 
scription, being  perfectly  insulated,  which  would  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  Britons  to  secure  a  retreat. 
And  hail  they  been  surrounded  here  by  victorious  Ro- 
mans. ;i>  is  mil'l''  -st<  «1  by  our  «»f  the  fore<;<»in^  authori- 
ties, they  could  not  have  escaped  into  the  mountains. 
Yet  we  know  they  did  so;  for  although  their  valiant 
chief  was  subsequently  betrayed  through  the  treachery 
of  a  depraved  woman  who  ruled  over  the  Brigantes,  his 
subjects  prosecuted  the  war  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 

On  the  other  hand.  Coxwai.i.  Knoll  is  but  three 
miles  from  Bkando.n  Camp,  which  is  evidently  a  work 
of  Roman  construction.  If  it  were  built  at  the  same 
period,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ostorius  having  pene- 
trated thus  far  into  the  territory  of  the  Silures  would 
i  ntnnch  himself  in  this  latter  position,  from  whence  he 
could  best  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  press 
as  closely  as  possible  upon  their  rear.  Allowing  this  to 
have  its  full  weight  in  the  argument,  it  only  proves  that 
the  one  is  a  Roman  and  the  other  a  British  work,  which 

1  General  Roy  and  Mr  Mim-hiaon. 
Sumpto  ad   prcelium    loco,   ut  aditus  ab$cc*ttu,  cuncta   nobi* 
importuna,  ct  suis  in  melius  eseent. 
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no  one  who  has  <\-  i  examined  these  two  kinds  <>f  for- 
tifications will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  however,  of  a  different  kind, 
not  undeserving  attention,  which  serves  to  shew  that  the 
camp  of  Coxwall  Knoll  had  suffered  from  assault  at 
sometime.  An  intelligent  fanner,  who  cultivated  land  .1 
few  years  ago  nearly  adjoining  the  place,  shewed  to  a 
friend  of  the  author's  several  round  stones  that  had  been 
found  in  tin*  ditches  <'f"  the  encampment.  They  were 
quite  of  a  different  geological  charactor  to  an)  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  ret.  in-  deei-i\e  as  t<.  the  |  •«  »int 
that  the  attacking  ptfttj  brought  them  with  them,  and 
did  not  find  them  on  the  spot.  Some  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  had  a  groove  round  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  from  a  mangonel  or  balista,  but  these  my  in- 
formant did  not  actually  see1.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  t"  reconcile  the 
topographical  difference  existing  between  the  situation  of 
the  Camp,  and  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  And  so  long 
as  this  discrepancy  continues  we  must  seek  further,  and 
fix  the  engagement  at  another  place*. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr  Murchison  was  gathering  from 
the  geology  of  this  district  those  new  and  valuable  facts ' 
with  which  he  has  since  enlightened  the  scientific  world, 
his  attention  became  naturally  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
he  immediately  perceived  the  unsuitablcness  of  Coxwall 
Knoll  for  Caractacus  to  fix  upon  it  as  his  chief  position. 
He  thence  argues,  that  if  the  battle  were  fought  on 
the  North  bank   of  the    7Vnw,  as  has  hitherto  l>een   re- 

1  I  feci  a  pleasure  in  again  record  in  l:  lure  u  sense  of  mv  obliga- 
tions to  the  Rev.  John  Rockc,  who  fumiithcd  me  with  these  facta. 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Duncumb,  in  his  History  of  JferefordMhirti 
persists  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Coxwall  Knoll,  although  so  much 
argument  had  l>een  brought  against  it  by  General  Roy.  Could  this  be 
because  part  of  it  lay  in  the  county  he  was  describing  ?   See  p.  12 — 16. 

8  These  are  embodied  in  a  very  magnificent  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "The  Silurian  System,"  that  arc  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  perseverance  and  talent. 
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puted,  it  may  have  commenced  at  Holloway  Rocks, 
two  miles  below  Knighton  in  Radnorshire,  from  which 
place  the  Britons  were  ultimately  driven  to  Caer  Cara- 
doc,  where  their  leader  was  captured.  The  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
this  region  than  any  one  living,  in  consequence  of  having 
personally  examined  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
must  be  deserving  of  great  attention. 

Yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  Teme  at  Cox- 
wall  Knoll  was  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  the  historian's  notice,  it  would  present  still  fewer 
claims  two  miles  higher  up,  where  five  tributary  streams 
that  flow  into  it  in  the  intervening  distance  have  not  joined 
their  waters,  and  consequently  it  must  there  be  a  much 
shallower  brook.  Nor  does  it  seem,  in  my  judgement, 
very  probable  that  the  Romans  would  choose  just  such 
a  place  as  this  to  make  their  attack.  They  would  hardly 
fix  themselves  under  precipitous  rocks,  (upon  which  1>\ 
the  way  there  are  no  vestiges  of  fortification)  when  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  current,  where  Stow 
Mill  at  present  stands,  they  would  have  to  contend 
against  fewer  difficulties,  by  marching  their  troops  up  a 
valley.  A  second  objection,  applying  in  an  equal  degree 
to  all  of  the  foregoing  positions,  may  be  urged  against 
the  Geography. 

We  are,  it  is  true,  in  very  great  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  divisions  of  territory  at  this  early  period. 
There  are  but  few  places  that  can  be  positively  identi- 
fied throughout  the  country  with  the  Itineraries,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Cornavii,  Silures  and  Ordovices 
with  accuracy.  All  we  really  know  is,  that  Deva  and 
Urioconium  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Cornavii,  the  former  of  which  is  Chester,  the 
latter  Wroxeter.  The  kingdom  of  Siuhia  is  supposed 
by  Cellarius  to  have  contained  within  it  the  whole  West- 
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vrn  angle  of  South  Wales,  stretching  from  the  Irish  Sea 
to  the  Severn*.  It  was  again  subdivided  betwixt  the 
Silures  and  the  Demet^k,  or  inhabitants  of  Caermarthen- 
shire  and  Pembroke.  The  cities  of  the  former  are  said, 
on  the  rather  doubtful  authority  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, to  have  been  Ariconium,  (/to**,  according  to 
Fosbrooke,  or  Hereford,  Camden);  Magna  (Kenehester) ; 
Isca  Silurum  (Caerleon);  Gobannium  (Abergavenny) ;  and 
Yi  m  i  Silurum  (Caerwent),  their  capital.  To  these  have 
been  added  by  Antoninus,  Bi-krium  (Utk);  and  Bovium 
(Boverton).  Ptolemy  mentions  Hi  1.1  ki  m  (Castell  Curt  Lle- 
chrhyd),  near  liuilth.  The  same  writer  places  Branook- 
nium,  or  the  Mhavoxium  and  Bhwi.mum  of  Antoninus 
among  the  Cornavii,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  being  Brandon  Camp,  because  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  alledged  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  it  would  bring 
the  seat  of  war  among  the  Cornavii,  and  remove  it  al- 
fctiM  th«T,  both  from  the  Silures  and  the  Ordovices. 

The  utmost  insight  obtainable  into  the  Roman  Geo- 
graphy of  this  period,  that  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
devoid  of  speculation,  is  that  Siluria  comprises  the 
district  where  Bom,  Kenchester,  Abergavenny,  Caerwent, 
Caerleon,  and  liuilth,  are  situated,  and  that  it  extended 
from  those  places  to  Cardigan  and  St  Bride  t  Bay*.  The 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  province  is  solely  conjectural, 
only  what  the  fancy  of  any  writer  chooses  to  imagine. 
We  have  not  the  least  intimation  in  the  authorities  of 
the  period  what  constituted  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Silures  and  the  Cornavii,  we  know  not  whether 
it  was  fluvial  or  mountainous.  The  former  idea  is  per- 
haps the  more  preferable,  for  this  reason,  that  although 
the  Teme  be  but  an  insignificant  river,  especially  above 
Ludlow,  yet  the  forenamed  places  all  respectively  lie  on 

1  Cellarii  Notitise  Orbi»  antiquie  :  edit.  Schwartz,  4to,  1773.  turn.  i. 
p.  341,2,  3. 

*  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  16. 
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the  Western  side  of  it.  If  the  Wye  be  fixed  on,  Ken- 
ckester  will  not  be  comprehended  within  the  country  where 
Richard  of  Cirencester  places  it.  Let  the  question  of 
these  boundaries  be  settled  how  it  may,  it  will  still  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  Cox  wall  Knoll  or  Caek  Caradoc, 
lies  among  the  Ordoviobs,  and  consequently  neither  of  these 
spots  can  be  reconciled  with  the  historian's  narrative. 

Under  the  assumption  then,  that  none  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  preceding  writers  bear  with  sufficient 

force  u|>on  the  ac unt   left  us  by  Tacitus,  and  that  not 

any  of  his  commentators  on  this  transaction  have  brought 
the  Roman  General  far  enough  into  the  country  to  reach 
the  Okdovk  ks,  we  must  |»res*  onwards  to  the  North, 
under  a  hope  of  finding  the  true  site  of  the  battle 
there,  premising,  however,  that  the  Britons  had  been 
driven  from  the  district  we  are  now  leaving.  And  that 
it  hail  been  debated  as  it  wen-  inch  by  inch,  and  most 
severely  contested,  may  l>e  inferred  from  the  numerous 
camps  and  tumuli  which  still  mark  its  surface  through- 
out. We  follow  these  brave  warriors  from  height  to 
height,  and  sec  them  no  sooner  expelled  from  one  strong- 
hold than  defending  another;  we  behold  them  retreating, 
disorganised,  disabled;  with  wounds  still  fresh  and  bleed- 
ing from  recent  combat,  yet  bearing  in  their  bosoms  a 
devoted  love  of  country  which  neither  disasters  or  defeats 
could  subdue.  The  fortune  of  war  is  adverse;  the  place 
of  action  is  changed,  but  the  same  courage  continues  to 
animate  the  besieged. 

Hut  where  must  the  scene  then  of  this  celebrated 
action  l>e  fixed  I  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
settle,  and  whoever  attempts  it*  solution  must  exercise 
caution.  After  three  different  visits  into  the  country 
already  mentioned,  I  felt  convinced,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  that  the  pretensions  of  these  camps  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  deeming  it  with  General  Roy,  not 
improbable  that  the  true  locality  might  be  found  above 
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the  banks  of  the  Severn,  I  examined  them  at  the  close 
of  last  autumn  with  this  object  specially  in  view. 

The  fortifications  which  then  appeared  to  be  most 
entitled  to  attention  were  those  on  the  Breidden.  The 
Severn  rolls  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  North 
Western  base  of  this  magnificent  range  of  hills,  and 
upon  three  of  them  vestiges  of  fortifications  may  be 
still  distinctly  traced.  The  one  upon  which  Rodney's 
Pillar  is  erected  is  nearest  to  the  river;  this  is  tin 
loftiest,  and  flu-  works  ujmhi  it  are  also  the  strongest. 
There  are  entrenchments  upon  two  others,  Cepyn  y 
Castell,  and  Baimi.ey  HlLL,  which  will  demand  notice 
as  being  connected  with  these,  but  their  description 
shall  be  deferred  to  a  later  paragraph. 

My  journey  hither  from  Oswestry  lay  through  a 
country  replete  with  memorials  of  its  earl\  lii-torv.  The 
first  place  that  attracted  notiee  was  the  picturesquely 
situated  little  village  of  Llaiiumynech,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  the  Village  of  Miners  \  to  which  ap- 
pellation it  has  not  jwrhaps  forfeited  its  claims  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  As  the  traveller  journeys  along 
tin-  beautiful  part  of  the  Wf.i-.ii  Borders  he  will  be 
much  struck  with  the  bold  escarpment  of  Limestone 
rock  overhanging  the  little  hamlet  below  him,  diversi- 
fied as  it  is  by  neat  white  dwellings,  and  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  empurpled  plain  that  stretches  towards  the 
Breidden  on  his  left.  It  is  in  truth  a  country  singu- 
larly lovely,  possessing  every  feature  that  can  constitute 

1  The  Ooo,  or  Cave  at  IJanytnynech,  wan  a  mine  worked  by  the 
Romans.  About  I7«W,  a  few  miners,  in  search  of  copper  ore,  found 
several  skeletons  within  it.  There  wen-  etilinarv  utensils,  and  a 
number  of  Roman  coins,  Antoninus,  Faustina,  and  others,  discovered 
near  them.  One  skeleton  had  a  bracelet  Off  gloss  beads  like  those 
Druidical  rings  called  gUi'm  tteider,  the  omanguiuum  of  Pliny, around 
his  left  wrist,  and  a  battle  MM  bj  his  side.  Fifteen  years  after  this 
first  discovery  some  other  miners  found  several  human  bones,  and  a 
golden  bracelet.     Camb.  Reg.  vol.  i.  p.  285  and  271. 

Two  iron  pickaxes  of  the  Roman  workman  have  also  been  found 
here,  which  are  now  in  the  Free  School  Library,  Shrewsbury. 
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a  magnificent  lanilxcajK'.  It  is  no  wonder  it  soldiers 
hitherto  accustomed  to  the  more  tame  and  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  Aron  and  the 
Severn,  should  have  felt  inspired  with  fresh  hopes  of 
conquest  when  this  glorious  view  broke  upon  their  sight. 
Whether,  however,  they  first  beheld  it  as  invaders  or 
conquerors  we  will  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

On  th<-  South  Eastern  side  of  the  Brkidoen  there 
are  two  walls  of  -tone  heaped  up  after  the  fashion  which 
lias  so  often  been  described.  They  are  "dry  work"  and 
evidently  artificial.  Similar  indications  appeared  on  the 
South  Western  end  of  the  summit,  l>nt  as  it  has  been 
planted  for  some  time,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them 
with  certainty.  Below  those  two  works,  which  are  \i-i- 
ble  for  seventy  yards  from  .North  to  South,  the  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  sudden  fall  of  the  hill,  which  though  in 
great  measure  natural,  haw  been  augmented  in  some  de- 
gree by  manual  labor.  It  presents  a  steep  face  about 
thirty  feet  high,  till  it  terminates  at  the  South  West- 
ern end,  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  yard-,  or 
thereabouts.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  side  of  this 
eminence  is  nearly  perpendicular,  which  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  no  lines  of  circumvallation  are  to  be  Keen 
in  that   quarter. 

Having  made  a  slight  descent  from  the  height  just 
mentioned,  we  come  upon  a  bold  conical  eminence,  nearly 
turfed  over,  that  bears,  I  believe,  the  name  of  the 
New  Pieces,  on  the  North  Western  side  of  which,  are 
remains  of  two  irregularly  shaped  enclosures.  The  up- 
per one  is  marly  quadrilateral,  having  it*  sides  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  paces  long :  the  lower  one  is  a  small 
semicircular  work  shewing  indications  like  the  preceding 
one  of  stone  aggera,  which  go  round  its  South  Eastern 
base.  Each  of  these  works  is  constructed  with  stones  piled 
up  after  the  British  method.  Faint  indications  of  past 
occupancy  are  distinguishable  also  in  several  other  places. 
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Before  reaching  the  next  position,  we  have  to  make  a 
considerable  descent,  and  then  again  to  climb  up  the  steep 
sides  of  an  eminence  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  first,  when 
we  gain  the  enclosure  upon  the  top  of  Cekn  y  Castrll. 
This  is  a  stronghold  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill; 
it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  vide  in  the  centre,  wli.r. 
three  large  stones  protrude  themselves  through  the  sur- 
face, and  about  two  hundred  long.  The  gorges  are  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  South  Western  ends.  It  is  >nr 
rounded  by  a  single  vallum  whose  interior  slope  at  the 
parts  where  it  is  most  perfect,  does  not  exceed  six  feet. 

The  remaining  post  is  on  the  tmmmit  of  Bauble  1 1  h  I . 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  North  East  of  Cekn  t  Cahtkll. 
This  yet  continues  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  Eastern  side 
is  so  precipitous,  that  there  is  no  need  of  artificial  ■MM 

to   »t  r.Ilirt  h«Il    it.        Its    shape    resembles    the    lolipT   half  of 

an  ellipse,  and  measure*  <>nl\  twenty-five  paces  across  it, 
its  length  not  being  double  that  distance.  The  opposite 
or  Western  sido  has  two  concentric  ditches  as  it  were, 
which  have  a  counterscarp  of  about  ten  feet  each. 

1  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  those  several 
places  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  fonn  some  idea 
of  their  relative  size  and  importance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  works  at  the  New  Pi  whs  which  lie  immediately 
uinler  the  crest  of  the  Breidden,  the  two  others  are  so 
far  removed  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  whole.  Bajsi.ey  Hill  lies  almost  two 
miles  from  the  rest;  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  them, 
and  like  Cefn  t  Cahtkll  must  be  assigned  to  a  different 
period1.  Tho  two  fortresses  whose  claims  we  have  to 
deal   with  are  tho  Breiddkn  and  the  New  Pieces. 

In    assuming   that   the    Breiddbn   is   the    precise   lo- 

1  In  the  Elegy  of  Lomarchus  on  Cadwallon,  king  of  the  Britons, 
the  poet  says,  that  his  army  encamped  on  Havren  or  the  Severn,  'and 
on  the  farther  side  of  Dygen,'  which  perhaps  means  one  of  these  po- 
sitions on  the  Brtiddetu  (See  Pugh's  Translation  of  Llywarc,  Hftn. 
p.  113.) 
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cality  of  the  retreating  chieftains  last  struggle,  an  objec- 
tion at  once  presents  itself  which  is  difficult  to  answer.  If 
it  can  be  removed,  then  this  historical  question  may  be 
set  for  ever  at  rest.  The  uncertainty,  nay.  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  accurately  defining  boundary  lines  of  Ro- 
man geography  has  already  been  alluded  to.  How  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  tell  exactly  where  the  Silurrb  were 
divided  from  the  Cornavii,  or  where  each  of  these  in 
turn  were  separated  from  the  Ordovicbs.  We  only  know 
for  certain,  that  some  cities  which  have  been  mentioned 
belonged  to  the  two  former,  and  that  Segontium,  Co- 
n-ovum, Vakis,  ami  Mediolakum  belonged  to  the  latter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Det  constituted  their  boundary 
in  one  part,  and  the  Northern  source  of  the  Stwrn  in 
another,  but  even  then,  a  vast  extent  of  country  is  left 
open  to  be  claimed  by  further  conjecture.  Deva  and 
Urioconium  were  cities  of  the  Cornavii;  and*  following 
the  same  s|>eeie*  of  induction  as  that  just  laid  down, 
it  would  seem  most  likely  that  tin-  whole  extent  of 
Champagne  country  from  the  Sewm  and  the  foot  of 
the  Wrish  IWi>kk>  up  to  Vlwttr  in  the  North,  belonged 
to  the  Cornavii.  Now  we  know  that  after  Ostoriua  had 
subjugated  the  Su.i  kk*  he  went  against  tin-  Ordovicbs, 
if,  therefore,  he  had  t<»  cross  the  Serum  under  the 
Breiddkn,  this  would  have  brought  him  into  the  country 
of  the  Cornavii,  whilst,  if  he  had  been  among  the  Si- 
i.i'kes  or  OuitovieKS,  as  Tacitus  infers  that  he  w;u«,  the 
river,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  geography, 
would  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  him  to  afford 
any  obstruction  in   his  attack  on  the   Britons. 

There  is  still  another  place,  hitherto  unnoticed,  that 
presents  very  well  founded  claims  to  take  pre-eminence 
of  all  the  foregoing.  It  lies  immediately  above  the 
Western  banks  of  the  Srrt-m  near  Llamiinam  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire. Several  circumstances  concur  in  leading 
me   to   think    that    after  all,    this  place   which    is    called 
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Ckfn  Carnedd  may  be  tin-  true  position  of  (  aracta- 
cus"'  final  battle.  The  geography  which  has  en-ate*!  so 
great  a  difficulty  in  solving  the  question  heretofore, 
is  now  free  from  any  objections.  As  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  few  data  we  possess  what 
formed  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  there  is  every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  considering  the  whole  of  the  district 
North  of  this  part  of  the  Severn,  as  being  theirs.  The 
ri\-i  is  suthriently  large  to  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  an  army,  and  it  must  have  been  crossed  before  an  at- 
tack could  be  made  upon  the  spot  under  notice.  Tin  n 
are  numerous  Briti-h  entrenchments  in  the  vieinity,  such 
as  Din  as,  Pen  y  Gaer,  Pen  y  Castell,  Pkn  y  (iin. 
Cepn  y  Cloddia,  &c,  besides  the  Roman  one  of  Caeb 
Sws,  a  mile  from   the  base  of  Cbfn  Carnedd. 

Cekn  C'aknedd  adapts  the  figure  of  its  entrench- 
ments to  the  shape  of  its  own  summit  which  is  a  very 
elongated  parallelogram,  about  five  hundred  paces  long 
and  two  hundred  broad,  the  angles  being  rounded.  It 
is  fortified  with  a  single  vallum  on  the  North  Western, 
and  with  a  double  one  on  ilie  North  Eastern  side,  from 
which  quarter  the  attack  upon  its  possessors  would  be 
made.  Roman  pottery,  coins,  and  other  remains  have  fre- 
quently be«l  found  at  Cu.it  Sws.  whilst  two  roads  con- 
structed by  this  conqueror  further  tend  to  shew  that  the 
Roman-  planted  themselves  here.  And  what  i-  more 
likely  than  that  having  gained  a  victory  on  the  spot,  they 
should  choose  the  scene  of  their  glory,  as  the  one  of  all 
others  most  agreeable  as  a  habitation  for  the  colonists? 

I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  conjecturally, 
hoping  that  some  one  who  has  opjiortunity  may  bo  in- 
duced to  examine  this  last  mentioned  position  more 
carefully  than  I  can  now  do :  and  as  the  place  in  ques- 
tion lies  close  on  the  high  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  the 
agreeable  watering-place  of  Aberysttcith,  an  investigation 
may  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  CAMPS  ERECTED  BY   OSTORIUS 
CONSIDERED. 


ton  examining  the  country  North- 
wards of  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Avon1  with  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury, we  must  immediately  be  con- 
vinced that  the-  Warwickshire  Avon 
cannot  be  the  river  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Severn  there  is  a  singular  deficiency 
of  earthworks.  Several  considerable  eminences  mark 
these  counties,  positions  in  themselves  so  favorable  for 
defensive  occupation,  such  for  instance  as  Cleeve  Hill, 
the  Clent,  and  Rowley  Hills,  the  Lickey,  &c.  &c.  that 
had  the  inhabitants  here  been  suspected  by  Ostorius,  he 
would  not  have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  na- 
tural advantages  offered  by  the  country.  We  do  not  in 
fact,  meet  with  any  vestiges  of  entrenchments  North- 
wards of  the  spot  where  the  two  rivers  alluded  to  unite, 
until  we  reach  Brinklow  on  the  Northern  borders  of 
Warwickshire*.     Whether  this  extraordinary  fortress  be 

1  The  early  reading  was  Autona,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Nen, 
but  as  the  course  of  this  river  would  in  no  way  suit  the  march  of 
Ostorius,  it  was  corrected  into  Auvona,  or  the  Avon.  Several  Welsh 
streams  have  this  title,  though  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  attention;  either  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Avon, 
the  one  flowing  through  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the  other  through 
Somersetshire  must  be  the  stream  Tacitus  alludes  to.  The  Antok 
or  Test,  is  too  much  to  the  South. 

'  In  making  this  assertion,  I  however  ought  to  say,  that  there 
exists  a  circular  encampment  on  Bbadsall  Common,   whose  area 
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of  Britfch  or  Roman  construction  I  will  not  now  en- 
quire, Memg  that  it  lies  too  remote  and  isolated,  and 
too  little  connected  with  any  regular  line  of  fortifica- 
tions to  be  assignable  to  the  period  under  discussion. 
Proceeding  Westward  we  meet  with  nothing  wliatever 
until  we  reach  the  centre  of  Shropshire.  The  first 
work  observed  hen',  is  the  British  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  the  Wkkkin.  It  would  be  needless  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Severn  higher,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
military  works  exist  in  this  direction,  were,  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  noticed  in  another  place,)  constructed  by  the 
natives. 

\\Y  an  therefore  driven  to  inspect  tho  remains 
existing  between  tin-  Lower  Avon  and  the  Skvkrn,  and 
the  indications  presented  in  this  quarter,  tend  to  shew 
prett/  evidently  that  it  was  this  district  that  Ostorius 
fortified1.     The  Aron  rises  at   Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire, 

contains  about  six  acres.  Looking  at  the  plan  of  it  with  which  I 
am  favoured  by  Sir  Henry  Drydcn,  Bart.,  it  is  in  part  double 
ditched. 

Besides  thin,  I  havt-  examined  a  quadrangular  camp  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  at  Chestee-tom  on  the  roue,  six  miles  South 
East  of  Isnmington  ;  the  Roman  pretensions  of  which  arc  indis- 
putable. ()n  one  of  my  visits  thither,  I  brought  away  some  eoins 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  just  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  the  \i- 
cinity. 

The  small  work  at  Wahkiiiy,  North  East  of  Isamingtmt, 
besides  lying  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Avon,  is  too  insignificant 
to  attract  notice.  I  believe  this  and  the  chief  of  the  smaller 
H'arwirkihire  earthworks  to  liave  been  possessed  by  Romanized 
Britons. 

About  two  miles  North  of  the  junction  of  the  Upprr  Avon  with 
I  'Wi  is  a  quadrangular  encampment,  apparently  Roman,  called 
Towbubt  Mii.i.;  on  Bee do n  Him.,  and  a  little  to  the  East  are 
two  large  irregular  works  with  a  smaller  one  a  mile  to  the  South, 
these,  with  one  on  Oxenton  Hill,  lie  completely  detached  from 
the  great  range,  and  must,  I  imagine,  be  unconnected  with  this 
campaign. 

1  Air  Bloxam  seems  to  think  that  Ostorius's  Chain  of  Camps 
commenced  at  Brinklow,  and  went  hence  due  South  to  the  Somer- 
tetthirc  Avon*.  My  reason  for  dissenting  from  his  opinion  is  this. 
Supposing  Brinklow  to  be  the  Northern  link  of  these  fortresses,  we 
are  compelled  to  travel  as  far  as  Bhedov  Hill,  or  Oxextox  Hill 

•  Annalist,  vol.  to.  p.  1SS. 
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and  afterwards  flows  Southwards  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  Severn  till  it  reaches  Bath,  when  it  bends  to 
the  North  West.  In  the  country  lying  between  these 
two  rivers  there  are  numerous  encampments,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  principal  one  lies 
most  Northernly,  and  from  this  point  we  will  trace  them 
Southwards. 

The  first  position  that  comes  under  our  notice  is 
V 1 1  v  Buby,  an  unusually  large  camp,  in  the  shape  of 
a  parallelogram,  double  ditched,  a  mile  East  of  Dursley. 
Drakestone  Camp  on  Stinchcomb  Hill,  and  Blackenburt 
Ditches,  a  small  triangular  work,  on  an  eminence  North 
of  Wootton  Underedge,  como  next  in  the  group.  Nino 
miles  due  South  of  Ulet  Burt,  on  a  high  ridge  of  land 
communicating  with  the  preceding,  is  a  small  semi-ellip- 
tical work  known  under  the  title  of  Horton  Castle.  A 
mile  still  more  Southward,  on  the  same  elevated  line, 
we  find  a  spacious,  double  ditched  quadrangular  encamp- 
ment at  Little  Sodburt.  This  and  Ulet  Burt  are  tin- 
chief  fortresses  in  the  range.  The  Eastern  side  of  this 
ridge  as  far  as  Langridge,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles, 
i-  comparatively  a  plain  country,  but  the  Western  side 
is  for  the  most  part  very  steep.  The  chief  of  the  works 
along  it  are  as  considerable  as  any  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  these  facts  it  may  be 
inferred  without  dispute  to  be  the  ground  Ostorius  chose 
for  his  defensive  chain. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  South  of  Little  Sodburt 
Camp,  the  Turnpike  road  from  Pucklechurch  to  Nettleton 

near  Cheltenham,  the  nearest  of  which  places  is  upwards  of  forty 
miles  in  a  straight  course  from  Brinkkw,  before  we  meet  with  an- 
other camp,  and  from  thence  to  Rakbuky  Camp  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  East  of  Cirencester,  before  we  come  to  a  third;  this  besides 
would  carry  us  quite  too  far  to  the  East.  How  much  more  then, 
if  we  go  from  Brinkkw,  to  Nadburv  Camp,  as  he  proposes,  on 
the  borders  of  Oxfordshire?  I  put  Meow  Hill  in  the  South  of 
Warwickshire  out  of  the  question,  because  no  appearance  of  ram- 
parts exist  on  this  summit  though  weapons  have  been  found  there. 
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panes  through  an  im-gular  s.mi  circular  cani|>  on  the 
top  of  Hinton  Him. ;  and  two  miles  East  wo  meet  with  a 
very  small  quadrangular  epaulement  on  Hkbdown  Down. 
Five  miles  Southwards,  inclining  a  little  to  tho  East,  we 
come  upon  the  most  extreme  link  of  the  chain,  at  the 
irregularly  triangular  single  ditched  fortress  upon  Littlk 
Salisbury  Hill,  scarcely  a  milo  from  tho  Avon,  and  not 
two  from  the  city  of  Bath ;  making  a  distance  from 
due  North  to  South  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  where 
are  found  eight  fortresses,  which  lying  betwixt  the  Avon 
and  the  Severn,  completely  agree  with  tho  narrative  of 
Tacitus. 

Approaching  the  latter  river,  numerous  vestiges  of 
military  occupancy  occur,  but  whether  assignable  to  the 
same  period  I  will  not  venture  to  assert,  though  I  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  they  were.  It  is  not  unlikely 
their  object  was  to  check  any  irruption  which  tho  Silureh 
might  make  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire.  Be  this,  however,  how  it  may, 
we  find  the  following,  which  may  additionally  tend  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  expected  seat  of  war. 

The  first  defensive  work,  commoncing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  and  journeying  Northwards,  is  Mere  Bank, 
a  high  vallum  running  parallel  with  this  river  from  the 
banks  of  tho  Severn,  till  it  nearly  joins  a  circular  en- 
trenchment close  to  Hknbury.  West  of  the  Avon,  oppo- 
site Clifton  are  two  largo  semi-circular  camps,  known 
under  the  titles  of  Stokk  Leigh  Camp,  and  Bower  or 
Borough  Wall*.  Going  from  hence  Westwards,  on 
Stoke  Leigh  Down  are  two  small  circular  earthworks; 
and  two  miles  still  further  to  the  West,  are  appearances 
of  three  inconsiderable  circumvallations  which  lie  on  tho 
direct  road  to  the  spacious  oval  fortress  of  Cadbury 
Camp  close  to  Tickenham.  As  we  travel  Northwards 
from  this  point,  the  first  indication  of  entrenchments  is 
seen  at   Vineyard  Break,  North  of  Olveston.     There  are 
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flight  remains  perceptible  at  Oldbury  on  Severn,  whilst 
a  large  pentagonal  camp  in  a  very  perfect  state,  double 
ditched,  lies  a  little  to  the  North.  This  is  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Western  range  we  have  been  tracing. 

Besides  the  works  on  the  two  barriers  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  few  are  here  and  there  visible  in  the  inter- 
vening country.  They  are  comparatively  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with  those  al- 
ready described.  Uncertain  remains  are  distinguishable 
at  Bitton:  there  is  a  small  oval  camp  on  Bury  Hill, 
South  of  Winterbcum;  a  small  irregular  single  ditched 
camp  called  the  Castle,  near  Titherington ;  another  at 
Bury  House,  South  of  Doynton;  a  Ring,  entitled  Bury 
Camp,  a  mile  East  of  Marshjield,  and  vestiges  of  another 
work  a  little  to  the  West  of  it'. 

1  Whilst  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press  I  find  in  Lyson's 
Account  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Woodchetter,  the 
following  confirmation  of  my  own  views,  "  It  is  extremely  probable," 
says  he,  "that  the  i-ntn-iicfinu-uts  at  Vky  Bury  and  on  I'aiiunrick 
Hill,  and  perhaps  those  also  on  Broadridge  Green  and  at  Little 
Sodbury,  are  remains  of  those  garrisons  (Roman  under  Ostorius)  or 
at  least  of  their  Ctutra  cxploratoria.  A  great  number  of  Roman 
coins,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  empire,  have  been  found  within 
the  entrenchments  of  Uiey  Bury  and  Paintwick  Hill  Camps."  p.  18. 
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THE  LINE  OF  CAMPS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  CARACTACUS 
EXAMINED. 


scENDiNo   with   the  Severn    North- 
wards    from    tho    counties    last 
spoken  of,   tho  first  encampment 
wo  find  on  its  Western  side,   is 
Gaobubt    Banks,   an    irregularly 
four  sided  camp,  eight  miles  North 
of  Gloucester,  and  four  South  East 
of  a  very  largo  entrenchment  on 
Midsummer  Hill.    This  latter  one 
is  placed  upon  tho   ridge  gene- 
rally known   under   tho   namo   of  the 
Malvern  Hill*  and  is  tho  most  South- 
erly of  the  rcmarkablo  works  that  wore 
built  upon  their  summit.     A  mile  fur- 
ther along   this   line  we  como  to   the 
well  known  fortress  of  the  Hereford- 
shire   Beacon.      Fifteen    miles    more 
Northerly    on    the    Ahberley    Hills   wo 
reach  Woodbury  Hill,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  tho  group. 

These  four  fortresses  which  are  un- 
usually large,  as  well  as  difficult  of 
■ooesx,  \\w\A  have  i»< « n  erected  by  tli<- 
Britons  to  check  tho  progress  of  the 
Romans  Westward.  Tho  eminences  on  which  they  are 
placed,  are  the  most  advantageous  situations  that  could 
possibly  be  occupied,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
Britons   would    suffer   the  enemy  to  advance  into  their 
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country,  without  making  a  vigorous  resistance  in  a  quar- 
ter, where  nature  herself  had  done  so  much  to  assist  them 
in  preserving  their  liberty.  They  are  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  intention  they  had  in  view,  as  they  en- 
tirely command  Herefordshire  and  the  Welsh  district 
lying  East  of  it:  and  had  the  Roman  forces  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Glamorganshire  or  entangled  themselves 
unwarily  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
even  afterwards  escaped  out  of  those  difficulties,  they 
would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  retreat  to  their  own 
cliain  of  fortresses  so  long  as  the  Britons  remained  in 
possession  of  this  most  important  range. 

And  that  the  first  great  stand  was  made  here,  dis- 
advantageously  to  our  countrymen,  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Neither  of  the  contending  powers  imme- 
diately went  Northwards;  a  conclusion  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  from  the  fact  of  so  many  military  works 
existing  between  this  point  and  the  Wye,  whilst  tin  n- 
are  none  in  the  other  direction.  Wall  Hills,  near 
Ledbury,  a  strong  pentagonal  work  double  ditched,  and 
an  elliptical  single  ditched  camp  at  Sollkrr  Hope,  on 
this  river,  are  the  most  Southerly  fortifications  that  oc- 
cur. The  encampments  at  Brinsop,  Kench  ester,  I  vino- 
ton,  and  Black  bub  v  Hill,  by  their  rectilinear  circumval- 
lation  appear  to  be  Roman  constructions'.  It  is  doubtful 
what  Sutton  Walls,  Risbuby,  and  a  small  circular  work 
two  miles  East  of  Leominster,  were,  but  most  likely 
later  works.  The  magnificent  elliptical  fortresses  of  Croft 
Ambbey  and  Wapley,  scarcely  seven  miles  asunder,  the 
former   a   little  North  of  Aymestry,   the  latter  a   little 

1  There  exists  a  tradition  that  ChoUtry,  situated  a  mile  West  of 
Leominster,  was  a  Roman  camp  or  colony.  This  tradition  receives 
some  degree  of  corroboration  from  etymology.  Cholstry  seems  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Castra.  In  ancient  writings  it  is  spelled  Caerostruy, 
L  e.  the  City  of  Ostruy,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ostorius.  Hist  of 
Leominster,  p.  7. 

Oyster  Him.  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Oyster  Hill  in  Here- 
fordshire have  been  supposed  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  cause. 
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South  of  Preeteign,  are  undoubtedly  British  erections. 
They  are  the  key  to  Radnorshire  and  Montgomeryshire, 
and  before  Ostorius  could  advance  into  these  counties, 
which  I  suspect  were  occupied  by  the  Ordovices,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  forced. 

The  fortunes  of  the  brave  Caractacus  were  declining, 
and  we  are  now  compelled  to  tread  in  his  retreating  foot- 
steps, and  follow  him  and  his  valiant  companions  from  the 
fertilo  plain  of  Herefordshire  to  the  rugged  and  naked 
mountains  of  tho  borders.  But  how  shall  wo  describe 
the  state  of  his  army,  defeated  as  it  ha*  been,  dimi- 
nished, in  part  disarmed,  writhing  under  their  wounds, 
yet  carrying  onwards  an  unredressed  passion  to  cover 
recent  defeats  with  victory?  and  as  they  took  a  last 
glance  at  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  every  fe«-lin<r 
that  national  affection  could  infuse  must  have  inspired 
them  with  new  courage,  till  they  became  actually  mad- 
dened for  fresh  opportunities  of  conflict.  The  issue 
was  too  uniformly  adverse,  and  wo  behold  them  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  a  small  band,  which  ultimately  was 
subdued. 

Croft  A  murky  and  Wapley  are  tho  most  Southorn 
of  Caractacus's  interior  line  of  camps,  which  commences 
in  the  North  at  Hen  Din  as.  Tho  Romans  having  gained 
these  two,  proceeded  to  secure  their  conquests  in  tho 
country  they  had  entered,  by  choosing  such  positions  as 
were  available,  and  which  would  at  tho  same  time  en- 
able them  to  press  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  enemy. 
We  thus  find  them  occupying  the  important  post  of 
Norton  Camp,  a  large  quadrangular  work  double  ditched, 
which  commands  defiles  to  the  East  and  West,  and 
moreover  lies  very  closely  upon  the  flank  of  Caractacus 
in  his  supposed  entrenchments  upon  Burrouoh  Hill, 
Hillings  Ring,  and  Burt  Ditches.  The  strong  work 
of  Brandon  Camp  South  of  Leintwardine  would  form 
a  counterwork  to,  or  command  the  stronghold  of  Cox- 
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wall  Knoll,  as  Nordy  Bank  would  do  to  the  Ditches 
above  Shipton. 

From  Brandon  Camp,  it  seems  most  likely  that  Os- 
torius  made  a  diversion  of  part  of  his  forces  against 
Caer  Cabadoc  and  the  Ditches,  and  having  driven  out 
the  Britons  from  these  elevated  posts  he  left  garrisons  in 
the  country,  to  prevent  their  reoccupation.  Nordy  Bank 
was  intended  to  hinder  their  gaining  possession  of 'the 
largo  enclosure  on  the  summit  of  Abdon  Bur/,  by  hold- 
ing which  the  Britons  would  command  the  extensive 
valley  running  betwixt  the  Brown  and  the  Titterstone 
Clee  Hills  towards  Bridgenorth  and  Worcestershire,  whilst 
it  would  at  the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  check  the  inhabitants  of  Corte  Dale.  The  works  at 
Rusiibury,  were  erected  for  similar  reasons,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  inhabitants  of  Ape  Dale,  at  the  head  of  which 
valley  it  is  placed.  And  we  thus  find  an  early  military 
way  from  these  garrisoned  places  to  Wroxeter.  Begin- 
ning at  Nordy  Bank  it  passes  through  Twjtokd,  Crate- 
pord,  over  Roman  Bank  to  Rcshbury,  thence  by  Chat- 
wall,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Causeway, 
(a  moro  particular  account  of  which  is  given  hereafter,) 
Acton  BuRfitf/,  PitcAroBD,  &c,  to  the  Severn  at  IVroz- 
ittr. 

The  position  chosen  by  Ostorius  at  WhetUeton  was 
in  every  respect  an  important  one:  and  it  shews  that 
the  great  principles  of  Strategy  have  been  the  same  in 
all  ages.  It  had  the  command  of  observation  of  four 
valleys;  Corve  Dale,  Ape  Dale,  the  Strbtton  Valley, 
and  that  leading  to  Brandon  Camp,  near  Leinttcardine ; 
it  was  a  means  of  securing  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  case  they  should  be  driven  back,  whilst 
it  would  also  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
plain  as  far  as  Ludlow,  and  even  beyond  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mark  with  accuracy  and 
in  succession,  the   course  of  Ostorius's  progress  on   the 
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Western  side.  We  immediately  get  into  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Radnorshire,  where  defensive  vestiges  are 
very  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  eminences  with- 
out any  discernible  principle.  There  are  several  small 
circular  works,  epaulements  with  one  ditch,  such  as 
Tomen  Castle,  South  East  of  New  Radnor;  Castbll 
Ceftnllys;  Caer  Ginon;  Tomen  Beddugre  near  Duilth  ; 
tho  Gaer,  a  doublo  fortress,  and  several  small  recti- 
linear fortifications  on  tho  Melerydd  Mountain;  others 
on  Glog  Hill;  Castle  Ring  South  of  IMscoyd;  Burva 
Bank,  a  mile  lower,  &c.  &c.  Castell  Cwrt  Lleciikmym, 
a  mile  North  of  Builth  (Bulleum);  Llan  du  (a  pmt.i- 
gonal  entrenchment)  North  of  Llantair  Waterdine;  two 
Caer  din  Kings,  and  two  very  small  quadrangular  works 
a  little  South  of  them,  all  five  in  Clun  Forest.  Im- 
mediately before  entering  Montgomeryshire,  whilst  yet  in 
Shropshire,  we  have  Castell  Cefyn  Fron,  a  small  cir- 
cular work  seven  miles  West  of  Bury  Ditches;  Upper 
Short  Ditch,  and  Lower  Short  Ditch;  a  few  circular 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerry;  Castle  Rino, 
above  Ratlinghope,  (described  moro  fully  hereafter)  and 
Castle  Rino  under  tho  W»>t«  in  >i«lo  of  tho  Stiperstones ; 
Castle  Ring,  betwixt  Hyssinyton  and  Church  Stoke,  and 
Caer  Bre,  betwixt  Church  Stoke  and  Chirbury,  which 
brings  us  close  to  Fridd  Falowin  and  Caer  Howbl 
near  Mn,,ty„i,i,ry. 

With  tho  exception  of  tho  long  oval  works  of  Fkii»i» 
Faldwtn  and  the  circular  one  on  Tonyley  Hill,  called 
Bury  Ditches,  East  of  Bishops  Castle,  which  has  three 
concentric  aggers,  none  of  tho  works  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  are  extensive,  a  fact  proving 
that  Radnorshire  was  not  the  field  of  any  very  severe 
contests. 

Having  driven  the  troops  of  Caractacus  thus  far, 
the  Roman  general  seems  to  have  paused,  to  allow  time 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  camp,  as  would  bo  suit- 
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able  both  to  contain  his  forces,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
territory  he  had  acquired.  The  site  was  just  such  an 
one  as  a  skilful  tactician  like  Ostorius  would  be  likely 
to  choose.  We  have  observed  the  prudence  which 
guided  him  in  fixing  upon  Whettleton  Wood  or  Norton 
Camp  as  a  flank  defence  for  the  valleys  of  Cone  Dale, 
Ape  Dale,  and  the  Stretton  Gorge,  and  in  the  present 
instance  his  position  was  selected  as  advantageously. 
Caeh  Fl68  stands  above  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  Se- 
vern at  the  confluence  of  four  valleys  a  inile  and  a  half 
North  of  Montgomery ,-  one  of  these  takes  the  course  of 
the  river  to  Welshpool,  Llandrinio,  and  Mdterleg,  where 
it  expands  into  a  vast  champagne  country :  the  other 
takes  the  Eastern  ride  of  the  Breidden  and  unites  with 
tho  preceding  valley  at  Carde$Um  and  Alberbury.  lie- 
sides  being  a  key  to  these  two,  it  is  so  situated  as 
completely  to  command  the  whole  district  as  far  as 
Bishop's  Castle  to  the  South  East,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Severn  as  high  as  Newtown  to  tin-  South   West. 

The  entrenchments  on  the  Breidden,  already  de- 
scribed, arc  the  nearest  British  strongholds  of  imj>ort- 
ance  to  the  Roman  work  at  Cash  Flo*,  but  whether 
their  construction  was  prior  to  this,  is,  I  must  con- 
t.  as,  very  uncertain.  The  Britons  retreating  along  the 
mountain  heights,  as  the  Stretton  II ills  and  Long  Mgnd, 
crossing  the  Stipentonet,  and  thence  Hying  to  the  Long 
Mountain,  in  all  of  which  places  we  find  Tumuli,  might 
have  fixed  upon  this  insulated  propugnaculum  in  their 
extremity,  though  as  the  Roman  camp  of  Caer  Flos 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  Ostorius  would  have 
had  no  need  to  ford,  as  we  know  he  had,  at  the  s|>ot 
where  the  decisive  engagement  happened.  As  I  have 
already  entered  into  this  question,  and  expressed  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Ostorius  penetrated  as  high 
11  p  the  Severn  as  Caek  Sws,  where  there  is  another 
Roman   camp    placed    with  a    view    of   commanding    the 
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valleys,  for  instance,  that  through  which  the  Garno  flows 
from  the  North  West;  that  through  which  the  Taranno 
flows  from  the  West,  and  the  narrower  one  through 
which  the  Severn  flows  from  the  South,  I  shall  now 
conclude  this  subject,  yet  not  without  offering  a  due 
meed  of  praise  to  the  military  skill  he  evinced  from  the 
commencement  of  this  important  campaign  to  the  de- 
feat of  Caractacus,  during  which  he  displayed  such  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  tactics  that  we  are  warranted 
in  placing  him  amongst  tho  first  of  Roman  Generals. 


©to  ©etorstrp  or  fftcn  Dtnao. 


ld  Oswestry  lies  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  present  town,  upon  an  insu- 
lated eminence  that  has  the  tracing 
of  an  oblong  parallelogram.  Having 
been  planted  for  a  great  many  years, 
the  concentric  ditches  are  in  some 
places  considerably  obliterated,  but 
enough  is  still  visible  to  excite  our  surprise  at  the  wit- 
ness of  the  undertaking.  The  base  of  the  hill  occupies 
at  least  fifty  acres;  it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  plane 
of  site  which  is  perfectly  flat,  whose  area  comprehends 
upwards  of  fifteen.  If  we  make  our  ascent  from  the 
Western  side,  and  leave  a  small  cottage  opposite  Mount 
Zion  to  the  left,  we  shall  pass  through  five  lines  of 
circumvallation  before  we  gain  the  top.  Two  of  those 
entirely  encircle  the  hill;  the  others  do  so  partially, 
being  designed  for  the  peculiar  defence  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Western  side,  which  is  less  precipitous  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  required  more  artificial  protec- 
tion. 

If  we  enter  at  the  cottage  already  mentioned,  which 
point  was  one  of  the  original  approaches,  the  other 
being  on  the  opposite  side,  and  follow  the  drift  road 
leading  up  to  the  summit,  the  first  vallum  we  come 
to  is  drawn  round  the  base  of  the  hill  for  a  consider- 
able distance:  the  second  has  its  relief  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  road  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom.    The  parapet  is  ten  feet  across,  and  has  a  counter- 
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scarp  of  six.  Still  ascending,  wo  find  the  adjoining  in- 
terior fosse  twelve,  and  the  third  vallum  six  feet  wide 
across  the  parapet,  and  having  a  relief  of  ten  feet  above 
the  ditches  on  either  side.  The  second  and  third  lines 
lie  on  each  side  of  the  trench  wo  are  pursuing.  Thero 
are  indications  of  another  vallum,  but  so  indistinct  and 
uncertain,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground 
and  tho  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  that  we  will 
pan  on  to  tho  lower  vallum  and  fosse  of  those  two 
that  entirely  circumscribe  tho  upper  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fastness.  Tho  exterior  or  fourth  vallum, 
is  something  like  fifty  feet  abovo  tho  third  or  the  ono 
last  mentioned.  Its  counterscarp  is  ten  feet,  its  width 
across  tho  top  six.  Tho  fosse,  fortuitously  I  should  suj>- 
poso,  is  thirty  feet  wide.  Tho  superior  or  remaining 
vallum  is  on  much  tho  same  scale,  having  a  slight  in- 
terior slopo  towards  tho  enclosed  piano  of  site.  Hut 
tho  brakes  and  brushwood  being  much  thickor  towards 
tho  top,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tho  exact  measures, 
and  as  my  observations  were  unfortunately  made  after 
heavy  rain,  tho  labour  of  pushing  through  tho  long  wet 
grass  and  tangled   thickets  was  extremely  irksome. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  bo  observed  that 
this  fortified  eminence  is  conformable,  so  far  as  regards 
its  double  ditches,  to  othor  posts  of  acknowledged  Bri- 
tish origin:  whilst  it  is  dissimilar  to  them  in  the  depth 
and  number  of  its  trenches  at  tho  base.  In  how  much 
greater  a  degree  of  magnitude  and  perfection  these  se- 
veral works  appeared  at  tho  time  of  their  first  forma- 
tion, can  only  be  surmised.  But  that  they  were  very 
much  larger,  having  their  valla  more  lofty,  their  fosses 
wider  and  deeper,  tho  angles  of  the  scarps  more  acute, 
and  the  subsidiary  lines  of  circumvallation  more  extended, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing.  What  must  have 
been  then  the  labour  expended  upon  the  construction 
of  this  stronghold,  and  how  great  tho  difficulties  a  bo- 
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sieging  army  had  to  overcome,  when  they  tried  to  sur- 
mount all  the  military  obstacles  which  it  presented ! 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
gigantic  efforts  without  being  impressed  with  a  feeling 
of  astonishment,  yet  we  behold  the  walls  greatly  de- 
pressed by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  the  ditches 
partially  filled  up  with  matted  fern,  and  detritus  that 
'is  incessantly  slipping  down  from  above.  Other  causes 
have  conspired  to  alter  the  original  aspect  of  the  for- 
tification. For  wo  are  told1  that  so  long  ago  as  1767 
as  much  timber  was  cut  down  on  the  ramparts  as  sold 
for  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  process  of  efface- 
ment  is  still  quietly  going  on,  as  the  whole  of  this 
eminence,  with  the  exception  of  the  table  land  at  the 
summit,  is  covered  with  wood  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
After  I  had  twice  threaded  my  passage  through  the 
thorny  intricacies  of  this  sylvan  labyrinth,  I  descended 
to  the  point  where  I  had  commenced  the  circuit.  When 
I  looked  upwards  and  endeavoured  to  follow  with  tho 
eye  the  prohibitory  circle  of  terraces  with  their  chasms 
underneath,  that  were  partially  visible  through  the  dark 
umbrageous  foliage,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  silent 
majesty  of  the  scene.  The  chilly  dew  of  evening  was 
falling  rapidly  around,  and  admonished  me  to  hasten 
onwards  upon  my  journey,  but  before  I  could  bend 
my  footsteps  from  the  spot, 

A  weight  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne, 

Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit — cast 

From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  work  is  wrapped  in 
complete   obscurity.      It   is  called   Hen    Dinah"   or  the 

1  History  of  Oswestry,  1815.  p.  90. 

•  The  primary  signification  of  this  word  is  a  fortified  hill  or 
mount;  as  we  find  by  Castell  Divas  Bran  above  Llangollen  in 
Denbighshire,  and  Dih  Orwic  in  Caernarvonshire.  Hence  the  Ro- 
man terminations  of  Dinum,  Dinium,  and  Dunutn  to  the  names  of 
their  cities  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  the  old  English  Tune,  now 
Don,  Ton,  and  Town,  and  the  Gael.  Ir.  Arm.  and  Corn,  dun,  for 
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old  city;  and  anciently  Caer  Ogyrfan,  or  Ogyrfarii 
Castle,  who  was  a  hero  contemporary  with  King  Arthur. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Oswald,  and  Penda,  but  merely 
on  conjectural  grounds.  I  agroe  with  Pennant1  in  at- 
tributing it  to  the  Britons ;  I  conceive  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  chain  of  Caractacus's  border  fortresses, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  main  features  of  con- 
struction*. 

a  fortified  hill.  According  to  fiedc,  dun  means  a  height  in  the 
ancient  British,  and  Clitophon  says  it  had  the  same  signification 
in  the  ntu-it-nt  Gaulish.  (Sec  Armstrong  under  Dun;  and  Dfeffa 
under  Din.) 

In  the  highly  interesting  Anglo  Norman  Romance  of  Fulk  Fitz 
Warin,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy,  Esq.,  I  find  Ludhw  Cattle  called  Dixav. 

1  Pennant's  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

*  liaturc  engraved  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1763,  a  round 
shield,  a  foot  diameter,  found  a  foot  under  ground,  within  the  area 
of  lUn  dinat. 


$ 
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his  is  a  hill  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  positions  of  Caractacus,  or  Cara- 
dog.  Its  situation  on  so  elevated  a 
mountain,  and  the  complete  insula- 
tion of  the  mountain  itself,  bespeak 
who  were  its  former  occupants.  Every  thing  tends  to 
shew  that  this  is  a  genuine  British  entrenchment,  and 
unquestionably  held  by  the  brave  warrior  who  for  so  long 
a  period  repulsed  the  armies  of  Ostorius.  It  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  amongst  the  Shropshire  Hills,  and 
is  designated  by  the  various  names  of  the  Caradoc,  the 
Curdoc,  the  Querdoc,  and  the  Quordoc.  Its  summit  is 
encircled  by  two  ditches  having  a  counterscarp  of  five 
feet  each,  and  an  external  sIojm*  of  fifty.  On  the 
North  Western  side,  immediately  below  the  outer  fosse, 
is  a  cavo  still  bearing  the  name  of  Caractacus  Cave, 
which  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  capable  of  holding 
half  a  dozen  people.  The  Watlino  Street  runs  under 
the  East  side  of  the  Caradoc,  and  at  this  part  of  its 
course  it  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  wide,  though  its  aver- 
age breadth  cannot  be  considered  as  greater  than  twelve. 

As  is  usual  with  all  British  fortresses,  the  present 
one  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ground;  where  the 
fosse  terminates,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  rock  presenting 
a  natural  obstacle  to  it  being  carried  on ;  this  would 
present  a  more    formidable  check    to  assailants,    on   ac- 
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count  of  its  rugged  and  precipitous  character,  and  thus 
render  artificial  strength  unnecessary.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  present  encampment  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety  three  paces,  and  its  width  varies  from  sixty  to 
seventy  nine.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  gorges, 
or  gates  of  entrance,  which  are  on  the  East,  West, 
and  North  sides. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  this  fortification  may  be 
regarded  as  extremely  perfect.  The  ditches  are  gene- 
rally from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  the  escarps  and 
counterscarps  tolerably  complete.  This,  however,  must. 
not  be  considered  tho  original  depth  of  the  ditches,  as 
I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  individual  who 
has  known  the  Caradoc  for  several  years,  that  he  re- 
members them  much  deeper,  a  fact  in  accordance  wit  It 
tin-  natural  tendency  of  trenches  becoming  choked  up  with 
stones  continually  rolling  down  from  tho  rocks  above, 
or  else  being  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter. 
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re  a  very  fine  encampment  about  a 
mile   West  of  the  turnpike  road, 
leading  from    Wenlock  to  Ludlow, 
and  a  short  distance  above  Larden 
Hall.       It    encloses    nearly    eight 
acres,   the  inner  part   being  four. 
The    form   is   nearly   a   complete 
circle,  like   Burt  Ditch  rs.      It  is 
surrounded    by    inner    and    outer 
fosses,  and  two  valla.  The  internal 
slope  of  the  inner  wall  falls  on  the  side 
due   Kast   twelve    feet,    and  externally 
twenty-five:    across   the   crest   of    the 
parapet   it  is  six  feet   broad.     The  re- 
lief  of    the    second    vallum    rises    ten 
feet  from  the  fosse,  and  is  at  present 
twelve   feet    wide   across   its   parapet: 
externally  it  falls  eight   feet:   there  is 
then  a  second  ditch  which  is  something 
like  twelve  fivt  wide.     It  is  however  par- 
tially obliterated,  either  in  consequence 
of  all   the   mounds    and   ditches  Ixin^ 
planted   over,   or   through   their    being 
injured  by  natural  causes. 
These    Ditches  must    formerly    have    been    a   jmst    of 
some  importance  :    for  they  supply   a   necessary  link    in 
the  chain  of  British  entrenchments  which  stretch  through- 
out   the    county.      Tho   present   position    is   in    the   im- 
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mediate  view  of  Nordy  Bank,  and  within  command  of 
observation  from  both  tho  Cakrs,  Bury  Ditciiks  and  the 
Wrekin.  The  original  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  North  East  side.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  making 
out  these  points  satisfactorily  at  present,  as  tho  \\\u>\<- 
camp,  at  least  the  walls  and  ditches,  are  completely  ob- 
■enred  by  wood.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  the 
assumption,  the  fact  of  a  British  Urn  having  been  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  sanction  tho  idea 
of  the  whole  work  being  British.  A  little  North  Went 
of  tho  Ditch ks  Ki  the  semblance  of  a  Tumulus.  A  gen- 
tleman residing  in  tho  neighbourhood  remembers  it  more 
prominent  than  when  I  first  saw  it.  There  wen'  still  how- 
ever sufficient  indications  to  lead  us  to  open  it1,  though 
tin-  labour  did  not  requite  us  by  imparting  any  new  light 
to  this  subject.  After  making  a  cut  five  feet  deep 
from  West  to  East,  the  workmen  came  to  a  black  de- 
posit, which  led  us  to  suppose  that  tho  interment  had 
been  simple,  and  by  cremation.  On  a  previous  occasion, 
by  mere  accident,  an  oarthon  vessel  was  found  wliil-t 
making  a  drain  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  South 
East  of  the  encampment.  It  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
red  clay,  so  slightly  baked  on  the  outside  that  it  washed 
away  when  a  brush  and  water  were  applied  to  clean 
it.  The  inside  was  black  and  somewhat  harder,  as 
though  it  had  been  baked  by  making  the  fire  within. 
"Before  I  saw  it,"  says  Mr  Mytton,  "the  workm. n 
had  broken  the  lower  part  which  was  next  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  by  putting  the  pieces  together  the 
form  could  be  made  out.  It  was  found  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  and  contained  fragments  of  bones."  For- 
tunately Mr  Mytton  made  a  drawing  of  it  at  the  time, 
a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  the  reader.  It  appears 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  Urns  which  have 
l»ccn  irciicrallv  acknowledged  as  British,  and  so  repeatedly 
1  This  was  done  by  the  Rev.  R.  Moore  and  Thos.  Mytton,  Esq. 
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found  in  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire.  A  Cinerary  Urn, 
similar  to  the  one  now  under  discussion,  was  found  in 
the  year  1741,  in  the  parish  of  G truth  tan  in  the  for- 
mer county.  Like  the  present  one  it  had  its  mouth 
downwards,  and  was  filled  with  human  bones.  The 
object  in  placing  it  thus,  was  to  prevent  the  moisture 
of  the  ground  above  from  suddenly  rotting  them.  (See 
tins  subject  fully  entered  into  by  Borlase  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  Cornwall,  pp.  230',  &c.  edit.  1769.) 


Scale  two  inches  to  the  foot. 
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|A8Tlk  Hill  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
West  North  West  of  the  church  of 
Lebotwood.  As  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  existing  appearances  it  seems 
most  likean  exploratory  mound,  though 
of  an  uncertain  age.  Probably  this 
-null  eminence,  which  is  in  great 
measure  a  natural  elevation,  had  its  height  still  more 
iixn  :i>«  il  by  nrtihVial  ni.ans.  Its  hiiinniit  is  :il»out  f»»rt\ 
feet  above  the  subinjacent  plain,  and  the  extreme  length 
of  it  at  the  top  two  hundred  and  sixty  five.  There  is 
a  considerable  fall  on  the  North  side,  but  a  very  gra- 
dual one  on  the  South.  There  being  no  traces  of 
ditches  or  mounds  around,  would  lead  us  to  think  it 
was  originally  either  a  Barrow,  or  intended  for  a  Bea- 
con; yet  the  name  points  to  something  defensive,  simi- 
larly to  tho  Castle  Rings,  near  Wistantow,  Edgton, 
and  RaUinqhope.  Thus,  too,  we  have  Castle  Dykes  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  near  Buxton  in  Derbyshire;  Castle 
Hill  on  the  Ties,  besides  many  others. 

A  mile  and  a  half  Northward  of  the  present  spot, 
on  the  estate  of  Charles  Guest,  Esq.,  are  vestiges  in 
a  meadow  below  Bank  Farm,  of  a  quadrangular  en- 
trenchment. An  eminence  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
North  bears  the  name  of  Signal  Bank.  This  seems  to 
havo  been  a  sentinel's  position  to  warn  the  occupants 
of  the  camp  just  mentioned,  in  tho  same  way  as  Snow 
Bank  was  for  Norton  Camp.  (See  remarks  upon  these 
words  among  Observations  on  the  Names  of  Places.) 
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s  a  British  encampment  immediately 
above  Ratlingkope,  and  contains  with- 
in it*  area  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 
The  ascent  from  the  West  and  South 
sides  is  precipitous,  and  as  being  un- 
necessary here,  the  vallum  and  fosse 
have  been  slight:  whereas  on  tin- 
East  side  whore  the  ground  falls  but  gently,  the  works 
have  been  more  elevated.  The  camp  is  nearly  oval. 
The  gorge  is  at  the  East.  The  general  height  of  the 
vallum  seems  to  have  been  ten  feet,  and  the  work  is 
encircled  by  one  ditch  only.  There  are  indications  <»f 
another  camp  due  South  of  Cattle  Ring,  between  this 
place  and  Dilbitth  Gutter,  and  a  British  trackway  ap- 
pears to  run  between  these  two  places,  for  the  purjKise 
of  communication  between  the  two  positions. 

About  a  mile  to  the  North  of  Cattle  Rino,  just 
above  the  turnpike  road,  is  a  Tumulus,  that  forms  a 
very  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  empty- 
ing a  ditch  between  the  New  Leasotres  and  the  Thre*h- 
hoUU,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  pronounce  this  a  Ro- 
man Tumulus.  But  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
Tumuli  have  not  been  opened,  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
jecture to  offer.  Below  Castle  Rim;  a  copper  mine  has 
recently  been  opened  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring estate.  The  ore  is  extremely  rich,  and  it  pro- 
mises ever)-  prospect  of  remuneration  to  its  owners, 
the  Messrs  Hawkins  of  RaUinghope.  There  is  a  C'astlk 
Ring  near  Stanton  Moor  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  vicinity 
of  several  Druidic  remains,  that  has  a  deep  ditch  and 
double  vallum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  British '. 
1  See  Anhaol.  vol.  vi.  p.  113. 
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Ioububy  Ring  is  a  small  encampnn  in 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Church 
Stretton.  It  is  evidently  a  British 
position,  and  obtains  its  name  in  part 
from  that  language.  In  C.  Brit.  Rod, 
signifies  a  dwelling:  this  was  a  for- 
tiHrtl  abode  of  tin  Hritish,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  or  Ring,  which  is  about  forty-seven  paces  from 
West  to  East,  and  ninety-five  from  North  to  South. 
This  will  make  it  elliptical  in  it*  figure.  There  i-  a 
slight  vallum  four  yards  wide  to  the  South  South  East 
and  West  sides.  The  ditch  is  most  perfect  on  the 
North  and  East  sides  where  the  land  adjoining  has 
but  a  slight  fall.  The  camp  takes  the  natural  shape 
of  the  plane  of  site,  and  as  was  usual  it  is  protected  by 
a  fosse  and  vallum  on  those  sides  where  an  assault 
would  be  made  with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success. 
Norbury  Kino,  near  Mindtowi,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  Ordnance  Map,  is  similar  to  it. 
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hen  the  Wrekin  is  ascended  from  the 
South  East  side,  a  ditch  is  crossed 
very  near  the  summit,  which  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  eminence,  runs 
distinctly  visible  from  North  East  to 
South  South  West  for  fifty  paces. 
The  fosse  is  very  narrow,  and  does 
not  seem  when  in  its  most  perfect  state  ever  to  have 
been  deep.  Its  present  width  is  scarcely  three  yards. 
Below  this  rampart  was  formerly  another,  which  is  now  in 
great  measure  obliterated,  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
markable elevation  being  planted.  A  farmer  who  lias 
lived  below  this  side  of  the  Wrekin  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  assures  me  he  remembers  the  outer  vallum  and 
fosse  more  distinct  than  the  one  now  remaining. 

This  entrenchment  agrees  in  so  many  respects  with 
the  system  of  castrametation  adopted  by  Caractacus,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  the  period.  Having 
reached  the  summit,  we  pass  through  a  gate  of  entrance 
at  the  North  end,  which  haply  in  allusion  to  the  fatigue 
being  over  of  making  the  ascent,  bears  the  name  of 
Heaven  Gate.  Although  the  fall  on  the  North  Blast 
side  is  very  precipitous,  yet  we  find  it  strengthened  by 
a  ditch  that  is  still  discernible  for  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
There  is  a  gorge  of  six  feet  clear  between  the  portals 
or  sides  of  Heaven  Gate,  and  they  are  about  the  same 
height  above  the  average  level  of  the  table  land  of 
the  hill  itself. 
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Proceeding  along  the  top  for  nearly  its  whole  length 
we  come  to  a  Tumulus,  that  is  about  four  feet  high, 
sixteen  paces  across  its  crest,  and  with  a  slight  in- 
dentation in  the  middle.  About  forty  paces  further  we 
meet  with  another  gorge  or  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
enclosure,  but  unlike  the  Heaven  Gate,  inasmuch  as  in- 
stead of  resembling  its  circular  base,  the  portals  have 
an  oblong  form  ;  they  are  twenty-five  yards  long,  and 
twelve  across,  but  the  same  distance  asunder,  and  the 
same  height  above  the  surrounding  plane  of  site.  These 
are  called  Hell  Gate.  This  truly  interesting  British  for- 
tification is  gradually  becoming  indistinct,  in  consequence 
of  the  rising  plantation.  In  a  very  few  years  every 
trace  of  it  will  be  quite  gone. 

As  every  association  connected  with  the  Wrrkin 
must  be  interesting  to  a  Salopian,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  its  Etymology.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
mountain  of  such  altitude,  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  plain,  and  visible  from  various  points  of  a 
radius  of  seventy  miles  round  it,  should  form  in  remote 
times,  as  \w  know  that  it  iloes  now.  a  wry  remarkable 
landmark.  Hence  in  the  Celtic  we  find  that  the  name 
implies  as  much ;  Bre,  which  is  synonymous  with  Vre 
or  Wre,  signifies  a  hill;  and  ken,  the  chief,  or  principal: 
that  is,  Wre-ken,  the  conspicuous  hill.  In  the  Islamlie. 
according  to  Haldorson,  Brecka,  denotes  a  hill ;  Brecku 
kuel,  convexitas  supra  horizontem,  (Verel.  in  Indie.) 
And  in  C.  Brit.  Wrcx  signifies,  according  to  Pughe, 
"  that  is  high  or  rotund".  So  that  its  name  is  found 
in  all  respects  according  with  its  character.  It  is  called 
by  Lomarchus  or  Llywarc  Hen,  Ddinlle  Vrecon,  or  the 
high  placed  city   of  Wrecon.9      Nennius   mentions  Caer 

1  Bohem.  urrch,  a  mountain. 

*  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarc,  Hen,  p.  94.  Lluyd  says  that 
perhaps  it  means  Wroxcester.  Archsol.  p.  268.  col.  3.  The  learned 
Baxter  supposes  that  the  Wrekin  took  its  name  from  Wroxeter,  hut 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Roman  station  Bhould  have  derived 
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Urnach  or  Cair  Urnahc,  which  has  been  generally  con- 
ceived by  antiquaries  to  mean  the  city  of  Wroxeter. 

Baxter  supposed  that  Urnach  was  abbreviated  from 
Uar  na  uag,  ad  cerricrm  fluctus,  and  that  Veroconium 
sounded  like  Uar  o  cond  iu,  super  aqua  prineipe  vel 
Sabrina.  The  Romans,  in  this  instance  as  in  others, 
might  have  Latinised  the  old  British  name,  by  turning 
Urnach  into  Urioconium.  If  we  examine  the  word  we  shall 
see  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  the  Celtic.  In  this 
tongue  Ur  is  a  primitive,  denoting  a  dwelling-place  or 
habitation.  Una  in  the  Basque  language  means  a  vil- 
lage or  city1.  In  the  forty-first  book  of  Livy.  we  read 
that  the  Proconsul  Gracchus  having  vanquished  the  Celti- 
berians,  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  them,  and  to 
leave  behind  him,  in  Spain,  a  monument  of  his  victories, 
he  built  the  city  of  Gracchuris.  Strabo  informs  un  that 
Gracchuris,  in  Spanish,  signifies  the  city  of  Gracchus. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Uri  in  Spanish  signified  a 
••ity.  Ur  in  Greek  has  the  same  meaning.  Yurt  in 
Tartarian  is  a  horde  or  habitation  of  Tartars;  and  from 
Ur  comes  the  Latin  Urbs.  Conium,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Celtic  fund,  an  om- 
its name  from  the  hill  above  it.  Bee  Gloaaar.  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  24.'}. 
Nor  can  1  agree  with  my  late  friend  Mr  Blake  way,  in  considering 
IMinlle  V rerun  to  lx*  Wroxeter,  a  position  quite  at  variance  with  the 
jMH-t's  description.  The  author  of  Vulgar  Errors,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, says  the  Wrekin  conies  from  the  Gaelic  Bmighe,  pronounced 
and  written  Bre  and  Uri.  It.s  root  Ls  Aigke  or  Eigh,  an  hill.  G 
in  old  terms  is  often  clumped  to  C.  Thus  Wait/he,  an  hill,  is  often 
changed  to  Black,  as  in  Ulttigdun,  written  also  BUtcktknrn  *.  Breghe, 
then,  in  like  manner,  will  change  to  liny  or  Brer ;  and  as  B  often 
changes  to  V,  and  this  to  W,  Urrg  and  Brec  will  clumge  to  U'reg 
and  U'nr  in  old  names.  We  have  accordingly  H'rrg-hiW,  in  AV/rfA- 
umberland,  where  Wreg  means  lull,  and  the  hame  a»  Wree  or  Wrek, 
in  the  Wrekin.  The  word  In  is  land,  and  Wrekin  will  imply 
what  it  Ls,  the  hiU  or  head  land,  (p.  5<».)  Between  Urieonhtm  and 
Urnach  is  considerable  resemblance,  and  the  former  may  lx-  derived 
from  the  latter. 

1  See  Bullet,  Diet.  Celt,  sub  voce. 

•  There  is  a  Hi  akfdows  between  lUuilty  and  K-MrrmiHJtrr  in  tVorctttersktrt :  and 
a  Blakklky  Hill  between  Sdmlim  and  liury  Wails,  in  Shrufwhirc.  (See  observation-.  <>n 
the  names  of  places.) 
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bouchure.     The  junction  of  the  river  Tern  (the  7Ym  of 
Lomarchus)  with   the  Severn,  close  to    Wroxeter,  makes 
the  name  highly  appropriate.      Hence    Uria-Gond,    Uri- 
Cond,  Uriconium,  the  city  at  the  entrance  or  embouclum 
of  the  river.     From  the  same  source,  probably,  an-  tin 
names  of  Condover,  and  Cound,  from  being  placed  on  a 
large  brook   which  empties  itself  into  the  Severn,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  latter   village.      Whether  Cask 
Urnach  and  Uriconium  are  identical  can  only  rest  upon 
conjecture.     If  we  dissect  the  former  word,  it  will  seem 
rather  to  mean  the  Wrekin   than  Wroxeter.     Thus,  in 
the  same  language,  from  which  our  previous  conclusions 
have  been  drawn,   Ur  signifies  a  habitation  or  dwelling, 
and  Naek  an  elevation,  or  mountain.     Ur-nach,  the  h.il.i 
tation  or  position  on  high,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  tho  whole  of  these  Caere  meant  the  Wrekin.     Let 
this,   however,  be  how  it  may,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
imagino  that  the  Britons  would  make  mention  of  a  po- 
sition which  is  every  way  so  remarkable.     Yet  it  was  not 
merely  the  situation  and  strength  of  it  that  caused  them 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  scanty  records  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day.     For  if  we  descend  the  hill  on  the 
Eastern  side  we  shall  fall  in  with  vestiges  that  at  once 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  military  post. 

A  small  valley  at  the  foot  still  shews  by  its  name 
of  Willow  Moor,  by  its  existing  Tumuli,  and  by  the 
great  quantity  of  broken  weapons  that  have  been  found 
there,  that  the  spot  was  formerly  contested.  Its  appel- 
lation of  Willow  is  significant.  In  the  termination  low, 
direct  allusion  is  made  to  the  Tumuli  which  render  the 
place  still  remarkable.  Lair,  La,  Loft,  Lo,  according 
to  their  different  pronunciations,  signify  an  eminence  or 
elevation.  Thus  we  have  lo,  high,  in  old  French;  loh 
in  German;  loo  in  Flemish;  and  lotce  in  A.  Saxon,  de- 
noting a  hill  or  gentle  cmiiiriice,  from  the  C.  British 
llehdu,    to   place,    and    hence  by   contraction   lau.     And 
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what  does  lore  mean  but  a  Ti  mulis  or  Grave  (  The 
A.  Sax.  hlaeic,  hlair,  expressly  marks  as  much.  Ami 
thus  we  have  the  Arbour  Lows  in  Derbyshire,  still  re- 
maining. Brompton  in  his  Chronicle  speaks  of  Hubbe- 
low,  or  Hubbas  Gram  :  and  there  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  England  in  which  there  is  not  some  spot  thus  nomi- 
nally consecrated  by  a  Briton's  or  a  Saxon's  grave.  Ami, 
even  to  the  present  day.  the  first  syllabic  indicates 
the  name  of  the  person  interred,  and  its  termina- 
tion, the  object  of  the  monument.  The  nanus  by  them- 
selves sufficiently  explain  themselves ;  the  discoveries 
which  are  constantly  being  made  fully  i>oint  out  the  use 
and  origin  of  these  Barrows,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  furnish  us  with  additional  arguments  for  elucidating 
obscure  points  of  Archaeology  by  the  assistance  of  ety- 
mology. This  has  been  very  clearly  shewn  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipjw  in  a  paper  on  the  Saxon  Names  of 
Places,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  where  writing  on  this  topic,  he 
adduces  from  Domesday  Book  several  instances  of  places 
possessing  nanus  clearly  indicative  of  their  origin.  Thus 
he  cites1   in  counties  contiguous  to  our  own, 

Oswaldslow,  the  grave  of  Oswald,   in    Worcestershire 

Offelow,       Offa,  in  Staffordshire. 

Tamenaslau, Tamena,     

Tateslau,     Tata, 

Derunlau, Dering,  in  Shropshire. 

In  Warwickshire  there  are  Brinklote  and  A'm'ohtlow,  two 
places  sufficiently  memorable;  the  former  being  the  largest 
tumulus  in  the  island";  together  with  the  Bartlow  Hills 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a  great  number  in  Derbyshire. 
Nor    is    the    term    low    unusual    in    our    early    English 

'  v.- a 

»  See  an  account  of  this  in  Mr  Bloxam's  excellent  illustration  of 
the  British  and  Roman  Remains  of  Warwickshire,  puhlished  in  the 
Annalist,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 
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writers:  several  of  them  employ  it  to  denote  a  Barrow. 
In  an  old  dm  mi.  1.  cited  by  Hearne,  speaking  of  Hubba, 
the  writer  says,  "And  when  the  Danes  fond  Hungar  and 
Hubba  doid,  thei  baron  theym  to  a  mountain  thcr  besyde 
and  made  upon  hym  a  logge  and  lete  call  it  Hubb»lugh*r 
The  metrical  romancers  continually  use  the  word'. 

We  will  now  see  how  far  present  appearances  accord 
with  these  derivations.  Willow  Moor,  Willow  Farm, 
or  as  it  is  occasionally  called  tho  Wrekin  Farm,  lies 
on  the  South  East  side  of  tho  Wrekin,  in  a  sequestered 
.iixl  highly  picturesque  valley,  from  which  there  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  no  outlet.  To  this  secluded  spot 
I  frequently  wandered  when  residing  in  tho  parish.  The 
sylvan  beauties  of  Wenlock  Wood  and  tho  ErcaU  so 
often  allured  me  to  their  retreats,  that  while  I  write, 
every  minute  feature  of  this  impressive  scenery  is  vi\i«llv 
recalled  to  the  mind*.  Having  descended  the  bill  Bran 
Little  Wenlock,  about  fifty  yards  above  tho  gate  which 
stands  upon  the  road,  a  very  depressed  vallum  is  passed 
through,  which  is  just  perceptible  for  about  twenty  yards 
on  tho  left  hand  side,  and  for  about  fifty  on  the  right. 
It  may  be  again  observed  curving  towards  the  Wn  kin 
from  tho  North  end  of  a  barn  for  the  same  distance. 
Tho  land  here  has  been  under  the  plough,  so  that  tin 
mound  is  extremely  indistinct.  Tho  tenant  remembers 
both  this  and  the  Tumuli  much  moro  conspicuous  than 
they  are  at  present.  They  are  in  truth  now  almost 
undiscoverable  without  his  assistance  to  point  out  where 
they  lie.  On  the  East  side  of  tho  barn  in  three  dif- 
ferent meadows,  are  four  slight  mounds  which  have 
every  sign  of  being  artificial.  In  a  rushy  meadow  at 
1  As  quoted  by  Pegge  on  the  Arbour  Lows.  Archa-ol.  vol.  vii. 
p.  134. 

*  For  further  illustrations  see  the  Glossarial  part  of  the  present 
work  under  Ludlow. 

*  In  the  accompanying  plate  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  fin- 
reader  with  a  view  of  the  scenery  in  this  little  valley,  as  seen  from 
the   top  of  the  hill  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 
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the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road  which  leads  from  Little  Wenlock  to  Wellington,  are 
appearances  of  three  more  Tumuli :  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  which  goes  into  Wenlock  Wood,  due 
West  of  these,  are  two  other   Tumuli. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  considering  those 
mounds  sepulchral,  which  will  further  appear  when  it  is 
stated  that  on  two  occasions  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  remains  have  been  found  which 
mark  it  as  a  place  of  military  burial.  On  the  former 
occasion,  which  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  a 
considerable  number  of  broken  weapons  were  found 
similar  to  those  which  were  met  with  in  the  year  1835; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  can  be  remembered  of 
them.  From  residing  in  the  parish  when  the  last  were 
met  with  I  am  able  to  describe  from  personal  observation 
the  circumstances  attending  their  discovery.  Whilst  a 
labourer  was  cutting  a  drain  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
tho  left  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Little  ]\'<n- 
lock  to  Wellington,  by  a  hedge  side  separating  the  two 
fields  lying  between  the  top  and  tin-  hot  torn  of  the  as- 
cent, he  suddenly  came  upon  a  heap  of  broken  spears. 
They  lay  piled  up  together,  and  were  two  or  throe  hun- 
dred at  least,  but  nearly  all  much  injured.  Among  them 
were  three  or  four  small  tcheUtoties1  and  a  celt1.  The 
spear  and  celt  were  made  of  brass,  many  of  the  former 

1  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  whetstuties  among  funereal 
deposits.  In  a  tumulus  opened  at  KrrrU-y  in  Wiltshire  was  found 
a  whetstone  of  free  stone,  and  a  blue  hone.  These  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  weapons  of  the  warriors  who  were 
interred,  and  prolxably  were  usually  carried  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

*  On  the  use  of  eelts  much  lias  been  written  in  the  Arclueo- 
logia  and  elsewhere.  My  own  opinion  is  entirely  with  tliat  of  my 
highly  esteemed  friend  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  considers  them 
to  have  been  instruments  used  partly  for  warlike  and  jMirtly  for 
domestie  purposes.  They  constantly  occur  among  the  contents  of 
Tumuli,  which  is  alone  a  presumptive  reason  for  thinking  them 
devoted  to  military  uses.  Sec  this  subject  further  considered  in  the 
valuable  little  volume  by  Mr  Bloxam,  p.  12. 
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precisely  like  some  of  acknowledged  British  origin  that 
have  been  dug  up  elsewhere. 

The  accompanying  plate  will  shew  the  nature  of 
those  that  were  most  perfect,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  that  he  may  better  be  enabled  to  understand 
the  description.  No.  1.  A  small  spear  quite  plain, 
having  a  hole  on  each  side  of  its  socket  through  which 
a  rivet  was  passed  to  fasten  it  to  the  shaft.  No.  2. 
This  has  a  slight  chamfer  running  from  the  bottom  of 
its  rivet  hole  to  the  lower  part  of  the  blade.  Round 
the  end  of  it  are  four  ribs  by  which  the  string  binding 
it  to  the  shaft  was  kept  from  slipping.  The  workman- 
ship is  .\tninely  good.  Part  of  the  shaft  of  this  was 
still  remaining  in  the  socket.  No.  3.  A  spear  with 
rivet  holes  very  perfect,  but  without  chamfers  or  ribs. 
No.  4.  The  blade  of  a  dagger,  probably  belonging  to 
tho  handle  figured  (No.  7).  No.  5.  A  spear  head 
with  rivet  holes.  No.  6.  This  spear  is  unlike  any  of 
the  others  in  shape,  and  when  found  its  edges  were 
nearly  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  knife.  No.  7.  The  hand  I.- 
of  a  dagger.  It  seems  to  have  been  inlaid,  most  likely 
with  ivory.  No.  8.  Another  spear  head,  with  aper- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  shaft  socket  and  ribbed  at  the 
base.  No.  9.  A  small  celt.  Another  had  its  head  cham- 
fered from  the  bottom  of  its  rivet  holes  towards  tho 
point.  It  had  two  bands  or  ribs,  one  close  to  the 
rivet  holes,  another  at  the  end.  The  socket  was 
ornamented  between  the  bands  with  four  circles  that 
had  each  as  many  concentric  ones.  These  had  been 
struck  with  a  pair  of  compasses  after  tho  spear  was 
cast1.  There  were  four  other  circular  decorations  above 
the  upper  band  similar  to  those  betwixt  the  two,  and 
a  little  zigzag  work  engraved  on  each  side  of  tho  cham- 

1  Brass  spear  heads  have  been  cast  in  a  mould,  and  such  heads 
within  a  sheath  of  wood,  have  been  found  in  a  barrow.  Archaeol. 
vol.  xv.  p.  394.  pi.  xxxiv. 
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fer,  both  at  the  bottom  of  the  blade,  and  on  the  blade 
itself.  Another  of  a  very  elegant  shape,  still  sharp. 
had  the  usual  rivet-holes  and  the  ribbing  at  the  end1. 
The  rest  were  merely  fragments,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  representation  or  further  description   of  them. 

From  the  fact  of  similar  weapons  having  been  found 
in  some  of  the  Tumuli  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
in  Wilt*// ire,  though  by  no  means  in  such  large  quan- 
tities; from  weapons  of  the  like  nature  having  been 
dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  where  we  know  the 
Romans  never  made  any  settlement;  from  others  of  tin* 
same  sort  having  been  discovered  in  Wales';  at  Per- 
nellez,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vire  in  Normandy, 
all  of  which  have  been  decided  on  undeniable  grounds 
not  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  it  follows  that  these 
also  are  not  the  work  of  our  Roman  invaders.  Rut  by 
whom  shall  we  say  that  they  were  made  f  Latterly  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  every  thing  which  is 
not  Roman  a*  Phoenician,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Britons  being  unable  t<»  fabricate  their  implements  of 
warfare,  procured  them  from  the  early  navigators  to 
their  coasts  in  exchange  for  tin.  This  argument  \\<>ulil 
be  sufficiently  Btrong  if  such  weapons  were  peculiar  to 
Britain,  but  it  fails  when  we  discover  them  turned  up 
over  all  parts  of  Sweden.  France,  and  Germany.  Was 
it  likely  that  those  extensive  kingdoms  should  have  re- 
ceived  the  instruments  of  destruction  from  a  country 
so  remote  as  Carthage,  from  one  with  which  they  could 
not  have   any  necessity  for    traffic,  and   in    the   instance 

1  Sonic  cif  these  arc  in  the  author's  possession. 

■  Four  ancient  weapons  were  exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian  Society 
March  23,  1809,  discovered  in  a  mountain  called  Cum  Moch,  in 
the  parish  of  Maentwrog,  Merionethshire,  figured  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  xvi.  pi.  70.     No.  3  is  like  No.  2  of  the  annexed  plate. 

3  The  weapons  found  at  Pernelie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vire, 
and  in  the  Defxirtetnent  de  la  Manche,  were  Gke  those  found  at 
Wiliou  Farm.  See  Memoires  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires  de  Nor- 
mandie,  1827—1828. 
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of  the  latter  state,  no  means  of  communication !  It  is 
highly  improbable.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  thing  like 
proof,  nay,  of  any  evidence  but  mere  conjecture;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
nations  where  they  are  found.  And  why  should  they 
not  be  so?  For  that  these  different  European  nations 
understood  the  art  of  smelting,  of  annealing,  and  of  in- 
laying, is  well  known,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  think  they 
wero  equally  well  ac4t1aint.il  with  the  art  of  casting1. 
Their  countries  severally  possessed  the  minerals  from 
which  these  implements  were  made;  neither  does  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have  come 
hither  to  freight  their  vessels  with  the  raw  material, 
for  the  very  small  profit  merely,  which  they  could  after- 
wards derive  from  its  reproduction  in  another  form. 

1  As  in  fact  they  were :  for  moulds  for  spear,  arrow  and  axe-heads 
hare  been  frequently  found  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  dis- 
covery in  1736,  on  Easterly  Moor  near  York,  of  100  axe-heads,  with 
several  lumps  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of  cinders,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  testimony  that  at  least  the  bronze  imported  into  Britain 
was  cast  into  shapes  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  (v.  Archaxd. 
vol.  xiv.  pi.  iv.  vol.  xv.  pi.  xxxiv.  Collectanea  de  Rcb.  HJbera. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  x.    Borlase,  Cornwall,  p.  287.    Plot  Hist.  Engl.  p.  103,  4.) 
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bout  a  century  ago  some  Tumuli 
were  opened  upon  the  top  of  Morf 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stackhouse,  who 
furnished  an  account  of  his  opera- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society.  No 
vestiges  of  these  Tumuli  now  ap- 
pear, as  the  land  is  all  under  the 
plough.  We  gather  from  his  own 
account  what  was  the  result  of  his 
labors;  but  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
cavation was  set  about,  or  to  the  actual 
poverty  of  the  Tumulus,  nothing  of  va- 
lue was  found.  He  dug  through  the 
middle  and  largest  Tumulus  from  North 
to  South,  supposing  by  that  method 
that  he  should  cross  any  body  that 
might  have  been  laid  there.  He  dug 
seven  feet  deep,  even  to  the  solid  rock, 
without  meeting  with  any  thing  re- 
markable, except  an  iron  shell,  in  shape 
like  a  small  egg,  with  a  round  hole  at 
one  end,  but  so  cankered  and  decayed 
that  it  easily  broke  into  small  pieces; 
this  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 
Upon  the  West  side  was  found  in  a  kind  of  hollow,  one 
of  the  large  vertebrae  of  the  loins  with  its  process  nearly 
perfect,    "but   thoroughly   petrified nj    and  upon  further 
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search,  several  portions  of  bones  all  alike  petrified,  but 
so  "disguised"  that  he  could  not  discover  to  what  part 
of  the  body  they  belonged.  He  afterwards  opened  one 
of  the  lesser  Tumuli,  and  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  os  sacrum,  and  many  other  small  pieces  of  bones 
in  a  petrified  state.  He  left  the  other  Tumuli  unex- 
amined. The  middle  Tumulus  was  about  nine  yards  in 
diameter,  and  th<-   1<  *s<  r  .  i^'lit,  at  its   base. 

Midway  betwixt  the  period  when  Mr  Stackhouse 
made  these  excavations,  and  the  present  day,  an  open- 
ing was  cut  into  a  Tumulus  at  Stafleto.n.  The  plan 
of  operations  has  not  been  recorded,  but  we  know 
that  all  that  was  discovered  in  it  was  a  funeral  urn, 
formed  of  clay  baked  in  tho  sun,  which  it  is  thought 
had  formerly  held  the  ashes  of  the  person  to  whose 
memory  the  barrow  was  raised.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  a  coincidence  exists  in  the  name  of  the  place  where 
this  Tumulus  was  placed,  and  Stapblky  Hiix  on  tho 
borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  each  of  them  haply  signi- 
ficant of  sepulchral  remains. 

Upon  tho  summit  of  Long  Myni>  are  a  series  of 
Tumuli,  which  if  we  commence  at  Choulton  Lodge,  by  the 
time  wc  reach  Taped  Bank,  we  shall  have  passed  six  of 
tin  in.  The  one  here  and  one  North  West  of  Rock  make 
right.  At  the  extremity  of  tho  eminence  are  two  others 
which  bear  tho  name  of  Robin  Hood's  Butts.  A  few 
yean  ago  that  lying  to  the  South  East  was  opened, 
but  whether  owing  to  tho  natural  unproductiveness  of 
the  barrow,  or  to  the  interment  having  l><«n  missed 
through  the  unskilfulnees  of  tho  labourers  who  were  em- 
ployed, nothing  was  discovered  to  repay  the  investigator 
for  bis  enquiry.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  eight  feet 
high,  twelve  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
long.  It  is  singular  that  some  Tumuli  on  the  South 
Eastern  borders  of  Devonshire  should  have  the  same 
name.     They   are   conical    mounds  of  earth,    like  these, 
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and  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  tombs  of  warriors  who  fell  during  the  con- 
tests between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  One  of 
them  was  opened  in  the  year  1818,  but  no  deposit 
found.  These  Tumuli,  continues  my  authority,  bear 
the  characteristic  nuirks  of  Celtic  barrows.  Those  in 
Shropshire  we  may.  with  most  reason,  ascribe  to  the 
British  Period.  In  Derbyshire  are  Cairns  known  under 
the  name  of  Robin  Jluotr*  Pricks,  which  having  been 
opened,  were  ascertained,  from  the  urns  they  contained, 
to  be   British1. 

I  shall  takr  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  belief 
that  the  Port  Ww  running  along  the  summit  of  the 
Long  My.vd  is  an  ancient  British  Track  \V\y  from 
Castle  Hill  near  Lebotwood^  to  Billino'u  Ring,  an  oval 
entrenchment  of  two  ditches,  lying  two  miles  to  the 
South  East  of  Bishop's  Cut  It .  Tin-  title  of  Port  W  \> 
is  not  unusual.  There  is  another  Port  Way,  a  branch 
from  Watlixu  Street,  in  WhittUlmrg  Forest.  The  Ro- 
man road  from  Silchester  to  Old  Sarum,  which  cuts 
another  at  almost  right  angles  between  Andorer  ami 
Knight* a  Inham  in  Hampshire,  and  cros>«-«  the  river 
Test  or  Anton,  at  St  Man/  Bourn,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Port  Way.  So  is  the  Ickmbld  in  its  pr<> 
from  Streatley  to  Wantage,  about  Upton  and  HaneeU 
in  Berkshire.  The  street  called  Icknield,  where  it  p 
Oh/  Sarum,  from  North  East  to  South  West,  towards 
Stratford,  is  always  called  Port  Lank*.  There  is  a 
Port  Lank  between  Aylesbury  and  Dinton  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. At  Dinton  Roman  remains  have  been  found  . 
This  lane  runs  into  the  Riimje  Way  or  Ickleton  Strket 
as  it  is  called,  near  East  1i.si.ky  in  Berks/tin,  near  which 
place  the  Rout  Way  runs  parallel  to  it:  passing  Streat- 

1  See  Archapol.  vol.  vii.  p.  137. 

1  Walton's  History  <>}'  Kiddington,  4to.  181o.  j>.  <»4. 

1  Sec  Archaeol.  vol.  x.  p.  171. 
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ley,  Grim's  Dyke,  and  Cold  Harbour1  Farm,  it  trends  to 
Beacon  Hill,  where  it  is  called  Ickleton  road.  Here  it 
leaves  a  Tumulus  to  the  North,  and  Kingston  Grave  to 
the  South  East.  Just  before  it  reaches  Tring  it  is 
called  tho  Icknield  Way.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  A.  Sax.  port,  promontorium,  because  it  runs  along 
an  eminence,  and  is  in  fact  as  we  should  call  it,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Highway.  It  occurs  also  in  the  parish  of 
Hardwick,  Cambridgeshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Rocke  is  the  first  Salopian  who  at- 
tempted to  open  a  Tumulus  in  a  methodical  and  scien- 
tific manner.  The  barrow  he  cut  into  was  unproductive 
of  those  sepulchral  relics  which  are  usually  found,  but  wo 
are  repaid  for  the  want  of  internal  treasures  by  tho  light 
which  his  succinct  and  accurate  observations  have  thrown 
upon  this  subject  generally.  I  am  indebted  to  his  friend- 
ship for  furnishing  the  following  account  of  his  operations. 

A   few   yards   to   the   North    East   of  Clungunhoro 

Church,    (vulgo    dictum    Lungonas*)    is  a   largo  circular 

mound,  which  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  average  levol 

of  the  subjacent  meadow;  it  is  one  hundred  and  threo 

ff.t    :i.-n.>s    its    hast,    •ui'l    forty  ninr    across    its    summit. 

From  South  East  to  West  the  diameter  is  two  feet  more. 

The  sides  incline  at  an  angle  of  twenty-eight  degrees3. 

1  There  are  several  Cold  Harbours,  in  Great  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Observations  upon  the  Names  of  Places,  (u.  v.)  A 
Cold  Harbour,  and  Cold  Comfort,  lie  two  miles  North  of  Dinton. 

*  Cluxqoxas.  Saxton's  Map,  1577.  Clungonaz,  Clungunntu, 
Clungonaz,  Clungonford.  (  harta-  apud  Rev.  J.  Rocke.  Celt.  Lon, 
Liin,  aqua.     Hence  Ijondon,  iAincaster,  &c. 

•  Dr  Dorow  in  his  account  of  the  excavations  made  by  liim  near 
Wiesbaden,  in  tbe  year  1HI7,  (See  Opforstiitte  und  QfBWHtgfJ  <l<  r 
Germanen  und  Rtimer  am  Rhcin  untcrsucht  und  dargestelt  von  Dr 
Willi.  I m  Dorow;  Wiesbaden.  4to.  1826),  states  that  he  considers 
the  winter  season  the  most  advantageous  for  making  researches  of 
this  nature.  The  soil  below  the  frozen  surface  is  more  readily  worked 
than  in  summer,  and  the  earthen  vessels  are  always  more  easily 
preserved.  The  opening  of  the  barrow  itself,  I  have  made  trial  of, 
says  he,  in  every  possible  manner,  and  account  the  best  and  most 
simple  to  be  according  to  this  practice:  to  begin  from  the  peak  of 
the  barrow  and  level   it  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  outermost 
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Mr  Rocke  made  an  incision  into  the  barrow  from  the 
North,  by  cutting  a  passage  five  feet  five  inches  wide, 
which  he  carried  on  six  feet  beyond  the  centre  in  a 
Southern  direction.  At  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from 
the  edge,  he  came  upon  a  solid  mass  of  ashes,  in  which 
was  found  numerous  pieces  of  rude  unbaked  pottery. 
This  cinereal  stratum  was  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness at  its  commencement,  and  kept  gradually  increasing 
as  it  got  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Pyre,  when  it  be- 
came four  inches  thick.  Four  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  ashes,  or  twelve  from  the  extremity  of  the  barrow, 
a  stratum  of  deep  grey  coloured  mud  began,  of  that 
kind  thrown  out  of  fish  ponds;  it  t<»ok  an  undulating 
form,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  Tumulus  was  as  much 
as  eight  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  highly  charged  with 
a  light  coloured  mutter  resembling  mushroom  spawn, 
which  after  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  assumed 
a  pale  Prussian  blue  colour1.  It  contained  animal  mat- 
ter, pieces  of  charco.il.  of  unburnt  wood,  pieces  of  bone, 
and  fragments  of  sunburnt  pottery  :  the  handle  of  one 
piece  had  the  impression  of  a  mans  thumb  on  the  un- 
der side.  Below  this  stratum  was  another  of  a  similar 
edge.  Remarkahle  objects  were  often  found  by  him  on  the  outer- 
most extremities  of  the  barrow,  perhaps  after  the  interments.  The 
saint'  thing  occurs  in  the  Wiltshire  harrows,  the  interment  itself 
being  frequently  on  one  side. 

Mr  Davidson,  in  his  British  and  Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Axmiruter,  Bays  that  the  vestiges  of  ancient  earthworks  and  lines 
of  communication,  which  are  in  many  instances  almost  effaced  by 
the  united  effects  of  the  weather  and  cultivation,  the  antiquary,  if 
he  wish  for  success,  should  choose  a  clear  winter's  day  for  his  re- 
searches. The  fields  are  then  Iwirv  of  corn,  the  herbage  is  short, 
the  trees  and  hedges  are  divested  of  their  foliage,  and  the  sun  Imjii^ 
low,  a  broader  shadow  is  cast  from  any  i molarities  of  the  surface. 
p.  14. 

'  In  the  lmrrows  ojK'iied  by  Milner  in  Dorsetshire,  was  noticed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  rich  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouldiness  between  the  particles,  which  must  have  been  fetched 
from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  was  invariably  strewed 
over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these  ancient  sepultures.  (Descrip- 
tion of  several  harrows  opened  in  Dorsetshire,  Selections  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  447.) 
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kind,  varying  however  in  some  degree,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  appeared  more  highly  charged 
with  animal  matter.  Besides  containing  bones  of  oxen 
and  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  there  were  in  this  deposit 
boars*  tusks,  and  two  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  horse- 
shoe nail ;  one  long  and  thin  like  an  awl,  the  other 
like  "  a  frost  nail*'"'.  The  appearance  of  this  stratifica- 
tion exactly  resembled  what  we  see  at  the  present  day 
in  the  iron  manufacturing  districts:  where  in  the  con- 
version of  coal  into  coke,  or  wood  into  charcoal,  the 
surface  of  the  heap  is  smothered  with  damp  earth  or 
ashes,  as  a  mean*  nf  making  the  bod)  retain  h<at  bitter. 
And  it  had  probably  the  same  use  here,  being  employed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fire,  or  any  offensive  smell 
which  would  arise  from  burning  the  bodies. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  six  inches  from  the 
outside  of  the  barrow,  Mr  Rocke  came  upon  a  heap 
of  stones  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  central  part 
of  tho  Pyre,  and  was  intended  as  a  fender.  It  was 
three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
high.  Underneath  it  lay  the  dark  mass  of  charcoal 
before  mentioned,  whicli  evidently  shews  that  the  fiuler 
was  put  on  as  a  later  work.  At  this  point  the  richer 
mud  was  one  foot  in  thickness:  midway  betwixt  this 
part  and  the  e,  ntre  it  increased  to  one  foot  four  inches. 
Tho  hearth  was  one  inch  in  thickness  at  its  beginning, 
it  was  here  two,  and  at  the  centre  four  inches.    Towards 

1  Iron  nails  hare  been  found  in  some  of  the  Wiltxhire  barrows. 
Mr  Cunnington  opened  a  mound  in  Elder  Valley,  but  found  nothing 
in  it  but  a  few  animal  lxmes,  a  small  piece  of  pottery,  and  a  nail. 
In  one  of  the  barrows  in  Athlon  Valley  be  found  with  pieces  of 
charred  wood,  iron  nail*  with  flat  heads  from  half  an  inch  to  five 
inches  long.  (Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  78.)  In  1801  he  opened 
a  large  Tumulus  on  Cotley  Hill  in  Wiltxltirr.  The  only  articles  he 
discovered  were  animal  bones,  iron  nails,  and  broken  pottery  of 
different  sorts.  This  barrow  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vallum  of 
small  elevation,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  being  within 
the  bank,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  pronounced  it  to  have  been  originally 
a  work  destined  for  religious  purposes.     lb.  p.  71. 
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the  centre  there  appeared  to  be  two  strata  of  ashes; 
the  lower  one  was  four  inches  thick,  the  upper  one 
three  inches  thick,  having  nine  inches  of  clay  betwixt 
them.  This  seemed  to  have  been  sunk  on  the  Eastern 
side,  as  the  ashes  rose  up  towards  the  West.  Can  we 
infer  from  this  that  there  was  more  than  one  crema- 
tion ?  The  richest  part  of  the  mud  was  towards  the 
centre  of  the  mound ;  it  was  there  of  a  deeper  cast, 
and  fuller  of  the  prussiate  of  iron.  And  here  it  was  two 
feet  thick  above  the  coal  hearth,  and  about  two  feet  six 
inches  below  it.  Outside  the  fender,  just  where  the  cine- 
real  stratum  commences,  was  found  great  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  seemed  to  be  rushes  :  this  was 
clearly  intended  to  kindle  the  funereal  pile.  Some  of  the 
seeds  were  shaken  out  of  it.  and  sown  in  a  hot-house  t<> 
ascertain  what  tiny  actually  were,  but  they  did  not  grow. 

Having  carried  on  his  investigations  thus  far.  Mr 
Rocke  reached  tin-  centre  of  the  Tumulus,  and  think- 
ing that  he  might  still  have  missed  some  interment, 
he  continued  the  excavation  five  feet  further,  and  two 
feet  lower.  He  still  found  the  saint-  kind  of  mud,  but 
in  a  more  liquid  state,  and  falling  into  a  basin  as 
it  were,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  plum-pudding 
stone  of  a  peculiar  shape,  one  foot  high  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  that  had  formerly 
been  supported  by  apiece  of  cleft  <>ak,  which  was  lying  flat 
underneath  it.  This  stone  had  evidently  been  set  here 
for  some  purpose  or  other :  but  not  to  mark  the  place 
where  a  body  had  been  put,  as  the  ground  below  it  had 
never  been    moved. 

That  this  Tumulus  is  an  instance  of  interment  by 
cremation  is  so  clear,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
state   it1.      Through    the    careful    and    praiseworthy    at- 

1  Then-  is  reason  to  tliink  that  the  rites  of  cremation  have  been 

Kractised  in  Tumuli  where  we  find  eharrcd  wood,  with  fragmenta  of 
uiuan  hones  and  rude  British  pottery.     As  in  the  instance  of  Kiug'x 
barrow  in   Jl'i/txhirt>.     Hoare'B  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  73. 
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tontion  bestowed  by  Mr  Rocke  whilst  the  labourers  were 
employed,  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  method  that 
was  adopted  in  burning  the  dead  at  the  period  wh.n 
this  barrow  was  constructed.  We  see  how  the  fire  was 
kindled,  how  the  bodies  were  held  in  tlirough  means 
of  the  stone  fender,  and  how  the  heat  was  retained  un- 
til they  were  entirely  consumed1.  His  trouble  was  not 
compensated  by  tho  discovery  of  such  intrinsically  valu- 
able relics  as  have  sometimes  attended  similar  labors 
elsewhere,  1  mt  ho  lias  in.iv.i-.  <1  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  sepulchral  remains  in  a  manner  that  will 
.lint   the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  antiquaries. 

In  the  interesting  account  which  Dr  Dorow  has  given 
of  his  excavations  near  Wiesbaden,  there  are  several  facts 
mentioned  that  accord  with  these.  Many  of  his  exca- 
vations were  fruitless:  he  met  with  coals  only,  which  lay 
in  strata,  and  were  covered  with  reddish  burnt  earth. 
He  observed  no  fixed  connexion  or  order  in  the  position 
of  the  barrows  which  he  opened.  They  seem  specially 
to  have  sought  for  declivities  towards  tho  East.  Thero 
frequently  lay  in  barrows,  skeletons  unburnt,  still  adorned 
with  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  close  by  were  found 
burned  bones  and  ashes  in  urns.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation  that  he  found  no   coins   in   any  barrow    in    the 

environs  of   WiesUnhn.  although  <>l>je.ts  therein  itained 

were  of  unquestionable  Roman  origin.  In  the  first  bar- 
row which  Dorow  opened,  on  the  road  to  the  Platte, 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  the  town  of  Wiesbaden,  called 
Hebenkiet,  he  ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  from  the 
West  side  of  its  extreme  edge,  towards  the  middle,  and 

1  The  A.  Sax.  poem  of  Beowulf  furnishes  us  with  some  curious 

Girticulars  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  obsequies  of  a  Teutonic. 
ero  were  celebrated.  The  principal  points  were  tho  feast ;  the  raising 
of  a  mound ;  the  burning  of  the  body;  and  the  throwing  upon  the 
pile  or  into  the  mound,  jewels,  arms,  and  warlike  implements ;  the 
sacrifice  of  hawks,  hounds,  hones,  and  even  human  beings,  slaves 
or  free  men.  (See  the  subject  further  illustrated  in  the  notes  of 
Kemble's  Translation  of  Beowulf.  1837.) 
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soon  came  upon  a  layer  placed  with  design,  in  fashion 
like  a  wall  of  field-stones,  piled  up  three  feet  high  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  of  the  barrow.  Following  this  up  for  five  feet 
he  came  upon  the  exterior  side  of  a  caldron-shaped 
layer  of  just  the  saint'  kind  of  stones.  From  this  the 
passage,  which  was  filled  up  with  stones  as  above  men- 
tioned, issued.  He  caused  tins  caldron  (kessel)  that 
was  burdened  witli  an  agglomeration  of  burnt  earth, 
stones,  pieees  of  earthen  vessels  and  other  substances,  to 
be  cleared  out  with  every  precaution.  Directly  at  the 
right  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  caldron  he  found 
on  this  side  a  stone  battle-axe,  not  far  from  it  on  the 
left,  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  a  horse.  On 
the  ri^'ht  in-ar  the  battle-axe,  fragments  of  ornamented 
urns,  and  bones  of  a  skull  almost  as  light  as  a  feather. 
pieces  of  arm  and  leg-bones,  a  mans  tooth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ashes,  which  are  distinguishable  in 
barrows  from  the  rest  of  the  soil  by  their  pale  yellow 
colour,  by  their  lightness  in  a  dry  state,  and  by  their 
feeling  soft.  The  bom-*  lay  ujh»u  crystals  of  quartz, 
which  were  found  in  very  considerable  quantities,  ami 
luul  suffered  more  or  less  from  lire.  Under  these  small 
stones  was  found  a  polished  Hint  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  perhaps  a  fragment  of 
a   knife. 

The  fragments  of  urns  were  now  carefully  picked  out 
from  amongst  the  burnt  rubbish  and  stones,  also  sherds 
of  two  burned  earthen  vessels,  which  were  found  by  the 
horses  bones.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  sepulchre 
induced  the  belief  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  barrow 
with  field-stones  set  wedgewise,  in  the  form  of  a  trough- 
shaped  caldron,  seven  feet  diameter  and  five  feet  high, 
so  that  on  the  West  there  was  left  a  horizontal  aper- 
ture, which  at  last  was  filled  up  with  stones.  There 
appeared    upon    this   caldron,    which    shewed    no  trace   of 
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vaulting  over,  a  cone  raised  up  seven  feet  higher,  of 
just  the  same  field-stones,  but  the .  whole  was  covered 
over  with  earth  a  foot  thick:  in  this,  immediately  at 
the  top,  were  found  a  great  number  of  metallic  rings, 
much  covered  with  verdigris,  in  part  entirely  converted 
into  it. 

From  the  fashion  of  this  burial-place,  we  are  led 
readily  to  form  the  supposition,  that  first  the  caldron 
was  built  up,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  the  pile  of 
wood  for  burning  the  deceased  with  his  arms  and 
his  war-horse.  The  horizontal  passage  into  it  seems 
like  a  vent  hole  or  flue  for  encouraging  the  fire.  The 
urns  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  orna- 
ments of  it,  tumbled  down  into  the  caldron  with  the 
consumed  pile,  and  were  covered  over  with  the  ashes, 
and  crushed  by  the  hard  and  heavy  load  of  the  cone 
of  stones. 

These  objects  are  totally  different  from  the  Roman 
remains  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  internal  appearance  of  tho  burial-place  itself, 
with  the  quantity  of  field-stones  piled  up;  and  they 
justify  our  concluding  that  this  was  an  Aboriginal  Ger- 
man grave,  and  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  a  warrior, 
chieftain,  or  prince  was  interred  th<  r<\ 

The  Battlk-Axk  weighing  two  pounds,  was  two  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  nine 
lines  thick,  and  was  of  dark  green  serpentine.  Half  of 
that  side  which  lay  uppermost  was  coated  over  with 
an  incrustation  half  a  line  thick,  of  the  nature  of  sand- 
stone, which  it  was  not  possible  to  detach,  without 
injuring  the  serpentine,  especially  as  the  coating  had 
penetrated  at  the  same  time  into  the  pores,  that  were 
found  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Ex- 
cepting one  small  spot  besides  this,  incrustation  was  not 
found  elsewhere  on  the  other  half  of  this  side,  which 
almost  alone  is  a   proof  of  its  having  laid  a  thousand 
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years  and  more  in  its  place.  The  battle-axe  in  all 
probability  served  rather  for  ornament  than  for  actual 
service  against  the  enemy.  The  form  as  well  as  the 
workmanship  of  this  piece  of  arms  is  pointed  out  as 
alike  excellent.  The  polish  still  retained  its  lustre ;  and 
the  round  aperture  pierced  through  for  the  handle  was 
very  singular;  it  was  made  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
could  not  have  been  drilled  more  beautifully  by  the  best 
workers  in  metal,  whilst  the  lustre  of  it  also  was  not 
in  the  least  degree  inferior.  For  a  wooden  handle 
the  aperture  appeared  rather  too  small,  though  there 
was  no  metal  to  be  found  which  would  in  all  respects 
have  served  the  purpose.  The  stone  battle-axe,  more- 
over, may  have  been  placed  in  the  sepulchre  as  a  symbol 
of  Thor  the  god  of  war,  to  denote  that  the  deceased  was 
a  hero. 

There  were  found  four  Urns.  The  Jirst  of  these  was 
of  unglazed  Imrnt  clay,  eight  and  a  half  inches  hiL'li, 
and  bellying  out  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  ornaments 
appear  to  represent  fir-cones,  and  are  slightly  sketched 
in  with  a  round  blunt  style,  and  then  worked  out  with 
a  pointed  style.  The  form  of  the  urn  was  most  simi- 
lar to  a  drinking  vessel,  and  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
It  was  originally  black.  The  brittleness,  soft  in  ss.  ami 
weatherbeaten  state  <»i"  tin-  fragments,  from  which  how- 
ever it  could  have  been  entirely  put  together  again,  shew 
from  having  lain  in  the  earth  a  thousand  and  more  years, 
by  what  means  this  urn  may  have  lost  its  dark  colour. 
The  second  Urn  was  still  more  similar  to  a  drinking  ves- 
sel than  the  foregoing,  and  had  with  equal  height  and 
out-bellying,  a  greater  projection  in  the  brim,  and  a 
wider  corresponding  neck.  The  lump  of  clay  out  of 
which  this  was  fashioned  was  also  blackened,  and  ap- 
peared coarser  than  the  preceding  one.  Its  form  and 
decoration  was  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  kind.  The 
third  Urn  was    found   in  more  than  fifty  pieces  by    the 
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side  of  the  horse's  bones,  but  Dr  Dorow  managed  for 
the  most  part  to  put  it  together.  It  wjis  strikingly 
different  in  shaj>e  from  tho  foregoing  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  a  wide  oval  protuberance  of  one  foot  one  inch  in 
diameter,  by  one  foot  high,  two  handles,  and  a  narrower 
neck  opening,  of  four  inches  nine  linos  in  diameter,  and 
on  the  whole  looked  not  unlike  a  water-pot.  Its  clay 
was  of  the  same  goodness  as  the  second  urn,  and  it 
had  much  resemblance  to  it  in  the  style  of  its  decora- 
tion. However,  the  strokes  which  form  tho  ornaments 
in  this  were  more  carelessly  drawn,  more  irregular,  less 
deeply  impressed,  and  less  sharply  defined.  This  urn 
was  of  yellow  clay,  and  appeared  burnt  harder  than 
the  foregoing  one.  The  fourth  Urn  lay  likewise  with 
the  horse's  bones,  was  of  a  smaller  kind  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  of  very  much  coarser  clay,  of  ruder 
shape  and  workmanship.  It  was  four  inches  eight  lines 
high,  and  instead  of  the  two  handlos  on  the  protuber- 
ance of  six  inches  diameter,  a  rudely  shaped  lump  of 
clay  projected,  in  which  a  hole  of  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter was  made,  probably  in  order  to  pass  a  string 
through.  This  pot-shaped  urn  was  of  a  greyish  yellow 
colour  and  without  ornament.  Resides  these  there  was 
found  tho  ornamented  handle  of  a  fifth  Urn  of  black 
clay. 

The  Horse's  rones  consisted  of  a  piece  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  with  two  teeth,  and  a  much  larger  piece  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone  with  the  first  five  teeth.  On  the  teeth 
themselves  the  enamel  was  perfectly  well  preserved:  the 
bones  had  suffered  more  in  comparison,  but  contrasted 
with  the  human  bones  were  solid.  Under  these  bones 
lay  a  wrought  piece  of  stag's  horn,  as  Dr  Dorow  and 
several  other  persons  supposed  it  to  be,  not  unlike  a 
toothpick. 

There  was  found  with  the  human  bones  an  oblong 
but   irregular  and  opaque  piece  of  white  quartz,  appa- 
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rently  a  rock-crystal,  which  in  this  country  occurs  only 
among  the  slates  of  the  Rhine :  it  was  probably  laid  in 
the  grave  with  some  intention,  since  in  several,  yet  only 
in  such  as  are  considered  German,  quartz  stones  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  found.  The  tasteful  and  simple 
decoration  of  the  first  and  second  urn  was  remarkable, 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  that  Asiatic 
Colonists  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  migrating 
into  these  parts,  grew  savage  in  the  forests  and  colder 
climate  of  Germany,  and  by  them  these  elegant  forms 
had  been  preserved,  though  the  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial had  become  coarse. 
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aving  examined  the  etymology'  of 
Wroxeter  in  a  former  part  of  this 
volume1,  I  shall  now  place  before  the 
reader  those  few  facts  we  possess  re- 
lative to  its  early  history.  The  first 
writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is 
Ptolemy",  who  speaks  of  OvipoKo- 
v'tov  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Cornavii.  It  occurs 
in  the  second  and  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  under  the 
Latinised  form  of  Urioconii  m.  The  doubtful  authority 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  says  that  Urioonu'm  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Britain3.  In  his  first,  second4 
and  thirt<M'iith  Iter  it  is  called  Virjoconh  m.  These 
facts  of  themselves  shew  that  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion of  Britain  it  was  a  place  <>f  considerable  import- 
ance. 

The  Saxons  called  it  Wreken-ceaster,  which  has 
subsequently  been  corrupted  into  Rox alter,  (Speed's 
Map,  1 646.)  Wrox  alter,  (Philos.  Trans.  1747,  vol. 
xliv,  p.  557,)  and    Wroxeteb  its  present  name. 

1  Vide,  p.  91. 

'  Ptolomei  (ieog.  apud  Horslcy,  p.  359. 
Uriconium  inter  Britannia-  civitatee  maxumas  nomen  possidc- 
bat.     Ricardi  Corinensis  do  «itu   Britannia',  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 

4  Gale,  in  bis  comment  on  this  second  Iter  says,  "  Nomen  bujun 
urbis  e  Vindilicia  cum  Romania  aquilis  ad  nos  venissc  vidcatur; 
occurrunt  enim  Virucinates  inter  quatuor  Vindelicorum  pontes  quaa 
nobis  in  Alpino  troplwo  exhibet  Plinius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20.  Britan- 
nicum  vero  nomen  bujus  urbi  fuit  Brecon  vel  Precon,  quod  et 
retinet  in  vincia  mons  hodie  Wreken  appellants."  Anton.  Iter.  eurS 
tJale,  p.  HCt. 
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Baxter  says  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  in  his 
day  that  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  "  immissis 
Pcuteribu*  de  Veroconio  monte,"  the  meaning  whereof 
others  may  better  explain.  He  suspects  these  fugitive 
sparrows  to  have  been  monks  or  hermits  from  the  Wre- 
kin1.  In  later  times  the  mountain  was  usually  termed 
Mons  Gilbebti,  or  St  Gilbert's  Mountain,  from  which 
'  Saint'  the  Gilbertine  Monks  originated.  The  earliest 
authority  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  title  of  St 
Gilbert's  Hill  for  the  Wrekin  is  in  the  highly  curious 
Anglo  Norman  Romance  of  Fulk  Fitz  Warin,  when-  it 
is  called  Mont  GYLBBERT,.  From  the  fact  of  an  iron 
seal  having  been  dug  up  at  Wboxetkr,  upon  which  was 
engraved  the  head  of  a  prince  circled  with  a  Roman  dia- 
dem, and  having  long  hair,  with  the  inscription  CA  17 VT 
S6RVI  DEI,  Baxter  concludes  the  city  had  not  been 
overthrown  by  the  Saxons.  He  conjectures  this  head 
to  have  represented  Of  a  king  of  Mercia,  on  account  of 
the  intermixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  characters.  From 
the  place  being  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  Chorography  of  Ravennas',  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cobnavii,  he  supposes  that  it  nourished  till 
the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  that  perhaps  even  here  at 
one  period  the  Mercians  fixed  their'  capital.  And  if 
Dpinllb  Vrbcon,  means  Wroxeter,  and  not  the  hill 
fortress  of  the  Win  kin,  Uriconium  was  standing  when 
Llywarc  Hen  wrote  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynddylan. 

The  Cabr  Urnach4  of  Nennius  has  been  conjectured 
to  mean  Wroxeter,  but  without  sufficient  reason5.  The 
affix  of  Ur  in  Vtueonium  and  in  Unnach  being  the  chief 
argument    for   the    assumption.      Baxter   imagines   that 

1  Glossariura  Antiquitatum  Britannicarum,  p.  243.      *  p.  2. 

'  Vtriconion  Cornoninorum.  Urioconium  Cornaviorum,  (Corno- 
viorum  Vat.  MS.)  Ravenn.  Chorog. 

4  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  supposes  Wroxeter  to 
be  Y  Ricon  Caer,  the  city  of  Kings,     vol.  i.  p.  148. 

'  See  p.  92.  ' 
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Caer  uar  na  tag  signifies  civita*  ad  cervicem  fluctus. 
Its  connexion  with  the  Giant  Urnach,  says  he,  of 
whom  the  Welsh  fables  speak,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
excite  attention. 

Antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found 
here  at  various  times.  The  earliest  discovery  of  which 
we  have  any  information  is  the  Sudatory  or  Hypocaust1 
that  was  uncovered  in  the  year  1701.  About  forty 
perches  North  of  the  wall  some  labourers  in  digging  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  unfruitfulness  of  the  land  there,  came 
upon. a  small  square  room  " walled  about  and  floored  un- 
der and  over.11  It  was  set  with  four  ranks  of  small  brick 
pillars  eight  inches  square,  and  laid  in  a  strong  sort  of 
very  fine  red  clay,  each  pillar  being  founded  upon  a  foot 
square  quarry  of  brick ;  and  upon  the  head  of  every 
pillar  was  fixed  a  large  quarry  of  two  feet  square,  hard 
almost  as  flint.  These  pillars  were  to  support  a  double 
floor,  made  of  very  strong  mortar,  mixed  with  coarse 
gravel  and  broken  bricks.  The  first  of  these  floors  was 
laid  upon  the  large  quarries,  and  when  dry  the  second 
floor  was  laid  upon  it. 

There  was  a  range  of  tunnel-bricks1'  fixed  with  iron 
cramps  up  to  the  wall  within,  with  their  lower  ends 
level  with  the  under  sides  of  the  broad  quarries,  and 
their  upper  ends  with  the  surface  of  the  upper  floor: 
and  every  tunnel  had  alike  two  opposite  mortice-holes, 

1  Sir  Christopher  Wren  informed  Dr  Harwood  who  communi- 
cated an  account  of  this  discovery  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  he 
discovered  the  remains  of  such  another  Hypocaust  when  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  King's  house  at  Winchester. 

Mr  Christopher  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Lyster  dated  May  15, 
1702,  published  in  Philos.  Trans.  No.  278,  p.  1131,  gives  an  account 
of  one  dug  up  in  Yorkshire.  Edward  Llwyd  in  his  additions  to 
Camden  notices  another  discovered  at  Kaer  hyn,  co.  Caernarvon. 
He  describes  and  gives  a  figure  of  one  of  the  hollow  bricks  or 
tunnels.  Another  has  been  found  at  Hope  in  Flintshire,  and  an- 
other at  Chester,  besides  several  other  places. 

*  These  flues  are  usually  the  same  wherever  they  occur.  The 
present  ones,  from  the  representation  given,  are  just  like  some  I 
have  seen  that  were  found  at  Borough  Hill,  near  Daventry. 
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on  either  side,  cut  through  for  a  cross  passage  to 
the  heat  amongst  them  all'. 

In  1747,  a  clay  mould  for  forging  Roman  coin  \\;i.< 
found  here,  it  had  on  it  the  head  of  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Severus,  and  the  inscription  Jvlia  Avuvbta.  It 
MM  di'srril»«-«l  in  a  p-ijver  rrad  Ixfoiv  tin-  Royal  Socirty 
the  same  year,  together  with  four  others  discovered  in 
digging  sand  at  fit/ton,   near   Condover*.     They  were  all 

'  A  description  of  a  Roman  Sudatory  or  Hypocaustum,  found 
at  Wroxtter  in  Shropshire,  1701,  by  Mr  John  taster.  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  rol.  xxv.  p.  2226 — 8.)  a  representation  is  given  of  these 
remains  in  the  volume  quoted,  and  a  model  of  them  existed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Free  School,  Shrewsbury. 

'  According  to  the  account  of  them  in  the  PhiloM.  Trans,  vol. 
xliv.  p.  657,  they  were  as  follows :  * 

1.  Probably  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  On  the 
reverse,  Figure  velata  coram  aram  sacriftcans.    Vota  Svscbpta.  x. 

2.  On  one  side  Caput  Julia-  Seven,  1VLIA  AVGV8TA.  On 
the  other  was  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  Victoria  gra- 
diens  cum  func  superscuto  P.  M.  TR.  F.  VIII.  COS.  II.  P.P. 

I,  A  reverse  of  Caracalla.  Tropha-um  de  Parthis  cum  duobus 
captivis  assidfiitibus.  PART.  MAX.  PON.  IB.  P.  V.  COS. 

4.    Caput  Julia?  Bstari.     IVLIA  AVGVSTA. 

These  were  bought  by  Cough  at  the  decease  of  the  possessor, 
and  are  now  probably  among  his  bequests  to  the  Bodleian. 

•  I  remember,  says  the  author  of  this  paper,  no  account  of  any  such  kind  of  mould* 
being  found  la  other  countries  nonttar  soma  said  to  be  found  at  Lmnm,  but  I  believe 
mora  of  them  hara  bran  discovered  at  iliffrrrnt  time*  in  Knglaml.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Karl  of  Wtiuhilni  had  several  impression*  or  mould*  of  thl*  sort,  all  Joined 
together  aide  by  aide,  on  one  Oat  piece  of  clay  a*  if  for  the  making  of  many  easts  at 
one*.    They  wan  all  of  the  Bmperor  Severus.    In  the  Karl  of  Pembroke*  collection  U 


a  day  mould  tmprraaed  on  both  atdea  like  No.  1  one  aide  with  the  head  of  Seraru*.  the 

'    a  known  reverse  of  that  emperor,  *o  that  all  we  know  of  are  nearly  at  the 

Caracalla  hla  eon  and  Immediate  successor.     They  are  seemingly 

difficult  to  conceive  in  what  man- 

with  an  Imprcatlon  on  both 

Mine  time  by  the  help  of 
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f  which  thu  wa*  to  be  the  middle  one.  If  by  disposing  theee  Into  some 
*  case,  as  letter  founder*  do  the  brass  mould*  for  casting  types,  the 
poured  Into  thnn.  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  easy  method  of  ruining. 
as  such  moulds  require  little  rime  or  expense  to  make,  and  might  easily  be  renewed. 
They  seem  to  have  been  burned  or  baked  sufficiently  to  make  them  hard,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  them  like  bricks,  whereby  they  would*  have  lost  their  amooth  and  even  surface, 
which  in  these  is  plainly  so  smooth  that  whatever  metal  *hould  be  formed  in  them  would 
hara  no  appearance  like  the  (and  botes  by  which  counterfeit  coin*  arc  usually  detected. 

At  l.fviu  in  the  Pourviere,  (forum  vetus)  the  quarter  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Hornans, 
moulds  of  whitish  clay  baked  are  frequently  found.  M.  Mahudel  has  given  a  memoir  on 
their  use.     (klcmutrta  de  1° Academic  d' Inscriptions,  torn.  lii.  218,  No.  II.  333—348.) 

They  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  two  lines  thick  at  the  edge  ;  most  have  impression 
on  both  sides.  Each  mould  has  a  small  opening  or  channel  at  the  edge  leading  to  the 
cavity  of  the  impression,  which  served  to  receive  and  conduct  the  metal  When  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  laid  together,  at  each  end  was  a  mould  impressed  only  on  one  side, 
and  they  wen  perhaps  imbedded  in  earth  to  hold  them  together,  as  some  still  ad- 
hered to  some  of  these  moulds.  They  wen  of  the  time  of  Severus,  who  resided  long  at 
Lyons,  when  Caracalla  was  bom.  An  ingot  of  mixed  metal  was  found  with  them,  the 
verdigris  on  which,  shewed  then  wa*  more  copper  than  silver.  The  number  and  good- 
ness of  these  moulds  led  some  antiquaries  to  the  supposition  that  the  Romans  sometimes 
cast  their  silver  coin.  M.  Mahudel  adduces  various  arguments  to  shew  that  it  was  struck, 
and  thinks  that  these  moulds  wen  used  solely  by  false  coiners. 
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of  the  size  of  a  denarius,  a  little  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  a  halfpenny,  with  the  exception  of  the  former 
one  that  was  double.  They  wire  made  of  a  smooth 
pot  or  rather  brick  clay  that  seemed  to  have  been  well 
cleaned  from  sand  or  dirt,  and  well  beat  or  kneaded,  to 
render  it  fit  for  taking  a  fair  impression.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  found,  but  for  want  of  care  most  of 
them  were  broken  in    pieces. 

In  the  year  1752,  in  a  field  two  hundred  yards 
North  East  of  the  Old  Wall  were  found  three  sepul- 
chral stones,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the  Free  School 
Library  at  Shrewsbury,  together  with  a  fourth  subse- 
quently discovered1.  As  far  a*  type  will  allow  I  have 
endeavoured  to  print  their  inscriptions  in  the  following 
pages. 

1  These  are  rnjfraved  in  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  and  in  a  small 
privately  printed  volume  of  plate*  which  gives  representations  of 
some  coarse  urn*  found  in  1810. 

I'liny  tprak*  nf  the  debaarmenl  of  cuin  and  thr  art  required  to  dlturtgatth  that  which 
wu  genuine  frutn  piece*  ra»t  in  a  tand  mould,  which  imitation*  werr  oftrti  to  well  rir 
vuteu  thai  the  curtou*  would   ofiru  gi».e  many  ptrrc*  of  good  money  for  one  (ahc  one. 

Count  Caylut  took  impmaion*  in  pewter  from  theae  /.»>•»«  mould*;  when  they  wrrr 
carefully  cleaned  he  obtained  perfect  catt*  ,  they  wrrr  of  Aiitoninw*  I'nu,  l»cta  and  Julia, 
all  dearribed  by  Oreo. 

Count  Caylut  differ*  from  Mahudri  a*  to  thr  u*r  of  theac  mould*.  Rerun  I  1.  iflti,  lie 
think*  that  the  Homaru  a*  wrll  a*  thr  king*  of  Kgypt.  Syria,  Judra,  Ac,  uwd  uoth  mould* 
and  thr  hammer.  They  term  intruded  fur  »il»rr  coinage,  which  in  the  rvtgn  of  Setrrut 
waa  debated,  and  continued  more  arid  more  to  till  the  time  of  Iriorieaiari.  After  tin-  tunc 
of  Srxrrui  eolni  are  motlly  of  billon— br*»  alloyed  with  a  little  tiltcr. — and  to  forgc 
*uch  bate  roin  he  argue*  would  be  hardly  worth  the  coiner  •  while,  and  alio  that  the 
■unit*  would  be  more  carrlea*  about  the  mode  of  marking  tuch  coin  and  u*  the  tluirtrtt 
and  lra»t  co*tly  method,  namely,  the  mould,  the  head  might  quickly  be  engraved  in  relief 
on  a  puncheon  hard  enough  to  stamp  the  clay,  the  legend  powibly  printed  by  moveable 
character*,  a  conjecture  authonaed  by  the  ronfuttoti  and  traruiioiltlon  01  letter*  on  medal*. 

In  the  rum*  of  the  fountain  of  Ni.iiu-*  werr  found  two  brat*  die*  of  medal*  of  Au 
gu»tu*.  engraved  Meinour*  de  l'Acad.  dew  liuc.  »tv.  10ft.  Caylu*  Kecuetl  I.  er,  f  1.  See  a 
third  in  Moulmct  Cabinet  dr  St  i>cnrtvt-vr,  p.  117.  of  Augu»tu*  ,  in  the  tame  collection 
two  of  iron  of  Coimtantiu*. 

8m  in  Phil.  Trail*.  \ol.  —  No.  £11,  an  account  by  Thorrtby  of  clay  mould*  for  catting 
money  found  at  Thvrv  in  Yorkthirt .  they  werr  of  Severu*.  hi*  contort  Julia,  hi*  ton 
Car.n-.ilU  Alexander  Severn*,  hi*  mother,  Mamma-*,  and  lliadumenianu*.  In  the  A*hmo 
lean  are  matneet  of  clav  for  catting  Koman  coin*  found  187,  in  the  partth  of  VmHi/icA 
•  o    Sjvmrritt.  iiretcnted  1IJ8H,  by  John  Aubrrv  of  K**Um  ;*n«<v.  WilU.    Na  KV-W  coin*. 
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No.  1. 

Is  a  stone  four  feet  ten  long  and  one  foot  nine  inches  wide. 


M.  PETHONIVS 

LFMEN 

VlCiANN 

XXXVIII 

MIULrC 

Mil  GEM 

MILITAVIT 

ANNaXVIII 

SIGNaFVIT 

H    -   E 


Marcus  .  Petronius  Lucii .  Alius  .  Meneniae  vixit .  annos 
XXXVIII  miles  .  legionis  XIIII  geminae1  militavit annos  . 
XVIII  .     Signifer  .  fuit.     Hie  .  Sepultus  .  est. 

1  It  is  said  that  this  legion  was  never  in  Britain,  though  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  on  what  authority  it  is  so  stated.  Dr  Ward 
in  his  account  of  this  Inscription  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xlix. 
part  i.  p.  196,  conjectures  that  Petronius  only  came  for  his  health 
and  died  here! 
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No.  2. 

A  stone  four  feet  five  inches  high,  by  two  feet  three  wide. 
Surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  pine  apple  betwixt  two  lions. 


CMANNIVS- 

C   FPOL   SECV 

NDVS    POLLEN 

MIL  LEG    XX 

ANORV   Lll 

STIP   XXXI 

BENLEGPR 

HSE. 


Cuius  .  Man n ins  .  Caii .  Filius  Polliae  .  Secundus1  .  Pol- 
lens Miles  Legionis  .  XX  .  Annorum  .  LI  I .  Stipendiarius . 
XXXI.  beneficiarius  legati*  .  provinciae  hie  Sepultus  est. 

1  Secundum,  an  epithet  bestowed  by  his  general :  this  and  Pollen*, 
were  titles  of  honour. 

'  Every  province  had  its  legati,  or  Lieutenant  Generals,  appointed 
by  the  Consuls. 
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No.  3. 

A  stone  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
three  wide,  divided  into  three  compartments,  one  of 
which  is  blank.  The  upper  part  is  ornamented  by 
the  representation  of  two  dolphins,  two  serpents,  and 
a  human  head. 


• 

DM 

PLACIDA 

AN    LV 

CVR   AC 

CON    1 

DM 
DEVCCV 

S  •  AN    XV 

CVRC- 

RATRE 

Diis .  Manibus  Placida  annis .  LV  cura .  agente  conjuge '. 
Diis .  Manibus .  Deuccus .  annis  .XV.  cura .  agente  patre* . 

1  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  before  the  reader  a  better  interpretation 
than  this,  nor  bold  enough  to  add  to  it  the  numerals  XXX.  as  lias 
been  done  by  others,  implying  that  Placida  was  thirty  years  a  wife. 
What  has  been  tortured  into  XXX.  appears  to  me  nothing  more  than 
a  long  cross  ornament  at  the  bottom,  lilce  the  triplication  of  a  W. 

1  Nor  do  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  reading  of  the  hitter  part  of  this 
inscription. 
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No.  4. 
A  stone  two  feet  ten  high,  and  two  feet  wide : 

TIB    CLAVO   TIB 

NINS    EQCoH 

THKACVM    Al 
OHVM    LVIL    ^T 

ENDIoH-X 
H    S 

Tiberius  Claudius  Tibertinu*  Eques  Cohortis  Tliracum 
auxiliorum  LVII.  Stipendiorum  X.  hie  Sepultus  est'. 

In  June   1788  very  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
Baths,  and  Hypoeaust**  were  found,  together  with  coins 

1  Engraved  in  Camden,  voL  iii.  p.  23. 

'  The  nature  of  these  Hyiocalsta  is  well  examined  by  Baxter 
in  a  letter  to  Harwood,  in  which  he  says, 

The  Ancients  had  two  sorts  of  Hvhocal-sta,  the  one  called  by 
Cicero  Vaporarium,  and  by  others  Ijteonintm,  or  Stulatio,  which  wits 
a  large  sweating  bath  in  which  were  tria  vasa  ahena,  called  iahla- 
rium,  Tepiiiarium,  anil  Frigidarium,  from  the  water  contained  in 
them.  The  other  sort  of  Ili/pocaustum  is  not  so  distinctly  handled  l>y 
Antiquaries,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  Fornax,  or  kiln  to  heat  their  winter 
parlour*  or  CamatiuncuUe  llyf>rrn<r.  "Kr.it  et  Diaetsa  sire  Cu-nati- 
uncula',"  says  Argol  ujkhi  Panvinius,  "  suli  qua  ignia  aocendebatur, 
unde  et  ooenatio  Hypocaustum.''  Cicero  in  his  Epistles  mentions 
Canationea  /Ettiom  et  Hylmur. 

The  Terrace  floor  Ls  called  by  Yitruvius,  Te*tud».  Testudines 
slveorurn  in  oommuni  hypocausi  calefaciuntur.  This  Hypocauxi*  was 
called  Aitvu*  and  Fornax,  and  the  man  who  tended  the  tire  Forna- 
cator.  The  Tubuli  seem  to  have  been  contrived  to  convey  away  the 
smother,  that  otherwise  would  choke  the  Fornocator.  This  kind  of 
stove  seems  to  be  graphically  described  by  P.  Statin-,  in  Balnco 
Hetrusii: 

ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 

iEdibus,  et  tenuem  volvunt  nypocausta  vaporem. 

Of  the  Terrace,  Argol  has  these  words,  "Testudines  sunt  pavi- 
menta  sul)  quibus  Fornax  ardet," 

P.  S.  By  the  way  1  take  the  word  Stmt  to  be  derived  from  .Eitux 
quasi  AZxtuvium,  there  wanting  hitherto  a  probable  etymon. 
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both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Empire,  bones  of  animals 
(some  of  which  were  burnt),  fragments  of  earthen  vessels 
of  various  sixes,  shapes  and  manufactures,  some  of  them 
black  and  resembling  Etruscan  ware,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
the  wholo  ground  was  in  fact  full  of  charred  substances  in 
different  strata,  with  layers  of  earth  between  them,  w  fin- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  place  had  suffered  from  more  than 
one  conflagration. 

The  buildings  were  carefully  surveyed  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  Mr  Telford1,  and  plans  with  full 
descriptions  are  given  in  the  ArchaeologiaV 

The  first  floor  uncovered  wan  paved  with  tiles  sixteen 
inches  long,  by  twelve  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  They 
lay  on  a  bed  of  mortar  a  foot  thick,  under  which  were 
rubble  stones  to  a  considerable  depth.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  Northern  side  was  a  small  bath  capable  of  holding  four 
persona,  supposing  them  to  sit  on  the  steps  or  seats  along 
the  Southern  side.  Through  tho  North  side  was  a  hole 
near  the  bottom.  The  bottom  was  paved  with  tiles,  and 
the  .-ides  and  mil  phttand  with  mortar  consisting  of 
three  layers  or  coats:  the  first,  or  that  next  tho  stones, 
was  formed  of  lime  and  pounded  brick  without  sand; 
the  third  of  the  same,  but  having  a  greater  proportion 
of  lime,  and  a  little  sand,  the  surface  of  this  was  very 
smooth  and  very  hard. 

Next  to  this  were  two  Hypocausts  about  five  feet  by 

seven.     They  stood  on  a  floor  of  mortar,  one  of  them 

having  six,  and  the  other  eight  pillars3.     Several  pieces  of 

painted  stucco  were  found  in  the  first  Hyj>ocau8t,  some 

of  which  were  in  stripes  of  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground, 

some  in  a  decussated  checquer  of  the  same  colors,  others 

plain  red,  and  others  plain  blue.     There  was  also  found 

in  this  place  a  tile  two  feet  square,   pierced  with  many 

1  See  also  the  Life  of  Telford,  published  by  Murray,  1Q39. 
*  VoL  ix.  p.  323.  communicated   by   the  Rev.   F.   Leigh  ton   to 
Gougb. 

'  Fragments  of  these  still  remain  in  the  village. 
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holes,    which  were  wide  at    the  lower   side,   and  ended 
almost  in  a  point  at  the  upper  side. 

There  were  two  other  small  rooms,  two  feet  by  six,  and 
two  larger  ones,  respectively  five  feet,  and  three  feet  by 
eight,  which  had  tesselated  floors  made  of  pieces  of  brick 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  square,  disposed  merely  in  a  simple 
checquer,  besides  another  large  tesselated  floor  nine  feet  six 
by  fourteen:  and  another  Hypocaust  twelve  feet  by  twenty. 
Its  floor  was  of  mortar  upon  rubble  stones.  The  pillars 
were  not  uniform  in  their  shape,  size  or  disposition :  some 
rows  consisted  of  six,  and  some  of  seven  pillars :  some  pillars 
were  shorter  than  others,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  tiles,  or  stones  laid  upon  them  :  some  were  apparent ly 
the  fragments  of  large  columns  of  a  kind  of  granite,  one 
foot  six  inches  and  one  foot  two  in  diameter.  In  one 
corner  of  this  Hypocaust  there  was  a  small  Bath,  with  one 
seat  or  step  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
was  well  plastered  with  mortar.  Near  this  Bath  was 
found  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe',  not  soldered,  but  hammered 
together,  and  the  seam  or  juncture  was  secured  by  a  kind 

1  The  Romans  worked  the  Lead  Mixes  under  the  Stiperttmm 
at  an  early  period  after  their  gaining  the  island.  This  is  shewn  by 
pigs  of  lead  having  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  pig  of  lead  was  found  in  the  year  1707  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  in  a  piece  of  land  about  three  miles  North 
West  of  Bishop*  Castle*.  It  was  22  inches  long;  7  wide  at  base; 
3  J  at  top,  and  4  J  deep.  There  are  two  stamps  upon  the  border  that 
runs  round  the  relievo;  the  letters  of  which,  says  the  describer, 
are  WINPt;  as  he  apprehends,  they  stand  for  Quinquernrorum 
jxmsu  notatum  plunthum.  This  is  mere  conjecture.  It  may  be  ob- 
served as  to  the  first  two  letters:  "deducebatur  colonia  aut  per 
triumviros,  aut  per  decemviros,  quamvis  et  quinquetrirorum,  sep- 
temvirorum,  vigintivirorum  colonia?  deduccnda>  huic  inde  fiat  men- 
tiot-"  The  inscription  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that,  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  the  mines  in  Britain  were  worked  solely  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Emperor,  agreeable  to  what  Suetonius  says ;  "  plurimis  etiam 
civitatibus  et  privatis  veteres  immunitates,  et  jut  metaUorum  ac  vecti- 

*  This  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr  Murt-hison  in  hi*  Silurian  System,  at  being  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  More,  near  Bishop's  Castle. 

"ar  to  this  is  described  in  the  Library  < 

2*1,  it  was  found  near  8*ai/>aUM,  and 


A  pig  of  lead  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  is  described  in  the  Library  of  Enter 

taining  Knowledge,  the  Townley  Gallery,  vol.  " 
presented    to    the    ~ 
HADRIAN!   AVO 


ig  n.nowieage,  tne  lowniey  oaitcry,  vol.  u.  p.  ail.  it  was  round  near  SMOflxKdi,  and 
rued    to    the    British    Museum    in    17!*-      They   each    bear   the   inscription    IMP. 


t  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  924. 

t  Heineccii  Antio,.  Roman.  Append,  lib.  i.  119.  and  US. 
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of  mortar.  Probably  at  the  same  time  a  stripil  and  a 
bronze  key  kept  with  the  antiquities  in  the  Free  School 
Library  were  found. 

Several  other  things  have  at  different  times  been 
turned  up.  Amongst  them,  an  amuletal  seal,  discovered 
by  some  men  near  the  Old  Wall  while  ploughing,  in  the 
year  1808.  The  letters  are  incised  upon  a  circular 
jadz  stone  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  thick.  It  has  hitherto  baffled  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it.  As  far  as  our 
type  will  allow,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  it ;  the 
letters  are  carefully  engraved1  on  the  original. 


galia  adcmptaV"  And  thus  also  all  criminals  wore  condemned  cither 
to  work  on  the  roads  or  in  the  mine*.  "  Multos  honcsti  ordinis 
deformatoa  prius  stigmatum  notis,  ad  metalia  ct  munitionos  viarum, 
ant  ad  hestias  condemnavit+."  However,  private  adventurers  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  work  them.  Heineccius  says,  "  Restituerant 
deinde  iisdem  hoc  bencficium  sequcntes  principes,  sed  ea  lege,  ut 
certum  indc  Canonrm  mrtaiiicum  solverent,  de  quo  agit  L.  4.  C.  Theo- 
doeii  de  Metallar.  ct  ibi  Io.  Gothofredus."  And  we  are  told  in  the 
Codex  what  this  Canon  metaUicut  was :  "  Cuncti,  qui  per  privatorum 
loca  saxorum  venam  laboriosis  effoasionibus  persequentur,  decimas 
fisco,  decimas  etiam  domino  repraescntcnt  J."  The  adventurers  were 
to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  crown,  and  a  tenth  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 
If  the  mines  of  this  island  were  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  worked  solely 
for  his  advantage,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  blocks  of  metal  were, 
at  that  time,  stamped,  in  order  to  prevent  lead  being  sold  by  any  but 
the  imperial  officers. 

1  It  is  engraved  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxxx.  p.  617,  and  mentioned 
in  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  county  Salop,  p.  191. 

•  In  Tiberio,  c.  40.  t  In  Caligula,  c.  t].  t  Codicil,  lib.  xi.  Tit.  vi.  X 
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In  1810  several  urns  were  found,  and  two  small  tessel- 
ated  pavements,  besides  a  quantity  of  silver  coins1.  These 
by  having  become  dispersed  and  carried  out  of  the  parish, 
have  lost  their  chief  value,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace 
them.  Some  years  ago  a  clause  existed  in  the  leases  of 
of  the  tenants  at  Wroxeter,  that  all  antiquities  found  there 
should  be  rendered  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil*.  Had 
this  continually  been  enforced,  its  history  might  have  been 
considerably  enlarged.  As  it  is,  almost  every  thing  that 
has  been  discovered,  has  been  lost,  or  by  falling  into  hands 
unconnected  with  the  place,  these  objects  have  lost  their 
local  relationship,  and  thus  ceased  to  have  any  real  worth. 
It  is  their  association  with  Wroxeteb  that  can  alone 
render  such  relics  of  any  interest,  speaking  as  to  their 
pecuniary  value,  they  actually  possess  none3. 

1  The  coins  found  are  still  called  Dinders,  from  Dcnariu*  (see 
Gloss.)  as  they  were  when  Horsley  visited  the  spot. 

There  were  other  things  found  in  1818,  and  1824. 

*  Lloyd's  MS.  Hist,  of  Shropshire. 

'  In  1829  Mr  Dukes,  Shrewsbury,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a  manuscript  account  of  Wraxeter,  which  contains  a 
list  of  201  silver  coins,  one  gold,  and  four  counterfeit  ones,  found 
there  at  different  times. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  WROXETER. 


iorveb  travel*  along  the  road  from 
Buildwa*  to  Shrewsbury,  cannot  fail 
observing,  close  to  the  highway,  as  he 
approaches  the  village  of  Wromtm\ 
a  large  ruin  of  OIH  £&IalI  stand- 
ing in  a  field  to  his  left.  This  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium,  a  city  formerly  so  extensive  that  it  covered 
from  three  to  four  hundred  acres,  and  even  now  ves- 
tiges of  its  circumference  may  be  traced,  though  indis- 
tinctly it  must  be  confessed,  for  three  miles.  A  vallum 
and  fosse  encircled  the  whole,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out,  from  the  depressed  and  altered  state 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  plough,  the 
vallum  was  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the  fosse  the 
same  in  width.  It  appears  to  have  commenced  at  the 
Severn,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  South  of  Bell 
Brook;  it  cross* -s  th*-  turnpike  road  a  few  yards  North 
West  of  the  fifth  milestone,  passing  over  Bell  Brook 
and  pointing  towards  Norton,  which  it  leaves  a  furlong 
and  a  half  to  the  North.  It  then  goes  over  the  road 
leading  from  Norton  to  Wroareter,  and  continues  East- 
wards till  it  crosses  another  road  leading  to  the  Horse 
Shoe*.  I  conceive  this  road  that  falls  into  the  Wati .in-. 
Street  at  the  last  mentioned  spot  to  have  been  the  direct 
line  of  Roman  road  to  the  city,  though  it  is  now  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  lane.  From  its  section  with  this  line 
of  communication  it  inclines  a  little  to  the  South,  when 
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again  passing  over  Bell  Brook,  it  makes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  South  West,  and  terminates  at  the  Severn. 

Between  the  road  to  Norton  and  the  road  to  the 
Horse  Shoes,  if  I  mistake  not,  or  else  East  of  the  latter, 
on  an  eminence  called  Middle  Crows  Ctreen,  was  the  ceme- 
try  of  the  city,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  at  this  place  were 
found  the  grave-stones  before  mentioned,  besides  several 
bones,  urns,  &c,  all  evincing  that  it  was  a  spot  of 
sepulture1.  The  silver  coins  found  in  1810  were  dis- 
co v.  red  in  a  glass  vessel  with  two  handles,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Horse  Shoes  toward    Wroxeter. 

The  fragment  of  the  ancient  Uriconium  so  gene- 
rally known  as  the  (DID  &Lldll,  is  in  all  respects  a 
genuine  example  of  Roman  construction.  It  is  built 
on    just     the     same    principles    as     Richborough'    and 

1  An  observation  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
burying  here,  where  the  graves  are  found  to  be  deep  and  wide,  and 
the  corpse  enclosed  in  red  clay  both  under  and  over,  and  to  pivw  ut 
the  mixture  of  other  mould  with  that  clay  the  graves  were  faced 
on  the  sides  with  slates,  and  then  covered  with  stones,  sometimes 
five  or  six  upon  one  sepulture.  Bones  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
terred after  this  manner  which  contributed  to  their  preservation  for 
some  hundreds  of  years.  Teeth  have  been  taken  out  of  the  jaw- 
bones of  men,  near  three  inches  long  and  as  many  about,  some 
thigh  bones  liave  been  found  of  a  full  yard  in  length.  Several 
urns  have  been  discovered,  in  the  memory  of  man,  after  digging 
three  or  four  feet  into  the  earth,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the 
dead  bodies  here  are  buried  in  red  clay,  so  are  the  urns  lodged  in 
red  sand.     Lloyd' »  MS. 

*  The  remains  at  Richborough  Castle  occupy  throe  sides  of 
a  square,  the  fourth  side  having  a  steep  bank,  and  a  stream  at  the 
bottom.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
in  height.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  quarried  flints  of  seven  and 
nine  courses,  and  at  these  distances  are  two  rows  of  Roman  tile, 
not  going  entirely  through  the  wall.  In  the  whole  there  are  six 
courses  of  tile  as  there  are  at  Bobgh.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is 
filled  up  with  rubble,  mortar,  flints,  &c.  It  has  buttresses  or  flank- 
ing walls,  and  towers;  the  latter  like  those  at  Buhgh.  There  is 
so  much  resemblance  between  these  three  Roman  works  that  upon 
comparing  together  two  drawings  of  my  own  of  the  masonry  of 
Wroxeter  and  Richborough  made  in  1836,  I  sec  no  difference  ex- 
cept in  the  space  between  the  two  uppermost  courses  of  Roman 
tile.  At  Richborough  there  are  nine  courses  of  quarried  flints  be- 
tween them,  whilst  at  Wroxeter  there  are  only  four  courses  of 
quarried  sand-stone. 
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Burgh1  Castles  being  faced  with  small  quarried  stones 
six  inches  by  four,  with  bondings  of  Roman  tile  after  a 
certain  number  of  courses.  What  remains  is  seventy-two 
feet  long,  and  twenty  high,  tho  wall  itself  being  three  feet 
two  inches  thick.  There  are  six  courses  of  tile  in  it,  which 
as  at  Richhorouoh  and  Bl-rgii,  are  placed  edgewise,  with 
only  mortar  between  them,  having  two  rows  of  tile  in 
each  course.  The  uppermost  course  of  quarried  surface 
consists  of  four,  the  three  next  six,  and  the  fifth  from 
the  top  of  the  building  of  eight  rows  of  squared  stones. 
As  these  are  red  sand-stones  their  face  has  suffered 
considerably  more  than  the  harder  materials  have  which 
are  used  by  the  Romans  at  the  foremcntioned  station-. 
Mr  Carte  of  Leicester,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  called  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  this 
interesting  specimen  of  Roman  architecture.  In  17-1 
he  gave  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  account  of  "the 
old  work  with  a  rude  draught."  "  Tho  main  wall  now 
standing,"  said  he,  "is  thirty  yards  long,  and  the  foun- 
dations from  it  Westward  forty  yards,  so  that  tho  whole 
was   seventy   yards   long.      The   middle  arch  six   yards 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Alltert  Way,  Esq.  for  fur- 
nishing me  with  an  account  of  Buboh,  as  well  as  for  some  valuable 
assistance  on  the  subject  of  Wroxeter  generally.  Mr  Way  visited 
Buboh  Castle  in  March  of  the  present  year  when  he  made  the 
following  notes: 

On  the  North  side  which  seems  to  be  the  highest  part,  the 
wall  is  about  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ploughed  bind  around. 

The  South  side  is  most  perfect,  being  furthest  from  the  village 
of  Burgh,  almost  all  the  flint  facing  and  much  of  the  tile  has  been 
carried  away  on  the  North  and  East  sides  to  build  the  church,  &c. 

On  this  South  side  I  fouml  the  facing  to  consist  of  seven  stratu 
of  squared  flint  with  six  strata  of  tile  intervening. 

The  former  measures  about  one  foot  seven  inches  in  height,  but 
towards  the  upper  half  of  the  wall  two  feet,  and  the  fifth  Mia 
turn  from  below  the  facing  consists  of  five  rows  of  square  flints,  all 
the  others  having  only  four  rows.  It  is  not  stated  however  posi- 
tively, that  this  was  uniform  all  round,  for,  as  observed,  the  faring 
is  almost  wholly  removed  in  other  parts,  and  time  did  not  allow  a 
careful  observation  of  the  fragments,  from  which  a  more  perfect 
account  might  probably   be  drawn  up. 
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high  from  the  ground,  but  from  the  floor  much  higher, 
six  yards  broad;  the  other  two  only  four  yards  broad, 
but  of  the  same  height.  The  hole  in  the  middle  arch 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  through,  and  so  is  the 
other.  At  each  end  are  smooth  walls  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  arches;  the  foundations  answering  the  main 
wall,  and  the  arches  ten  yards  from  it.  Two  rows  of 
tile  go  through  the  wall.  The  stones  are  laid  exactly 
across  each  other;  in  the  middle,  rubbish  and  pebbles. 
The  arches  seem  covered  with  the  same  as  the  walls. 
Some  ragged  pieces  stand  out  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
the  wall.  It  is  now  eight  yards  from  the  ground ;  the 
North  side  smooth,  except  some  holes  as  for  scaffolds  V 
When  Mr  Lloyd  saw  the  ©ID  C  J  la  1 1 ,  it  was  twenty 
feet  high  and  a  hundred  long8. 

The  stratum  of  tile  consisting  of  three  tiles,  each  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cement  between  each  row  of  tiles,  measures  in  height  about 
seven  inches  and  a  half,  the  average  thickness  of  tile  being  one 
inch  and  a  half. 

The  tile  is  only  one  row  deep,  the  interior  wall  being  wholly 
rubble.  There  appear  courses  of  tile  on  the  inner  side,  but  whether 
they  range  or  not  with  those  outside,  remains  for  enquiry.  The 
dimensions  of  the  tile  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  are  of  the 
usual  size.  They  are  of  fine  well-burnt  red  clay.  Some  fragments 
are  found  with  a  recurved  edge,  the  use  of  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  merely  accidental. 

The  area  enclosed  is  now  a  ploughed  field;  three  walls  remain 
almost  perfect.  The  West  side  is  wholly  open,  and  appears  to  have 
been  defended  by  a  steep  bank  overhanging  the  ancient  ./Estuary, 
now  marshy  meadow  land;  but  this  bank  nas  been  thrown  down, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  any  wall  on  this  side.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  ./Estuary  was  Caistor  another  Roman 
station. 

The  walls  were  flanked  by  six  rounders  of  a  horse  shoe  form, 
two  at  North  East  and  South  East  angles,  two  between  them, 
and  on  the  North  and  South  sides  one,  both  of  which  have  fallen. 
These  bastions  of  solid  masonry  were  faced  like  the  whole  of  the 
wall,  the  strata  following  in  regular  order  like  those  of  the  curtain 
wall ;  but  the  said  bastions  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  wall,  all 
the  lower  portion  of  them  being  merely  applied  to  the  face  of  it, 
but  at  about  the  fourth  stratum  of  tile  from  the  bottom,  they  are 
hid  in  the  main  wall.  This  imperfect  union  having  in  most  in- 
stances given  way;  it  is  possible  to  see  and  in  one  case  to  pass  be- 
tween the  main  wall  and  the  bastion. 

1  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  27.  *  lb. 

9-* 
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Horsley  seems  to  have  examini  d  \\h<.\miu  with 
some  care.  In  his  comment  on  the  second  Iter  of  An- 
tonine,  he  says,  "  Uriconium  eleven  miles  in  the  Itiner- 
ary from  Rutunium,  has  with  good  reason  bo< ■  find 
at  Wroxeter.  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  a  day  with 
much  pleasure  in  viewing  that  place  and  the  antiquities 
of  it.  I  had  seen  several  medals  at  Shrewsbury,  most 
of  which  were  found  here,  and  I  purchased  a  few  m\-«  It'. 
the  people  call  them  Wroxeter- Dinders,  probably  from 
Denarii.  The  town  has  been  very  large  and  also  the 
fortified  ground.  It  is  situated  on  the  North  or  North 
K:i-t  side  <>f  the  Str,r/i,  and  on  tin-  other  -ide  <>f  tin- 
place  runs  a  small  rivulet,  so  that  this  (as  many  other 
of  the  Roman  stations)  ha>  been  situated  on  a  lingula 
near  the  confluence  of  a  rivulet  and  a  larger  ri\.r. 
There  is  a  piece  of  old  wall  yet  standing  which  has  in 
it  three  regular  strata  of  Roman  brick,  each  stratum 
consisting  of  the  thickness  of  two  bricks.  It  is  about 
eight  yards  high  and  about  twenty  long.  The  field  this 
stands  in  I  thought  to  be  the  Prwtorium,  for  like  Aid- 
borough  in  Yorkshire,  the  whole  city  seems  to  have  been 
encompassed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  abovo  half  a 
mile  square,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  yet  be  discerned. 
It  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
stones,  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  found.  I  was 
informed  that  a  balneum  or  sudatory  had  been  disco- 
vered  here  some  yean  ago,  but  then  was  destroyed'." 

The  annexed  plate  will  shew  the  reader  what  ap- 
pearance tho  (DID  ££lall  presented  in  the  year  1838, 
when  I  last  visited  it,  and  made  the  drawing  from  which 
it  is  taken. 

Wroxeter   is  mentioned  in  two    Iters  of  Antonine, 

and  in   three  of  Richard.     It   is  placed  in  the   second 

Iter  of  tho  former  betwixt  Rutunium  and  Usacona,  and 

the  distance  from  Rowton  Castle  and  Oaken  Gates,  (where 

1  Britan.  Rom.  p.  419. 
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an  Hypocaust  has  been  found1)  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  numbers  in  the  Itinerary. 

Another  great  road  from  it  went  over  the  Setern 
through  Bravinium  (Anton.  Iter,  xii.)  or  Brannogenium, 
(Ric.  Corin.  Iter,  xiii.)  which  is  Brandon  Camp  near 
Leintwardine,  and  so  onwards  to  Caer  Leon.  Great  part 
of  the  way  this  road  bears  the  name  of  the  Watiing 
Street.  Foundations  of  a  bridge  below  the  Ford  were 
visible  two  or  three  years  back. 

A  third  road  from  Wroxeter  passed  over  the  Setern 
due  West  towards  Berrington  Hall,  near  which  place 
the  line  of  road  is  still  called  King  Street,  leaving  the 
small  epaulement  of  the  Burgs,  a  Roman  work,  to  the 
right,  going  by  Hunger  Hill,  Exronna  Greeny  Ascot  and 
Lea  Cross  (where  a  tesselated  pavement  was  found 
in  1793);  from  Lea  Cross  it  proceeded  to  Edge  and 
Stoney  Stretton  where  it  fell  into  the  road  from  Rutu- 
nium  to  Caer  Flos. 

A  fourth  road  went  Northwards,  through  Newport 
to  Chester,  and 

A  fifth  crossed  the  Severn  and  branched  out  of  the 
Watiing  Street  near  PitehFOKD,  trending  along  the  Devil's 
Causeway  to  Rush  bury  and  Nordy  Bank,  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
ensuing  chapter. 

'  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1797. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  CAUSEWAY. 


t  ha*  ever  been  the  practice  of  a 
credulous  and  ill  informed  people  to 
attribute  any  works  displaying  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  labor  in  their  exe- 
cution, to  preternatural  agency.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  the 
Derire  Bridge  in  Cardiganshire,  the 
DeviCs  Ditch  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Devil's  Cause- 
way '  in  our  own  county  have  severally  taken  their  names. 
It  was  an  easy  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  when  the 
peasantry  attempted  to  account  for  works  which  they 
ignorantly  gazed  upon  with  superstitious  awe.  Though 
we  are  immediately  led  to  question  their  wisdom  in 
drawing  such  conclusions,  it  must  at  the  same  time,  be 
confessed,  that  they  rarely  resorted  to  these  explana- 
tions upon  unworthy  occasions;  unconsciously  acting  on 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Horace, 

Nee  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus, 
they  never  referred  to  Satanic  influence  circumstances 
of  minor  importance.  It  was  only  when  a  sceno  was 
marked  by  more  than  usual  grandeur,  when  nature  seemed 
convulsed,  and  a  savage  and  wild  aspect  was  stamped  upon 
her  form,  or  else  when  man  had  triumphed  over  great 
difficulties,  and  displayed  wonderful  artifice  and  con- 
trivance in  his  work,  that  they  called  in  the  aid  of 
unearthly  powers  to  account  for  their  origin. 

1  Stane  Street  Causeway,  a  Roman  road  which  is  fabled  by 
the  lower  orders  to  have  been  made  by  the  Devil.  (Aubrey's  Survey, 
vol.  iv.  p.  187.) 
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Mainly  in  consequence  of  the  imposing  appellation 
which  The  Devil's  Causeway  has  obtained,  I  determined 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1838  to  ascertain  by  :t 
personal  inspection,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  claims 
to  so  unusual  a  title.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
I  crossed  the  Watling  Street  at  Longnor  Green,  and 
proceeded  due  East  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  up 
a  strait  narrow  lane  which  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  made  at  a  remote  time.  Before  reaching  Froddesley 
Lodge,  all  traces  of  it  were  lost,  but  as  I  pressed  onwards 
across  the  wild  and  open  land  of  Froddedey  Park,  I  fell 
in  with,  on  the  Northern  side,  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
paved  way.  The  stones  which  formed  it  were  disposed 
with  too  much  regularity  to  have  been  the  work  of  chance. 
They  struck  me  as  singular  immediately  I  saw  them,  and 
I  accordingly  followed  the  direction  they  took,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  distinguished,  which  was  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
fifty  yards.  Viewing  them  in  this  situation,  thus  seem- 
ingly isolated,  I  was  unable  to  connect  them  with  any 
satisfactory  conjecture,  and  could  only  hope  that  some 
link  would  present  itself  in  the  course  of  my  ensuing 
investigation,  that  would  serve  to  unite  them,  as  it  after- 
wards did,  with  the  object  of  my  enquiry. 

Upon  quitting  this  undulating  and  unenclosed  ground, 
a  lane,  which  twisted  about  with  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
angularity,  brought  me  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Ruckley. 
At  this  point  of  junction  I  diverged  in  a  South  Western 
direction,  towards  the  village  of  Cardington,  and  instantly 
observed  evident  signs  that  the  road  I  had  taken  was  the 
right  one.  For  upon  the  left  was  a  high  artificially  formed 
causeway,  about  the  width  that  such  paths  usually  are,  and 
a  very  bad  road  below  it.  There  was  nothing  demoniacal 
it  is  true,  but  there  seemed  an  unusual  degree  of  magni- 
tude in  the  materials  with  which  the  causeway  was  con- 
structed. A  little  further  on,  both  it  and  the  road  were 
upon  the  same  level,  and  here  and  there,  first  upon  the 
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right,  then  upon  the  left,  lay  large  coping  stones,  that 
seemed  placed  rather  as  the  boundary  of  the  road,  than 
for  curb  stones.  Occasionally  largo  boulders  shewed  tin  111- 
selves  in  the  centre  or  at  the  sides,  but  clearly  neither 
washed  there  by  diluvial  agency,  or  fortuitously  rolled 
from  the  slopes  above.  As  I  went  forwards  they  became 
moro  numerous,  so  that  by  the  time  Causeway  Wood  was 
gained,  the  road  was  absolutely  laid  with  them.  They 
were  placed  with  the  utmost  regularity  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  presented  such  a  systematic  appearance, 
that  no  doubt  any  longer  existed  in  the  mind,  that  the 
labor  of  making  the  road  had  been  performed  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  clearly  artificial,  and  if  I  were 
to  add  the  epithet  gigantic,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
The  whole  partook  of  vastness:  it  indicated  the  genius 
of  a  great  people,  and  silently  seemed  to  declare  that 
it  had  formerly  been  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Who 
that  people  were,  and  whither  it  led,  I  shall  presently 
enquire. 

Viewing  tho  Devil's  Causeway  at  this  spot,  it  looks 
very  liko  the  boldest  and  most  shaking  pave,  an  English- 
man ever  jolted  over  in  France  or  Italy.  From  Cause- 
way Wood  to  which  it  has  been  traced,  to  its  termination 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on,  the  work  in 
question  is  to  bo  Been  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  it  more 
minutely. 

The  Devil's  Causeway  is  a  way,  partially  at  present,  but 
originally  entirely  formed  of  largo  blocks  of  basalt,  which 
were  procured  from  tho  neighbouring  sides  of  tho  Lawley. 
They  vary  in  superficial  size  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  breadth,  and 
are  disposed  in  their  longest  direction  across  the  road. 
At  first  they  were  placed  with  extreme  regularity,  and 
had  their  face  much  more  even  than  it  now  lies.  From 
an  average  of  several  measures  taken  in  different  parts, 
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the  road  seems  originally  to  have  been  thirteen  feet  wide. 
It  is  edged  with  roughly  hewn  flat  stones  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  varying  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
width;  they  are  uniformly  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  stand 
so  as  to  touch  each  other.  The  existing  inequality  of  the 
face  of  the  road  may  be  accounted  for  on  reasons  which 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stone  itself"  with  which  it 
is  paved,  and  its  aptness  speedily  to  disintegrate:  the 
traffic  which  it  has  for  a  very  lengthened  period  sus- 
tained :  the  operation  of  various  natural  causes  which  are 
still  in  action,  such  as  the  tendency  that  heavy  bodies 
have  to  become  imperceptibly  buried  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  together  with  tin*  spirit  of  dkstki'ction 
which  has  incessantly  actuated  man  to  carry  away,  and 
break  up  the  materials  of  which  the  road  is  composed. 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  when  a  suspicion  that  \\u< 
but  faint  in  the  outset  of  my  path,  grew  more  confirmed, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  the  Devil'b  Causeway  must  1><-  an 
old  Roman  Road.  Possessed  with  this  idea  I  returned 
and  examined  it  under  this  impression.  It  was  not  until 
then,  that  its  resemblance  to  a  Roman  road  1  had  tra- 
velled along  a  few  years  previously  across  the  Plain  of 
Magnesia1,  suggested  itself,  and  upon  mentally  comparing 

1  Ui>on  referring  to  a  MS.  journal  written  whilst  travelling;  in 
Asia  Minor,  I  find  the  Roman  road  in  question  thus  alluded  to. 
"In  four  hours  from  Smyrna  we  reached  a  Caffe*  called  Yakakue. 
Immediately  opposite  on  the  South  was  a  grand  mountain  capped 
with  snow,  whose  outline  reminded  me  of  the  Wrckin.  A  very  rich 
plain  of  no  great  extent  lay  at  its  feet.  We  continued  ascending 
for  another  hour,  having  occasionally  a  view  of  the  sea.  Our  de- 
seent  from  this  elevation  then  commenced  rather  rapidly ;  the 
scenery  became  wild  and  barren.  But  the  ancient  Roman  road 
formed  our  constant  line  of  travelling  in  those  parts  where  our  horses 
had  most  difficulty  of  footing.  Though  broken  up  in  plao-s,  it 
was  generally  very  perfect.  After  travelling  through  this  rugged 
Alpine  region  for  an  hour,  we  came  in  Bight  of  the  plain  of 
Magnesia.  It  stretched  twenty  miles  before  us,  and  apparently 
the  same  distance  on  each  side.  It  was  extremely  rich ;  and  the 
uniform  equality  of  its  surface  conveyed  an  idea  of  interminahle 
extent.      The  town  of   Magnesia    is   built   on  the   Southern  side, 
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the  two  together,  though  in  different  continent*,  1  was 
much  struck  with  their  conformity.  Nor  was  this  se- 
cond inspection  without  value  in  another  respect,  for 
upon  carefully  looking  at  a  small  bridge  which  the  cause- 
way traverses  close  to  its  termination,  there  appeared 
additional  indications  that  both  the  road  and  the  bridge 
itself  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  age  and  people. 
Although  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  Roman  road 
slowly  dawned  upon  my  mind,  yet  it  now  presented  so 
much  n.«  i nl >lance  to  others  of  the  same  class,  that  even 
without  the  superabundant  evidence  of  the  architecture 
of  the  bridgr,  1  could  have  no  scruple  in  attributim: 
it>   .\isttin-f   to  th.it    cntrrprising   nation.      Ami    I    think 

any  one  who  lias  ever  examined  a  sj imcn  of  their  art 

of  road  making  will  identify  tho  two  as  singularly  alike1. 

immediately  under  a  mountain  which  rises  precipitously  ahove  it 
to  a  gnat  altitude  The  vicinity  is  rendered  interesting  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  scene  of  the  consul  Scipiu's  victory  over  An- 
tiiK-hus  the  Great,  the  first  conquest,  and  the  first  footing  the  Romans 
obtained  in  Asia.     •••••• 

Iycft  .Magnesia  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  At  half  an 
hour's  distance,  the  I  brums  was  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge:  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Roman  one  were  quite  perfect  a  little  above. 
This  river  Vhich  was  celebrated  l>y  Virgil  for  being  turbid  with 
gold,  is  now  remarkable  fur  the  excellence  of  its  fish.  The  Poet 
meant  to  infer  by  "attro  lurtndim"  that  its  inundations  tended  t.> 
enrieh  and  fertilize  the  plain  through  which  it  flowed.  We  con- 
tinued along  the  Roman  road  for  a  considerable  distance,  at  one  time 
using  it,  at  another  making  alight  deviations:  yet  continually  falling 
in  with  it  again.  The  extreme  regularity  with  which  it  is  paved, 
abewi  that  until  within  the  hut  few  years,  all  our  more  modern 
roads  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  constructed  by  the  ancients.  The 
cfmutiN't  of  both  France  and  Italy  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  this."  After  leaving  Thyatira  I  discerned  no  further  traces  of  it. 
The  road  of  which  mention  has  been  made  was  the  line  of  com- 
munication betwixt  Smyrna  and  Thyatira,  at  which  latter  city  it 
Joined  one  commencing  at  Lampsacus,  and  passing  from  thence 
to  Abydos,  Dardanus,  Ilium,  Troas,  Antandros,  Adrymyttium,  Perga- 
mos,  Germa,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Tripolis,  and  Hierapolis 
it  ti nninated  at  Laodicea.  It  was  probably  formed  by  Tiberius  Caesar, 
after  the  earthquake  which  laid  Sardis  and  the  neighbouring  cities  in 
ruins,  as  Magnesia  was  one  of  those  which  partook  of  his  munificence. 

1  In  a  very  valuable  little  volume  treating  upon  the  British  and 
Roman  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  A<rmin«ter  a  similar  caiuie- 
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When  we  look  at  the  architecture  of  the  bridge 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  three  peculiarities.  And  first, 
the  form  of  the  arch.  It  springs  from  two  centres,  and 
assumes  a  curve,  somewhat  resembling  a  segmental  arch, 
but  more  depressed  than  any  thing  Norman,  being  in 
fact  broader,  as  we  see  it  in  Roman  examples.  Secondly, 
the  voussoirs  are  alternately  parallel-sided,  and  cuneiform 
or  acutely  shaped  at  one  end,  as  though  the  intention 
of  the  architect  was  to  make  them  available  in  tilling  up 

way  is  described  that  formerly'  existed  on  the  ltorders  of  Devotuhire 
ana  Somerxrtxhire.  "  This  remarkable  specimen  of  Roman  work- 
manship," an  it  i-  rightly  called,  "  wliich  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Mokwoou's  Causeway,"  must  not  Ite  passed  without  particular 
notice,  as  well  on  account  of  its  peculiar  construction,  as  the  im- 
portance which  has  been  attached  ti*  its  title.  The  spot  of  ground 
across  which  it  was  carried  is  a  jwrt  of  what  is  called  (row  Moor, 
anil  was  no  doubt  then,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  a  flat  and  boggy 
place,  very  difficult  to  be  kept  dry,  and  consequently  impassable 
at  that  time  without  such  a  pavement.  The  causeway,  which  now 
no  longer  exists,  was  about  a  <|iiarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  running 
almost  North  ami  South,  in  width  alniut  fifteen  feet,  and  composed 
of  very  large  flint  stones,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds, 
laid  together  in  a  most  compact  and  durable  -form,  having,  of  course, 
their  flat  sides  uppermost,  and  resting  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  smaller 
stones  and  gravel.  The  work  presented  an  appearance  .somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  pavement  in  the  London  streets,  except  that 
the  materials  were  of  much  larger  size,  and  that  at  every  interval 
of  about  six  feet  there  was  a  cavity  or  channel  across  it,  which  caused 
the  intermediate  portions  to  assume  the  shape  of  low  arches,  and 
formed  a  furrow,  or  gutter,  to  facilitate  the  draining  of  water  from 
the  surface.  That  this  fragment  was  of  Roman  construction  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt;  for  it  remarkably  coincides  with  the  plan 
adopted  by  that  people  when  they  were  obliged  to  carry  their  roads 
across  marshy  places,  as  given  by  Statins. 

Hie  primus  Ubor  inchoate  nileo* 
Kt  rwtnrlcm  limits*,  et  alto 
Escstu  penitus  eavare  terras: 
Mux  hauctaa  aliter  replere  fo»a* 
Kt  kuiumo  premium  parare  dorw> 
tie  mutant  tola,  ne  maligna  tedr* 
Et  praaU  dubium  cubile  saxi». 

This  interesting  relic  of  Roman  art  was  taken  up  to  form  a 
turnpike  road  at  its  Southern  end,  though  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  its  materials  broken  to  pieces.  The 
name  and  the  outline  of  its  course  are  all  that  now  remain  to  point 
out  where  it  existed.  The  British  and  Roman  remains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Axmhuter,  in  the  county  of  Devon.  Bv  James 
Davidson,  London,  1833.  p.  71,  2. 
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the  interstices  between  the  regular  parallel-sided  voussoirs; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  is  put  together  with  concrete,  as 
may  readily  be  detected  by  taking  the  trouble  to  creep 
underneath  the  arch,  and  detaching  a  piece  of  it  from 
the  joints.  If  we  couple  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  road,  with  these  remarkable  characteristics,  the 
Roman  claims  of  both  are  not  unsatisfactorily  esta- 
blished. 

Nor  is  this  tho  whole  amount  of  argument  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  these  opinions.  For  if  it 
should  be  asked  what  induced  the  Romans  to  carry  a 
road  of  such  magnitude  through  a  remote  and  seques- 
tered valley,  running  parallel  too  as  it  does,  with  the 
Watlino  Street,  not  more  than  two  miles  to  the  North 
West,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Devil's  Causeway 
was  the  direct  line  of  communication  from  Nordy  Bank 
through  TugvoKo,  CratevoKo,  over  Roman  Bank  to  Rush- 
bury,  the  Wall  under  Heyteood,  the  Latin  Vallum  ; 
leaving  the  village  of  Cardington  like  the  Hoar  Edge 
on  the  left,  each  of  which  places  derive  their  name 
from  bordering  upon  it,  (See  remarks  under  Hoar  Stonk 
and  Ford)  was  the  direct  line,  as  is  imagined  firpu 
Nordy  Bank,  and  thence  to  the  station  at  Rusiihury 
by  Cardington,  and  Chatwall,  (quasi  Chaltwall,  or  Chalum 
Vallum,  a  halting  place,  a  half-way  house,  as  it  actually 
is  betwixt  the  two  extremities,  (Lat.  Chalo.  Gr.  yaXaw) 
to  Buckley.  Here  one  part  branched  off  to  the  left,  and 
went  over  Froddedey  Park,  where  vestiges  of  it  still 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  from  hence  it  took  the 
course  of  the  ancient  lane  to  Longnor  Green  where  it 
fell  into  the  Watlino  Street,  leading  from  Uriconium 
or  Wroxeter,  to  Branogenium,  or  Bravonium,  (Brandon 
Camp,  see  p.  55,  73.)  Magna  or  Magnis,  (Kentchester), 
Gobannium  (Abergavenny),  and  Bultrum  or  Burrium, 
(Usk).  Tho  main  road,  however,  from  the  Roman  sta- 
tion at  Rushbury,  passed  through  Buckley;  it  continued 
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in  a  direct  line  through  Acton  Blr/«-/'  and  a  mile  be- 
yond, it  joined  the  same  great  road  half  a  mile  South 
of  the  village  of  PitchvoKo.  Its  course  is  here  inter- 
rupted for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  it  is  again  met  with 
in  some  fields  to  the  East  of  the  general  line  of  com- 
munication. After  answering  the  purpose  of  a  common 
drift  road  used  merely  for  agricultural  convenience  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  again  joins  the  road  from 
PitchvoKo  to  Cound.  Having  crossed  Cound  Brook  it 
proceeds  Northerly  by  Black  Barn  and  Gotrter  where 
it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Muck  WmUock  to 
Shrewsbury:  from  hence  it  takes  .1  North  Easterly  di- 
rection for  nearly  two  mil»s.  when  it  terminates  upon 
a  ford  immediately  under  the  present  village,  or  ancient 
city  of  Wroxktkk. 

According    to   Isidore'    the    Carthaginians   were    the 

first   people  who    underwent  the   labor   ami   expem f 

regularly  paving  their  public  roatls.  From  them  the  art 
was  learned  by  the  Romans,  who  carried  it  with  their 
conquests  through  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
much  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  arising  from 
communication  with  their  possessions,  as  a  means  <>t 
keeping  the  people  out  of  idleness*.  The  immense  sums 
of  money  expended,  and  the  vast  multitudes  employed 
in   these   works,  is  not  their  least  striking  feature. 

When  wo  consider  that  they  extended  from  the 
most  Western  side  of  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  East- 
ern kingdoms  of  Media  and  Assyria ;  and  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  North,  through  Gaul,  Hungary  and  Sey- 

1  Bur  in  composition  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  names  of  places  on 
the  Watli.vo  Street,  as  Burlington,  near  Sheriff  Hay  to ;  Burcot, 
near  Hay  Gate;  Burway  near  Church  Stretton;  Burrow  Hill 
Camp  near  the  Craven  Arm*;  Burrinoton  near  Wigmore;  Birlky, 
South  of  Stretford;  Birley  H ill  and  Bcrghill,  &c,  &c.  Can  this 
allude  to  Roman  occupation  or  connexion?  "  Castellum  parvulum, 
quern  liurgum  voeant."  Vegetius  de  re  Militar.  iv.  10. 
*  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  xv.  c.  10. 
s  Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  12. 
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thia,  to  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Libya  in  the  South,  wo 
may  justly  wonder  how  such  stupendous  projects  could 
have  been  completed.  We  can  only,  by  means  of  the 
scattered  information  we  possess,  assign  their  accomplish- 
ment to  the  belief  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  indolent  in  peace,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  pro- 
vinces, were  obliged  to  labor  in  the  formation  of  these 
works.  The  difficulties  and  hardships  they  suffered  whilst 
performing  these  labors  occasioned  heavy  complaints, 
which  even  sometimes  broke  out  into  sedition.  The 
Roman  subjects  in  the  provinces  were  compelled  to  assist 
in  constructing  the  roads,  and  they  considered  this  so 
oppressive  that  Galgacus1  when  exhorting  his  country- 
man, the  Caledonians,  to  resist  more  vigorously  the 
Romans  under  Agricola,  reminded  them  of  this  grievance 
with  which  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
afflicted.  Besides  these  classes,  all  criminals  were  con- 
demned either  to  work  in  the  mines  or  upon  the  great 
roads  of  the  empire,  as  our  malefactors  are  employed 
at  the  present  day*. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  their  preservation. 
Their  care  was  an  offico  of  high  trust,  and  only  con- 
fided to  persons  of  consequence,  such  as  tho  governors 
of  tho  district,  or  those  who  had  filled  important  situa- 
tions in  the  state.  Augustus  Csesar  was  chosen  to  hold 
the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 
as  one  of  peculiar  honor;  and  having  undertaken  their 
management,  to  discharge  his  duties  with  greater  credit, 
he  appointed  for  his  deputies  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  proctorship.  Pliny3  in  one  of  his  epistles  deems  it 
a   fitting  subject  of  congratulation  to  his  correspondent 

1  In  Vita  Agricolse,  c  29,  Ac. 

"  Multos  honesti  ordinis  deformatos  prius  stigmatum  notis,  ad 
mctalla,  ct  munitioncs  Viarum,  ant  ad  bestias  condcmnavit.  Sueton. 
in  Caligula,  c.  27. 

•  Plinii  Epist.  lib.  v.  ep.  15. 
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Pontius  that  their  mutual  friend  Cornutus  Tertullus 
who  had  shared  the  consular  dignity  with  him,  should 
have  been  elevated  to  this  distinguished  situation.  In 
the  same  complimentary  manner  Statius1  alludes  to  his 
friends  Marcellus  and  Plotius  Grippus  having  been  elected 
to  the  same  dignity.  Nor  can  we  suppose  it  was  less 
highly  esteemed  in  Britain,  where  the  same  enterprising 
nation  introduced  their  arms  and  civilisation. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  road  consisted  in  first 
laying  down  a  stratum  of  round  rough  stones,  grouted 
with  lime,  sand  or  cement,  which  was  called  statumen, 
or  the  foundation.  The  next  course  was  composed  of 
rubble,  or  any  kind  of  refuse,  (rudera)  or  rubbish,  (gla- 
red) or  gravel,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed.  Upon  this  was  laid  the  upper  coating,  which 
consisted  of  large  flat  blocks,  tliat  varied  in  size  and 
shape,  though  usually  square:  they  were  jointed  with 
such  nicety  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  where  one  stone 
touched  another.  They  were  usually  of  flint,  and  had  a 
row  of  curb  stones,  (marginet)  on  each  side  to  keep  the 
crown  or  centre  of  the  road  (agger*)  uniform  and  straight. 

The  first  road  formed  in  Italy  was  the  Via  Appia 
which  extended  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  remarkable  in  point  of  priority,  having  been  laid 
down  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  but  also  in  re- 
spect of  its  beauty.  In  some  places  it  is  still  wonder- 
fully well  preserved,  as  I  can  myself  testify  from  having 
seen  it;  that  part  where  it  crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  admirably  perfect,  though  the  work  was  commenced 
b.  c.  309. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  241  Cams  Aurelius  Cotta  formed 
the  second  public  way  in    Italy,   and  from   him   it   de- 

1  Siat ii  Sywar.  lib.  iv. 

*  Agger  est  media  strata  eminentia,  coaggeratis  lapidibus,  vel 
glarea  aut  silicibus  strata;  ab  aggere,  id  est  coacervatione  dicta, 
quam  historici  Viam  militarem  dicunt.  Isid.  Orig.  xv.  c.  ult.  Berg, 
torn.  i.  p.  263. 
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rived  the  name  of  the  Via  Alrklia.  It  commenced  at 
Home,  and  passsed  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  to  Pisa, 
Genoa,  Nice  and  Aries.  At  Genoa  the  Via  Postiiumia 
connected  it  with  the  Via  ^-Emilia  at  Piacenza,  which 
from  hence  passed  through  Parma,  Reggio,  Modena,  Bo- 
logna, Cesena  and  Rimini.  And  here  the  Via  /Kmum 
was  met  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  coasting  along 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona  passed  over  to  the  West  through 
Nocera,  Foligno,  Narni,   Otricoli  and  Nepi  to  Rome. 

Betid  s  til.-''.  HMN  w*-yv  fnrtii-tirn  ,.fh,  r.<  of  import- 
ance whose  courses  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow 
here,  especially  as  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  very  learned  writer,  that  little  is  left 
for  additional  illustration1. 

Yet  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  such  magnificent 
mulcrtakings  were  not  confined  to  Italy.  For  at  tho 
close  of  the  last  Punic  War,  b.  c.  1 50,  the  Romans  began 
to  extend  these  advantages  to  their  provinces.  They 
commenced  them  in  Spain.  In  tho  year  ».  c.  124, 
Domitius  Ahenobardus  carried  the  Via  Domitia  through 
Provence  and  Savoy.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars 
a  road  bearing  the  same  name  was  constructed  in  Ger- 
many. We  next  read  of  the  Via  Eonatia,  that  com- 
menced at  Apollonia  in  Epirus  and  terminated  at  Cyp- 
sela*  in  Thrace*,  which  was  furnished  like  tho  Via  Ap- 
i'ia,  and  in  fact  like  all  the  Roman  roads,  as  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing,  with  Militaries  on  the  side  to 
indicate  the  distances.  Some  of  the  roads,  the  Via 
Appia,  for  instance,  even  had  horse-blocks  on  each  side 
to  enable  the  weary  and  infirm  to  mount  without  as- 
sistance. Caius  Gracchus  was  the  considerate  person  who 
introduced  both  of  these  conveniences.  A  Roman  Mil- 
liary  was  discovered   some  years   ago   in   the  neighbour- 

1  Histoirc  des  grands  Chcmins  de  l'Empire  Romain.    2  torn.  4to. 
a  Bruxelles.  1736. 
*  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 
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hood  of  Leicester.  It  was  dug  up  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  bore  upon  its  face  the  Emperor  Hadrian's 
name,  and  was  marked  n  a  Ratis.  One  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  road  from  Cambridge  to  Hunting- 
don, is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library. 
Others  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan- 
caster1. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  there  were  in  Italy 
alone  forty-seven  roads,  whose  united  lengths  measured 
13,500  miles,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which, 
were  systematically  paved.  The  number  in  the  provinces 
cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be  ascertained,  for 
there  must  have  been  several  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries.  That  some  notion,  however,  of  their 
extent  may  be  formed,  I  have  added  togttlur  their  re- 
spective lengths.  They  amount  to  38296  Roman  miles, 
or  allowing  according  to  Reynolds'*  computation  that  the 
Roman  and  the  English  miles  are  the  same,  the  whole 
distance  is  38296  miles,  English  measure2.  And  this 
immense  sum  is  independent  of  the  fifteen  British  Iters, 
which,  according  to  this  commentator  upon  Antoninus, 
comprehended  an  extent  of  2654  additional  miles  of 
regularly  formed  road,  a  surprising  sum  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  laid  down  after 
the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Italy.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  branches  of  which  the  early  geogra- 
phers have  not  made  any  mention.  Some  of  them  may 
still  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
apart  from  the  great  line  of  acknowledged  Roman  roads, 
and  in  secluded  and  remote  districts  in  our  own  island. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  several  old  Causeways  par- 
take of  these  characteristics,  and  would  prove  to  be,  if 
followed   throughout   by   personal   examination    and   the 

1  See  one  figured  and  described  in  Whitaker's  History  of  Rich- 
mondshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

*  Iter  Britanniarum,  or  that  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
which  relates  to  Britain,  p.  52.  4to.  1799. 
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Ordnance  Surveys,  genuine  constructions  of  the  Roman 
period :  those  who  have  opportunities  would  do  well  to 
look  at  them  with  this  view,  for  in  a  few  years  all 
vestiges  of  the  kind  may  be  destroyed. 

It  would  be  an  assertion  resting  too  much  upon  con- 
jecture, if  it  were  stated  that  all  our  roads  in  England 
were  pared  throughout  after  the  method  learned  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.  Such  labor  and  ex- 
pence  would  be  unnecessary  in  several  places,  besides 
the  difficulty  that  would  exist  in  getting  suitable  stones 
to  build  in  this  way.  In  passing  through  the  oolitic  dis- 
trict in  Northamptonshire,  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
that  may  be  adduced,  the  workmen  upon  the  Watlino 
Street  would  be  unable  to  procure,  unless  from  a  great 
distance,  any  of  those  durable  materials  which  are  so 
ready  at  hand  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  And  con- 
sequently, we  see  the  Watmno  Strket  road  hereabouts, 
very  much  more  worn  on  its  surface,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  it  could  never  have  been  formed  with  such  so- 
lidity, from  this  want  of  a  hard  and  firm  statumen,  as 
it  was  on  other  parts  of  tin1  line  where  they  wen? 
easily  obtained.  Happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Weedon  a  short  time  back,  when  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  was  just  cut  through  the  Watunu 
Street  near  Brockhall,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exam  in 
ing  how  this  Roman  road  was  laid  down.  There  were 
not  the  least  appearances  of  stratification,  cither  of  ce- 
ment, rubbish,  or  of  any  otlnr  kind  of  deposit.  It  had 
no  other  marks  than  those  of  a  common  drift  road 
that  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  When  we  get 
to  the  Four  Crosses  which  lie  two  miles  North  West 
of  Cannock,  (and  I  am  constrained  to  pass  over  all  the 
intermediate  distance,  from  never  having  examined  it,) 
when  we  get  to  the  Four  Crosses,  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Pavement;  and  immediately  the  road  enters 
Shropshire,  which  it  does  close  to   Weston  under  Lizard, 
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a  branch  leads  out  to  the  North,  that  three  miles  fur- 
ther on,  midway  betwixt  Woodcote  and  Newport,  bears 
the  name  of  Pave  Lane.  This  particular  line  is  seen 
to  possess  one  of  the  great  features  of  a  Roman  road, 
namely,  the  direct  course  it  takes  from  one  point  to 
another.  No  deviations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  hills 
ever  occur;  when  the  line  was  chosen,  every  natural  im- 
pediment, whether  it  were  mountain  or  morass,  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  and  labor  exerted  by  this  great  na- 
tion. 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring  whether  or  not  this 
road  which  quits  the  Watung  Street  at  Weston  under 
Lizard,  and  goes  first  to  Pave  Lane,  and  thence  to 
Newport,  be  not  in  fact  an  early  communication  to 
Chester.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction 
it  takes  is  straight  forward  to  the  second  Stretton,  from 
the  place  where  it  quits  the  Watlino  Street.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  from  Pennocrucium  or  Penkridge,  the 
usual  line  of  traffic  was  by  Stretton,  Weston  under  Liz- 
ard, Pave  Lane,  Newport,  Lane  End,  Hinstock,  Tern 
Hill,  SandiroRD,  Whitchurch,  Malpas,  another  Stretton,  . 
thence  bending  a  little  to  the  West  to  Holt,  and  thence 
to  Chester.  This  is  merely  supposition,  and  is  thrown 
out  rather  as  a  suggestion,  that  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  may  ascertain  whether  such  an  idea  is  de- 
serving the  topographer's  further  attention. 

In  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Anto- 
ninus it  would  be  useless  to  seek  out  the  true  situation 
of  Mediolanum.  It  has  been  placed  by  Gale  and  Stuke- 
ley  at  Meivod ;  by  Horseley  at  Market  Drayton ;  by 
Tilstock  at  Middle;  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Quarterly,  at  Shrewsbury*.  None  of  these  spots  agree 
in  the  least  with  the  distance  in  the  Itineraries.  In  the 
same  way  Rutunium  has  been  variously  placed  at  JRowton 
Castle,  Rowton,  and  Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns.  The 
>  Vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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distance  from  Ronton  Castle  to  Wroxeter  agrees  with 
the  number  of  miles  marked  in  the  Itinerary,  and  so 
does  Rushbury.  The  distance  from  Mediolanum  to 
Uriconium  exactly  agrees  with  that  from  Caer  Flos 
to  Wroxeter,  and  the  intervening  station  of  Rutunium, 
or  Houston  Castle,  to  reach  which,  we  pass  over  Stretton 
Heath,  tallies  sufficiently  to  authorise  our  placing  it 
there.  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  fixing  Mediolanum 
at  Caer  Flos,  all  the  places  between  it  and  Deva 
disagree  with  the  Itinerary  numbers.  The  whole  of  the 
Iters  relating  to  this  district  aro  very  obscure,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  hopeless  to  attempt  their  illustration, 
until  some  one  presents  us  with  a  better  text  of  Anto- 
ninus to  work  upon. 


HrsHBURY. 


or  several  reasons  it  is  probable  there 
was  a  Roman  station  at  Rushbury. 
There  is  not  much  corroboration  of 
this  in  the  name  of  the  place  itself, 
though  sufficient  in  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous hamlet  of  Wall  under  Hey- 
vood,  as  well  as  in  the  title  of  the 
hill  above  it,  which  is  called  Roman  Bank.  Gale'  fancied 
he  saw  proof  enough,  that  Rushbury  was  the  Bravinium 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  Brwynen  in  C.  Brit,  signifying  a  Ruth. 
But  as  the  distance  from  Urioonium  to  this  place  is 
only  about  half  what  the  Itineraries  of  Antonine  and 
Richard  set  it  at,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  the 
Bravinium  of  the  one,  or  the  Brannogenium  of  the  other. 
Had  Rutunium  been  fixed  upon  instead,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  distance,  and 
not  much  dissimilarity  in  the  sound  of  the  name. 

However,  the  claims  of  Rushbury  being  a  Roman 
station  are  very  clearly  made  out,  without  having  re- 
course to  a  strained  etymology.  It  lies  on  a  Roman 
road  between  Wroxeter  and  Nordy  Bank  ;  the  Devil's 
Causeway  passes  through  it  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  former  place,  and  terminates  at  the  latter.  Roman 
antiquities   are    said    to    have    been    found    here8,    and 

1  Antonini  Iter,  cura  T.  Gale,  p.  127. 

'  My  own  enquiries  after  coins  were  unsuccessful,  nor  could  I 
learn  from  aged  people  who  had  lived  here  from  their  youth,  that 
any  Roman  ones  had  ever  been  found.  Reynolds  (v.  Iter.  Brit, 
p.  460)  states  that  there  have. 
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there   are   still   some   works   existing   ascribable   to    the 
same  age. 

These  consist  of  an  elevated  rectilinear  mound,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  at  present  discernible  on  the  North 
and  South  side,  but  which  seems  formerly  to  have  gone 
round  the  whole.  The  exterior  slope  of  the  vallum  falls 
externally  twenty-five  feet ;  the  fosse  is  twenty-three  feet 
wide,  and  the  relief  of  the  mound  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  twelve.  The  area  of  the  work  is  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  from  East  to  West,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  from  North  to  South,  the  angles  being 
rounded.  Indications  of  other  works  are  seen  in  a 
meadow  South  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  on  the  North 
and  East  sides,  but  as  the  ground  has  been  disturbed, 
they  are  traceable  with  difficulty. 
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NORDY   BANK. 


ordy  Bank  is  a  Roman  station  midway 
betwixt  the  Clee  Burp  and  the  little 
village  of  Clee  St  Margaret.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  perfect  work  of  the 
period  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  shape  inclines  to  an  oval,  though 
the  boundary  lines  are  all  straight, 
anil  it  may  with  greater  correctness  be  said  to  be  a 
parallelogram  having  the  angles  rounded.  From  West 
to  East  it  is  two  hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  from  North 
to  South  a  hundred  and  forty-four.  A  single  fosse  twelve 
feet  wide  surrounds  the  whole.  From  a  cutting  made 
at  the  South  East  end,  it  is  seen  that  the  vallum  is 
twenty-six  feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  six  across  its  crest. 
The  interior  slope  is  twelve  feet,  the  scarp  eighteen,  and 
the  counterscarp  six.  There  are  four  gorges  or  open- 
ings due  North,  the  original  ones  being  at  the  East 
and  West. 

The  situation  of  Nordy  Bank  was  a  very  important 
one  for  the  Romans  to  occupy,  as  it  gave  them  the 
command  of  Corve  Dale,  whilst  at  the  same  time  being 
entrenched  here,  they  lay  so  close  upon  the  Clee  Hill 
valley  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Burf,  as  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  command  access  to  that  also. 

Had  no  other  reasons  been  already  given  for  the 
supposition  that  Abdon  Burf  was  a  religious  enclosure, 
and  not  a  defensive  one,  I  think  the  existence  of 
this    very    perfect    Roman    work   immediately  below    it 
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would  render  it  probable;  for  had  the  Britons  been 
in  possession  of  the  enclosure  above,  the  Romans  would 
hardly  have  placed  themselves  in  an  inferior  and  com- 
manded situation,  one  that  could  so  readily  have  been 
assaulted. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  road  from  Wroxeter,  or  the 
Devil's  Causeway,  terminated  here,  passing  from  Rush- 
bury  over  Roman  Bank  and  thence  through  Hungerford 
and   Tugford. 
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NORTON  CAMP. 

oman  Camps  may  be  distinguished 
from  British  and  those  of  a  later 
age,  by  the  rectilinearity  of  their 
valla,  and  by  being  most  commonly 
encompassed  by  one  ditch  only1. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  following. 
Cesar's  Camp  near  Arques,  which, 
though  irregular,  has  its  lines  straight ;  Cesar's  Camp 
North  of  Fa-rnham,  Surrey,  which  is  seven-sided,  single- 
ditched,  and  liax  all  its  lines  straight;  Vespasian's  Camp 
near  Ambresbury,  co.  Wilts. ;  Weatherblry  Castle, 
oo.  Dorset,  which  has  a  small  quadrangular  work  in- 
side a  larger;  Castell  Dinar,  South  of  Talgarth,  co. 
Brecon,  quadrangular;  Aberyscir,  East  of  Brecon,  the 
supposed  site  of  Bannivm,  quadrangular;  Holme  on 
the  Sea;  Caistor,  and  Tasburoh,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 

1  The  Roman  stations  in  Britain  may  be  classed  as  follows. 

First,  the  great  Romanized  capitals  of  the  British  tribes,  or  other 
foundations  of  the  Romans  themselves,  which  were  destined  to  be 
garrisoned  by  a  legion  each.  These  appear,  from  their  outlines  and 
other  remains,  to  have  occupied  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

Next  were  the  ordinary  stations  of  the  Itinerary  or  Notitia, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  cohort  in  the  first,  or,  as  at  Bre- 
roetonracum,  a  numerus  in  the  second.  Now  from  the  absence  of 
remains  at  some  of  these,  and  the  appearances  of  arts  and  elegance 
in  others,  the  first  appear  to  have  been  mere  military  posts,  whilst 
the  latter  have  enjoyed  a  civilised  and  cultivated  population.  In 
the  latter  division,  Ribchester,  from  the  elegance  and  abundance 
of  its  remains,  stands  eminently  conspicuous.  But  beside  these, 
frequently  appear  small  outposts,  probably  thrown  up  for  temporary 
purposes,  and  evidently  depending  upon  some  of  the  former ;  besides 
airy  and  spacious  summer  camps  on  the  hills,  in  the  outline  of 
which  the  ordinary  forms  of  Roman  castrametation  were  abandoned; 
and  of  these  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  they  scarcely  ever 
bear  the  name  of  caster  or  chester,  but  most  commonly  that  of 
borough,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  bury;  so  the  castra 
hiberna,  or  regularly  fortified  towns,  frequently,  as  at  Overborough 
bear  the  same  appellation  without  distinction.*  Whitaker's  History 
of  Richmond«hire,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 
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folk ;  Chesterton,  co.  Warwick ;  Ui.ky  Bi'ry  ;  Little 
Sodbury,  co.  Somern. ;  and  Brandon  Camp,  near  Leint- 
wardine,  all  quadrangular;  besides  several  others  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  fine  rectilinear 
camp  above  Whettleton,  which  there  is  every  reason 
for  considering  a  Roman  work. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Norton  Camp  has  been 
already  adverted  to1.  It  merely  remains  therefore  to 
state  that  it  is  a  quadrangular  work,  built  on  a  con- 
siderable eminence,  having  two  valla,  the  <  m  losed  ana 
being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  square.  The 
••hi.  f  mt ranee  is  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  a  modern 
one  has  been  made  at  the  North  West  corner.  In 
consequence  of  tho  wholo  of  tin-  eminenco  having  been 
planted,  1  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  good 
section  of  the  works,  but  as  far  as  I  could  mako  them 
<>iit.  the  base  of  the  interior  vallum  was  forty  feet, 
and  the  width  across  its  crest  twelve  The  escarp  of 
the  interior  vallum  was  twenty  feet;  width  of  fosse 
twelve;  counterscarp  eight.  Tho  escarp  of  exterior  val- 
lum was  eight  feet,  breadth  of  fosse  about  tho  same, 
and  the  width  of  tho  crest  twelve.  There  was  a  very 
rapid  natural  fall  towards  the  West,  whore  it  is  nearly 
inaccessible.  I  imagined  that  there  were  other  marks 
of  vallation  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  ground  is 
not  so  precipitous,  but  owing  to  the  rising  plantations 
they  had  become  uncertain  and  indistinct. 

The  Watlino  Street  from  Uriconium  to  Bravinium 
runs  underneath  tho  Western  side,  and  as  the  distance 
from  Uriconium  to  Brwimi  m,  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  also  in  the  thirteenth  of  Richard,  where 
it  bears  the  name  of  Brannooenium  exactly  agrees  with 
it,  I  make  no  scruple  in  assigning  Bravinium  to 
Brandon  Camp  near  Leintwardine. 
'  See  p.  72. 
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cveral  places  in  Shropshire  bear  this 
designation,  for  instance,  the  pre- 
sent one,  which  lies  betwixt  Habberly 
and  Miiuterly  ;  another  which  lies 
a  little  Easterly  of  the  Long  Mytui, 
and  :i  third  betwixt  Westkop*  and 
Norton  Camp.     They  owe  their  name 

to  their  character,  Callow,  signifying  a  sjn>t  that  is  bald, 

or  smooth.      Thus,    A.  Sax.  culo,    calu ;    Franc,   chalo ; 

Germ,  kal;     l'ers.  kal.  culru*.   glaber,    dcpilis.      And   aw 

Milton  uses  the   word. 

Their  brood  a*  numerous  hatch,  from  the  ejjg  tliat  soon 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 
Their  aUiotr  young. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  vii.  v.  420. 

The  camp  on  Callow  Hill  near  Alinsterly  is  rectangu- 
lar, and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  four  yards  wide.  This 
form  favors  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  thrown  up 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  eighty-six  paces  from  East  to  West, 
and  fifty-eight  from  North  West  to  South  East.  The 
corners  are  gently  rounded :  that  at  the  East  North 
East  more  so  than  the  rest.  The  only  camp  in  com- 
mand of  observation  is  Cekyn  y  Castel  on  the  Breidden. 
The  view  up  the  valley  of  Miiuterly  from  the  present 
spot  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
sents, from  its  richness  in  lead  mines,  many  attractions 
for  the  Geologist  to  visit  it,  nor  would  the  Botanist 
find  the  vicinity  undeserving  his  investigation. 


CHESTERTON. 


he  Walls  at  Chesterton  are  works 
of  a  defensive  kind,  placed  upon  an 
eminence  close  to  the  village,  having 
this  name.  Liko  most  other  fort- 
resses that  have  the  semblance  of 
being  British,  the  present  one  as- 
sumes such  a  shape  as  is  naturally 
dictated  by  the  form  of  the  ground.  The  figure  of  the  en- 
closure is  irregular,  and  comprehends  about  twenty  acres. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  alike  remarkable 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  A  narrow  valley  runs  round  three  sides  of 
the  encampment ;  the  verdant  meadows  at  its  base  are 
seamed  by  a  brook  well  stored  with  trout,  and  flanked 
on  the  North  Western  side  by  red  sand  >t«»n«  rocks 
which  rise  in  rugged  and  romantic  forms,  a  hundred 
feet  precipitously  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  It  is 
just  such  a  spot  as  an  idler  would  love  to  loiter  in  on 
sunny  days,  or  such  as  a  painter  would  frequent  for 
the  sake  of  imparting  a  feeling  of  the  abrupt,  broken 
and  picturesque  to  his  canvass.  Yet  in  addition  to 
these  attractions  of  soil  and  situation,  the  spot  is  still 
better  calculated  for  protection  and  defence.  The  earlier 
pOMessors.  who  could  not  have  hern  iiisni.-il.lr  to  these 
manifold  advantages,  chose  it  for  a  military  post.  Who 
they  were,  who  thus  first  fixed  upon  it,  it  would  now 
be  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.  We  can  only  con- 
nect them  with  conjectural  associations,  or  speak  of 
them  inferentially  from  a  few  existing  facts. 
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The  name  of  Chesterton  at  once  betokens  Roman 
occupation :  but  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  bespeak 
a  British  origin.  The  evidence  in  support  of  either  sup- 
position is  pretty  equally  balanced,  inclining  rather  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  aborigines  than  the  invaders.  Let  us 
dispassionately  examine  how  the  claims  of  each  respect- 
ively stand. 

It  might  have  been  observed  throughout  the  preced- 
ing pages,   how  constantly  the  Border  Camps  are  found 
adapting  themselves  to  the  irregularity  of  form  of  the 
elevated  points  upon  which  they  are  placed — that  their 
sites   are  usually   such   as    would   naturally  present   for- 
midable obstructions  to  the  besiegers — and  that  where, 
from  circumstances   the  ground  is  weak,  and  an  assault 
might  be  made  with  most  chance  of  success,  there,  re- 
course has   been   had   to  artificial   means  to   make   the 
position  strong.     The  methods  invariably  resorted  to,  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  are  the  fosse  and  vallum  ;  the 
latter  as  often  having  a  bold  escarp.      Very  frequently 
two  or  more  ditches  are  drawn  round  the  quarter  most 
obnoxious  to  attack.     In  some  instances,  as  for  example, 
in  that   most  extraordinary   fortress  at   Old  Oswestry, 
there  are  four  or  fivje  concentric  ditches.     Two  are  the 
commoner  number,  and  these  are  observable  at  the  two 
Caer  Caradocs,  (pp.  51,  52,  81,)  Craio  y  Breidden,  &c, 
all  of  which  erections  are  indisputably  attributable  to  the 
British.     Examining  still  closer  the  method  which  the 
Britons  pursued  in  constructing  their  walls  of  defence, 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  generally  formed  of  loose 
stones,    according   to   the   description   that   Tacitus   has 
left  of  their  mode  of  building  fortifications. 

Now  in  the  example  before  us,  may  be  detected  an 
adherence  to  all  those  general  laws  which  regulated  their 
principles  of  castrametation.  For  besides  the  situation 
being  precisely  such  an  one  as  the  British  would  choose, 
there   is    moreover   a   manifest   conformity   to   all    their 
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usual  rules  of  construction.     Thus,  we  find  on  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  enclosed  area,  where  the  descent  is  gra- 
dual, and  an  assault  would  most  probably  be  made,  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  ground  is  compensated  for,   by 
having  a  fosse  and  vallum  drawn  round  the  most  preg- 
nable  part  of  the   declivity  for  upwards  of  a   hundred 
yards.      Whilst  if  we  look  at  the  materials  with  which 
the  vallum  that  surrounds  the  whole  enclosure  is  formed, 
we   find  it  consisting   of  pieces  of  tho  sand-stone   rock 
that  forms  tho  geological  basis  of  the  hill.     These  facts 
indirectly  tend  to  shew  that  the  work  is  of  liritish  origin. 
If  we  look  to  Etymology  to  confirm  this  supposition, 
we  shall   find  but   little  aid  :    yet    I   think    in   that  little 
there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  valuable  weight.     There  are 
two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  that  bespeak  some  con- 
nexion  with  the   British,  arising  in  all  probability  from 
conflicts  happening  at  Chesterton.     Stan  low  and  Ki\<s- 
low,  indicate  something  British,  so  far  as  we  are  justi- 
fied in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  illustrations  afforded 
by   Etymology.     It   would  seem   that  these   two   places 
must  have  been  tho  sepulture  of  some  Britons  who  fell 
whilst  defending  their  country.      I  am  not  unaware  that 
such  an  idea  may  be  deemed  fanciful,  but  if  the  argument 
that   is   borrowed   from  Etymology   he  unworthy  of  our 
notice,    then  tho  claims  of  Chesterton   being  a   Roman 
position,   must  immediately   fall  to  tho  ground,  for  it  is 
solely  from  those  reasons  that  it  can  have  any  preten- 
sions whatever. 

Win  n  wo  speak  of  Chesterton  we  use  a  word  that 
is  of  acknowledged  Latin  origin.  This  is  so  universally 
accepted,  that  wherever  the  word  is  located,  we  imme- 
diately associate  the  Romans  with  the  spot.  It  belongs 
to  a  Chesterton  in  Warwickshire,  where  Roman  coins 
of  the  lower  empire  are  continually  being  turned  over, 
some  of  which  I  have  procured  there  myself.  It  be- 
longs to  Chesterton  in  Cambridgeshire,  near  which  there 
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is  the  semi-circular  Roman  camp  of  Ahbury  ;  (so  called, 
because  it  lies  betwixt  and  contiguous  to  two  Roman 
roads,  the  Via  Devana  and  another;  see  remarks  un- 
der Hoar  Stones,  p.  217)  to  a  Chesterton  in  Oxfordshire, 
situated  near  Bicester,  on  the  Akeman  Street;  and  to 
Chesterton  in  Somersetshire,  where  there  is  a  Roman 
camp.  Besides  these  we  have  Casterton  in  Rutlandshire; 
Chesterfield  in  Bedfordshire;  Chesterford  in  Essex,  where 
coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Not  to  mention  the  various  Roman  positions  of  Chester, 
Colchester,  Winchester,  Dorchester,  Rochester,  Rutchester, 
Chichester,  Richester,  Ebchester,  Manchester,  Silchester, 
Godmanchester,  he,  &c.  Halton  Chesters,  Walwick  Ches- 
ters,  Great  and  Little  Chesters,  all  derived  from  Castrum; 
besides  th«-  kindred  iiaines  of  Wijoxkiku.  H'wo  .</. /\  A(- 
cester,  Leicester,  &c.  Another  name,  arising  from  the 
same  tongue,  and  equally  favoring  the  idea  of  Roman 
colonization,  occurs  close  to  the  camp  itself.  The  title 
of  Stratford,  which  the  brook  below  has  acquired,  is  de- 
duced on  the  same  authority  from  Stratum,  and  occurs 
in  very  many  places  where  the  tide  of  Roman  popula- 
tion has  set.  We  meet  with  it  in  our  own  county  at 
the  Strettons  which  Ho  on  the  Watlino  Street;  at 
Stratford  Grove  near  Wistantotc,  and  in  the  adjoining 
one  of  Herefordshire,  at  Stratford,  a  village  on  the 
Watlino  Street,  five  and  a  lialf  miles  South  West  of 
Leominster.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
Sterno;  as  Strata  signified  paved  roads  whether  it  was 
applied  to  roads  in  cities  or  in  the  country.  It  has 
the  same  sense  in   Lucretius,  who  writes 

Strataque  jam  volgi  pedibus  detrita  viarum 

Saxeu  conspicimus.  De  Natur.  i.  322. 

and  in  Virgil,  where  the  poet  describing  the  building  of 

New  Carthage,  and  the  wonder  of  vEneas  at  the  works 

which  were  in  progress,  says, 

Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  strata  viarum. — JEn.  i.  426. 
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It  is  rather  singular  that  no  antiquities,  appertaining  to 
either  people,  should  ever  have  been  discovered  at  Ches- 
terton. Thus,  all  our  proofs  of  it  being  a  Roman  for- 
tress are  confined  to  its  name,  and  we  can  only  say  in 
its  behalf, 

VOX   ET   PRiETEREA   NIHIL. 

Yet,  after  all,  if  we  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  dis- 
sentient statements,  it  may  be  done  I  think  upon  fair 
and  good  grounds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Chester- 
ton  was  a  position  held  by  both  Britons  and  Romans. 
Originally  it  might  have  been  constructed  as  an  out- 
post by  tho  former  nation,  who  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled from  it  when  the  latter  advanced  from  the  line 
of  frontier  camps  which  they  had  formed  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Severn. 
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he  Wall  lies  five  miles  North  East 
of  the  town  of  Wellington.  It  is  an 
enclosure  of  an  irregular  form  con- 
taining within  its  area  thirty  acres, 
and  accommodating  its  figure  to  the 
nature  of  the  rising  ground  on  which 
it  stands.  This  is  encircled  by  a 
vallum  or  trail,  (hence  its  name)  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  still  perceptible;  and  although  much  depressed 
in  some  parts,  its  general  height  is  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  interior.  The  present  work,  like  so  many 
others  that  have  been  described,  has  been  considerably 
injured  by  the  plough, 

Haec  igitur  minui,  cum  -int  detrita  ridemus, 
and  the  altitude  of  its  vallum  has  in  most  places  ma- 
terially been  affected  by  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
Upon  approaching  it  from  the  direction  of  Kinnerslsy, 
there  are  seen  two  concentric  mounds  which  have  an  in- 
tervening ditch  about  four  yards  wide.  They  are  visible 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  and  were  thrown  up  for 
the  especial  protection  of  the  South  Western  side  of 
the  stronghold :  and  here  in  all  probability  existed  the 
original  gate  of  entrance. 

Following  the  course  taken  by  the  innermost,  or 
third  vallum,  we  find  the  road  that  has  conducted  us 
hitherto,  running  along  the  top  of  it  for  a  few  hundred 
paces,  until  it  finally  crosses  a  brook  at  the  North  end. 
In   some  parts    the    stream  is   so   very   shallow    that    it 
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was  Bace&virv  to  use  artificial  means  to  rendi  r  tins  side 
of  the  enclosure  stronger.  So  that  besides  tho  regular 
surrounding  rampart,  there  are  here  traceable  two  other 
concentric  ones,  similar  to  those  we  have  just  left  on  the 
Western  side.  All  other  parts  of  this  fortification  are 
naturally  defended  by  marshy  ground.  As  it  is  almost 
impassable  now,  it  must  of  itself  have  furnished  a  very 
complete  defence  at  the  period  when  the  work  was  oc- 
cupied. Besides  tho  bog,  it  is  surrounded  nearly  on  all 
sides  by  a  brook  that  washes  tho  base  of  the  vallum. 
and  by  some  wide  and  deep  water-courses. 

The  concentric  ditches  on  the  South  West  and 
North  East  sides  lead  us  immediately  to  infer  that  the 
fortification  is  not  Roman.  It  lies,  moreover,  quite  too 
distant  from  the  Watling  Street,  or  any  other  Roman 
road  for  that  nation  to  have  made  it  one  of  their  sta- 
tions,  or  in  fact  to  have  had  any  connexion  with  it. 
Evidently,  it  is  later  than  tho  period  of  their  dominion; 
and  consequently  it  was  not  the  erection  of  tho  forces 
under  Caradog.  Tho  earthwork  of  all  others  it  most 
resembles,  is  tli.-  inferior  fortress  at  1 1 1 « ■  hi  urn  ;  yet  it  i< 
in  all  respects  much  more  extensive  than  that.  There  is 
great  similitude  in  both  their  positions,  as  thoy  are  alike 
surrounded  by  a  morass,  and  protected  by  a  single  fosse. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  one  of  tho  places 

mentioned    by    Lomarchus    in  his   plaintive   elegy   upon 

Cynddylan.     The  poet,  in  his  heroic  lament,  states  that 

the   British  Prince  was    "pierced  through   the  head   by 

Twrc,  (or  the  Hog,)  whilst  defending  the  town  of  Tren" 

In  another  part  of  the  same  poem,  he  says, 

The  churches  of  B<u*a  afford  space  to  night, 
To  the  progeny  of  Cyndrwyn — 
The  grave-house  of  fair  Cynddylan  ! ' 

If  Cynddylan  actually  died  in  defending  "Tren  the  pa- 
trimony of  his  sire,"  the  two  passages  are  at  variance, 

1  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarc,  Hen,  translated  by  William 
Owen.     Lond.  1792,  p.  85. 
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for  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  if  the  British  Prince  was 
slain  at  Tren,  which  must  have  been  either  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tern  (and  of  such  a  spot  there  are 
no  vestiges)  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourliood,  that 
he  should  have  enriched  the  churches  of  liana,  or  Bat- 
church  with  his  funeral,  as  that  village  is  at  the  least, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  this  river.  After 
the  forces  of  Cynddylan  were  driven  from  the  town  of 
Tren,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  take  refuge  either 
at  the  camp  of  Ehuky  Wood  (supposing  it  then  existed) 
or  else  at  the  Bekth;  and  the  Welsh  Prince  dying 
during  the  retreat,  or  immediately  his  forces  gained  the 
latter  position,  he  might  have  been  interred  at  Bat- 
church.  This  is,  however,  .assuming  a  great  deal  more 
than  our  facta  warrant.  All  we  really  know  is,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  «;irthworks  at  Wall  ;  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  precisely  like  the  defensive  con- 
structions of  the  period  when  these  circumstances  are 
alleged  to  have  happened,  and  that  somewhere  near 
the  7Vr«l  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  between  the 
British  Chief  and  the  Saxons.  Whether  this  event  took 
place  at  the  spot  in  question  must  be  highly  uncertain; 
if  there  be  any  value  in  presumptive  argument,  how- 
ever,  we  sliould  be  led  to  conclude  that   it  did. 

The  present  one  is  a  fair  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  names  of  those  places  in  Shropshire 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Poems  of  Llywarc  Hen, 
the  Welsh  bard  just  <moted.  He  speaks  of  the  rivers 
Avaerwv,   Then,  Trydonwy,   Marcawy,  and  Havre.v. 

In  parallel  windings  with  Avaerwv 

Doth  Trev  glide  into  the  rough  Trtdo.vwy, 

And  also  the  stream  of  Trkn  into  Marcawy*. 

1  Usually  pronounced  Team.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
original  mode  of  speaking  it,  if  we  may  argue  its  correctness  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  spelt  in  the  list  of  Tenants  in  Capite  in 
Shropshire,  Circa  temp.  Edw.  I.  "  Item  Abbas  tenet  villain  de 
Tikrnk."     Collect.  Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

*  Llywarc  Hen,  p.  91. 
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The  Avakrwy  may  mean  the  stream  of  the  Perry,  which 
rises  at  St  Martins,  four  miles  North  of  Oswestry,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Severn,  a  little  below  Montford 
Bridge.  It  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half  South  West 
of  the  Berth.  The  Tren  is  the  Tern;  the  Trydonwv. 
the  Roden  ;  Marcawy,  the  Meess;  and  the  Havren,  with- 
out dispute,  the  Severn.      He  also  mentions  Elwydden, 

In  parallel  windings  with  Elwydden 
Doth.  Trydonwy  unite  with  Trbn1. 

in  another  place  he  says, 

The  barrow  of  Elwyddbn  is  it  not  drenched  with  rain. 
There  in  Maoddyn  under  it*. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  stream  this  can  be. 
The  only  other  which  flows  in  parallel  windings  with 
the  Roden  is  Lonoo  Brook  that  springs  at  Bishop's  Ojjiey 
in  Staffordshire.  It  thence  flows  close  to  a  spot  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Camp,  just  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  counties,  leaves  Kino's  Well  and  Ellbrton  a 
little  to  the  West,  and  falls  into  tho  Meess  at  Chetteynd. 
Most  likely  it  is  Ellerton  ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  tenants 
in  Capite  we  meet  with  a  place  called  Elwardyn,  which 
must  be  the  same.  M  Bowlton  et  Eltcardyn."  Rowton, 
and  Ellardino'.  The  poet  bewails  the  doath  of  his  son 
Gtren  at  tho  ford  of  Morlah.  This  river  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  brook  of  that  name  which  runs  from 
Selattyn,  and  is  crossed  four  miles  North  of  Oswestry ; 
it  shortly  afterwards  falls  into  the  river  Ceiriog*.  But 
the  M  or  las  is  quite  too  insignificant  a  stream  to  have 
been  memorable,  and  as  there  are  several  others  bearing 
the  same  name,  the  Morlas  commemorated  by  Lomarchus 
is  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  river  contiguous  to  the  poet's 
own  principality,  West  of  the  forest  of  Celyddon  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. 

'  Llywary  Hen,  p.  01.  ;  lb.  p.  101. 

3  Collect.  Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  11& 
*  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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Besides  these  rivers,  he  introduces  into  his  Elegies 
some  names,  which  there  is  good  cause  for  thinking, 
identical  with  spots  in  Shropshire.  The  first  we  will 
notice  is  Ebcal. 

The  sod  of  Ercal  is  on  the  ashes  of  fierce 
Men,  of  the  progeny  of  Mortal '. 

There  are  three  places  of  this  name.  Childs  Ercal, 
lying  between  the  river  Tern  and  the  Camp  before  men- 
tioned; at  neither  of  these  are  there,  however,  any  ves- 
tiges assignable  to  this  period.  The  second  is  High 
Ercal,  a  village  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Roden. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  place  intended  by  the  Poet ;  for 
a  mile  South  of  it,  about  three  or  four  hundred  paces 
from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  stream,  there  is  still  |>er- 
ceptible  what  appears  to  be  a  Pond  Iiarrotc  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  It  is  a 
very  depressed  mound,  thirty-six  yards  wide,  and  ninety 
long,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  encircled  by  a  fosse 
nix  fret  deep  ami  twenty-nine  wide.  The  spot  is  called 
Weselden  llarit,  though  it  does  not  bear  this  name  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  where  it  is  noted  as  a  Camp.  If 
it  ever  was  used  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  it  was  most 
likely  a  moated  house,  for  it  is  cjuite  too  limited  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  entrenchment.  The  name  of 
Weselden  would  further  seem  to  point  to  something.  In 
C.  British  /itcysaw  implies  to  heap  together,  and  it  is 
not  unlike  the  present  title  in  sound,  while  its  signifi- 
cation is  similar. 

The  third  Ercal  lies  betwixt  Wellington  and  the 
Wrekin.  The  tumuli  at  the  foot  of  this  well  known 
mountain  have  been  already  noticed,  and  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  shewn  that  they  probably  belong  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  they  are 
unconnected  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  progeny  of  Morial. 

1  Llywur<j  Hen,  p.  93. 
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There  are,  however,  four  mounds  of  a  conical  form  lying 
on  the  brink  of  the  Daby  Pit1,  a  deep  pool  of  dark  water, 
which  have  every  semblance  of  being  artificial  erections. 
They  lie  nearly  obscured  by  wood,  amid  tangled  fern 
and  impervious  thickets,  where  only  the  lover  of  nature's 
sylvan  gloom,  or  the  ardent  fowler  is  ever  likely  to  pene- 
trate. Their  summit  is  just  perceptible  from  the  road 
leading  to  Willow  Farm  from  Cluddeley  (vulgo  Clockley 
or  Clotley*),  just  where  it  trends  to  the  Hatch3.  There 
is  every  appearance,  I  rej>eat,  of  these  four  mounds  being 
artificial :  the  conformity  of  them  to  each  other  is  too 
remarkable  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  are  natural. 
The  South  Western  tumulus,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
rises  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  at  its  base,  and  thirty 
above  the  level  of  the  Dary  Pit.  The  one  at  the  East 
North  East  side  is  twelve  yards  across  its  base,  and 
eighteen  long.  The  North  Eastern  mound  is  ten  paces 
from  the  last;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
four  are  very  nearly  the  same  height  and  size,  and  that 
they  stand  equidistant  round  tho  margin  of  the  pit :  the 
latter  mound,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  any  of  the 
others,  though  the  fourth,  which  stands  in  the  West 
South  West  side,  is  rather  more  elongated  than  the 
<>tlier  three. 

Whether  these  elevations  are  Tumuli  raised  over 
M  the  ashes  of  fierce  men"  can  only  be  conjectured.  They 
stand  on  the  Ercal  it  is  true,  but  beyond  that,  we  are 
left  to  rove  amid  the  deductions  of  fancy.      And   this 

1  Teutonic,  Dary,  Darie,  cespes  hituminosus,  gleba  bituminosa, 
cespes  fossitius,  nigra  quaedam  et  viacosa  gleba  qua  ignis  fovetar. 
Kilian. 

*  In  the  Forest  Perambulation  of  Shropshire,  28  Edw.  I.,  the 
place  bears  this  name:  "  dc  Clerkenebrugge  in  Watl ingest rete  as- 
cendendo  per  le  Stonibrok  usque  caput  gardini  Kadulfide  Cloti.kmi.'' 
Chartular.  Abb.  St  Petri  MS.  penes  Sir  T.  Phillipps.  "Et  Villa 
de  Clothlboh."  In  the  list  of  tenants  in  Capite  in  Shropshire, 
Circa  temp.  Edw.  I.  printed  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica,  vol.  i. 
we  find  the  place  spelt  as  it  is  still  pronounced,  Clotlby,  see  p.  117. 

3  Huntitoneshacche,  in  the  Forest  Perambulation. 
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is  a  region  favorable  to  its  growth,  as  the  reader  will 
gather  from  the  following  proof  that  I  gleaned  on  the 
spot.  My  informant,  who  had  been  severely  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  was  induced,  at  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  privately  practised  phar- 
macy for  the  injury  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  come 
hither  daily  to  drink  buckbean  water  to  cure  his  com- 
plaint, but  having  obeyed  the  injunction  a  few  times, 
he  found  himself  daily  growing  worse,  and  at  length 
these  drafts  from  the  Dary  Pit  brought  him  close  to 
death's  door.  He  relinquished  his  potations  in  time,  but 
not  before  he  had  fully  proved  their  danger.  Of  course 
every  thing  connected  with  the  spot  was  henceforth  more 
vividly  impressed  on  his  imagination,  and  the  stories  of 
his  boyhood  were  oftener  recalled  to  his  memory.  He 
told  me  it  had  always  been  considered  a  place  replete  with 
horrors :  that  children  would  go  a  long  distance  round 
lest  they  should  unluckily  encounter  any  of  those  objects 
which  are  fabled  to  walk  at  the  midnight  hour.  Even 
his  grandmother  used  to  hurry  past  it  with  her  eyes 
shut,  "  for  fear  a  should  see  the  tperret$y  because  the  fut 
path  was  uzed  to  come  that  way,  un  a  saiden  as  how 
tperreU  wun  laid  under  the  waiter."  He  stated  that 
a  felon  named  Kirby,  having  escaped  from  the  county 
prison,  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  having  filed  off  his  fet- 
ters cast  them  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  deities  of  the 
water.  Nor  are  these  the  only  legends ;  for  it  is  re- 
ported  the  unearthly  powers  are  unappeased,  and  that 
Rutters  Ghost  still  walks  abroad  in  the  silence  of  night 
among  these  hills, 

To  haunt,  to  startle  and  way-lay. 
"  One  Rutter,  a  cricker,"  continued  my  informant,  "  wuz 
laid  here  yo  minden ;    un  a  wuz  mighty  fond  o  drink. 
When  a  cumni'd  whdkm  at  neet  a  wuz  uzed  to  tak  a 
mug  un  goa   into  the  cellar  like,    un   fach  him  a  drop 
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. .Mr-ink.  nn  then  him  an  his  wife  usen  to  differ,  an 
quarril  an  aggravait,  an  a  wenten  on  a  thisns  till  at 
last  his  wife  pizened  him.  After  a  wuz  dhed  the  mug 
as  a  wun  uzed  to  drink  out  on,  cummd  down  off  the 
si  lilt'  as  nataral  as  if  aM  ootched  hout  on  it  wie  his  two 
honda,  un  it  ud  goa  and  faeh  drink  out  o"  the  oilier. 
I've  often  heard  em  talking  about  it:  some  o1  Mat- 
thussee  people  liven  thire  at  the  time.  They  sayden 
as  how  his  sperrit  wuz  laid  i'  tlT  Dary  Pit ;  but  I 
dunna  knoa  whoa  laid  him  :  yo  oughten  to  know  moor 
about  sich  things  than  me  Sir,  for  yo  sin  I  binna 
larned." 

To  return  from  this  dialectical  digression  to  the  sub- 
jects of  enquiry.     The  poet  speaks  of 

The  White  Town  between  Turn  and  Traval'. 
and  of 

The  Whitr  Town  between  Trrn  and  Trodwydd*. 

The  White  Town  is  on  sufficient  reasons  supposed 
to  be  Whittintfton ;  and  its  situation  between  the  Tern 
and  Jtoddi at/ton  leads  us  at  once  to  infer  that  Trodwydd 
must  mean  this  latter  village.  Where  Traval  was,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  settle.  From  Tre  signifying  a  town 
and  pwal  a  wall,  in  the  same  language  in  which  Llywarc 
ll.n  writes,  (thus  Tra-wd  the  walled  town,  and  Gieal 
Sever  the  wall  of  Severus,)  it  seems  evident  that  it  alludes 
to  some  fortified  position.  It  cannot  mean  Wall,  because 
this  stronghold  is  beyond  the  Tern,  it  must  therefore 
be  either  Erury,  or  Burt  Walls,  near  Hatekstone,  most 
likely  the  latter.  Pengtcern  is  sufficiently  known  to  be 
Shrewsbury.  The  rock  of  Hydwyth,  cannot  bo  Hodnet, 
because  there  is  not  any  rock  there;  it  may  be  some 
eminence  in  the  vicinity,  for  instance,  Ketutone,  or  Clar- 
bury  Hill,  or  Bury  Walls*. 

1  Llywarc  Hen,  p.  87.  *  lb. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  Armour  Hill;  Celt.  Ar,  a  rock,  and  mer, 
great,  high:  Ar-mer,  'the  high  rock'  as  PendiesUme  rock  on  the 
Stvem  above  Bridgenorth,  it  called. 
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The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  not  easy  this  night, 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth  l. 

Without  its  lord,  without  company,  without  the  circling  feasts. 

And  this  supposition  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
Weston,  a  village  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  latter, 
being  called  in  a  document  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
Weston  super  Liciiefelde.     (See  Gloss,  under  Lichgate.) 

"The  Valley  op  Meisir,  the  celebrated  land  of 
Brocvael,'"  may  perhaps  mean  the  extensive  plain  through 
which  the  Severn  flows  from  Welshpool  to  Shrewsbury; 
and  "the  verdant  vale  of  Freuer",  upon  which  the 
poet  used  to  gaze  from  the  high-placed  city  of  Wrecon, 
was  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Havren  or  Severn,  from 
Wroxeter  to  Buildwas.  Digoll  was  a  circular  entrench- 
ment still  bearing  the  name  of  Caer  Digol,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  Cefn  Digol,  at  the  South  end  of  the 
Long  Mountain.  It  is  also  called  the  Beacon  Ring, 
and  was  a  trigonometrical  station*.  This  spot  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Lomarchus  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
by  Cynddellw  in  the  twelfth,  which  implies  that  Cefyn 
Digoll  was  a  post  generally  occupied  in  the  warfare  of 
the  Britons.     Dygen  is  most  likely  to  be  the  Breidden. 

1  Llywarc,  HSn,  p.  77. 

'  lamb,  and  Celt  Quart.  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  888. 
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hkkk  is  not  any  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  tho  poems  ascribed 
by  Welsh  scholars  to  Llywarc  Hen, 
a  poet  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century. 
Nor  can  their  genuineness  ba  im- 
pugned on  the  score  of  their  mis- 
representing events  taking  place  at 
that  period,  because  the  poet  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actions  he  records.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in 
defending  his  country  against  the  growing  power  of  tho 
Saxons,  and  survived,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  to  lament 
tin-  loss  of  twenty-four  sons  who  fell  in  the  same  cause. 
The  poet  himself  was  at  length  obliged  to  seek  for 
shelter  in  the  court  of  Cynddylan,   a  prince  of  Powis, 

whose    snhsr«|ii.nt     misfortunes    he     deserihes     in    01 f 

his  odes.  These  heroic  elegies  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  period,  and  further  enable  us 
to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  the  bard's  regal  protector 
was  defeated  by  the  Saxons. 

It  has  been  thought  by  a  writer  of  high  reputation 
who  has  touched  upon  the  passages  of  these  early  times, 
that  Cynddylan,  after  his  expulsion  from  Pengtcern  circa 
570,  sought  out  a  position  somewhere  at  no  great  distance 
Northwards.  He  states  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  spot  he  fixed  upon  was  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Bcuchurch,  because  he  was 
buried  there,  and  "because  Bcuchurch,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward    the    Confessor,    formed    part    of    the  royal   de- 
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mesne  of  the  crown  of  England."1  And  "it  is  natural 
to  suppose"  as  my  authority  continues,  "that  such 
demesne  was  in  Mercia,  derived  from  the  Mercian 
kings;  and  it  is  likely  that  Ofla,  in  his  conquest  of 
Western  Shropshire,  would  retain  in  his  own  hands  all 
the  possessions  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Powis.  Thus 
the  place  is  connected  by  no  improbable  links  with  the 
time  of  Cynddylan."  Amid  the  great  darkness  of  the 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  even  a  gleam  of  light  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  upon  the  actual  scene  of  Cynddylan's 
defeat.     Mr  Blakeway  conceived   it  was  at  the  Berth1. 

1  Pennant  says  this  fortress  is  called  the  Brvff,  corruptly  from 
Burgh,  and  that  it  was  cast  ud  by  Kinred,  King  of  Mercia,  against  the 
invasions  of  OBred,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  here  in 
battle  in  710.  This  stronghold  is  composed  of  two  deep  ditches  and  a 
rampart,  formed  chiefly  of  stone ;  the  precinct  not  of  any  regular 
shape,  for  the  fosses  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hill.  Two  of  the 
corners  project  naturally,  and  form  a  species  of  bastion.  The  en- 
trance was  on  the  side  next  the  present  road.  The  approach  is 
very  visible:  it  crept  up  the  steep  sides;  divided  about  midway, 
one  branch  took  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right.  (.Pennant* 
Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  pp.  46,  47.) 

It  is  suggested  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  the  corpse  of  Osred 
might  have  been  buried  under  the  tumulus  at  Coplow.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disturb  that  conjecture,  seeing  how  many  I  have  been 
necessitated  to  offer  myself;  but  I  must  correct  this  valuable  topo- 
grapher's historical  mistake.  The  works  were  not  thrown  up  by 
Kinred,  but  by  Ceolred,  King  of  Mercia.  Cenred,  King  of  Mercia, 
went  to  Rome  in  the  year  709  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
kingdom  the  year  he  abdicated  his  throne  by  Ceolred,  who  in  715 
fought  with  Ina  at  Wodnesbeorh,  which  seems  to  me  most  likely 
to  be  where  Wednesbury  in  Staffordshire  now  stands.  And  in  the 
succeeding  year  he  defeated  Osred  at  Mere.  "Osred  vero  rex" 
says  Henry  Huntingdon,  "belli  infortunis  juxta  Mere  pugnans 
interfectus  est."  Lib.  iiii.  Cenred  was  Osred's  successor.  Sax.  Chron. 
ann.  709—710.   Flor.  Wor,  p.  200.    Matt.  West,  p.  263. 

If  these  works  at  Berth  Hill  were  really  constructed  by  the 
Saxons,  it  shews  that  they  had  retained  the  British  system  of 
castrametation,  but  when  we  look  at  the  fortress  of  the  Jirrtli 
near  Baschurch  which  was  built  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  works  on  Berth  Hill  must  be  assigned  to 
a  period  anterior  to  that  agreeing  with  our  historical  data,  for  they 
are  precisely  like,  if  we  may  accredit  Pennant's  account,  the  en- 
campments of  Caractacus'  Chain.  And  herein  I  have  the  authority 
of  King  with  me,  who  says  and  proves  by  two  instances  adduced, 
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My  own  reasons  for  dissenting  from  his  opinion  have 
been  already  given.  Setting  aside  our  mutual  coupe 
tures,  let  us  examine  its  present  appearance.  It  lies  a 
mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  the  village  of  Baschurch, 
and  takes  its  name,  either  from  the  C.  Brit.  Berth,  which 
signifies  a  violent  thrust,  tallying  with  the  event  for  which 
it  is  memorable,  or  else  from  the  C.  Brit.  Burth,  an  en- 
closure. A  small  oval  entrenchment,  bearing  the  name  of 
It ui  i  ii  Hill,  lies  just  out  of  Shropshire,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Stafford,  between  Woore  and  Chapel  Chariton, 
and  we  find  no  less  than  six  places  with  very  significant 
names  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  it.  Camp  Hill; 
War  Hill;  Wooden  Dale,  evidently  Woden  Dale;  Berry 
Him.;  Sandy  Low,  and  M aer  pield,  or  the  Watchino  field; 
(C.  Brit.  Maer).     Surely  th.-s.-  titles  an-  not  accidental. 

The  works  at  the  Berth  consist  of  two  distinct  for- 
tresses, lying  in  a  morass,  but  which  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  artificially  raised  causeway,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  formed  with 
vast  labor  of  small  stones.  Though  tins  traverses  the  bog 
at  present  on  a  level  with  it,  yet  it  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  yellowness  of  its  herbage,  notwithstanding  all  the 
draining  which  the  land  has  undergone.  Besides  this, 
there  is  another  causeway  that  takes  a  sinuous  line 
across  the  bog  towards  the  higher  ground  at  Marion. 
This  was  the  road  of  general  communication  with  the 
main  land ;  the  other,  was  merely  a  passage  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  camps.  They  are  each  of  them 
built  with  stones,  brought  from  a  gravel  pit,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 

The  Upper  Work,  occupies  a  circular  eminence  of 

three  acres,    and   rises   about  forty-five    feet    above   the 

level  of  the  land  at   its   base.     It   is   strengthened   on 

that  "  Places  of  this  description  were  not  only  strongholds  and  for- 
tresses in  the  early  British  times,  but  were  also  deemed  capable  of 
being  such  even  in  much  later  ages."  Munimentn  Antiqua.  vol.  i. 
p.  26. 
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three  sides  by  a  morass;  upon  the  South,  or  fourth 
side,  by  a  deep  pool  of  water,  covering  eight  acres. 
A  concentric  trench  and  vallum  encircle  the  whole  work : 
in  some  parts  this  is  still  tolerably  perfect,  chiefly  so 
on  the  North  side,  but  having  been  formed  of  stones 
according  to  the  British  method  of  construction,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  destroyed,  and  what  remains 
is  daily  growing  less  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  the 
materials  being  used  for  draining  the  surrounding  wet 
land.  The  fosse  was  at  first  as  much  as  ten  feet  wide. 
The  crest  of  the  vallum  is  at  present  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  marsh.  On  the  North  North 
East  side  are  remains  of  the  original  entrance.  The 
gorge  or  gangway  is  seven  feet  wide.  It  had  a  tower 
on  either  side,  or  some  erection  which  answered  the 
same  purpose,  for  there  are  two  great  heaps  of  stones 
still  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
loads  that  my  informant  told  me  had  been  buried  in 
the  surrounding  bog,  or  carried  away  to  mend  the 
neighbouring  roads.  The  work  of  destruction  was  pro- 
ceeding when  I  was  on  the  spot,  but  happily  it  will 
take  many  years  still  to  complete  it.  A  stream  runs 
round  this  side  of  the  work,  that  cuts  off  the  causeway 
from  reaching  to  the  very  entrance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  intentional,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
preventing  all  approach  to  the  superior  fortress,  unless 
its  inhabitants  let  down  a  plank  or  drawbridge  to 
allow  their  friends  to  come  over. 

Proceeding  along  the  Causeway  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  we  are  stopped  by  a  high,  thick 
hedge,  and  obliged  to  make  a  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  it  again,  on  the 
other  side.  Following  it  for  twenty-five  yards  further, 
we  enter  the  Inferior  Work  between  two  slightly  ele- 
vated mounds,  which  formed  the  original  gate  of  ail- 
mission. 
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The  Inferior  Fortress  is  of  an  elliptical  form.  It 
was  defended  by  a  morass  on  all  sides,  and  even  inter- 
sected by  a  ditch  that  was  supplied  with  water  to  render 
all  access  to  it  still  more  difficult.  The  works  on  tin- 
side  next  the  superior  fortress  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  the  other  quarters.  They  are  so  faint  and 
uncertain  on  the  North  side  of  the  intersecting  ditch, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  this  side  of  the  entrench- 
ment had  ever  any  other  defence  than  the  morass,  the 
treacherous  nature  of  which,  even  now,  (1838)  makes  it 
troublesome  to  cross.  It  would  have  been  a  measure 
easily  resorted  to,  if  the  Britons,  when  attacked,  had 
dammed  up  the  two  streams  which  now  tend  to  drain 
the  bog,  and  this  would  at  once  have  converted  each 
of  these  fastnesses  into  an  island.  Yet  if  they  had 
confided  in  the  natural  advantages  alone  of  their  re- 
treat, the  protection  afforded  by  the  elevated  situation 
of  tho  Superior  Work,  and  the  marshy  ground  around 
it,  would  have  rendered  their  position  extremely  formi- 
dable. In  whatever  way  we  look  at  thoso  two  fortifi- 
cations, they  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  most  remarkable 
examples  of  castrametation  for  the  ago  when  they  were 
constructed.  They  evince  a  degree  of  military  know- 
ledge that  is  highly  curious  and  surprising,  whilst  they 
furnish  us  with  a  connecting  link  in  tho  history  of 
martial  tactics,  that  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  soldier. 


<5tntrp  (Camp. 


have  already  intimated  the  probability 
of  Em  ky  Camp  bring  'the  rook  of 
Hwydwvtlf  spoken  of  by  Lomarchus, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the 
reason  for  this  supposition.  There 
is  such  a  scantiness  of  soil  upon  this 
eminence,  and  such  an  extensive  and 
clear  development  of  rock  upon  its  North  Eastern  side, 
that  the  name  <»f  Ebury  rtpek  would  still  not  be  un- 
appropriated. It  lies,  moreover,  in  an  insulated  and 
commanding  jx>sition,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  it 
being  mentioned  :is  a  Rock  is  not  unlikely.  Setting, 
however,  such  a  speculation  aside,  1  will  describe  the 
existing  appearand 

Em  ky  Camp  is  an  oval  enclosure,  fortified  by  a  single 
and  vallum:  having  at  the  original  entrance  at 
the  South  South  East  end  a  breach  through  the  mound 
of  ten  paces  in  width  :  a  little  further  on  then*  is  an- 
other interruption,  two  paces  wide,  but  whether  both 
these  entrances  are  original,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
One  of  them  is  so,  undoubtedly,  because  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  entrance  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
there  is  a  concentric  vallum  or  outwork  at  this  point 
running  for  fifty  paces.  The  general  position  of  the 
camp  is  extremely  commanding.  It  has  a  very  strong 
natural  defence  in  the  precipitous  character  of  the  rock 
at  the  North  East  end,  as  well  as  in  the  steep  fall  at 
the   North  end.      In   the   centre   of  the    area   there    are 
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some  very  large  stones,  which  seem  as  though  they 
might  have  formed  a  portion  of  a  cromlech,  and  as  they 
differ  from  the  formation  of  the  hill,  they  have  evidontly 
been  transported  hither. 

We  must  assign  this  work  to  the  same  period  as 
the  Wall,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction. 


c*i 
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he  Camp  upon  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  is  British,  and  may  I  think 
be  assigned  to  the  year  661,  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Cenwalh  fought  at  Pontesbyrig  against 
the  Welsh.  It  is  a  double  camp, 
having  its  ditches  and  walls  in  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  Hill  is 
very  steep  on  all  sides,  especially  towards  the  East, 
where  the  declivity  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The  lower 
camp,  which  is  the  Southerly  one,  is  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  yards  long,  and  varies  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty- five  in  width.  The  upper  and  Northerly  di- 
vision is  the  same  width,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  yards  in  length.  There  is  an  entrance  due  North 
into  the  upper  one,  and  one  due  South  into  the  lower. 
Great  similarity  exists  between  these  works  and  those 
at  Cainham  :  though  this,  from  being  situated  on  a 
greater  elevation,  is  naturally  much  stronger. 

A  wake  is  annually  held  on  Palm  Sunday,  on  the 
top  of  "  Ponsert  Hill"  as  it  is  termed,  under  the 
pretence  of  "  seeking  for  the  Golden  Arrow  T  I  have  in 
vain  looked  for  elucidation  of  this  custom,  and  can 
therefore  offer  nothing  better  than  mere  conjecture  as 
to  its  origin.  It  may  not  be  improbable  that  some 
tradition  formerly  existed  of  a  golden  arrow  having 
been  shot  in  the  encounter  between  the  two  contend- 
ing  parties   in    the   seventh    century,    and    as    Cenwalh 
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fought  at  Easter,  it  scorns  but  likely  that  Palm  Sunday 
should  be  a  commemoration -day  of  tho  event,  and 
that  the  golden  arrow,  whether  fabled  or  genuine, 
should  on  that  day  especially  be  sought  for.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  custom  is  now  merely 
a  pretext  for  having  a  merry  making. 
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fpa  having  expelled  the  Welsh  from 
the  open  country  they  possessed  be- 
tween the  Wye  and  the  Secern,  and 
annexed  the  Eastern  parts  of  Wales, 
as  far  as  the  former  river,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  proceeded  to 
separate  the  Britons  from  his  sub- 
jects by  a  high  mound  and  ditch1.  This  extended  from 
near  Treiddyn  in  Flintshire  to  the  Wye  at  Bridge 
Sollers  in  Herefordshire,  and  it  may  still  be  traced  in 
a  very  perfect  state  at  various  places  along  this  line. 

It  does  not  appear  likely  that  Ofla  intended  his 
work  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  a  boundary. 
As  a  defence,  it  would  have  been  totally  insufficient 
to  keep  the  rebellious  Welsh  in  awe,  who  had  con- 
structed at  an  earlier  period  numerous  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  nature,  that  this  would  have  presented  scarcely 
any  obstruction  to  their  movements.  Their  extraordinary 
operations  in  forming  the  extensive  chain  of  hill-fortresses 

1  Offa,  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Mercian), 
id  est  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  facere  imperavit.  Simeon  Dunelm. 
Hist.  p.  118. 

Fuit  in  Mercia  moderno  tempore  quidam  strenuus,  atque  uni- 
versis  circa  se  regibus  et  regionibus  finitimis  formidolosus  rex, 
nomine  Offa;  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britanniam  atque  Mer- 
ciam  de  mari  usque  ad  mare  facere  imperavit.  Asserius  de  iElfredi 
rebus  gestis.  Edit.  Camden,  Francof.  1603,  p.  3. 

As  the  Welsh  Chroniclers  do  not  mention  either  Offa's  Dyke 
or  Watt's  Dyke  as  extending  so  far,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  really  did  so,  my  reasons  for  which  are  given  hereafter.  It 
will  not  escape  observation,  that  one  of  these  historians  has  bor- 
rowed the  very  words  of  the  other. 
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bordering  upon  Wales,  forbid  our  supposing  them  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  strategy  and  castrametation,  bad 
the  valor  they  uniformly  evinced,  contradicts  the  idea 
of  their  having  become  in  tho  short  interval  after  the 
Roman  invasion,  degenerate  sons  of  a  warlike  race. 

The  barrier  erected  by  Offa  is '  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  bo  easy  for  a  hostile  force  to  break 
through  and  even  partially  destroy  it,  (as  in  fact  we 
know  the  Welsh  did)  by  making  the  assault  at  those 
parts  where  it  might  be  left  unguarded.  Mr  Pennant', 
instead  of  attributing  their  incursions  after  tho  dr.it  1 1 
of  Offa,  to  the  greater  readiness  with  which  they  were 
able  to  surmount  his  Dyke,  ought  rather  to  have  as- 
signed them  to  the  naturally  restless  spirit,  and  the 
iminciblc  love  of  freedom  which  tiiat  nation  have  always 
shewn ;  instead  of  attributing  them  to  tho  more  certain 
hope  of  success  with  which  they  were  inspired,  when 
they  found  they  had  no  longer  to  struggle  against  the 
superior  tactics  of  this  martial  prince. 

Sanguinary  enactments  wcro  made  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  Welsh  on  their  own  side  of  Okka'h 
Dykb.  By  a  law  of  Egbert,  the  }>cnalty  of  death  was 
incurred  by  every  Welshman  who  passed  it.  And  by 
mother  law,  made  by  Harold  Harofoot,  it  was  de- 
creed that  if  a  Welshman  entered  England  without 
permission,  and  was  taken  on  the  English  side  of  the 
ditch,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off  by  tho  kmgli 
officer. 

The  precise  year  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  on  tho  authority  of  the  Brut  y  Saeson  and  the 
Brut  y  Twysogion,  two  Welsh  Chronicles,  I  think  it 
may  bo  fixed  in  or  close  after  the  year  784.  The  first 
of  those  historical  records   states*  that  in  the   summer 

'  North  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

*  ixc i.xxxiiii.  yr  haf  y  difeithws  y  cymre  cyvocth  Offa,  ac  yna 
y  peris  Ofla  gwneuthur  clawd  yn  dcrwyn  ryngthawa  chymrc  val 
y  bci  haws  ydaw  gwrthnebu  y  ruthyr  y  clynion;    a  hwunw  a 
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of  this  year,  '  the  Welsh  laid  waste  the  dominions  of 
Offa.  And  then  Offa  caused  to  be  made  a  dyke  as  a 
limit  between  his  territories  and  Wales,  as  it  was  easier 
thus  to  resist  the  assault  of  his  enemies,  and  this  is 
called  Opfa's  Dyke,  (Clawdo  Offa1)  from  that  time 
to  the  present/  The  latter  Chronicle2  expresses  it 
rather  differently :  4  the  Christian  year  784,  Mercia  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Welsh,  and  Offa  made  a  dyke  a 
second  time  nearer  to  him,  that  is,  one  running  farther 
to  the  South  East,  and  leaving  room  for  the  territory, 
between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  of  Elystan  Glodrydd, 
one  of  the  five  royal  tribes  of  Wales."' 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  authority3  we 
are  told  that  in  the  year  776,  the  people  of  Gwknt 
and  Moroanwt  rose,  and  went  against  Mercia,  and 
broke  in  OnVs  Dyke  even  with  the  ground,  and  after 
thin  returned  with  great  spoil. 

When  the  people  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorgan- 
shire made  this  irruption,  they  probably  broke  down  that 
Djke  which  is  now  known  under  tho  name  of  Watt's 
Dyke,  which  I  conceive  was  constructed  by  Offa  also 
nearly  twenty  years  before  OppaV»,  that  is,  in,  or  im- 
mediately  aft  or  765. 

elwir   yn   glawd   Offa   yr   hynny    hyd    hedyw.     Brut    y    Saeeon 

i Chronicle  of  the  Saxons)  in  Cotton   Lib.  Cleopat.   B.  V.  P.  13fi. 
Mut.  \i\.  A. 

1  C.  Britt.  rlnudh  ;  Bret,  claz  ;  Ir.  doss;  Gael,  dais ;  Arm.  cleuz, 
I  >ssa. 

*  Oed  Crist  784  y  diffeithiwyd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cymry,  ac  Offa 
a  wraeth  glawdd  yr  ail  waith  yn  nes  attaw  a  gadael  lie  gwlad  rwflg 
Gwy  a  ffafren  lie  mae  Llwyth  Elystan  Glodrydd  He  ydd  aethant 
yn  un  o  bum  Breninllwyth  Cymry.  Brut  y  Twysogion.  (Chronicle 
of  the  Princes)  from  a  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  made  in  1764  by 
(Jennie   Williams    Ks<|iiiiv,  <>t   .V«r   l'<  n/irm. 

*  Oed  Crist  776  y  crdes  Gwyr  Gwent  a  Morganwy  ac  a  aethant 
am  benn  y  Mers,  ac  y  torrasant  Glawdd  Offa  yn  gynwasted  a'r 
ddacar,  a  gwedi  hynny  dychwelyd  ag  yspail  fawr.     lb. 

For  these  transcripts  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Sir  S.  Meyrick  of  Goodrich  Court,  who  has  also  obligingly 
furnished  me  with  some  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 
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When  we  look  at  Opta's  Dykk,  even  at  the  present 
day,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  its  con- 
ception. It  is  carried  over  the  summit  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, across  morasses,  and  through  places  where  every 
natural  obstruction  h  presented.  These  difficulties  are, 
however,  successively  overcome,  and  wo  behold  its  dark 
ridge  traversing  the  mountainous  district  of  tho  Border 
cm  nthy  apparently  with  as  much  ease  as  though  the 
engineer  had  felt  himself  superior  to  every  natural  im- 
pediment which  ho  had  to  contend  with.  Those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  regular  method 
in  which  Oprx's  Dyke  is  constructed,  and  of  tracing  its 
course  in  the  secluded  and  remote  districts  through 
which  it  is  carried,  must  regard  it  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary effort  of  human  lal*>r  and  skill.  Although  it 
was  projected  by  tho  king  of  the  Mercians,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  compelled  the  Welsh  to  carry  his 
plan  into  execution,  and  that  ho  imposed  upon  the  pea- 
santry, through  whoso  country  it  passed,  the  labor  of 
constructing  their  own  boundary  line.  This  ho  might 
do  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  former  aggressions,  or 
might  else  take  it  as  a  remission  of  tribute1. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  I  examined  this  work  in 
several  places  where  it  is  most  complete:  and  from 
having  taken  measurements  at  different  parts,  I  am  en- 
abled to  state  what  appear  to  havo  been  its  dimensions 
when  first  constructed. 

Offa's  Dyke  consists  of  a  trench  and  a  mound, 
the    former    supplying    the    means    of    raising    up    tho 

1  Lewis  Glvn  Cothi,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
in  a  poem  addressed  to  Griffith  ab  Howell  ab  David  ab  Cadwal- 
lader,  of  Bachelldrw  (now  Barhcldre),  in  the  parish  of  Ckureklkke, 
Montgomeryshire,  urges  him  to  serve  under  the  banners  of  Kdw.  IV. 
He  reminds  him  that  his  mansion  stands  on  Offa's  Dykk,  and 
that  as  the  Welsh  were  threatened  with  still  further  encroachments, 
he  should  unsheath  his  sword  in  belialf  of  the  nation.  Griffith  wan 
steward  of  the  Manor  of  Caurs  or  Cause,  under  the  lords  who 
dwelt  at  that  castle.    Gwaith  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  p.  208. 
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latter1.  The  ditch  is  invariably,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  on  the  Welsh  Bide,  and  averages  twelve  feet  in 
width,  and  nix  in  depth.  A  vallum  or  mound  of  earth 
is  thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  on  the 
English  side  of  the  diteh,  whose  relief  on  the  Welsh  side 
is  about  fifteen  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  its 
width  four  feet  across  the  top.  The  vallum  is  ton  feet 
in  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  average  level  of  the 
adjacent  soil  on  the  English  side  of  it.  The  width  of  the 
mound  and  ditch  together  is  fifty-four  feet :  the  base  of 
the  mound  thirty-six,  its  summit  four,  and  the  ditch  eleven. 
Although  my  measures  allow  only  four  feet  for  the  width 
of  the  top  of  the  vallum,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
formerly  it  was  more,  as  we  must  allow  something  for 
tho  tendency  of  works  like  this  to  slip,  and  to  become 
diminished  through  the  natural  depression  of  the  soil. 

Tho  earlier  tojmgraphical  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned Opka's  Dyke  have  confounded  it  with  Watt's 
Dyke,  describing  them  as  one  and  the  same  work. 
They  make  Oppa's  Dykk  to  commence  at  the  llrigtol 
Channel,  and  terminate  where  Watt's  does,  at  the  I  he.. 
Pennant  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  trace 
their  courses  correctly,  but  he  h:is  not  followed  them 
out  entirely. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  all  preceding  writers,  as 
a  fact,  that  Oppa's  Dykk  commenced  in  the  parish  of 
Tiddenhiim  in    Gloucestershire,  that   it  went  from   thence 

1  Ofl'a  died  7!>4,  and  it  has  been  supposed  tliat  lit*  was  buried 
at  Offrhurch  Dear  Leamington.  (Camb.  Quart.  voL  iv.  p.  347.)  Hut 
the  Offclr'ui  mentioned  by  his  biographer  (Vita  Offa*  Seconds,  p.  !)H7), 
as  the  place  when-  he  died  is  more  likely  to  Ik;  Offord  Cluny  or 
Offord  D'Arcy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford,  to  which  town  bis 
ImkIv  was  afterward  carried,  and  interred  in  a  chapel  on  the  banks 
of  the  Otue.  Offvhurch  and  Offrhurch  Bury,  THK  Bury,  as  it  is 
still  called,  has  been  examined  by  me  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  works 
earlier  than  the  little  church,  which  l>elongs  in  part  to  the  Nonnan 
period.  We  recognise  Ofta's  possessions  in  those  villages  which  are 
still  called  Offiuqtun,  Ovington,  Uppington,  Ufirngton,  (hvy,  Upton 
&c.,  See. 
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near  Cold  Harbour  to  St  Briavelb,  and  thence  to  Coie- 
ford1 ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

Mr  Fosbroke  says  that  Offa's  Dykr  is  "  known  to 
have  commenced  at  Tiddenkam  in  Gloucettenhire*" ':  but 
how  known  ?  When  he  was  himself  at  St  Briavels,  ho 
did  not  see  it,  but  derived  his  information  second-hand 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  represented  to  have  often 
crossed  it,  and  who  stated  that  it  ran  through  a  wood 
railed  the  Fence  near  Bigmeeir  Bridge.  As  there  are 
two  camps  in  the  vicinity,  one  at  Castle  Orchahd,  the 
other  South  West  of  Gumrrr's  Barn,  it  seems  to  me 
vary  probablo  that  Mr  Fosbroke's  informant  mistook 
somr  drfriwive  ditch  connect*  <l  with  tlnm  fa  |  portion 
of  Offa's  Dykr.  And  this  is  renderod  more  likely  by 
what  he  subsequently  learnod  from  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  informed  him  (if  I  un- 
derstand  the  paragraph  rightly),  that  there  was  a  camp 
in  Cam  well  Wooo  within  tho  entrenchment,  and  that  a 
line  or  mound  from  this  Camp-  could  be  traced  m •arly 
to  a  Tumulus  on  the  West  side  of  the  road. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  each  of  those  assumed 
parts  of  Ofpa's  Dykk  are  immediately  connected  with 
fortifications,  and  there  seems  abundant  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  constituted  a  part  of  them.  Nor  does 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  artificial 
boundary  South  of  its  junction  with  tho  Wye  at  Bridge 
Sollert,  the  river  forming  a  natural  line  of  demarcation. 
Nor,  again,  would  it  have  been  in  any  wise  needful  to 
construct  it  betwixt  St  Briavele  and  Tiddenkam,  as  the 
country  included  betwixt  this  place  and  the  Secern  is 
very  narrow  and  limited  in  extent.  The  existonce,  more- 
over, of  a  Cold  Harbour  here  in  the  contiguity  of  roads 
running  with  remarkable  directness,  together  with  some 
military  works,  would  lead  us  to  infor  that  most  of  the 

1  Foebrokc's  Wye  Tour,  p.  128. 
*  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  cl  p.  682—4. 
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defensive  remains  with  which  this  nearly  insulated  part  of 
Gloucestershire  abounds,  must  have  been  erected  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  when,  in  fact,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  footing. 

Its  lino  has  been  presumed  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick1 
to  have  gone  from  henoe  t<»  SymoiuTs  Yat,  Huntskolm 
Fi  rry-house,  Bryngiryn.  Pencraiq,  Hentland,  Penncurton, 
Walbrook,  and  Tond  Biteh  to  Bridge  Boilers,  where  it 
crossed  the  Wye.  The  Ordnance  Survey  does  not  in- 
dicate any  traco  of  it  South  of  Cole/ord,  nor  any  wh.it  - 
ever  Northwards,  till  it  reaches  the  Wye  at  Bridge  Boilers, 
either  in  the  name  of  any  place  by  which  the  above  line 
would  take  it,  or  in  a  visible  track  through  this  part  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire.  These  circumstances 
induce  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  foregoing 
writers,  and  lead  me  readily  to  believe  that  Offa*b 
boundary  commenced  with  the  mouth  of  tin-  Wye,  and 
that  the  river  itself  formed  the  lino  of  demarcation  un- 
til it  reached  Bridge  Boilers,  six  and  a  half  miles  North 
West  of  Hertford  where  the  Ditch  first  appears.  South- 
ward of  this  place  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  it,  but 
proceeding  Northward,  they  are  abundant. 

Commencing  then,  at  this  spot,  the  Ditch  is  distinctly 
visible  the  whole  way  to  Mantel  Gamayt  ;  it  continues  in 
the  same  course,  due  North,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  -t.it> 
for  a  mile,  to  Uppkktox,  or  Offas  Town.  No  marks 
of  it  are  hence  perceptible  for  six  miles.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  took  the  line  of  the  turnpike  road,  through 
Samesfield,  as  far  as  the  Holmes,  close  to  which  place 
it  is  met   with  again. 

Rowk  Ditch,  which  is  a  ditch  a  mile  long,  duo 
North  of  Pembridge,  and  tho  same  distance  from  it, 
would  bring  tho  line  too  much  to  the  North  East.  This 
therefore,  must  have  been  a  short  defensive,  or  bound- 
ary ditch  unconnected  with  it,  similar  to  the  Ditch 
Bank  under  Fron  Hill  in  liadnorshirc,  or  the  Ancient 
(  ami).  Quart.  Mag.  vol.  v.  p.  273. 
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Dyke  above  Lianpynllo,  or  the  Upper  and  Lowkk  Shout 
I'm  he*,   in    Clun  Forest.     That    these    two   last  ai 
the  Kami'  period  as  the  great  one  whose  6mn> 
pursuing,  is  vory  probable.     It  may  be  presumed    the] 
are    thcuo    mentioned    as   being   thrown    up   during    tin 
twolve  days  truee   between  Offa   and    Marmodius'.      A 
ehurrh,   erected  by  the   piety   of  the   former   prince,   .  \ 
isted  in  the  days  of  his  biographer,  and  was  called  Offe 
Kirk.     This  church  no  longer  remains;  but  a  couple  of 
miles    West  of  Mainston?,  betwixt  the  two   ditches   in 
quest  i<  »n,    tin -re  is   some  high  land  called  Sae$on   Bank, 
or  Saxon  $  Bank,  whore  OfiVs  forces  it  is  imagined  were 
stationed,  and  as  another  spot  in  the  immediate  vicinit) 
xt ill  retains  the  name  of  Church  Town  Hill,  its  title,  for 
the  same  reasons,  might  have  originated  from  tho  cir- 
cumstance of  the  church  having  stood  there. 

At  tho  North  Western  extremity  of  Herefordshire 
Okfa'h  Dyke  is  again  found  a  little  to  the  South  of  Lyn- 
halet  in  a  tolerably  jwrfect  state.  Two  miles  from  Kington 
it  is  crossed  by  the  turnpike  road  to  Rom.  It  then  takes 
a  Northornly  direction,  skirting  the  Western  side  of  the 
hill  above  Buttock'*  Mill.  Its  courso  thon  grows  devious 
and  irregular:  we  find  it  ascending  heights  and  descending 
into  valleys.  At  Knill  Garatcay,  where  it  is  very  perfect, 
it  traverses  a  plain  and  makes  an  angle  without  any  appa- 
rent reason.  Adapting  itself  to  the  natural  figure  of  the 
summit,  it  runs  round  the  crest  of  Herrock  and  descends 
at  tho  Northern  end. 

1  Veruntamen  cum  nollcnt  vol  excrcitus  reps  Offa;,  vel  Wallen-- 
sium  inde  procul  rcccdere,  Rex  Offa  ad  cautclam  inter  ipsos  duos 
exercitus,  communi  assensu  unum  fossatum  longum  nimis  et  pro- 
fundum  effbdi,  aggere  terrestri  versus  Wallenses  emincnter  elcvato, 
nc  fallacium  host  in  in  irruptionibus  rcpentinis  prseoccuparctur.  £t 
ut  t ut in-  ac  quictius,  divinls  obsequiis  in  tanta  solemnitatc  vacarct, 
u  n; u  11  ibidem  construxit  ecclesiolam.  Qum  omnia,  prout  temporis 
brevitas  cxigebat,  ante  natale  Domini,  videlicet  duodecim  diclm-. 
licet  brevissimis,  sunt  completa.  Cujus  rei  ut  memoria  pcrpetuctur, 
fossa  ilia  Offine  dicitur,  et  ecclesia  Offekirk,  usque  in  hodicmum  diem 
appellatur.    Vita  Offae  Secunde,  p.  975. 
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Just  upon  entering  Radnorshire,  it  passes  under 
Ditch  Hill,  to  which  it  most  obviously  gives  the  name, 
and  upon  whose  summit  there  is  an  oval  entrenchment. 
Thence  winding  round  Etenjob  Hill  and  Evenjob  Bank, 
it  leaves  the  circular  work  of  Castle  Ring  below  it  to 
the  West,  and  the  two  rectangular  camps  of  Caer  Din, 
one  to  the  South  West,  and  the  other  to  the  North 
East.  The  course  of  it  now  lies  nearly  straightforward  in 
a  Northernly  direction,  till  it  reaches  Knighton,  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
distance  it  is  but  little  altered  or  depressed.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  midway  between  Castle  Ring 
and  Knighton,  the  Dyke  in  passing  over  the  top  of 
Furrow  Hill,  curves  to  the  East.  It  is  again  found  a 
mile  on  the  North  West  side  of  Knighton,  or  Tref-y- 
clawdd,  the  town  upon  the  Ditch,  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  from  the  end  of  Kinsley   Wood. 

This  brings  it  into  Montgomeryshire.  For  six  miles 
it  continues  without  any  interruption,  pointing  in  a  di- 
rect line;  only  two  deviations  occurring,  one,  where  it 
winds  round  the  hill  to  the  East  of  Skyborry  Green, 
the  other,  two  miles  farther  on,  where  it  makes  a  slight 
deflection  to  the  left.  Just  before  reaching  this  spot,  it 
leaves  a  small  pentagonal  Camp  to  the  right,  on  the 
summit  of  Llan-du1. 

Having  followed  Offa's    Dyke   from   Kinsley    Wood 

for  six  miles,  all  traces  of  it  are  then  lost  for  about  a 

quarter  of  a  mile.      It   is  again  met  with  after  having 

1  In  its  form  this  earth-work  is  not  unlike  Soldier's  Biro, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  Cesar's  Camp  in  Surrey:  there  is  another  like 
them  at  Madmartor  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  fourth  example  of  pen- 
tagonal castrametation,  though  differing  still  from  these,  at  Letcomre 
Basset  in  Berkshire.  Letcomre  Castle  is  nearly  circular,  but 
has  a  sufficient  degree  of  rectilinearity  to  bring  it  into  the  same 
class  as  the  foregoing  ones.  All  of  these  works  are  considerably 
burger  than  the  one  upon  Llan-du.  From  their  great  regularity 
of  construction,  and  their  conformity  in  main  principles  to  each  other, 
it  is  most  natural  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Roman  period.  (See 
this  subject  further  treated  upon  at  p.  163.) 
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passed  over  Burfield  Warren,  just  where  it  crosses  the 
road  loading  from  Newcastle  to  Whitcot.  Leaving  a  small 
quadrangular  camp  to  the  West,  it  runs  along  the  siilr 
of  Iiryn-y-crach,  descends  close  to  an  irregular  ovoid 
Camp  at  Upper  Knuck,  and  proceeds  gently  curving 
Eastwards  to  Mainstone.  Hence  it  traverses  Edenhope 
MIL  where  it  is  tolerably  perfect.  Leaving  this,  it 
points  cliivrtlv  forwards  without  any  interruption  to  the 
lilue  Bell,  about  six  miles  on  the  turnpike  road  going 
tVoui   Hishop's  Castle  to  Montgomery. 

A  mile  further  on  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomery thire,  until  it  reaches  the  road 
communicating  between  the  latter  town  and  Chirbury. 
It  is  found  in  a  perfect  state  a  mile  onwards,  but  all 
ktMM  an  lo*t  at  tli.  h  ■  II  '  I  V...-, -.  .  1  i  1 1 -_r  North 
wards,  it  is  again  fallt'ii  in  with:  for  two  miles  it  seems 
to  take  the  course  of  the  turnpike  road  connecting 
Montgomery  with  Welshpool,  from  which  road  it  is  dis- 
tant merely  a  few  paces.  At  the  first  approach  it 
make's  to  the  road  in  question  it  is  very  perfect  for  a 
mill .  At  Nantcribba  Hall  it  passes  by  a  circular  en- 
trenchment called  tho  Moat,  at  which  place  it  is  very 
Well  preserved.  Inclining  a  little  to  the  East,  it  goes 
on  to  Fron,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  West,  and 
then  goes    nearly    in   a   straight    line    to    Buttinot<»\  '. 

'  Tho  Saxon  Chronicle  anno  894,  mentions  a  conflict  at  thin 
spot,  Ix-twcrii  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  the  latter  being  assisted 
l>y  tin-  Welsh.  When  they  were  all  assemhle.l  the\  came  up 
with  the  army  at  Butdigimjtun,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and 
tlure  they  besciged  them  on  every  Bide  in  a  fortress.  When  tli« y 
had  l>een  encamped  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  for  many  \ 
the  king  being  still  detained  by  the  fleet  in  the  West,  in  Devonshire, 
the  Danes  were  pressed  by  hunger,  and  they  had  eaten  great  part 
of  their  horses,  and  some  perished  through  famine.  Tin  n  they 
rushed  out  upon  the  men  who  were  posted  on  the  Eastern  si>lc  of 
the  river,  and  fought  with  them,  and  the  Christians  gained  the 
vietory,  but  the  King's  Thane  Onlhehn  was  slain  there,  and  many 
others  of  the  King's  Thanes;  and  those  (of  the  heathens)  who  es- 
caped were  saved  by  flight. 
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Tho  river  Secern  at  this  place  serves  instead  of  the  ar- 
tificial boundary,  and  accordingly  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  the  ditch  met  with  for  four  or  five  miles.  But 
upon  crossing  the  river  at  Severn  Farm,  the  Dykk  h 
again  found.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  it  forms  part  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Llan- 
drinio  to  Llanymynech1.  At  the  latter  place  it  skirts 
the-  bold  escarpment  of  limestone  rock  above  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  trends  a  mile  Northwards. 

Parallel  with  two  other  Dykes  upon  this  eminence, 
there  is  a  stupendous  rampart  of  loose  stones,  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  fosse,  which  follows  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  encompasses  about  one  half  of  its  whol< 
tint.  On  its  Eastern  brow  once  stood  a  cromlech, 
measuring  seven  feet  by  six,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
thick.  It  was  called  by  the  vulgar  Bei>d  y  Cawk,  or 
the  great  Sepulchre:  and  it  was  the  voice  of  immemorial 
tradition,  that  a  giant  had  buried  his  wife  under  this 
stone,  with  a  golden  torques  about  her  neck.  This  re- 
port caused  three  bothers,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  years  back,  to  overturn  the  stone  from  its 
pedestals  in  search  of  th<«  treasure,  in  which  position  it 
now  lies*. 

Marks  of  Offa'h  Dykk  are  next  found  near  a  small 
encampment  to  the   North   West  of   White  Haven,  but 

A  number  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  describes  a  singular 
discovery  made  at  this  place  in  1838.  In  digging  the  foundation 
for  a  scnool-house,  near  the  church,  the  workmen's  labors  wen-  in 
terrupted  by  finding  immense  quantities  of  human  skulls  huddled 
together  in  holes,  with  other  bones  of  the  human  frame  scat  t  nn  1 
around,  to  the  amount  of  several  cart-loads.  Ninety  skulls  were 
taken  from  one  hole,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  ranged 
in  grisly  show  in  the  church.  In  many  the  teeth  were  perfect, 
and  most  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of  having  belonged  to  men 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Still  more  recently,  nearly  the  last  of  the 
sanguinary  struggles  of  the  Welsh  for  national  independence  was 
made  on  this  spot. 

1  A  mile  from  this  place  we  observe  a  sixth  Pentagonal  Camp, 
railed  Oi.Awon  Coch  approached  by  Cavseway  Lane. 

*  Camb.  Regist.  vol.  i.  p.  27/>. 
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its  vestiges  are  again  speedily  lost.  It  leaves  Trefonen 
a  little  to  the  right ;  the  turnpiko  road  from  Llan- 
rkaidr  yn  Mochnant  to  Oswestry  crosses  it  at  Pentre 
Shanel  near  Trefar  Clawdd.  Hence  it  goes  over  Craig 
Fordd,  leaving  the  oval  entrenchment  of  Coed  y  Gaek 
to  the  South  West,  passing  a  stone  of  memorial  to 
the  North  East.  It  leaves  Oswestry  Race-course  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  runs  on  in  a  direction  nearly  straight, 
by  the  Forest,  Carbo  t  bio,  Garsedd  Wen,  and  tit  Mar- 
tins Hill  to  Bron  y  Garth,  when-  it  quits  Shropshire, 
and  niters  Denbighshire,  being  traceable  for  twenty  miles, 
in  a  perfect  state,  through  the  formor  county. 

At  Pen  isaf  glyn  there  is  a  breach,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  interment  of  the  English,  who 
fill  in  the  battle  of  Craigwen1.  It  then  goes  by  Chirk 
Castle,  crosses  the  Dee  at  Cefyn  y  Wern,  skirts  the 
park  at  Wynstay,  and  cuts  the  Ruabon  road  near  Tir- 
y-fron.  It  runs  parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Ruabon  to  Tan-y-clawdd,  and  thence  to 
Pentre  Buchan.  At  Pen  y  Garddkn,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  left  of  the  Dyke  is  the  circular  camp 
of  Cash  Din,  enclosing  about  four  acres.  The  inner 
ditch  is  made  of  loose  stones,  with  a  wall  of  vast  thick- 
ness on  the  top.  Within  the  area  are  many  vestiges 
of  buildings*.  From  Pentre  Buchan  it  proceeds  betwv.  n 
Plas  Power  and  Plas  Buckley,  by  Llidiart  Farm  to 
Brymbo ;  and  finally  crossing  the  river  Cegidog,  and 
passing  through  a  little  valley  on  the  South  side  of 
Bryn  Yorkyn,  to  Coed  Talwyrn,  it  terminates  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  South  East  of  Treiddyn,  in  the  parish 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire*. 

1  Pennant's  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

"  The  recurrence  of  Street*  in  this  part  of  Denbighshire,  betokens 
a  connection  with  the  Romans.  Thus  we  find  Croes  Street,  Street 
Isaf,  Street-y-Dinas,  Street-yr-h&ch. 

*  Very  slight  vestiges  arc  discernible  between  Tyn  y  cyffion  and 
Treiddyn. 
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It  does  not  appear  why  this  Dyke  was  not  conti- 
nued to  the  sea1;  but  most  probably  Offa  imagined 
that  the  Clteydian  Hills,  and  the  deep  valley  that  lies 
on  this  side  of  their  base,  would  serve  as  a  continuance 
of  his  prohibitory  line.  He  had  carried  his  arms  over 
most  part  of  Flintshire,  and  vainly  thought,  that  his 
labors  would  restrain  the  Cambrian  inroads  in  one  part, 
and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions  beyond  these  na- 
tural limits,  which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the  bound- 
aries of  his  new  conquests.  It  is,  however,  important  in 
this  enquiry,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Offa's  Dyke  is  no  where 
to  be  discovered  from  opposite  the  village  of  Hope  to  the 
coast,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  that  the  two  Dykes 
appear  to  become  much  narrower  as  if  to  form  a  junction. 

Running  parallel  with  the  Dyke  just  described  is 
another,  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  title  of 
Watt's  Dyke,  and  which  is,  I  think,  the  earlier  of  the 
two*.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  name.  The 
only  writer  who  has  hitherto  offered  any  explanation, 
refers  it  to  the  C.  Brit,  gtcaed,  signifying  blood.  But  I 
cannot  see  any  connection  that  it  has  with  such  an 
etymology.  The  name  seems  more  likely  to  be  taken 
from  gwaeth,  'the  worse',  'that  is  less  good',  which 
epithet  would  distinguish  the  two  Dykes  from  each  other 

*  The  Monkish  Chroniclers  state  that  Offa's  Dykb  went  from 
sea  to  sea,  which  I  think  highly  improbable  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  reasons  further  strengthened,  by  the  complete  silence  of 
the  Welsh  annalists  on  the  subject,  who  would  hardly  have  omitted 
mentioning  so  important  a  fact,  had  the  work  been  so  extensive. 

*  Oed  Crist  766,  y  diffeith  iwyd  Tiroedd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cymry 
ac  y  gorfuant  ar  y  Sacson,  ac  ai  hyspeiliasant  •  yn  ddirvawr,  a  chaws 
hynny  y  gwnaeth  Offa  brenhin  y  Mere  y  clawdd  mawr  a  elwir  clawdd 
Offa  yn  derfynfa  rhwng  gwlad  Gymru  ar  Mere,  val  y  mae  fyth  yn 
parhau.    Brut  y  Twysogion  (Chronicle  of  the  Princes.) 

The  Christian  era  765,  the  lands  of  Mercia  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Welsh,  and  they  overthrew  the  Saxons,  and  they  despoiled  them 
exceedingly.  On  account  of  that,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  made  a 
great  dyke,  called  Offa's  Dyke,  to  be  a  limit  between  the  country 
of  Wales  and  Mercia,  so  they  were  thus  separated. 

•  Hence  the  Salopian  word  hi-spil,  to  hurry  or  spoil.    (See  Olomt.  nib  voce.) 
13 
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with  peculiar  significancy,  Watt's  Dyke  being  the  lesser 
work  of  the  two.  By  a  slight  change  in  its  termination, 
the  word  would  become  turned  into  Watt:  as  Gwabth 
Dyke,  or  Gicatit  Dyke,  WatCs  Dyke,  the  inferior  Dyke. 

Upon  examining  Watt's  Dyke  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  I  was  immediately  struck  with  its  inferiority 
to  Offa's.  Tho  whole  of  its  course  is  not  moro 
than  thirty-seven  miles :  for  the  first  ten  of  which,  up 
to  Wynstay  Park,  it  is  very  indistinct,  nearly  in  fact 
supposititious,  nor  is  it  of  equal  magnitude  to  it,  in  any 
of  those  parts  which  are  most  perfect.  It  is  below  it 
both  in  the  height  of  the  vallum,  and  the  width  of  tho 
fosse.  The  relief  of  the  vallum  from  its  crest  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  ditch  is  eleven  feet  six  inches :  width  of 
fosse  seven  feet,  whilst  the  vallum  at  its  top  is  almost 
pointed.  The  measures  being  taken  at  Penire  Clawdd 
near  Rkuabon.  If  we  assign  the  erection  of  the  former 
one  to  the  year  784,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  Watt's 
Dyke  on  the  samo  authority  to  tho  year  765. 

Those  two  great  Ditches  run  side  by  side  for  twenty 
miles.  In  some  places  they  are  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other;  in  others  they  lie  asunder,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  for  three  miles.  The  in- 
tervening space  has  been  said  to  have  been  neutral 
ground.  But  this  rests  on  the  poetical  description  of 
Churchyarde  in  his   Worthines  of  Wales, 

Offacs  Dyke,  that  reacheth  farre  in  length: 


All  kind  of  ware,  the  Danes  might  thether  bring, 
It  was  free  ground,  and  cal'de  the  Britainea  strength. 
Wat's  Dyke  likewise,  about  the  same  was  set, 
Betweene  which  two,  both  Danes  and  Britaines  met, 
And  trafficke  still,  but  passing  bounds  by  sleigh te, 
The  one  did  take,  the  other  prisner  streight. 

Watt's  Dyke  commences  at  Maesbury  near  Oswestry. 
It  is  very  slight  at  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The 
Holyhead  road  passes  through  it  near  Gallows  tree  gate. 
Thence  it  proceeds,  leaving  a   huge  stone  of  Memorial 
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to  the  right,  to  Hen-ddinas,  by  Pentre  Clawdd  to  Go- 
bowen,  and  the  site  of  a  small  work  called  Bryn-y-Castel, 
where  it  quits  Shropshire  and  enters  Denbighshire;  it 
passes  by  Prys  Henlle  and  Belmont,  crosses  the  Ceiriog 
between  Brynkinalt  and  Tan  y  Blew  forge,  and  the  Dee 
below  Nant  y  Bellan ;  from  whence  it  runs  through 
Wynstay  Park,  formerly  called  Wattttay,  by  another 
Pentre  Clawdd,  betwixt  Hafod  Home  and  the  Fields  to 
Erthig,  where  there  is  another  fort  on  its  course.  From 
the  turnpike  road  North  West  of  Erthig  to  the  Wil- 
derness Mill  Pond  at  GwersyU,  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters,  it  can  be  followed  without  difficulty,  pass- 
ing to  the  West  of  Wrexham  and  between  Bhosddn 
and  Croes-yneiris.  For  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter, to  the  road  from  Cefyn-y-Bedd  to  Chester  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  passed  over  the  Alyn,  through 
the  township  of  Llai  to  Bhydin  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
above  which  is  Caer  Estvn,  a  British  position. 

From  hence  to  Hope  it  is  indistinct,  but  after- 
wards runs  very  perfectly  for  ten  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters, to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road 
from  Holywell  through  Northop  to  Flint.  It  is  how- 
ever lost  in  the  intermediate  distance  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  North  of  Garreg  Llwyd:  but  after  this  it 
is  found  in  a  very  perfect  state  trending  Northwards, 
cutting  through  the  South  West  corner  of  Soughton 
Park,  and  traceable  hence  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
Ffynnon  pen  y  CasteU.  During  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  is  very  plain ;  and  in  some  parts  appears  more 
perfect  than  at  any  other  part  along  the  line.  But 
from  the  crossing  at  the  turnpike  road  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  a  farm  called  Cefn-y-Coed,  but  little  of 
it  is  left  to  form  a  continuous  line,  and  from  Cefn-y- 
Coed  to  the  Abbey,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yards  at  the  back  of  Bagillt  Hally 
no  part  of  it  is  left  and   its  course  is  unknown. 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  from  the  village 
of  Hope  to  Bast ngtrerk  Abbey,  the  Dyke  is  called  Claw  i»i. 
Offa  or  Offa's  Dyke,  a  fact  which  serves  to  confirm 
my  idea  of  each  of  these  Dykes  being  constructed  by 
the  same  prince. 

There  are  two  ditches  on  the  extreme  West  North 
West  side  of  Shropshire,  which,  judging  from  their 
present  condition  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation, 
must  have  been  Depensive  Ditches1.  The  first  lies 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Maimtone,  and  is  known 
by  th»-  titlt-  of  the  Lower  Short  Ditch:  the  vallum  of 
each  of  these  works  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  fosse: 
they  run  nearly  parallel  their  whole  length,  which  is 
about  a  mile,  and  are  distant  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other.  The  other  ditch  under  notice,  is 
called  Upper  Short  Ditch.  There  are  several  Tumuli  in 
the  neighbourhood,  besides  military  remains  of  a  British 
and  Roman  character,  all  deserving  attentive  observation. 

The  plan  of  Offa's  Dyke  and  the  DfDll'o  Dittlj 
in  Cambridgeshire  is  similar.  Yet  notwithstanding  their 
similarity,  they  can  hardly  be  compared;  for  although 
alike  in  their  sections,  they  differ  materially  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  conception.  The  plan,  in  fact,  of  all 
those  ditches  which  now  remain,  is  the  same.  It  is 
impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  from 
the  period  of  their  execution,  and  in  the  default  of 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  to  say  what  was  their 
precise  object.  Various  conjectures  havo  been  formed  re- 
specting their  origin;  all  we  actually  know  about  most 
of  them  is,  that  it  was  very  remote.  At  present  the 
Drill's  Dltff)  serves  for  the  boundary  between  the 
dioceses  of  Norwich  and  Ely.  It  might  formerly  have 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  being  a  defence  as  well 

1  Of  this  nature  too,  must  be  the  Ancient  Ditch  which  lies  two 
miles  to  the  North  of  LlangynUo  in  Radnorshire.  It  is  not  very  per- 
fect, nor  was  it  ever  very  extensive.     In  this  vicinity,  are  also  several 
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as  a  boundary  line.  The  length  of  it  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  keeping  it  continually  guarded,  a  pre- 
caution which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  in 
the  case  of  Offa's  Dyke.  For  whilst  this  runs  across  the 
country  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  DfUll'o 
DltCf)  does  not  extend  farther  than  eight.  But  though 
it  be  inferior  to  it  in  length,  it  surpasses  it  in  height 
and  breadth.  By  comparing  the  following  measure- 
ments, which  I  made  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  with  those 
already  given  of  Offa's  Dyke,  it  will  be  seen  what 
military  advantages  the  one  posseses  over  the  other. 
The  sectional  representations  which  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  will  serve  to  shew  at  a  glance,  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  most  important  of  these  works. 

On  the  Eastern  side,  the  DfUU'0  DttCf)  is  eighteen 
feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  subjacent  country : 
on  the  Western,  upon  which  side  is  the  fosse,  it  is  as 
much  as  thirty  feet.  The  width,  taken  across  tho  sum- 
mit of  this  huge  mound,  is  twelve  feet.  The  width  of 
tho  Ditch  is  twenty  feet :  it  is  at  present  eight  feet 
deep,  and  was  originally  perhaps  two  more.  The  entiro 
length  of  tho  inclination  of  the  sides  of  tho  vallum  and 
fosse,  are  for  the  former,  on  the  Eastern  side,  thirty 
feet;  on  the  Western  side,  forty-six.  The  slope  of  the 
Ditch  bank  on  tho  Western  side  of  the  fosse,  is  seven- 
teen. Judging  from  sections  made  at  different  parts,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  more  in  its  original 
state,  than  two  feet;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the 
other  Ditches.  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  any  force 
having  once  obtained  possession  of  the  OftJtrg  Dltff), 
could  easily  retain  it,  as  well  by  reason  of  its  precipitous 
character,  aided  by  the  depth  and  width  of  the  fosse 
at  its  base,  as  from  the  circumstance,  that  an  assault 
could  not  readily  be  made  upon  it  without  observation1. 

1  These  measures  were  made  nearly  midway  between  Reach, 
vulgo  dictum   Roach,  and  the  Burwell  road  from   Swaffham.    A 
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The  DfDil'0  Site!)  runs  m  a  direct  line  for  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter.  It  commences  at  Reach,  and  ter- 
minates at  Camoi*  Hall  near  Ditton.  The  course  of  it 
lies  from  the  North  Blast  to  the  South  West.  It  is 
most  perfect  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half  from  Reach. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  from  its  North  Eastern 
•  Ati-mity,  it  is  cut  through  by  the  road  which  leads 
from  tiirajfham  Prior  to  BunreU.  From  this  road  it 
goes  on  in  a  considerable  degree  of  preservation  for  a 
mill  .in.  1  threo  quarters,  when  it  is  again  cut  through 
by  anotlh-r  called  Running  Gap,  which  communicates 
imiii.-diatcly  with  the  Four  mile  Race  Courte  on  New- 
market Heath.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
Stable  Gap  makes  another  sectional  cut  through  it; 
and  before  it  reaches  the  high  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge,  which  is  about  a  miiV 
distant  from  this  latter  gap,  two  other  sections  aro  made 
through  it  by  Wall  Gap,  and  Cambridge  Gap.  It  is 
then  cut  through  by  the  Icknield  Street,  and  becomes 
somewhat  diminished,  continuing  so  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  when  the  road  communicating  betwixt  Newmarket 
and  Dullingham,  makes  a  seventh  section  through  it. 
Hero  it  is  tolerably  perfect  till  it  reaches  Stetchworth 
Park1,  where  the  last  cutting  is  made  through  it;  and 
we  find  no  farther  traces  of  it  when  wo  have  pursued 
it  to  Camoi*  Hall. 

The  earliest  notice  made  of  this  extraordinary  work 
is  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  states  that  in  the 
year  902,  Edward  pursued  /Ethelwald8  who  had  induced 

laborer  on  the  spot  described  the  Devil's  Ditch  to  me,  as  being 
"a  rare  bit  o'  work  when  it  was  first  hulled  up." 

1  There  is  an  encampment  here,  which  seems  from  its  rectangu- 
larity,  to  be  Roman. 

*  Tandem  cum  proeda  maxima  in  ofFensus  cam  redire  dispos- 
suisset  ad  propria,  rex  Eadwardus  multo  militum  stipatus  collegio 
superveniens,  iEthelwaldum  versos  East  Angliam  fugientem  insc- 
quitur.  Et'inter  duo  possata  Sancti  Eadmundi,  ilium  cum  suis 
omnibus  ad  campestrc  proclium  pneparatum   inveniens,  facta   suis 
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the  army  in  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia  to  break 
the  peace,  and  fought  with  him  betwixt  the  two  Dykes 
of  St  Edmund,  where  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  were 
slain  Eohric  their  king,  and  vEthelwald  who  had  insti- 
gated them  to  revolt.  There  was  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  though 
they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  Edward, 
however,  infested  the  country  with  his  troops  and  laid 
it  waste  from  the  DeDil'O  Dltft)  to  the  (hue,  and 
even  as  far  as  Northumberland. 

Canute  declared  it  a  prohibitory  line  in  the  year 
1021,  and  commanded  that  the  king's  purveyors  should 
not  approach  nearer  than  that  barrier  towards  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  where  he  had  richly  endowed  a  monastery 
to  expiate  in  some  degree  for  the  death  of  Edmund, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Edric  in  101 6 l. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  other  Ditch  which 
is  alluded  to,  is  that  now  having  the  names  of  Fleam 
Dyke  and  Balsham  Dyke,  for  they  are  one  and  the 
same  work,  though  bearing  different  titles  at  each  ex- 
tremity. As  respects  the  relative  priority  of  their  con- 
struction, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  DfUtl'9  Ditft),  is 

exhortationc,  irruit  viriliter  in  ipsos.  Floras  Hist.  Matth.  West- 
mon.  p.  352. 

The  A.  Sax.  Chron.  fixes  this  incursion  in  the  year  905.  See 
Edit.  Gurney,  p.  117. 

At  rex  Edwardus  congregans  exercitum  quam  citins  potuit, 
ivit  post  eos  et  terram  corum  totam  predatus  est  inter  Dicum  et 
Usam  usque  ad  paludes  in  Nordhumbre.    Henr.  Huntingdon,  p.  202. 

Lambarde,  speaking  of  the  Devil's  Ditch,  says,  "Canut  and 
thauncient  Chroniclers  name  it  St  Edmondes  Diche,  bycause  it  was 
made  for  the  commodite  of  the  Monkes  of  St  Edmondes  Burye. 
Topog.  Diet.  p.  240. 

1  The  latter  years  of  Canute's  reign  were  as  remarkable  for  his 
deeds  of  piety  and  religious  zeal,  as  its  beginning  was  for  the  display 
of  martial  virtues.  1  confess  myself  an  unbeliever  in  the  opinion 
which  some  writers  have  entertained,  that  he  was  accessory  to 
Edmund's  death.  In  confirmation  of  which  I  rely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  left  us  by  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
(see  p.  208,  9,  edit.  1696),  and  William  of  Mahnesbtiry,  (p.  41.) 
see  also  Sax.  Chron.  ann.  1016. 
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the  earlier  work,  from  its  being  nearer  the  coast.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  uncertainty  about  every  thing  British, 
and  so  little  historical  reference  can  be  made  to  this 
early  period,  that  we  have  nothing  better  than  our  own 
conjectures  to  furnish  illustration.  We  seek  for  light 
amid  the  greatest  darkness  whilst  describing  the  works 
under  notice,  and  can  therefore  only  offer  theories,  in- 
stead of  facts  to  guide  the  enquirer.  His  own  sagacity 
will  lead  him  readily  to  detect  our  fallacies,  for  fallacies 
must  always  !*•  inherent  to  opinions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  mere  conjecture  to  rest  upon. 

The  average  line  of  Fleam  Dyke  is  from  North  East 
to  South  West,  and  it  is  situated  six  miles  South  West 
of  the  former.  It  begins  at  Fen  Ditton  (Ditch-town) 
and  the  first  appearance  of  it  is  at  a  barn  just  on  the 
Quy  side  of  the  village.  The  present  road  to  Quy  from 
Ditton  is  on  the  vallum  of  the  dyke,  the  top  of  which 
has  been  thrown  into  the  fosse  to  make  the  road  suffi- 
ciently broad.  Where  the  Ditton  and  Quy  road  joins 
the  Newmarket  and  Cambridge  road,  near  Quy  Water 
and  Fen,  we  lose  it;  but  find  it  again  about  half  a 
mile  West  of  Great  Wilbraham,  whence  it  runs  directly 
South,  alongside  some  fenny  ground  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  South  East  of  Fulbourn,  but  this  part  of  the 
vallum  is  hardly  discernible,  from  having  been  spread 
upon  the  land.  Near  Fulbourn  it  rises  in  its  pristine 
state,  and  continues  in  a  straight  line,  uninterrupted, 
unless  by  the  small  gaps  cut  in  it  South  East,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  BaUham.  Between  Fulbourn 
and  Dungate  it  crosses  the  Icknield  Way,  near  the 
Tumulus  at  Mutlow  Hill.  Towards  BaUham  it  has 
been  much  abraded.  Its  fosse  is  on  the  same  side  as 
that  of  the  Df  btl'0  DptlC  This  boundary  or  defence 
extends  nine  and  a  quarter  miles. 

Both  of  these  Ditches,  I  imagine,  to  have  been 
constructed    anterior   to  the    Roman    invasion    of  Great 
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Britain.  The  Belga  made  seven  in  Wiltshire,  and  Celtic 
or  Continental  tribes  might  also  have  formed  these. 
Etymology,  which  often  gives  great  assistance  in  clearing 
up  what  is  obscure,  does  not  afford  us  any  light  here. 
When  resolved  into  the  A.  Saxon,  Fleam  Dyke  signifies 
Flight  Dyke.  If  this  imports  anything,  it  looks  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mercians  hence,  after  the  conflict  they 
had  sustained  with  the  East  Anglians  and  the  Danes. 
But  we  are  still  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  occa- 
sioned the  works  to  be  planned. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  the  singular  fact  of  these 
Ditches,  being  generally  found  running  parallel  to  each 
other.  Offa\j  Dyke  runs  parallel  to  Watt's  Dyke  ; 
Fleam  Dyke  parallel  to  the  DrUll'o  Dltfl),  whilst 
several  of  the  Wiltshire  Ditches  are  conformable  to  the 
same  rule.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  North  w.inl 
from  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  about  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire,  only  thirty  miles  into  land,  it  would  cut 
through  the  curve  of  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  bound- 
aries successively  circulating  one  beyond  the  other.  All 
these  seven  valla  describe  the  most  desultory  track,  but 
proceed  in  windings  nearly  parallel ;  a  proof  of  their 
reference  to  each  other,  and  that  the  Aboriginal  Britons 
did  not  suffer  the  invaders  to  advance  with  any  degree 
of  precipitation1. 

A  third  Ditch  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  Pampisford  Ditch, 
about  a  mile  South  of  Bourn  Bridge,  lying  upon  de- 
clining ground  between  Abington  Wood  and  Pampisford, 
pointing  towards  Cambridge:  towards  the  middle  it  has 
been  filled  up  for  the  Ick.vield  Way  to  pass  over  it, 
which  shews  it  to  be  older  than  the  road.  It  has  no  bank 
on  either  side,  and  is  almost  destroyed.  It  now  begins 
on  the  Icknield  Way,  between  Pampisford  and  Bourn 
Bridge,  running  South  East  by  South  for  about  two 
miles  towards  Hildersham  Wood.  The  vallum  has  been 
1  Warton's  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  73. 
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spread  on  the  land,  but  it  was  on  the  same  side  as  that 
of  the  other  Dykes.  It  is  nearly  parallel  to  Fleam  Dm, 
and  distant  four  miles  and  a  half.  This  must  be  the  ditch 
mentioned  by  Camden,  as  running  from  Hinxton  East 
towards  Horsekeaik  for  five  miles  together.  He  probably 
never  visited  it.  This  ditch,  like  Fleam  Dyke  and  the 
DfD i To  DttCl),  extends  from  tho  woods  to  flat  soft  land. 

Brent  Dyke  runs  North  North  West  and  South 
South  East.  It  begins  at  "tho  springs'"  in  Foulmire 
Common  (a  fen)  and  continues  up  tho  hill  to  a  spot 
where  a  track -way  (apparently  ancient)  crosses  it.  B(BM 
it  is  a  stronger  work  throughout,  although  much  muti- 
lated. It  crosses  the  Icknield  Way  and  a  brook  at  the 
same  spot,  and  from  this  point  is  only  just  traceable 
for  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  up  the  hill  to 
Heydon  in  Essex,  beyond  which  the  country  is  woody. 
Here  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  extended  farther.  Tho  ditch  has  the  vallum  on 
the  same  side  as  the  others,  namely  on  the  North  East, 
or  Norfolk  side.  Its  whole  course  is  about  three  miles 
and  throe  quarters,  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  Pampispord 
Dyke  distant  six  miles  and  a  quarter. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  points  out  a  Dfbil'0  Dpflf 
in  Norfolk,  beginning  on  Brandon  River  and  going  due 
North  visibly  for  four  miles  and  a  half  to  Cranwich 
Hey*,  leaving  Cranttich  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  West. 
A  little  above  Caldecote,  eight  miles  North  of  the  com- 
mencement, it  is  again  perceptiblo  for  three  miles,  run- 
ning to  Narborough.    The  high  bank  is  on  the  Western  side. 

Another  Dffcll'0  Dpfef  in  the  same  county  begins 
at  Hall  Green,  and  points  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to- 
wards Mileham,  tho  highest  bank  being  on  the  East 
side.  This  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  road 
through  Shereford,  going  due  North  through  the  park 
to  Holiham,  and  terminating  at  the  circular  camp  of 
Burrow  Hill,  to  the  West  of   Wells  on  the  Sea. 
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There  are  still  other  Ditches,  both  in  Dorsetshire  and 
in  Oxfordshire,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  doing 
so  I  shall  in  part  make  use  of  the  account  of  the  elegant 
historian  of  Kiddington,  in  the  latter  county,  to  make 
them  familiar  to  the  reader.  Combs  Ditch,  says  he, 
is  one  of  the  seven  Celtic  boundaries  and  abuts  at  one 
end  on  the  river  Alan  by  Blandford,  and  on  the  other 
on  the  river  Bere,  both  in  Dorsetshire.  Wansdykk  m 
believed  to  be  flanked  by  the  Tees  about  Andover  in 
Hampshire,  and  by  the  Avon  near  Bristol.  In  the  same 
manner,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  the  boundary  at 
Kiddington  runs  from  the  borders  of  the  Glymrn  in  Blen- 
heim Park,  yet  with  many  an  intricate  digression,  to  the 
Evenlode,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  Blandford  Park.  A 
British  or  Celtic  rampart,  fresh  and  prominent,  runs 
North  and  South  at  right  angles  over  the  Roman  road 
to  Faknham  Castle  in  Surrey,  originally  a  Roman  for- 
tress, bearing  on  the  North  to  the  hamlet  of  Chilland 
and  the  river  Ichen,  about  five  miles  from  the  East  gate 
of  the  city  of  Winchester1. 

Again,  Avbsditch  or  Oppa's  Ditch  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  drawn  through  that  county  about  the  year  778  as 
a  partition  between  the  Mercian  and  West  Saxon  king- 
doms, and  may  be  still  traced  near  Ardley,  Middleton 
Stun,,/.  2fc*fMrM&,    ll>iif<-r<L   ;mtl    Kirtl.tnir. 

Thus  far  the  printed  authority.  We  will  now  come 
to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ditch  in 
question,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bart,  who  visited  it  this  summer.  It  bears  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  the  several  names  of  Abhbank, 
Wattlebank,  and  Avesditch.  It  commences  at  Plough- 
ley  Hill,  close  to  Souldern  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
and  after  trending  nearly  seven  miles  with  a  gentle 
degree  of  curvature,  it  terminates  a  little  North  of 
Kirtlington.     It   forms  the   road  from  Ploughley    Hill 

1  Warton's  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  70.  *  lb.  p.  66. 
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to  Fritwell,  and  now  bears  little  resemblance  to  a  val- 
lum or  fosse.  At  intervals,  a  slightly  raised  bank  of 
about  fourteen  feet  across,  runs  parallel  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant  on  the  East  side.  After  leaving 
FritweU  it  is  a  road  not  much  used :  it  is  then  alto- 
gether lost,  but  soon  found  again  in  a  large  gorse 
about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Plolmhiy 
Hill,  betwixt  Ardley  Castle  and  Middleton  Farm.  Two 
or  three  hundred  yards  West  of  tho  lino  are  some 
"  Remains",  consisting  of  a  vallum  and  fosse,  running 
North  and  South  for  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  having  the  vallum  on  the  East.  This  vallum 
and  fosse  terminate  abruptly  both  ways,  and  there  are 
not  any  indications  of  their  having  turned  at  either  end. 
The  ground  has  never  been  ploughed,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  seen  near  it,  except  about  forty  yards  from 
the  ditch  side,  a  pentagonal  entrenchment  with  a  vallum 
and  fosse;  the  former  very  much  depressed,  and  the 
latter  outwards. 

Soon  after  this  we  get  again  upon  Avesditch.  For 
some  distance  it  is  planted  on  each  side  and  presents 
little  appearance  of  any  thing  ancient.  In  about  a  mile 
it  dwindles  into  a  single  track,  with  green  on  each  side, 
and  is  slightly  raised.  Tho  road  presently  parts  from 
it,  and  the  bank  is  found  in  a  ploughed  field  about  ton 
or  eleven  feet  broad  and  eighteen  inches  high.  Tho 
road,  or  Port  Way,  again  crosses  it:  at  the  crossing 
it  appears  to  have  been  paved. 

The  two  next  pieces  are  called  Ashbank,  (from  two 
trees),  and  here  tho  vallum  is  about  two  feet  six  high, 
and  eighteen  feet  across.  My  informant  could  no  where 
get  the  names  of  Wattlebank  or  Avesditch  recognised 
by  tho  country  people.  In  one  part  it  is  called  Colcot 
Bank,  and  that  it  has  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present 
may  be  argued  from  the  fact  of  its  dividing  the  parishes 
in   which   Colcot  and   Middleton   Stoney   stand.     An   old 
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person  met  with  on  the  spot,  said  that  he  remembered 
it  "much  larger  than  it  is  at  present;  that  all  the 
earth  of  the  vallum  was  taken  from  the  West  side,  so 
that  from  that  side  it  was  impossible  to  look  over  it; 
that  the  top  of  it  was  seven  or  eight  feet  broader,  and 
covered  with  stones,  many  cart  loads  of  which  had  been 
taken  away;"  three  heaps  of  these  had  just  been  car- 
ried away  and  were  lying  near  the  spot1. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  Ditches  in  Wiltshire  leads 
us  to  the  supposition,  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  entrenchments.  Of 
this  nature,  I  conceive,  are  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Hamshill  Ditches,  a  little  to  the  North  of  Wilton : 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Casterley  Camp  to  the 
North  of  Ameslwry,  and  some  others,  which  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Maps  appended  to  Hoare's  Ancient  Wilt- 
shire, will  indicate  at  a  glance.  But  the  Ditches  which 
are  known  under  the  titles  of  Bokerley  Ditch,  Old 
Ditch,  Vehn  Ditch,  Grims  Ditch,  and  Wansdykb,  were 
constructed  with  some  other  object  in  view. 

Such  ditches  as  run  for  any  considerable  distance  must 
have  been  intended  for  boundary  lines,  divisions  between 
the  territories,  or  lands  of  neighbouring  chiefs;  and  the 
farther  these  linos  were  extended,  the  more  powerful  we 
may  conceive  the  people  to  have  been  whose  kingdoms 
they  severed.  Stukeley  supposes  them  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Belgce,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  land 
as  they  successively  conquered  it  from  the  Britons,  for 
as  they  contested  it  inch  by  inch,  and  fought  pro  arts 
et  focis,  for  their  temples  of  Stonekenge  and  Abury,  these 
barriers  were  thrown  up  by  the  Belgw  to  secure  what 
they  had  gained8.  In  the  instance  of  Wansdyke,  he 
thinks  differently,  and  adduces  what  is  always  valuable 
when   accompanied   by   facts,   etymology,   to   support   his 

1  See  the  section  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
1  Stonehenge,  p.  4. 
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opinion.  Wawbdyk*  is  evidently  a  boundary  line.  Tho 
length  of  it  shews  as  much.  It  formerly  extended 
from  the  Severn  into  Berkshire,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles.  Several  traces  of  it  are  yet  visible  in  Somer- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire.  Sir  Richard  Hoaro 
traced  it  from  Mae*  Knoll  in  Somersetshire,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Wiltshire,  to  Savernake  Forest,  and  has 
given  a  map  of  its  course,  to  which  those  readers  are 
referred  who  desire  circumstantial  information  on  the 
subject.  From  an  engraving,  in  his  interesting  and  truly 
valuable  work,  the  section  which  illustrates  the  present 
MiKjrct  has  been  copied.  Wansdyke  is  derived  from 
the  C.  Brit,  gwahanu,  separare,  and  this  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  confirms  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a 
frontier  line.  The  opinion  of  the  lato  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
leads  us  to  believe  that  with  tho  exception  of  Wans- 
dyke, and  Bokkhi.kv  Dikii  near  Woodyates,  the  Wiltshire 
Ditches  were  linos  of  communication,  covered  ways  and 
sli<lt<>red,    leading   to   British   settlements. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stanttick  and 
Foreet  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  are  some  very  re- 
markable fortifications,  enclosing,  by  a  system  of  irre- 
gular lines,  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  perhaps  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  one  encampment  of  any 
period  in  this  island.  It  appears  also  to  be  connected 
with  a  vast  pnetenture,  consisting  of  a  rampart  and  two 
ditches,  drawn  from  the  Tees  to  the  Swale,  somewhat 
obliquely,  and  terminating  near  Barforth  at  the  Northern, 
and  at  Easby  on  the  Southern  extremity.  It  is  some- 
times called  by  the  inhabitants  Scotch,  and  sometimes 
Roman  Dyke;  but  it  is  indisputably  neither  a  work  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  of  these  nations.  This  fact  will 
be  proved  by  the  following  account  of  the  werk  itself. 

The  ScoT8,  Dyke  as  it  is  generally  called,  though  some- 
times the  Roman  Dyke,  much  resembles  the  IDdJtl'fl 
Dltff)  on  Newmarket  Heath,  consisting  of  an  high  ram- 
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part  of  earth,  with  a  foes  on  each  side,  out  of  which  the 
materials  have  been  dug.  I  say  on  each  side,  for  the 
two  fosses  are  very  conspicuous  on  Gatherley  Moor, 
where  the  work  is  most  entire.  A  very  extensive  work, 
however,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  had  some  con- 
nexion, was  traced  about  the  year  1723  by  Mr  John 
Warburton,  Somerset  Herald,  from  a  place  called  Wheel- 
fell,  where  it  enters  England  between  the  rivers  North 
Tine  and  Head.  At  Busy  Gap  the  Roman  wall  cuts 
through  it,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  comparative  an- 
tiquity of  the  two  works.  Soon  after,  the  SocW  Dyke, 
as  it  is  there  called,  crosses  the  South  Tine,  and  falls 
in  with  the  course  of  the  river  Alone,  the  banks  of 
which  being  very  deep,  answer  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
ficial fortification,  and  supply  tho  want  of  it  to  the 
head  of  that  valley.  At  Scots'  Neck  it  enters  the 
Bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  points  towards  the  head 
of  Tees,  the  course  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
pursued  to  Winstone,  and  thence  to  Gatherley  Moor, 
after  which  it  reappears  in  the  township  of  Easby,  and 
is  seen,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  more. 

There  is  some  doubt  with  respect  to  its  identity 
with  the  work  traced  by  Mr  Warburton  out  of  Scotland, 
as  tho  two  extremities  terminate  several  miles  from  each 
other,  and  form  a  considerable  angle.  Dr  Whitaker 
considers  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gigantic,  but 
always  inefficient,  attempts  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  and  hostile  tribes,  to  which 
savages  have  always  been  fond  of  resorting. 

That  the  vast  lines  about  Aldburgh,  StanuHck,  and 
Forcet,  are  connected  with  this  mighty  rampart,  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  come  in  contact  with  it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  great  similarity  of  the  agger 
and  foss  in  both,  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove 
them,  respectively,  works  of  the  same  people,  and  per- 
haps of  the  same  age. 
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The  outline  of  the  works  at  Stanwick  and  Forcei 
approaches  to  no  geometrical  figure,  nor,  though  alto- 
gether irregular,  has  it  been  directed,  so  far  as  Dr 
Whitaker  could  discover,  by  any  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tages of  ground.  Tho  whole  is  nearly  upon  a  1<  \<-l. 
The  whole  circuit  cannot  be  less  than  five  miles,  nor 
the  area  less  than  one  thousand  acres. 

On  the  main,  my  authority  concludes,  that  this  stu- 
pendous work  formed  the  enclosure  of  a  British  city  of 
unknown  antiquity,  abandoned  in  all  probability,  before 
the  Romans  invaded  the  Hrigantes.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  Roman  antiquity  about  the  place1. 

It  is  only  by  comparing  analogous  facts  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  con- 
••••miiii:  th«  ir  origin  and  intention.  From  pursuing  this 
method  in  the  present  difficulty,  wo  are  enabled  to  draw 
a  few  conclusions  that  help  us,  though  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, to  dispel  some  of  the  darkness  with  which  the 
subject  before  us  is  incumbered. 

The  four  great  Wiltshire  Ditches  traverse  the  North- 
ern edge  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  have  their  bank  in- 
variably on  the  South  side,  and  their  ditch  on  the 
North.  From  this  it  is  conclusive,  that  if  these  were 
Ditches  of  Defence,  they  could  not  have  been  cast 
up  by  the  British  against  their  invaders,  because  the 
ditch  is  on  tho  wrong  side.  By  the  like  process  of  ar- 
gument wo  see  that  tho  fosse  of  Offa'b  and  of  Watt's 
Dyke  is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  each.  The  fosse  of  the 
Devil's  Ditch  and  Fleam  Ditch  is  on  the  West  side 
of  each.  Wansdyke  must  have  been  formed,  as  Stukely 
says,  by  the  Belgse.  It  is  the  last  and  most  North- 
ern boundary,  and  would  cover  their  Southern  con- 
quests2. Just  as  we  see  that  Offa's  Dyke  shut  out  tho 
Welsh. 

1  Whitakcr's  History  of  Richmondshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  208. 
*  Hoare's  Anct.  Wiltthire,  p.  18. 
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This  enables  us  to  draw  another  inference ;  namely, 
that  when  we  see  two  of  these  ditches  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  fosse  being  on  the  same  side  of  each, 
there  are  manifest  proofs  of  their  being  constructed  by 
the  same  people,  and  with  the  like  object  in  view.  And 
this  again  leads  me  to  think  that  the  four  Wiltshire 
Ditches,  were  the  works  of  the  Belgw,  as  we  know 
that  the  two  Welsh  Ditches  were  the  labor  of  Offa  ; 
Watt's,  was  the  earlier  of  his  two,  I  suspect,  and  proba- 
bly not  being  sufficiently  extended,  the  defect  was  subse- 
quently supplied  by  forming  the  longer  barrier.  And  that 
Fleam  Dykk,  the  DrtJiTfl  Dttff),  and  Brent  Ditch, 
had  the  same  intention ;  if  defensive  they  were  to  protect 
the  East  Anglians  against  the  Mercians,  or,  looking  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  the  Celtic  invaders  against  the 
Aborigines.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  these  works  are 
regarded  solely  as  frontier  lines,  there  are  less  diffi- 
culties to  encounter ;  always,  however,  excepting  the 
great  historical  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  Wiltshire 
and  Cambridgeshire  Ditches,  a  darkness  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  will  never  be  dispelled.  We  have  nothing 
but  conjecture  for  our  guide;  fancy  must  supply  the 
place  of  history,  and  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
yet  on  a  subject  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity,  the 
most  imaginative  and  ingenious  may  perhaps  turn  out 
after  all  to  be  the  best  antiquary. 


*? 
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ijrf  Cahtlk  is  a  small  oval  entrem-h 
mi  in  lying  on  tlio  summit  of  an 
. miii,  ncr  a  mil.-  and  a  half  KaM  <>l 
the  village  of  QucUford.  It  is  na- 
turally strong  on  the  South,  South 
East,  and  South  West  sides,  but 
leal  so  on  the  others.  With  a  \i<  w 
<>f  •ouutrracting  the  weakness  here,  a  ditch  and  vallum 
seem  to  have  been  formed,  as  faint  traces  of  them  are 
still  perceptible.  The  fosse  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  breadth 
by  present  indications,  which  would  make  it  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  feet  in  width.  From  the  land  being 
under  tho  plough,  wo  are  unable  to  state  precisely  the 
original  dimensions.  Enough  only  remains  to  shew  that 
a  ditch  and  artificial  bank  formerly  strengthen.  A  tin- 
North  East  side  of  the  hill  upon  which  this  camp 
stands.  It  enclosed  two  or  three  acres,  which  proves 
at  once,  that  it  was  never  a  fortification  of  any  mag- 
nitude. 

Having  stated  thus  much  about  tho  present  appear- 
ance of  Burp  Castlk,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  next 
what  people  constructed  it,  and  this  i-  a  point  not  quite 
so  readily  settled.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
Bur/  is,  a  summit,  or  point.  For  this  spot,  like  Abdon 
Burp,  is  as  often  called  by  tho  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict Bar/  as  Bur/.  Barf  comes  from  Bar,  a  height 
or  hill:  thus  the  C.  Brit.  Arm.  Bret.  Irish  bar;  Gael. 
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barr ;  Dan.  bar,  naked,  without  trees,  as  elevated  spots 
usually  are,  and  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in  the 
Eastern  languages,  either  simple  or  in  composition,  which 
recognise  the  word  as  implying  height  of  some  descrip- 
tion or  other.  In  its  secondary  sense  Burf  means  an 
enclosure:  C.  Brit,  buarth. 

That  the  Danes  should  have  constructed  this  forti- 
fication, after  they  fled  before  Alfred  in  the  year  896, 
seems  at  first  sight  the  most  reasonable  supposition. 
Yet  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
the  very  fortress  which  is  alluded  to  by  one  of  the 
historians,  who  describes  the  occurrences  of  the  period. 
The  spot  the  Danes  fixed  upon  for  their  winter  quarters 
is  stated,  by  all  the  chroniclers  who  mention  the  event, 
to  have  been  at  Ctcatbricge.  Now  Quatford,  which  seems 
to  be  the  place  alluded  to,  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Burp  Castle,  and  at  Quatford  there  do  not  exist  any 
vestiges  of  a  military  kind,  which  on  sufficient  evidence, 
can  be  considered  as  of  Danish  origin.  Yet  that  these 
people  formed  an  entrenchment  somewhere  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  is  indisputable,  inasmuch  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  tells  us,  that  after  having  constructed  a  for- 
tification  they  passed  the  winter  there*. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  distance  of  these 
two  places  from  each  other,  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty, 
and  besides  this  there  is  another  to  be  encountered, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  circumscribed  and  limited 
dimensions  of  the  existing  works.  They  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  accommodating  a  numerous  body  of  people, 
which  there  is  reason  for  supposing  those  plunderers 
were. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument, 

we  are  unable  to  discover  the  least  traces  of  defensive 

1  Quod  ubi  Paganis  innotuit,  uxoribus  in  Blast  Anglia  denuo 
commendatis,  navibuaque  relictis,  locum  qui  Quatbrig  dicitur,  pe- 
deatres  celeri  fuga  petunt,  constructaque  sibi  munition?,  hiemem 
ibidem  exigunt     Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  334,  edit.  4to. 
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occupation  in  any  other  quarter  than  Burf  Cabtlk. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  are  not  assum- 
ing too  much,  when  we  stato  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence preponderates  in  favour  of  Burp  Castle  being 
the  fortress  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Danes.  And  if  this  view  bo  a  correct  one,  we  shall 
then  gain  an  important  piece  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  mode  of  fortification  practised  by  this  nation.  Re- 
garding, therefore,  the  specimen  of  castrametation  before 
us,  as  a  Danish  Earth-work,  wo  see  that  in  comparison 
with  similar  works  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Britons,  tho  Romans,  or  the  Saxons,  the  present  one  is 
inf.  rior  in  strength  and  magnitudo  to  nearly  every  one 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Tho  Danes  appear  in  this 
instance,  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  tho  remoteness  and 
obscurity  of  their  poriliaB,  Tho  natural  advantages  of 
situation  wore  few,  and  they  effected  but  little  to  in- 
crease them  artificially.  This  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  contemplate  their  character,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  ravaged  the  country.  They 
were  little  better  than  wandering  and  restless  freebooters, 
who  annually  infested  our  coasts,  making  descents  upon 
it  whenever  opportunities  offered.  Their  army  was  pro- 
bably formed  in  great  part  of  desperate  adventurers, 
who  placed  more  reliance  for  success  upon  tho  terror 
wlii.h  their  very  name  excited,  than  upon  tho  discipline 
of  their  troops.  Such  an  unorganised  body  of  marauders 
were  necessarily  unacquainted  with  tho  art  of  castrame- 
tation. Their  visits  to  this  country  were  so  hurried, 
and  their  sojourn  so  brief,  that  they  had  scarcely  the 
opportunity,  even  had  they  possessed  the  power,  of  erect- 
ing any  fortifications  commensurate  with  those  previously 
existing  in  the  island.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 

"  The  incessant  rovers  of  the  Northern  main" 
as  they  have  been  happily  called  by  one  of  our  modern 
poets   should  have  left   behind    them  on  the  face  of  the 
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country,  so  few  memorials  indicative  of  their  settlement. 
These  facts  fully  explain  why  we  rarely  meet  with  mili- 
tary works  in  Great  Britain  which  can  upon  uncon- 
trovertible grounds  be  attributed  to  the  Danes'. 

1  Whether  Hunsborough  Hill,  near  Northampton,  is  a  Danish 
encampment  is  very  uncertain.  Bratton  Hill  in  Wiltshire  has  better 
pretensions  for  being  called  such,  as  this  lias  been  considered  on 
very. good  grounds  to  have  bean  the  camp  into  which  Alfred  intro- 
duced himself  in  disguise.     See  Vita  jElfrcdi,  p.  33. 
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Rs  about  two  miles  and  a  half  South 
East  of  Ludlow,  on  a  gmtlr  eminence. 
It  Lb  a  double  canip,  fortified  by  a 
high  vallum,  and  a  fosse:  the  latter 
is  only  at  that  end  where  the  two 
camps  join.  The  entrance  is  at  the 
East,  and  is  about  six  paces  wide. 
Here  a  good  section  of  the  vallum  is  obtained.  Its 
blM  »>  a*  much  :u*  thirty-four  yards  wide  and  tin-  iv 
lief  of  the  wall  rises  nearly  twenty  feet  above  it.  On 
three  sides  the  land  falls  somewhat  precipitously.  The 
mound  is  highest  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  slope 
is  easiest.  At  the  Western  end  of  the  Easterly  camp 
tin  re  are  two  openings  into  the  other.  The  top  of  the 
vallum  of  both  is  planted.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
view  from  an  insulated  eminence,  the  prospect  is  highly 
beautiful.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  Cainham 
Camp  and  the  one  upon  Potuert  Hill.  The  latter  is 
British  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  the 
same  period,  for  the  earth-works  here  are  too  exten- 
sive to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Mortimers 
who  held  the  manor.  Leland,  speaking  of  it,  says, 
"  Kaimham  or  Kensham  Cattle,  clene  down,  stood  within 
two  miles  of  Ludloe,  on  a  hill  top.""  This  was  evidently 
the  site  of  their  castle,  but  it  must  have  been  built  sub- 
sequently to  the  construction  of  some  of  the  present  ram- 
parts— which  are  far  too  extensive  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  family,  ever  powerful  as  that  of  the  Mortimers  was. 
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We  cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  etymology  which 
serves  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  this  fortification. 
In  C.  Brit,  and  Bret.  Cae,  signifies  sept*,  claustrum,  as 
we  should  say  a  boundary,  thus  the  brook  which  runs 
underneath  bears  the  name  of  C<iv,  and  Caynham  or 
1 '<il  a  hum.  means  the  village  or  hamUt  which  is  the 
boundary — The  boundary  of  what  i  Of  Herefordthin 
and  Shropshire. 


itfoar  Stoitre,    Hit i r   $toit(0, 
$totu*  of  iiUmorul. 


ll  those  single  stones,  upright,  and 
unhewn,    that    we   meet   with   iu 
different  parts  of  Shropsliiro  under 
the    name   of    Hoar    Stones   are 
boundary  marks.     With  one  ex- 
ception, however,  near  the  White 
Grit  Lead  Mine  which  has  wrong- 
ly  acquired   this   title.     It  is   a 
custom  derived  from  the  earliest 
ages    to    erect    single   stones    by 
way  of  defining  the  limits  of  territory. 
A  Hoar  Stone  is  a  stone  of  me- 
morial, a  division  between  estates  and 
parishes. 

As  far  back  as  the  Patriarchal  era 
it  was  the  practice  to  fix  such  bound- 
aries of  property.  Thus  wo  continu- 
ally find  allusion  made  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  these  artificial  barriers. 
Where  no  natural  line  of  demarcation 
offered  itself,  the  Israelites  made  a  stone 
their  boundary ;  as  in  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah;  "and  the  border 
went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son 
of  Reuben.'"     Joshua  xv.  6. 

The   land-marks   of  the   Greeks    and   Romans   were 
similar,  and  to  write  on  them   would  occupy  a  separate 
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treatise.  The  poets  abound  in  allusion  to  the  limits  of 
pr<edial  possessions.  Thus,  Virgil,  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  -Encid.  places  one  of  the**'  huge  stones  in  the  hand 
of  Turnus,  when  he  struggles  with  .  Kneas:  having  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  twenty-first  book  of  Homer, 
who  represents  Minerva  assailing  Mare  in  the  same  way. 

Soxum  antiquum,  ingens,  eamjx)  quod  forte  jaccbat 
•    Limes  agro  j>ositus,  litem  ut  disoemeret  arvis. 

And  in  one  of  his  elegies,  Tibullus  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Saturnian  age,  makes  one  of  the  advan- 
tages whieh  the  simple  people  at  that  day  i>ossessed, 
to  consist  in  their  e<jual  rights,  having  neither  need  of 
doors   to   their  dwellings    or   boundary    marks    to    their 

fields. 

N<>n  liomuii  ull.i  fores  habuit ;  non  fixus  in  agris, 
Qui  regeret  certil  finibus  urvn  laiiia. 

Lib.  1.  Deg.  iii.  v.  43,  44. 

Upon  looking  into  the  object  of  Hoab  Stones  at  a  much 
later  period,  we  find  it  still  the  same.  Northern  nations 
separated  their  districts  by  similar  means.  They  pre- 
vail to  the  present  day  in  Nubia1,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  still  fulfil  their  original  intention.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  explains  their  use.  From  the 
Greek  downwards,  there  are  synonymous  and  symphonious 
words  in  all  European  tongues:  thus  Gr.  ty>oc;  Lat.  ora; 
Lat.  Barb,  oraria ;  Celt.  C.  Brit,  or  and  oir ;  Ir.  or, 
ttr;  Gael.  <<ir,  aird;  Arm.  harz;  Teut.  oort;  Genu. 
Fran.  Alaman.  S.  Goth,  ort;  A.  Sax.  or,  ord,  ora;  Ital. 
orlo;  Fr.  orle;  Span,  orla^  ora,  limes.  Hence  our  word 
horizon,  and  the  heraldic  term  wife,  for  a  bordure  or 
selvage  ;  and  in  monumental  architecture,  orle  the  fillet 
encircling  the   bacinet  of  a  knight. 

In  Shropshire  several  places  bear  their  appellations 
from  these  causes.  Woore,  (in  Domesday  Book  Wavre,) 
is  a  small    village    lying  on   the   Northern  extremity    of 

'  Hamper  on  Hoar  Stones.  Archa-ol.  vol.  xxv. 
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Shropshire,    pent  in  between  Staffordshire   and  Cheshire. 

There  is   the   Hoak   Edge,    (Salopicc  dictum   Whure  or 

Whar  idge)  a  very  elevated  range  of  the  Titters-tone 
which  runs  from  it  in  an  Easterly  direction,  and  serves 
as   a   natural  barrier  betwixt  the  plain  of  Ludlotc  and 

Worcestershire;  and  the  Hoar  Edge  above  the  Devil's 
Causeway. 

Hi  kwartov  under  Abdon  Burf,  implies  that  it  is 
the  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Burf:  Burf  Hoar  Town 
,is  \w  -huul.1  say  ;  l>\  \\v  sain.-  niK-  :is  W\kto\  in  Staf- 
fordshire  is  so  called,  from  bordering  upon  the  county  of 
Shropshire.  Harley  also  receives  its  name  from  being 
flat  land  (see  Glossary  under  ley)  at  the  boundary,  to 
wit,  the  limestone  barrier  above  it,  of  Wen  lock  Edge  ; 
and  Hordley,  for  the  same  cause,  from  being  near  tho 
principality,  on  the  extreme  South  East  of  the  county; 
and  Akley,  from  touching  upon  Worcestershire.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  this  village  lies  Wars  Hill  Camp, 
a  small  rectangular  work,  apparently  of  the  Roman 
period,  but  which  like  Wirswall,  (where  are  discover- 
able faint  indications  of  an  entrenchment,)  that  lies 
just  out  of  Shropshire,  on  tho  confines  of  Cheshire,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  same  source.  Farlow  also,  a 
village  on  the  extreme  South  Eastern  side  of  Shropshire, 
and  Oreton  which  is  contiguous,  and  Farlow  Brook, 
take  their  name  from  being  on  the  confines  of  this 
county  and  Worcestershire.  Whilst  a  little  more  South- 
ward still,   is  Boraston,  upon  the  same  barrier. 

The  actual  Hoar  Stones  themselves  that  now  exist 
are  few.  There  are  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Os- 
westry, whether  they  still  mark  tho  boundary  of  parishes 
I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is  every  reason  for  think- 
ing if  they  have  ceased  to  do  so,  that  formerly  they 
were  erected  for  that  or  a  similar  purpose.  One  of 
these  lies  very  near  Offa's  Dyke,  and  about  a  mile 
to   the    South    West    of  the  race-course.      It  gives  the; 
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name  to  an  adjoining  farm  and  is  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  Careg  y  big,  or  the  pointed  stone,  from  its 
inclined  position.  It  was  six  feet  ten  above  the  sur- 
face when  I  saw  it  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  mea- 
sured across  the  Western  face  three  feet  six  inches : 
across  the  South  Eastern  surface,  two  feet  six,  having 
a  narrow  side  six  inches  across  betwixt  each  of  them. 

The  second  Hoar  Stone  in  this  part  of  the  county 
lies  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Holyhead  road,  a 
mile  on  the  Shrewsbury  side  of  Oswestry.  It  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  travelling  in  this  direction, 
that  it  came  naturally  under  my  observation  when  pass- 
ing by  last  year.  This  is  called  Garreo  lwyd,  or  the 
prey,  hoary  stone:  and  such  is  its  present  colour:  for  it 
is  of  a  deep  grey  at  the  summit,  and  its  tones  gra- 
dually mellow  from  that,  through  every  degree  of  silver- 
grey,  till  it  becomes,  towards  the  base,  of  a  rich  light 
red.  It  is  of  an  elongated  pentagonal  shape,  four  of  its 
sides  being  almost  equal,  the  fifth  very  narrow.  It  mea- 
sures twelve  feet  six  in  circumference,  and  is  three 
feet  across  the  centre :  the  height  nearly  nine  feet.  As 
this  is  a  sand-stone,  and  unlike  what  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  it  has  clearly  been  carried  hither 
from  a  distance  to  serve  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
assigned. 

There  is  a  third  Hoar  Stone  in  this  division  of  Shrop- 
shire, which  stands  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  same 
turnpike  road,  nearer  to  the  county  town,  two  miles  and 
a  half  South  of  West  Felton.  There  is  also  a  place  called 
Hoarstone  lying  between  Moreton  Say  and  Hatekstone. 

The  next  Stone  of  this  kind  which  comes  under  our 
notice  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  part  of  the 
county  in  which  the  preceding  memorials  are  situated. 
Nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Clunbury  Hill,  at  the  head 
of  a  slight  valley  on  the  Western  side,  is  a  large  up- 
right  stone,   of  that   kind   termed  by   Geologists  green 
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stone.  That  thin  huge  mass  has  been  carried  here  from 
some  place  or  other  is  perfectly  evident,  because  the 
structure  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands  is  different 
from  it,  being  that  known  under  the  name  of  lower 
Ludlow  rock.  Thus  far  then  tin*  Geologists  can  lulp  us. 
But  tho  Antiquarian  recognises  immediately  a  bourn  la  r\ 
stonr,  a  Hoar  Stone  properly  so  called,  a  point  at  which 
the  parishes  of  Clunpun/ord  and  Clunbury  separate. 

There  is  a  Ho  ah  Stone  to  the  East  of  Bishops  Castle 
close  to  the  castle.  In  Hales  Owen  there  is  a  Hoar 
Stone,  dividing  it  from  North  field  in  tho  county  of  Wor- 
cestershire*. In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  have  War- 
let  Bank  on  the  edge  of  either  county,  and  Harborne, 
•juasi  Hoar  Itourn,  on  the  verge  of  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire.  The  four  counties  hereabouts  run  so 
confusedly  together,  that  it  is  difficult  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  landmarks  and  etymology,  for  any  one  but 
a  parish  officer  to  ascertain  them. 

The  Horeston  is  mentioned  in  the  Cartulary  of  »S7 
Peter's,  Salop*,  "  Usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones 
grene.""  The  Horreston  occurs  in  a  Cartulary  of  Hagh- 
mon  Abbey*',  in  a  deed  of  lands  without  date  at  Aston, 
near  Oswestry.  "  Et  sic  directe  usque  le  Horeston  in 
Twychenyldd   Grene."      Salop  Forest  Roll,    26  Edw.    I. 

rihing  Bunde  Foreste  de  Lythewood.  Et  sic  doscen- 
«1<  imIo  usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones  (Irene,  ib.  de- 
scribing Bunde  I  I  aye  de   Welinton. 

Mere  Stones  are  also  boundary  marks.  I  know  but 
our  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  and  this  is  a  modem 
erection  on  tho  site  whore  an  ancient  stone,  bearing 
this  name  stood  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  near 
Wilmoor  Pool,  midway  betwixt  the  Titterstone  and  tin 
Hoar  Edge.     At  present  it  serves  to  indicate  the  divi- 

1  Hamper  in  AldMBofoft  vol.  x.w.  p.  55. 
•  Pones  Sir  Tims.  Phillip]*,  fol.  252. 
''  Hamper  in  Arehseolopr.  vol.  xxv.  p.  55. 
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sions  of  two  properties,  as  a  stone  without  a  name  does 
on  the  Wrekin.  The  peculiar  designation  of  Mere 
Stone1  is  recognised  in  some  of  the  Northern  languages, 
in  which  countries  its  use  is  similar  to  what  it  has 
obtained  in  ours.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Isl.  marri,  lauda 
mceri;  Fris.  mare;  A.  Sax.  meare;  S.  Goth,  mare;  Belg. 
meer;  Lapp,  mwrre;  Sclav,  mera;  Dalm.  mira;  Pol. 
midra ;  Fenn.  masairw,  terminus ;  Gr.  /uei/>a>,  divido. 

There  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  Stones  of  Memorial,  like  the  foregoing,  and 
those  geological  phenomena,  known  as  Erratic  Blocks. 
Where  these  occur  they  are  seldom  found  singly  and 
upright  too,  but  usually  scattered,  lying  prostrate  upon 
the  surface,  as  wo  see  them  in  a  valley  between  Clun- 
bury  Hill  and  Bishop's  Castle.  Thus  the  Hailstone  near 
Rowley  Regis,  on  the  confines  of  the  county  on  tho 
Worcestershire  side,  is  a  magnificent  block  of  basalt 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  bold  hill,  and  the  Stiper- 
stones  (from  the  Islandic  Steypa,  fusio  metallorum),  are 
a  well-known  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 

1  The  Druids'  Altar,  near  the  Rath  of  Muliinuut  in  Ireland, 
served  the  purpose  originally  of  a  Mere  Stone.  Campion  says 
that  Ireland  was  divided  into  live  parts,  between  five  princes,  and 
that  "for  better  contentation  of  all  sides,  they  agreed  to  fix  a 
mearestone  in  the  middle  point  of  Ireland,  to  which  stone  every 
one  of  their  kingdoms  should  extend."  Vide  Dublin  Penny  Jour- 
nal, vol.  iv.  p.  340. 


«Quatfor&. 


he  Saxon  Chronicle  states  that  th< 
Danes  built  a  fortress  at  Cttatbricge 
in  896,  and  with  tho  expectation  of 
finding  somo  military  remains  there 
that  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  these 
marauders,  I  examined  the  spot  at 
the  close  of  last  year.     It  must  be 

.•n-kiioul.-.iir.  <l     that     1     h.i'l    th.'    most     s;in<ruiDe    ll"|"'S    <>f 

meeting  with,  at  least  here,  something  which  might  sa- 
tisfactorily be  considered  a  Danish  work.  But  whatever 
might  have  existed  at  the  earlier  period,  had  through 
a  chango  of  occupants  become  so  altered,  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  say  with  precision  what  had  been 
built  by  the  original  possessors.  An  undisputed  speci- 
men therefore  of  a  Danish  encampment  yet  remains  to 
be  found.  My  enquiries,  however,  though  unattended 
with  success  upon  tho  bearing  where  it  was  most  desired, 
were  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  value,  as  they  en- 
abled me  immediately  both  to  classify  several  military 
remains  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  also 
to  assign  their  erection  to  a  definite  time.  There  is  such 
a  manifest  resemblance  between  Quatfobd,  Castle  Pul- 
verbatch,  WooLSTASTON  and  Holgate,  that  I  have  now 
no  hesitation  in  considering  tho  four  to  be  erections  of 
the  same  period. 

That  tho  Danes  had  a  settlement  at  Cteatbricge  in 
the  year  896,  and  that  Cwatbricge  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  present  village  of  Quatford,  and  not  Bridge- 
north,  does  not  admit   of  the  least  doubt. 
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Assuming  then  that  this  matter  of  geography  is 
settled,  I  proceed  to  describe  appearances  as  they  were 
in  1838,  merely  premising  in  addition  to  the  facts  which 
will  shortly  be  detailed,  that  this  investigation  completely 
sets  at  rest,  in  my  own  mind,  any  speculations  that  would 
tend  to  invest  the  existing  remains  with  a  Danish  character. 

The  village  of  Quatford  is  most  romantically  placed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  At  the  back  of  it 
stretches  for  some  miles  an  extensive  tract  of  level  sandy 
country.  In  this  there  are  discoverable  some  works  of 
an  early  nature,  though  they  are  partially  effaced.  They 
consist  of  Burf  Castle  which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
Chesterton,  and  the  nearly  undiscernible  Tumuli  which 
Mr  Stackhouse  opened  about  a  century  ago.  Although 
the  surrounding  country  has  been  described  as  sandy,  it 
is  remarkable  for  bringing  its  crops  to  maturity  earlier 
than  any  other  land  in  Shropshire,  besides  possessing  an 
unusual  degree  of  fertility.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Danes,  when  they  retreated  through  Mercia 
before  Alfred,  upon  first  seeing  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  situation  possessed,  should  fix  upon  it  for  their 
winter  quarters1.  By  means  of  the  precipitous  and  in- 
accessible rock  overhanging  the  river,  an  assault  from 
that  quarter  would  be  impossible,  or  when  compelled 
to  retreat  they  had  easy  access  to  the  water  below  it, 
which  during  this  season  of  the  year  would  enable  them 
to  use  any  new  vessels  that  they  might  construct  after 
the   loss   of  their  fleet   near  London.     And   as   all   our 

1  Sed  non  multo  post  supervenientc  rege  Aelfrcdo,  compulsi 
sunt  pagani  locum  deserere,  et  noctu  recedentes  per  provinciam 
Merciorum,  non  cessabant,  donee  ad  villam  super  Sabrinara,  quae 
Qtiantebrige  dicitur,  pervenerunt.     Matt.  West.  p.  349. 

Florence  of  Worcester  gives  nearly  the  same  version  of  their  de- 
feat and  subsequent  settlement.  "Quod  ubi  Paganis  innotuit,  ux- 
oribus  in  Eastanglia  denuo  commendatis,  navibusque  relictis,  locum 
qui  Quatbrig  dicitur,  pedestres  celeri  fuga  petunt,  constructaque  sibi 
munitione,  hiemem  ibidem  exigunt"    p.  334.  edit.  4to.  1592. 
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authorities  expressly  say  that  thoy  mntered  here,  at 
this  time  the  Severn  would  readily  admit  of  their  new 
vends  being  serviceable  to  return  with,  if  they  had 
built  them.  They  departed  in  the  spring',  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  East  Anplia,  and  Northumberland. 
That  they  should  have  constructed  the  present  place  of 
defence  during  this  short  visit  seems  rather  improbable, 
because  if  wo  may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  size 
from  the  modern  vestiges,  it  would  be  too  small  to  be 
serviceable  to  so  numerous  a  force.  It  is,  however, 
worth  examination,  whothcr  or  not  they  built  and  oc- 
enisd  tin-  mi-^h  I  curing  entrenchment  of  Burf  Casti.k, 
an  enquiry  that  has  been  pursued  in  a  former  section. 
To  return  to  our  description  of  Quatford;  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  tho  fortress  eroctod  here  by  tho  Danes 
was  so  completely  merged  in  tho  works  of  the  Normans 
afterwards,  that  were  wo  not  assured  by  an  impartial 
annalist  of  its  having  once  existed,  it  would  be  very 
problematical,  such  a  Normanesquo  appearance  docs 
every  thing  now  wear.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  village,  and  upon  a  rock  precipitously  overhang- 
ing the  river,  there  are  indications  of  a  keep  having 
formerly  stood*.     This  rock  would  be  naturally  impreg- 

1  vEstivo  tempore  Paganorum  exercitus,  qui  apud  Quaihrige  hie 
maverct,  pars  qucdam  ifistangliam,  pan  qua-darn   Northimbriam 
jK-tit ,  ex  quibus  nonnulli  ibidem  remanscrunt,  nonnulli  vcro  navibus 
acquisitis  swpc  dictum  flumen  Sequanum  adierunt.    Matt.   West. 
p.  334.  edit.  4to.  1692. 

*  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  existing 
appearances  of  Norman  Castles  will  immediately  identify  the  artifi- 
cial mound  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
Norman  Keep.  The  same  aort  of  thing  may  be  seen  at  Oswestry 
at  this  day.  On  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount,  outside  the  town, 
formerly  stood  a  Castle  that  is  called  by  Leland  Madog's  Tower, 
which  according  to  Powell  was  built  by  Madog  ab  Meredydd  ah 
Bleddyn  in  1149.  English  historians  fix  it  at  an  earlier  date,  as- 
signing its  construction  to  Alan,  a  Norman  chief  upon  whom  it 
was  bestowed  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  conqueror.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Keep  of  Cardiff  Castle  is  the  same:  Pickering  Castle, 
and  Scarborough  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  part  of  Conisl>orough  Castle,  part 
of  Carishrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Guildford  Castle  in  Surrey, 
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nable  on  the  side  next  the  water,  as  it  rises  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude  above  it.  As 
the  other  sides  needed  protection,  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch  cut  round  the  base  of  the  mound.  Al- 
together unlike  any  other  species  of  fortification  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  this  ditch  is  cut  in  a  curvilinear 
direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  yards  through  the  solid 
rochy  and  the  marks  of  the  workmen's  tools  upon  it  in 
several  places  are  still  distinctly  visible.  It  is  three  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  at  least  four  in  depth  below  the 
average  level  of  the  meadow  above  it,  whilst  the  sum- 
mit of  the  keep  upon  the  top  of  the  rook  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  same  level.  When  we  ex- 
amine this  remarkable  work  more  closely,  we  find  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
situation  which  induced  its  possessors,  subsequent  to  the 
Danish  period,  to  reoccupy  the  spot;  for  as  the  rock  lies 
immediately  above  a  ford,  they  strengthened  it  with  a  fur- 
ther view  of  preventing  any  hostile  passage  through  the 
river.  There  are  faint  indications  of  an  inferior  keep  a 
little  nearer  the  ford,  close  to  the  present  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  ferry ;  this  was  evidently  designed  for  its 
special  protection.  Another  ford  a  little  higher  up  the 
river  still  bears  the  name  of  Danesford,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  earliest  settlers. 

It  seems  then  that  a  difficulty  which  cannot  easily 
be  got  over  presents  itself,  if  we  regard  the  existing 
vestiges  at  Quatford  as  Danish  constructions,  arising,  as 
was  just  stated,  both  from  their  comparative  insignifi- 
cance and  from  their  peculiarly  Norman  character.  Upon 
reading  further  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  annalist,  we  lean 
that  in  the  year  912,  jEthelflaed,  the  lady  of  Mercia', 

Norhatn  Castle  in  Northumberland,  Orford  Castle  in  Suffolk,  and 
Gisors  in  Normandy,  all  manifest  the  same  conformity. 

1  Anno  Edwardi  regis  xviii.  Elfleda  domina  Mercia?  burgum  ad 
Scoriate  et  burgum  apud  Brugge,  posuit  et  construxit.  Chron.  Joh. 
Brompton,  p.  833. 
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built  a  fortified  town  at  Bricge.  As  Cicatbricge  was  so 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  I  see  no 
reason  for  torturing  tho  present  one  so  as  to  make  it 
imply  that  these  two  places  are  identical,  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  they  are  not,  from 
the  difference  of  the  name,  and  to  refer  it  to  Bridtfenorth ; 
indeed  the  descriptions  of  Matthew  Westminster,  Flor- 
ence of  Worcester,  and  Simeon  of  Durham  clearly  fix 
it  there,  as  Quat/ord  lies  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  to  correspond  with  their  account  of  tho  circum- 
■taBoe1. 

Whilst  this  view  fixes  the  site  of  the  erected  or  re- 
stored castle  at  Bridgenortk,  it  however  encumbers  us 
with  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  fresh  evidence  to  prove 
when  the  keep  at  Quat/ord  and  the  trench  surrounding 
it  wore  made.  From  the  apparently  credible  account 
which   has  been  recorded  of  the  event   that  led  to  the 

/Egclflcda  Mercioram  domina,  secundo  Nonas  Maii  cum  excrcitu 
ad  locum,  qui  Sccargate  dieitur,  venit,  ibidemque  arccm  munitam 
exstruxit ;  dchinc  in  oceidentali  plaga  Sabrine  numinis,  in  loco  qui 
Bricge  dieitur,  aliam  eedificavit.    Flor.  Wigor.  p.  341. 

This  passage  is  repeated  in  the  History  of  Simeon  of  Durham, 
p.  163.  edit.  Twysdin. 

Eodem  tempore  -Klfleda  Mcrciorum  domina,  cum  excrcitu  magno 
apud  Strengatc  veniens,  oxiificavit  ibi  arccm  munitam,  ct  in  plaga 
oceidentali  Sabrirur  fiuminie,  in  loco  qui  Brigy*  dieitur,  aliam  re- 
staurant.   Matt.  West  p.  367. 

This  lady  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  in  several  ways,  if 
we  may  trust  the  author  quoted  in  the  ensuing  sentence.  He  de- 
scribes ner  as  gifted  with  singularly  matron-like  prudence  from  her 
eighth  year.  She  left  behind  her  an  only  daughter,  Algiva,  whose 
birth  caused  her  so  much  suffering  that  for  the  forty  remaining 
years  of  her  life  she  refused  to  accept  the  embraces  of  her  husband: 
"a  viri  thoro  sese  ct  commixtione  carnali  subtraxit,  dedignans 
ulterius,  animi  nobilitate  ducta,  laboriosi  partus  iterum  experiri 
dolores."    p.  359. 

1  I  believe  that  a  different  opinion  is  entertained  by  an  intelligent 
gentleman  who  resides  upon  the  spot,  who  has  paid  the  local  history 
of  the  neighbourhood  considerable  attention,  and  that  my  late  friend 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  in  his  History  of  Shrewsbury  endeavoured 
also  to  make  out  Quat/ord  to  be  the  Cvoatbricge  bee  Serfern,  as  well 
as  the  Bricg  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  I  think  tho  passages  already 
quoted  which  must  have  escaped  their  notice,  will  enable  us  on 
sufficient  grounds  to  distinguish  the  two  places  as  different. 
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foundation  of  the  neighbouring  church,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  castle  was  built  a  few  years  later1. 

Qttat/ord  was  one  of  the  numerous  manors  granted 
by  the  Conqueror,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery.  As  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  these  parts,  the  strong- 
hold at  Qttat/ord  might  have  been  erected  for  his  oc- 
casional residence  when  he  came  hither  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  this  recreation  he  pursued 
with  great  success,  if  wo  may  consider  the  immense 
number  of  red  deer  bones  and  boars'*  tusks  which  were 
found  in  the  ditch  underneath  the  keep  when  it  was 
excavated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Smallman,  as  consti- 
tuting the  spoil  of  his  labors.  Be  this,  however,  how  it 
may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  keep  in  question  must 
have  been  erected  hero  within  two  centuries  from  the 
time  when  the  Saxon  Chronicler  affirms  Aelfleda  rebuilt 
tho  fortress  at  Bridgenorth^  inasmuch  as  the  survey,  made 
by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  a  new  house  at 
Qttat/ord;  the  colony  or  town  is  also  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  same  document,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman 
Vitalis,  who  states  that  Earl  Rogers'*  son,  Robert  de 
Belosme,  in  the  year  1098,  removed  the  inhabitants 
from  Qttat/ord  to  Brugia,  or  Bridgenortk* :  (that  is  tho 
Saxon  Briege  which  is  North  of  the  afore-mentioned  Cttat- 
bricge),  where  he  built  a  very  strong  castle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants. 

History  informs  us  that  with  Robert  de  Belesme, 
allegiance  was  an  easy  obligation,   and  he  was  induced 

1  It  is  called  in  Domesday  Book  (p.  254),  Nova  domus,  and  as 
the  survey  of  Shropshire  was  completed  by  the  year  1082,  this  pas- 
sage must  refer  to  the  newly -erected  castle ;  the  building  of  which 
may  be  fixed  between  1067,  when  Roger  de  Montgomery  first  came 
into  England,  and  the  latter  date. 

Scearstan  and  Sceargate  are  identical,  and  refer  to  a  place  in 
Worcestershire.  "  In  Wiccia,  in  loco  qui  Scearstan  nominatur."  Fl. 
Wigorn.  p.  385. 

*  Oppidum  de  Quatfort  transtulit,  et  Brugiam  munitissimum 
castellum  super  Sabrinam  fluvium  condidit.    Order.  Vital  p.  768. 
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eonsequcntly  to  take  tli-—  measures  for  his  <>\vn  personal 
security'.  The  march  of  Henry  against  his  rebellious 
subject,  the  surrender  of  the  newly  fortified  castle  after 
a  three  weeks''  siege,  the  descent  of  the  king's  anny 
through  the  rugged  pass  of  Wenlock  Edge*,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  Earl  Robert  at  Shrew$bury  to  the 
victorious  monarch,   are   fully  detailed  in  the   pages   of 

1  Ibi  nempc  Brugiam  munitis&imum  castrum  super  Sabrinam  tin 
vium  construebat,  et  totis  ad  resistendum  viribus  auxiliaries  frustra 
qncrebat.    (Anno  1102.)    Order.  Vital,  p.  800. 

*  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  Monk's  description 
of  this  pass,  as  the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Rex  autem  phalanges  suaa  jussit  Hunel-hegem  pertransirc,  it 
Src  iIk-sIhi  ri.im  urbcm  in  montc  sitam  obsederc,  qure  in  ternis  latcribus 
cirvuinliiitur  Sabrina  flumine.  Angli  quippe  quendam  transitum  per 
Silvam  Hunrlge-hem  dicunt*,  quern  Latim  malum  callcurt-,  vcl  vicimi, 
nuncupare  poasunt.  Via  cnim  per  millc  pwwus  erat  cava,  grand  ilms 
Saxis  aspera,  stricta  quoquc  qure  vix  duos  paritur  equitantes  capere 
valcbat ;  en i  opacum  nemus  ex  utraquc  parte  obumhrabat,  in  quo 
Sagitarii  delitcsccbant,  et  stridulis  missilibus  vel  sagittis  pnetereuntes 
subito  multabant.  Tunc  plus  quam  LX  millia  jH'ditiim  crant  in  <  \p. 
ditione,  quibus  rex  jussit  silvam  securibus  pnecidcrc,  et  amplissiniam 
stratum  sibi,  et  cunctis  transeuntibus  usque  in  sternum  pnrpnrare. 
Regia  jussio  velociter  complcta  est,  Saltuque  complanato  latiasimus 
trames  a  multitudine  ada>quatus  est.  (ib.  n.  007,  808.)  An  account 
of  these  transactions  is  fully  given  in  Mr  Blakcway  s  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  pp.  19 — 82,  with  his  usual  clearness  and  fidelity. 

When  Giraldus  dc  Barri  travelled  from  Shrewsbury  to  Ludlow  he 
went  up  this  pass,  which  still  bore  the  appellation  of  the  bad  road.  The 
circumstance  leads  him  to  relate  an  anecdote  connected  with  it.  ami 
this  also  serves  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  humor  which  prevailed 
among  the  educated  classes  at  the  period.  It  happened,  says  the 
Archbishop,  in  my  time,  that  a  certain  Jew  journeying  towards 
Shrewsbury  with  the  Archdeacon  of  the  same  place  whose  cogno- 
men was  (Peck?)  Peeeatttm,  (sin),  and  a  Dean  whose  name  was 
(Dibble?)  Diabolus,  (or  the  I)cvil),  heard  the  Archdeacon  incident- 
ally remark  that  his  Archdeaconry  commenced  at  this  place  which 
is  termed  the  bad  road,  {mala  platen),  and  that  it  terminated  at  a  bad 
end,  (malus passu*)  Malpas,  near  Chester.  Turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  cognomen  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the  name  of  the  Dean,  he 
facetiously  subjoined,  "  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  if  my  luck  ever  carries 
me  safely  out  of  this  country,  seeing  that  sin  is  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  Dean  the  Devil,  a  bad  road,  forsooth,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Archdeaconry  and  a  bad  end  the  termination."  Itiner.  Camb. 
lib.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  877. 

*  A-  Sax.  huntl,  proterrus. 

t  "  ProprieerRO  raliis  lemiu  tenuis,  ealio  pecorum  pnedurata."  Van.  de  Lin*.  Latin. 
Hence  the  French  chautUe  unlew  it  be  from  ctudbiu.  V.  Bergier,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.3.  Menage 
Dirt.  Etymolog.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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our  Monkish  historian,  but  as  their  investigation  scarcely 
accords  with  the  object  of  the  present  volume,  I  must 
reluctantly  suffer  them  to  pass  without  further  observa- 
tion. 

The  inferences  then  that  I  would  establish  are  these. 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible  at  Quatford  which  ran 
be  considered  of  Danish  origin  :  that  the  castle  which 
the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  Matthew  Westminster  state 
as  being  built  or  restored  by  .Ethelfleda  must  have  been 
at  Bridge/north  i  and  lastly,  that  what  actually  exists  at 
(juatfurd  must  have  been  the  erection  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery.  That  the  anti  Danic  character  of  the  spot 
may  be  still  further  set  out  of  doubt,  we  aro  enabled 
to  shew  still   more  dearly   its   Norman  pretensions. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  when  matters  had 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  Robert  de  Belesme,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to 
make  a  decisive  stand  against  the  king.  To  effect  this  ob- 
ject the  better,  he  transported  the  inhabitants  from  Quat- 
ford as  a  means  of  increasing  his  strength  at  his  castle 
at  liridgenorth  ;  and  with  a  view  of  further  rendering  the 
former  possession  of  no  value,  he  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
History  does  not  mention  this  circumstance  it  is  true, 
and  we  can  only  gather  so  much  from  excavations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  spot  at  a  very  recent  day. 
These,  like  all  labors  of  the  kind,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable,  and  they  call  forth  the  wannest  thanks 
from  every  enlightened  searcher  after  historic  truth.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Sniallman  of  Quatford  Castle,  for 
these  additional  discoveries,  by  whose  directions  the  semi- 
circular ditch  was  cleared  out. 

From  the  information  which  he  obligingly  communi- 
cated to  me,  I  learned  that  the  keep,  which  originally 
stood  upon  the  high  rock  overhanging  the  river,  when 
dismantled  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  must  have  been 
thrown    down  the  sides  of  the  mound   so  as  to  fill    up 
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the  fosse  at  its  base,  as  the  stratification  of  it  from 
West  to  East  clearly  shewed.  There  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  rubbish  great  quantities  of  red  deer  bones, 
and  boars''  tusks,  two  small  horse-shoes,  and  an  iron  spur, 
that  is  evidently  of  Norman  character. 

The  whole  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  original  castle 
comprises  two  acres.  The  rent  of  this  land  is  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  to  defray  the  charge  of  ferrying  per- 
sons  over  the  river  when  thoy  attend  the  parish  church, 
and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive,  the  same  obliging 
informant  assured  me  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the 
church  for  this  express  purpose  by  Adeliza  its  original 
foundress. 

The  Church  is  altogether  so  interesting  and  remark- 
able a  structure,  that  it  well  merits  attention.  Its 
history,  moreover,  breathes  such  an  air  of  religious  ro- 
mance that  the  reador  will  allow  mo  to  wander  from 
the  professed  object  of  my  volume,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing the  legend  to  his  notice1. 

After  the  murder  of  Mabil,  his  first  wife,  Roger  de 
Montgomery  married  Adeliza  the  daughter  of  Ebrard 
de  Puaey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in 
France.  She  was  the  reverse  of  his  former  wife  in  dis- 
position and  character,  as  she  constantly  incited  hor 
husband  to  deeds  of  religion  and  charity,  and  to  a  love 
for  the  monastic  orders.  Such  a  temperamont  was 
easily  wrought  upon,  and  we  know  that  in  one  instance 
the  representations  of  monks  did  not  fail  of  producing 
effect. 

For  as  we  learn  from  our  authority  for  this  history, 
when  the  Countess  first  came  over  to  join  her  husband 
in  England,  a  violent  storm  arose  at  sea,  and  the  vessel 
in  which  she  sailed  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck.  As  providence  willed  on  this 
emergency  (for  so  the  legend  states),  a  certain  priest 
1  Order.  Vital  pp.  578,  579. 
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who  was  in  her  retinue,  being  overcome  by  too  much 
watching,  fell  asleep,  when  he  beheld  in  a  dream  a 
matron  standing  before  him  and  thus  addressing  him: 
"  If  your  mistress  and  her  suite  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  the  instant  danger  of  horrible  shipwreck,  let  her 
make  a  vow  to  God,  and  promise  faithfully  to  build  a 
church  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
the  spot  where  it  happens  that  she  first  meets  the  Earl 
her  husband,  and  exactly  where  a  hollow  oak-tree  grows 
by  a  pigsty."  The  priest  having  awoke,  narrated  this 
singular  vision  to  his  mistress,  who,  when  she  had  heard 
it,  vowed  to  perform  every  thing  fully,  and  presently  the 
tempest  being  subdued,  she  quickly  arrived  with  her  re- 
tinue on  the  wished  for  shore. 

After  travelling  for  many  days  from  the  coast,  to- 
wards the  interior,  she  encountered  her  husband  whilst 
hunting  at  Quatford,  which  was  then  deserted,  at  the 
very  spot  where  the  oak-tree  that  was  indicated  in  the 
vision,  grew.  She  immediately  solicited  the  Earl  to 
assist  her  in  carrying  into  execution  the  vow  she  had 
made  when  under  peril  of  shipwreck,  and  he  as  readily 
enabled  her  to  perform  it.  He  further  endowed  the 
church  with  ample  possessions,  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges1. 

Such  is  the  history  given  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  present  church  at  Quatford,  and 
if  we  look  at  the  general  narrative,  it  may  be  received 
on  the  main  as  worthy  of  belief.  That  the  church  is 
of  this  exact  period  no  one  can  deny,  and  so  far  the 
building  corroborates  the  legend.  The  church,  is  in 
fact,  a  most  strikingly  interesting  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  will  amply  reward  the  visitor  for  its 
examination.  Though  merely  the  chancel  stands  in  its 
original  state,  for   the  nave   has   been   rebuilt  with    the 

1  These  circumstances  are  narrated  in  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Bromton,  pp.  988,  989.    edit.  Twysden. 
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red   sand-stone   of  the   country,   yet   this    part  alone   is 
deserving  attentive  inspection. 

The  Chancel  is  built  of  calcareous  Tufa,  which  must 
havo  been  brought  hither  up  the  Severn  out  of  Glou- 
r,.<r,  r.i/n'n.  M  the  m-arcst  th-posit  of  tliis  formation  li«s 
at  Stroud  in  that  county'.  The  arch  which  leads  from 
the  body  of  the  church  into  the  chancel  makes  up  for 
its  deficiency  of  ornament  by  its  bold  proportions.  It 
is  of  a  very  simple  style,  and  consists  in  its  mouldings, 
merely,  of  two  flats  and  two  rounds,  each  of  which  de- 
crease  from  tho  exterior  to  tho  inside  part  of  the  arch. 
The  capitals  are  perfectly  plain.  A  low  font  of  the 
-.uii.  .ii;.'  stands  in  tin-  part  <>f  the  church.  Tho  l«»wl 
is  one  foot  four  inches  high  and  three  feet  nine  in 
diameter.  It  rests  upon  four  clustered  legs,  and  has 
a  further  support  in  tho  centre.  Tho  sides  of  it  are 
ornamented  with  quatre  foils  inscribed  within  a  circle. 
I'll,  i nt  iro  height  is  three  foot  ten.  For  a  Shropshire 
church,  this  contains  an  unusually  curious  specimen  of 
baptismal  workmanship.  There  aro  five  flat  sepulchral 
slabs  which  probably  cover  tho  remains  of  tho  early  ec- 
clesiastics who  belonged  to  the  building,  incised  after 
tho  manner  that  prevailed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  :  and  tho  whole  floor  of  the  building  is  paved 
with   Norman  tile. 

1  I  urn  informed  by  the  Rev.  John  Rockc,  that  Trawtm, 
oxinta  in  the  wall  at  the  East  end  of  the  chancel  of  limlmirilinr 
Church,  twelve  miles  from  Hereford. 
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elonging  to  the  Norman  Period  are  the 
remains  at  Woolstaston,  Castle  Ptdver- 
batch\  Quaiford  and  Holgate*.  Those 
at  Woolstatton  consist  of  a  conical 
mound,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
two  across  its  centre;  and  another 
mound  adjoining  it  which  has  a  de- 
scent on  three  sides.  This  is  naturally  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  land,  and  has  its  height  further  increased  by 
an  artificial  raising  of  six  feet,  forming  a  figure  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  which  is  a  hundred  paces  wide 
from  North  to  East,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  from 
North  to  South.  If  this  be  the  site  of  a  castle,  as 
seems  most  likely,  it  was  either  Picons  who  held  Wu- 
tanetune3  under  Earl  Roger,  or  that  of  Nigellus  Medici* 

1  Castlb  Pulvkrbatch  is  so  precisely  like  Woolttaston  that  it 
is  needless  to  describe  it  more  particularly. 

*  Holgate  still  retains  the  name  it  did  in  the  time  of  Camden, 
being  usually  called  in  the  neighbourhood  Haugit,  or  Howget.  It 
was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Earl  Roger,  and  held  under  him 
by  Helgo,  a  Norman  chief,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
as  "  quidam  Normannorum  potens  miles*."  He  hejd  Slant une  (vulgo 
dictum  Staun),  where  he  had  a  castle,  according  to  Domesday*,  and 
this  was  built  upon  the  very  elevated  mount  which  now  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object.  The  interesting  old  farm-house  that  is  con- 
tiguous was  built  two  centuries  later.  The  older  part  consists  of 
a  semi-circular  gable,  which  was  originally  a  tower.  It  has  the 
narrow  lancet  window '  peculiar  to  early  English  architecture.  There 
are  vestiges  of  a  moat  having  surrounded  the  existing  buildings. 
The  church,  which  stands  immediately  contiguous,  has  three  small 
lancet  windows  at  the  East  end,  and  is  of  the  same  age  and  style 
as  that  at  Tugford  and  Rushbury. 

Domesday  Book,  fol.  258. 

•  Older.  Vital,  lib.  iii.  p.  463.  t  Domesday  Book,  fol.  258.  b. 
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who  is  said  in  another  part  of  Domesday,  to  have  held 
Wistaneston1  of  the  king.  The  works  appear  to  me  to 
resemble  the  remains  of  a  keep  and  baly,  rather  than 
a  tumulus. 

In  a  meadow,  a  few  fields  distant,  contiguous  to  the 
church  of  Smethcot,  is  a  barrow :  and  there  is  every 
presumptive  reason  for  supposing  that  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  con- 
test. It  is  most  natural  to  infer  that  it  is  built  over 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  when  this  neighbour- 
hood was  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Romans.  Whilst  some  labourers  were  employed  in  the 
year  1838  to  get  clay,  a  little  below  the  North  side  of 
the  church-yard,  they  came  upon  a  vast  quantity  of 
human  bones,  that  had  evidently  been  deposited  hero 
at  a  very  early  time.  In  consequence  of  this  spot  being 
the  burial-place  of  the  slain,  it  probably  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sanctity,  and  was  looked  upon  afterwards 
by  the  vulgar  with  peculiar  veneration.  And  thus  in 
time  it  became  fixed  upon  for  the  site  of  the  present 
Norman  church.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  very  com- 
mon. They  may  be  observed  in  our  own  county  at 
Clunyunford,  Stapltton,  ItushOury,  &c.  In  Herefordshire 
we  see  the  same  thing  at  Kilpeck  and  Thruaton ;  in 
Warwickshire  at  Honily;  and  in  Northamptonshire  at 
Sulgrane,  Earls  Barton,  and  WoUaston.  A  rude  font 
within  the  church  of  Smethcot,  and  two  circular  headed 
windows,  which  are  partially  obliterated  externally,  but 
which  are  in  their  original  state  inside,  clearly  indicate 
the  Norman  character  of  this  building. 

1  Domesday  Book,  foL  260— 0. 
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he  ensuing  observations  are  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  be  possible 
to  illustrate  Topography  by  the  aid 
of  Etymology  ;  viewing  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  with  relation  to 
the  similarity  of  position  which  places 
occupy  that  have  synonymous  names. 
From  the  present  result  furnished  by  this  species  of 
enquiry,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  subject 
were  to  be  more  skilfully  pursued,  it  would  tend  to 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  ujnm  the  darkest 
and  most  obscure  passages  of  early  British  History. 
When  the  names  of  places  are  carefully  examine!  with 
reference  to  their  analogical  bearing  of  locality,  and  when 
their  derivation  is  investigated,  a  clue  will  often  present 
itself  that  may  direct  further  researches,  and  a  glimpse? 
even  of  truth  will  occasionally  disclose  itself  through  the 
subtle  mazes  of  etymological  conjecture.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  the  etymologist  finds  his  reveries  and  deduc- 
tions agreeable,  so  much  the  more  cautious  ought  he 
to  be  of  making  use  of  them.  For  there  is  such  a 
captivating,  such  a  misleading  plausibility  in  all  theories 
which  are  built  upon  the  roots  of  words,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  science  itself 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  interpreter  and  guide.  The 
exuberant  ingenuity  of  the  suggestive  Vallancey  has  caused 
several  to  look  upon  it  with  distrust,  whilst  our  Salo- 
pian author,  Baxter,  by  referring  every  thing  Roman  to 
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Cambro  British  etymology,  has  rendered  his  learned 
work  rather  suspicious.  Still  there  appears  good  reason 
for  thinking,  if  fancy  be  restrained,  that  an  application 
of  the  Celtic,  Welsh  and  Northern  languages  to  Topo- 
graphy and  Archaeology,  may  of  themselves  elucidate 
some  of  those  portions  upon  which  we  need  information. 

It  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  names  of 
our  rivers,  mountains,  woods  and  valleys,  are  perpetually 
found  issuing  from  the  two  former  languages.  The  tide 
of  Roman  thorouqhfark  may  be  traced  in  the  names 
of  Stratford,  Stratum,  StreaOey,  Streatham,  Stretford, 
Stretton,  Caldicot,  Cold  Harbour,  Ford,  &c,  &c,  which 
exist  by  the  side  of  Roman  roads,  for  although  in 
many  eases  tho  roads  themselves  have  beeomo  obliter- 
ated by  vegetation,  or  broken  up  by  the  plough,  yet 
these  names  still  continue,  and  by  their  aid  their  di- 
rection may  be  safely  followed. 

And  marks  of  A.  Saxon  colonisation  may  bo  dis- 
cerned in  tho  various  terminations  of  by,  ham,  ley,  wick, 
worth,  &c,  which  prevail  throughout  the  island,  more 
particularly  tho  second  of  these,  on  the  Eastern  side, 
where  tho  Saxons  first  landed.  In  proportion  as  pre- 
fixes and  terminations  from  these  sources  exist,  a  fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
towns  or  villages  where  they  respectively  occur.  No 
one,  for  instance,  would  affirm  that  the  finals  of  Chester, 
and  cester,  betokened  mere  manufacturing  townlets  of 
twenty  years'1  growth,  neither  would  they  restrict  their 
origin  to  the  Saxon  Period.  Nor  on  the  other  hand, 
would  they  class  the  hagiological  nomenclature  of  several 
towns  and  parishes  in  the  island,  such  as  St  Albans, 
St  Constantine,  St  David's,  St  Ives,  St  Osyth,  Stoke  St 
Milborough,  &c,  with  the  BeUe  Vues,  Paradise  Bows, 
Waterloo  Crescents,  and  fashionable  places  of  resort  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation. 
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In  the  appellations  of  various  Rivers,  the  Nen,  Wye, 
Cam,  Conway,  Dee,  &c. ;  in  those  of  Mountains,  the 
Wrekin,  Corndon,  Penmaen  Mawr,  &c,  &c. ;  and  in 
those  of  Forests,  such  as  Morf,  Arden,  Dean,  &c. ; 
there  is  seen  sufficient  proof  that  their  names  have  thus 
long  outlived  the  corruption  of  tongues  and  the  con- 
sumption of  time. 

Descending  with  successive  conquerors  of  the  country 
we  observe  this  alteration.  The  aborigines  we  may  sup- 
pose were  habituated  to  speak  of  these  places  generic- 
ally:  the  succeeding  tribes  identified  them,  or  rather 
distinguished  them  from  each  other,  so  that  what  was 
purely  Celtic  for  water  in  the  first  instance,  became 
the  name  of  the  stream  itself  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
same  way  the  Latins  communicated  their  terms  to  the 
people  whom  they  subdued.  They  formed  roads  or 
streets,  which  being  a  method  of  proceeding  barbarous 
nations  were  previously  unacquainted  with,  it  would  in 
a  proportionate  degree  excite  their  surprise.  Hence  the 
names  of  places  upon  these  lines  of  communication  are 
so  frequently  found  to  be  allusive  to  their  situation. 
Below  this  period  there  are  but  few  names  discoverable 
which  mark  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  its  suc- 
cessive invaders,  the  Danes  and  the  Normans.  Our 
maps  are  disfigured  rather  by  the  unmeaning  designa- 
tions that  caprice  has  bestowed  upon  newly  cultivated 
lands,  than  called  after  the  custom  of  the  earlier  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  by  names  indicative  of  position. 
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cton.  Colt.  Acy  habitatio ;  tony  ele- 
vatio.  A.  Sax.  Ac>  quercus  ;  tun, 
pagus;  thus,  Acton  Scot,  Hound 
Acton. 

A  i..  A  termination  denoting  an  ele- 
vation. Celt,  «/,  o/tus;   a*  in  the 
instances  of  the  Ercal,   Benthal, 
Poscnhal,    High   Ercal,    Hadnal. 
Shiflhal,  Gnoral,  Gonial,  co.  Wor- 
cester.    Pecknal,  noar  Alberbury. 
Aston.  The  same  as  Acton.     Celt,  a*, 
habitatio ;  /on,  elevatio. 
Wheaten  Aston ;  Aston  Eyres ;  Aston 
near   Oswestry ;    Aston  near  Shiflhal ; 
Woolstaston ;   Aston  Rogers,  and  As- 
ton   Pigot,    in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Worthin ;  Aston  Hill,  East  of  Caurse 
Castle ;  Aston  Botterell. 
Bach  ;  a  bottom ;  as  Dr  Whitaker  justly 
remarks,  a  Mercno  Saxon  word.     "  In 
Clent  cowbaclT   in  valle   bovina.      It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  several 
local  names  in  the  Midland  Counties. 
P.  Plouhman  euss  the  word. 
Cold   Batch,    South    of    Bishops    Castle;     Wellbatch; 
Swinbatch;    Batchcot;   Beatchcot ;    Snailbatch;    Swin- 
bach,    above  Adderley;    Pulverbatch ;    Wagbatch;    all 
in  the  county  of  Salop. 
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Bailey,   Celt.  Bal,  rupee,  elevatio.      Q?  BaUium. 
Bailey  Hill,  between  Chapel  Banhaglog  and  Llananno, 

co.  Radnor. 
Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  co.  Radnor. 
Bailey  Hill,  six  miles  North  West  of  Sheffield;  where 

there  are  several  tumuli,  and  other  remains,  (v.  Archseol. 

vol.  x.  p.  466.) 
Bailey  Brook,  North  part  of  Shropshire. 
Banner  Bank,    a  mile  South  East  of  an  entrenchment 
called  Camp  House,   betwixt  Honily  and    Haseley,    co. 
Warwick.     Allied  to  this  are 
Signal  Bank,  half  a  mile  North  of  the  entrenchments 

upon  the  estate  of  Charles  Guest,  Esq.     Bank  Farm, 

West  of  Dorrington.     (Vide  p.  86.) 
Show  Bank,  a  mile  North  of  Norton  Camp. 
Showbarrow,  an  eminence  betwixt  Twcbury  Hill  Camp, 

and  a  fortification  on  Bredon  Hill,  co.  Worcester. 
Standard  Hill,  co.  Sussex ;  which  is  so  called,  because 

upon  this  hill,  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 

fixed  his  standard  previous  to  his  conflict  with  Harold. 
Watchfield,  a  mile  South  of  Stratton  Borough  Castle, 

co.  Wilts. 
Spyway,  six  miles  East  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Dorset. 
Baydon  Road,  (the  upper  or)  is  a  road  running  in  a  direct 
line  for  seven   miles,  along  high  land,  South  of  Lam- 
bourn,  co.  Berks. 
Beacon  ;    A  beacon  is  generally  a  very  elevated  point, 
that  would  serve  both  as  a  place  of  defence,  (and  they 
are  most  commonly  fortified),  and  as  a  position  from 
which  an  alarm  might  be  spread   throughout   a  chain 
of  fortresses.     It  is  supposed  that  barrows,  served  this 
two-fold  purpose,   but   I  think  their  height  would  not 
be   sufficient   to   render   them   serviceable   for  such  an 
end. 
Beacon,  a  circular  camp  on  Rook's  Hill,  North  of  East 

Lavant. 
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Beacon  Batch,  a  mile  North  of  Wrington,  eo.  Somerset, 
id.  a  mile  South  West  of  Blagdon  on  Blakedotcn,  where 
there  are  eight  tumuli. 

Beacon  Hill,  two  miles  West  of  Castle  Frome,  oo. 
Worcester. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  Shepton 
Mallet. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mile  North  of  Bath. 

Beacon  Hill,  half  a  mile  East  of  Trellech,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. 

Beacon  Hill,  West  of  Warnoford,  co.  Hants. 

li.a.M.u  Hill.    North  l'..i>t  <>!'    Ain.sl.urv. 

Beacon  Hill,  on  a  Roman  road,  North  West  of  Ospringe. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  fine  camp,  West  of  Hurgrlere,  co.  Hants. 

Beacon  Hill,  l.rtw.  .11  (  o«|,l.  nh.im  ;iml  Nr.dli.ini  Market. 

Beacon  Lane,  North,  but  close  to  the  camp  on  Hinton 
Hill,  near  Dyrham,  co.  Somerset. 

Beacon  Heath,  two  miles  South  of  Lingfield,  co.  Kent. 

Penn  Beacon,  East  of  West  Wyoomb. 

Shipton  Beacon,  a  small  oval  encampment  East  of  Brid- 
port. 

Hembury  Beacon,  a  small  semi-elliptical  camp,  co.  Corn- 
wall. 

Farnham  Beacon,  co.  Surrey. 

Michaelstow  Beacon,  a  triplo  quadrangular  work  North 
of  Michaelstow,  co.  Cornwall. 

Caer  Digol,  or  the  Beacon   Ring,  co.  Montgomery. 

Barr  Beacon,  co.  Stafford. 

Tub  Herefordshire  Beacon. 

Dundon  Beacon,  a  double-elliptical  camp  single-ditched, 
with  a  vallum  across  the  middle,  East  of  Compton 
Dundon,  co.  Somerset. 

Westbury  Beacon,  one  mile  North  East  of  Stoke  Rod- 
ney, co.  Somerset.     Three  tumuli. 
Belan,  Celt.  Bel,  altus.  Bely  arx.     The  derivation  and 

meaning  of  Bal  and  Bel  are  thoroughly  investigated  in 
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the   Ordnance   Survey   of    Londonderry.     Dublin,    4to. 
1837.  pp.  210,  211. 

Belan,  North  East  of  Trefeglws,  co.  Montgomery. 
Belan  Bank,  South  of  Kinnerley. 

Belan  Bank,  under  the  East  side  of  the  Long  Mountain; 
Belan,  (Upper  and  Great,)  two  miles  North  of  Newtown. 
Bblsar's  Hill,  a  fortress  near  Willingham,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Be- 
lasius  a  Norman  general.  (See  Lysons's  Cambridge- 
shire, p.  8.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Bakzer's  Cross, 
three  miles  North  of  Shepton  Mallet,  co.  Somerset? 
Black,  a  very  common  prefix,  importing  a  gentle  swell 
or  undulation,  almost  in  fact  a  plain.  Teut.  Black,  pla- 
nus. Germ,  blachfdd,  locus  campestris.  Black,  Blake, 
Blaig,  and  Blag  are  identical. 

Black  Hill,  North  of  Hampton  Lucy,  co.  Warwick. 
Blackthorn  Hill,  East  of  Ambrosden,  co.  Oxford. 
Blakedon  Hill,  betwixt  Leamington  and   Kenilworth. 
Blakemorc  Hill,  South  of  Hereford. 
Blakeley  Hill,  South  of  Bury  Walls,  co.  Salop.    Black- 
well  Hill,  close  to  Towcester. 

Blackmoor  Hill,  five  miles  South  of  Melton  Mowbray. 
Blackdown  Hill,  South  West  of  Crewkerne.     Id.   East 
of  Modbury.     (See  note  at  p.  283.) 
Bhadeley,  Celt,  braid ;  A.  Sax.  brade,  latus,  broad ;  and 
Celt.   hit.   habitatio ;   A.  Sax.  ley,  leap,  campus. 
Bradeley  near  Wenlock.    Bradeley  near  Kinlet.    Brade- 

ley  near  Bridgenorth. 
Bradeley  near  Bilstone,  co.  Stafford. 
Bradeley,  East  of  Droitwich,  co.  Worcester. 
Bredon  ;  Celt.  Bre,  locus  elevatus.     (See  Remarks  under 
Wrekin,  at  p.  91.) 
Bredon,    North   of  Tewksbury.     Bredon  Hill ;  Bredon 

Norton,  co.  Worcester. 
Bredwardine,  co.  Hereford. 
Bredenbury,  near  Bromyard,  co.  Hereford. 
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Bullock  Road  ;  it  begins  at  Upton,  near  Alconbury  Hill, 
on  the  Ermine  Street,  co.  Huntingdon,  and  ends  at 
Bourn,  co.  Lincoln.  It  points  to  the  North  West  for 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  passing  two  Cold  Harboun, 
Chesterton  and  Elton.  As  it  does  not  pass  through 
any  village  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  runs  regularly 
parallel  with  the  Ermine  Street,  at  the  same  distance 
for  the  last  nine  miles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
have  been  its  direct  intention.  A  mile  North  of  its 
juncture  with  the  Elton  and  Chesterton  Turnpike  road, 
it  is  traceable,  I  fancy,  at  Water  Newton  Lodge,  thence 
to  Water  Newton,  and  thence  to  Castor  and  Upton. 
From  Upton  to  Langdike  Bush,  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
it  is  lost,  but  hence  in  a  very  straight  line  due  North 
it  is  distinctly  traceable  through  West  Deeping  and 
Thurlby,  to  Bourn,  co.  Rutland,  for  eleven  miles,  and 
is  known  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  name  of 
Kino  Street.  From  Castor,  co.  Northampton,  this  is 
the  direct  road  to  Sleaford,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  of  its  Roman  pretensions,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Bunkers  Hill! 
Bunkers    Hill,    two    miles    South    of   Stourbridge,   co. 

Worcester. 
Bunkers    Hill,    between     Moulton    and    Pitsford,    co. 

Northampton. 
Bunkers  Hill,  East  of  Evesham. 
Bunkers  Hill,  two  miles  North  West  of  Alcestor. 
Bunkers    Hill,    between   Catworth   and   Longstow,    co. 

Huntingdon. 
Bungers  Hill,  co.  Kent. 

Bungers  Hill,  near  Denham,  co.  Buckingham. 
Bur;    very  common    as  a  prefix.      Celt.   A.   Sax.   bur, 

domus.      (See  p.  141.) 
Burcot,  co.  Rutland. 

Burway;  Burley,  North  West  of  Ludlow. 
Burton,  or  Bourton,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
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Burton  Hastings,  co.  Warwick. 
Burton  Latimer,  co.  Northampton. 
Burbach,  on  the  Watling  Street,  near  High  Cross. 
Burt;  in  its  primary  signification  this  word  denoted  a 
place  of  defence  whether  strong  by  nature  or  fortified 
by  art.  Urbes  atque  castella,  says  Vegetius,  aut  na- 
tura  muniuntur,  aut  manu.  Natura,  aut  loco  edito 
vel  abrupto,  aut  circumfusa  mari  vel  paludibus  vel  flu- 
minibus.  Manu,  fossis  ac  muris.  (De  Re  Militari,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  2.)  From  these  places  of  defence  being  situated 
on  eminences,  so  that  the  approach  to  them  should 
be  more  difficult,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Burgs. 
In  the  first  place,  from  the  eminence  itself,  M.  Goth. 
bairg ;  Franc.  Alain.  Ial.  Celt.  Teut.  Belg.  Sw.  Germ. 
berg;  A.  Sax.  beorg,  mons,  rupee,  upon  which  they 
stood.  The  mountain  hence  gave  name  to  the  strong- 
hold, which  in  a  secondary  sense  was  denominated  a 
Burg,  Gr.  irvpyos,  Lat.  Burgus  (Castellum  parvulum 
quern  Bur  gum  vocant.  Veget.  De  Re  Milit.)  The 
origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
Northern  languages.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  being 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Burgundiones 
are  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  five  principal  nations 
of  Germany.  "  Germanorum  genera  quinque,  Vindili, 
quorum  pars  Burgundiones."  Vindili  are  the  Vandals. 
Some  authors  suppose  the  Burgundiones  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Scythians.  They  dwelt  under  tents 
which  were  joined  together,  for  the  sake  of  their  being 
able  to  act  in  concert  when  suddenly  attacked.  Hence 
the  body  was  called  a  Burg,  and  subsequently  through 
later  channels  came  the  word  Borough,  or  an  united 
assembly  of  people,  a  town.  M.  Goth.  Baurgs;  Celt. 
Bwrg;  Alam.  F.  Theot.  Sw.  Isl.  Belg.  Germ.  A.  Sax. 
burg;  S.  Goth.  Dan.  Teut.  borg;  arx  munita,  civitas. 
Hence  the  A.  Sax.  Burh,  Buruh,  civitas,  borough  or 
bury.    Byrig,  urbs,  collis,  tumulus  quivis  e  terra  con- 
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gestus.  Byrigan,  Bebyrgean,  sepelire.  Which  three 
last  A.  Sax.  words  come  from  the  Northern  tongues 
above  quoted.  A  Bury,  A.  Sax.  birgenes,  a  place  of 
sepulture  under  a  Beorg  or  mound,  or  artificial  hill. 
Numerous  places  throughout  England  terminate  in 
Bury,  and  near  such  are  almost  invariably  found  some 
ancient  camp  or  earth-work  which  gave  rise  to  the 
termination.  Charlemagne,  when  he  had  conquered  the 
Saxons  decreed  that  the  bodies  of  the  Saxon  Christians 
should  no  longer  he  interred  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Pagans, 
but  carried  to  churches.  Ebury  Wood  (see  p.  177), 
near  Haughmond  Abbey,  and  Ruby  Walls  near  Hawk- 
stone,    PONTBBUBY    (see  p.  179),  SHREWSBURY  and  ShaW- 

bl'ry,  (A.  Sax.  scua,  nonius,  and  burg,  oivitas)  deriv*  .1 
their  name  from  the  former  causes.  Shawbury  will 
therefore  imply  a  camp,  or  place  of  defence  by  the 
side  of  a  wood,  and  marks  of  its  supposed  existence 
are  perceptible  close  to  the  village,  in  Withyford  Wood, 
Shawbury  Part  Wood,  and  in  MaUhmct,  Griffin's,  Date- 
sons,  Green's,  Hasles,  &c.  coppices.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Tacitus  states  the  Angli,  Varini,  Suardonos,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gormany  protected  them- 
selves, "  fluminibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur."  (V.  de 
Morib.  German,  cap.  40,  p.  680,  edit.  Var.)  A  river  or 
wood  defended  them  on  one  or  more  sides,  whilst 
they  drew  a  trench  round  them  on  the  side  exposed, 
and  most  obnoxious  to  attack.  Instances  of  places 
in  our  own  county  deriving  their  appellation  from  the 
latter  source,  that  is,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Birgene,  a  bury 
or  tumulus,  may  be  discovered  in  Rush  bury  (see  pp. 
149,  150X  where  a  remain  of  this  nature  now  exists; 
to  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  must  be  assigned 
the  names  of  Qnibury,  Oldbury,  Sidbury,  Beckbury, 
Diddlebury,  Chirbury,   &c,  in  Shropshire. 

And  thus  the  name  of  Aldburgh  co.  York  and  Norfolk: 
Aldeborough,   co.  Suffolk;   Aldebury,  co.  Hertford  and 
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Oxford ;  Alderbury,  co.  Wilts,  with  Oldbury,  eo.  Sa- 
lop, denote  their  antiquity  as  a  fortification  in  general, 
for  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  imposed  them  were  no 
antiquaries.  The  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
Roman,  British,  or  of  their  own  progenitors,  as  Dr 
Whitaker  remarks,  excited  in  their  minds  no  distinct 
ideas  :  they  were  burglis  alike.  Thus  they  denominated 
the  village  of  Aldburgh,  co.  Richmond,  from  the  vast 
works  in  or  about  it,  which  are  indubitably  British ; 
the  Roman  Isurium,  which  in  its  regular  quadrangular 
walls  bore  an  appearance  altogether  dim-rent  from  the 
last;  and,  thirdly,  the  camjw  in  South  Riehmondshire, 
which  were  probably  the  workmanship  of  the  earlier 
Saxon.  All  were  Aldburghs.  Burghs,  because  all 
were  fortifications,  and  Aid,  because  their  origin  was 
beyond  the  recollection  of  the  names. 
Bush.  From  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roman  roails  and  stations,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  is  allusive  in  a  measure  to 
some  occurrence  or  scene  with  which  the  Romans 
were  concerned.  l'erliaps  it  comes  from  the  Lat. 
Barb,  ambtucia,  or  an  ambuscade,  a  place  of  surprise 
or  ensnarement.  Thus  we  have  Hampton  in  the  ]iu*h, 
and  Hinton  in  the  Hedges,  in  Oxfordshire.  Mokdkn 
Bush,  (S.  Goth.  Mor,  sylva  densior)  near  Littlington, 
co.  Cambridge,  near  two  Roman  roads.  Clay  Bush 
in  the  same  vicinity,  close  to  Hahhorouoh  Banks  in 
Hertfordshire.  Pknnt's  Bush,  close  to  Streatly  on  a 
Roman  road  in  Hertfordshire.  King's  Bush,  a  mile 
and  a  half  South  East  of  (Jodmanchester,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  upon  the  Ermine  Street,  and  Black- 
i.ani/s  Bush  on  the  South  West  side  of  the  same 
station.  At  Radnall  Bush,  in  Warwickshire,  are  indi- 
cations of  an  early  British  settlement.  (See  Mr  Blox- 
anVs  excellent  account  of  the  British  Antiquities  in 
Warwickshire,  p.  184).     Cloudeslby  Bush,  on  the  Fosse 
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Way,  a  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Benonis.  Cuckoo 
Bushes,  on  the  Roman  road  from  Nutshalling  to  Win- 
chester. Sandy  Bush,  a  mile  North  of  Tilt  Bridge 
Lane,  a  Roman  road  from  the  Ermine  Street,  North 
of  Lincoln  to  Littborough.  Barton  Bushes  on  the 
Roman  road  from  Winchester  through  Ogbourn,  St 
George,  Chiselden,  &c. 

Butts.     Fr.  bout ;   Lat.  Barb,  butta,  extremitas. 
The  Bouts,  North  of  Inkberrow,  oo.  Worcester. 
The  Butts,  near  Higley.     The  Butts,  near  Norbury. 
Iudas  Butts,  between  Shrewsbury  and  Uffington. 
Butts,  near  Tanworth,  co.  Warwick. 
By.     A  termination.     A.  Sax.  bye,  pagus. 
Caldecot,   Caldioot,  Coldicot;  the  same  in  part  as  Cold 
Harbour;    instead   of   Harbour   wo   have   cot,   for    tin- 
termination;  Celt.  A.  Sax.  cote,  domus;   C.  Brit,  ctctt ; 
Isl.  kot ;    S.   Goth,   kate,   tuguriolum.      Places   of  this 
name  usually  lie  contiguous  to  Roman  roads  or  stations. 
Can  this  word  col,    or  cold,  have   any   connexion   with 
the  Lat.  colloco  or  coloniaf 

Coldicot,  one  mile  West  of  a  road  from  Monmouth  to 
Hereford,  presumed  to  have  been  a  Roman  communi- 
cation. 
Caldicot,  a  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Caerwent,  co. 
Monmouth,  and  midway  betwixt  this  Roman  station 
and  a  large  semicircular  encampment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn. 
Caldeoote    on    the    Watling     Street,    South    East    of 

Atherstone. 
Caldecot,   South   West  of  Stratford  and   Sandy,    (Sa- 
lene)  on  a  Roman  way,  leading  from  Hertford  through 
Biggleswade  to  Godmanchester. 
Caldecote,    five  miles  South   East  of  Biggleswade,  be- 
tween the  Roman  road  and  Harborough   Banks. 
Caldecote,  between  the  Port  Way  on  the  North,  and 
the    Mare    Way    on   the    South;    the    Ermine    Way 
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two  miles  to  the  West,  and  a  Roman  road  lead- 
ing to  Cambridge,  through  Barton,  from  the  same 
Street.  At  Arlington  Bridge,  on  the  Ermine  Street,  co. 
Cambridge,  a  road  branches  off  to  the  West,  passes 
through  Tadlow  and  Wrestlingworth,  close  to  Biggles- 
wade, it  passes  Road  Farm;  on  the  West  side  of  the 
town  just  below  Caldecote  Green,  it  is  called  Hill 
Lane,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  small  circular 
encampment  of  Old  Warden.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity we  meet  with  the  well  known  accompaniments 
to  Roman  positions,  in  Warden  Street,  Lowes  Bush, 
Stanford,  Stanford  Bury. 

Caldecote,  between  the  Bullock  Road  and  Ermine 
Street,  a  mile  from  either,  and  five  South  of  Yaxley, 
co.  Huntingdon. 

Caldecot,  one  mile  South  of  Newport  Pagnel;  and  on 
the  same  road,  betwixt  Walton  and  Fenny  Stratford,  is 
Calcot.  This  road  I  imagine  must  be  a  Roman  line  of 
communication  from  the  Watling  Street  at  Fenny  Strat- 
ford, through  Newport  Pagnel,  Olney,  four  miles  North 
of  which  it  leaves  a  Cold  Harbour  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  East,  from  thence  it  proceeds  to  Wollaston,  where 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  way  from  hence  to  Irchesteb, 
and  Irthlingborough,  and  terminates  at  Cotton,  be- 
twixt Addington  and  Ringstead,  co.  Northampton. 

Caldecote  Spinny,  betwixt  Husbands  Bosworth  and  Lut- 
terworth ;  on  a  branch  road  from  the  Watling  Street, 
which  crosses  the  road  from  Towcester,  through  North- 
ampton to  Leicester,  which  I  conceive  was  originally 
a  Roman  one.  There  are  three  or  four  places  by  the 
side  of  this  branch  road  which  are  compounded  with 
Wal.  The  Mere  Road,  which  begins  at  Cloudesley 
Bush  on  the  Fosse,  bearing  betwixt  this  place  and 
Over  Claybrook  the  appellation  of  Woodway  Lane, 
whence  passing  by  Cauldwell,  Gilmorton,  and  Sadding- 
ton,  must  be  an  ancient  way. 
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Caldecote,  South  of  Uppingham,  co.  Rutland.  From 
the  direct  line  of  the  turnpike  road  here  from  the 
South,  this  might  have  been  formerly  a  Vicinal  Way. 
Caldecote,  near  Upper  Shuckborough.  Might  not  the 
direct  road  from  Arbury  Banks  in  the  South  of  the 
co.  of  Warwick,  have  passed  by  this  place  i  First 
of  all,  up  the  Welshman's  Road  to  Boddington, 
thence  to  Priors  Marston  under  Deacon  Hill,  Lower 
Shuckborough,  Grandborough,  Walcote  and  Lonodown 
Lank,  the  Riixjeway,  where  it  joined  the  Watling 
Mreet  between  Crick  and  Kilsby. 
Galoot,   on  the    Ermine    Street,    South   of   Cricklade, 

co.  Gloucester. 
Caloot,  midway  between  the  Fosse  and  Saltway,  South 

of  Northleach,   co.  Gloucester. 
Caloot,   three   miles   from    Shrewsbury   on    the    Welsh 
Pool  road,   North   West  of  Pavement  Gate:  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  this  road  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.     (See  p.  148.) 
Calderwell,    on  a   road  that  looks  as   though  it   were 
of  Roman    origin,    beginning    at   Cainham    Camp,    co. 
Salop;  it  is  seen  at  Huntingdon,  Little  Hereford  Bridge, 
Stoney  Cross,  the  Ford,  Stratford,  Riebury   Camp ;  be- 
low it  we  find    Venue  Green,    Venue   Wood,  and  Sutton 
Walls,   oo.    Hereford.     This,    by    a   slight  corruption, 
becomes    ( '.'iiiMwcll.    and    C.ukIw.II.    T 1 1  *  -   l.-itti-r   «>,   which 
words  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Gartkeb  Road,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  several  other  parts  of  England. 
Caldy,  Caldy  Bank;  close  to  three  quadrangular  camps 

South  West  of  Mainstone,  co.  Salop. 
Callow.     Celt.  Cal,  altus ;  A.  Sax.  calo ;  Franc,  chalo, 
caltue.     (Vide  p.  155.) 

Callow,  North  of  Goodrich  Court,  co.  Hereford.     Cal- 
low, South  of  Hereford.      Callow  Hill,    North    West 
of   Ledbury.      Callow    Hill    South   of    Kenderchurch. 
Callow  Hill,   near  the   Forest  of   Wyre. 
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Callow  Hill,  West  of  Little  Stretton.    Callow  Hill,  South 
of  Tardebigg,  co.  Worcester.     Callow  Hill,  near  Stone- 
field;  co.  Oxford.     Callow  Hill  Entrenchments,  North 
West  of  Blenheim  Park,   co.  Oxford. 
Gallow  1 1  ill.  Bolam,  Northumberland. 
Gaily  wood  Common,  near  Chelmsford. 

Cant,  in  composition  means  the  head  or  top  of  a  thing 
that  is  winding  and   circular.     Celt,  cant,  caput. 
Cantlope  Cross,  East  of  Condover. 
Cantern  Bank,  North  of  Bridgenorth. 

Causeway.  Several  roads  originally  of  Roman  construc- 
tion have  degenerated  into  this  title.  Thus,  part  of 
the  Via  Devana,  South  East  of  Cambridge,  is  called 
Wort's  Causeway.  The  road  from  Wroxeter  to  Rush- 
bury  co.  Salop,  is  called  in  one  part  the  Devil's 
Causeway,  (see  pp.  134,  &c.)  Horkesley  Causeway,  three 
miles  North  of  Colchester,  the  road  leading  from  Great 
Horkesley  to  Colchester.  Thorley  Causeway  turns  to 
the  West  out  of  the  Peddab  Way  going  from  Bishop 
Stortford  through  Stanstead  Montfitchet,  Newport,  Aud- 
ley  End,  &c,  to  Holme  on  the  sea.  Bridgend  Cause- 
way points  from  Donnington,  co.  Lincoln,  to  the  Ermine 
Street,   which   it  joins  at   Cold  Harbour  Turnpike. 

Cockshut.  This  word  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  many 
counties,  a  clear  indication  that  it  is  not  used  with- 
out having  been  acquired  from  an  early  source.  One 
would  expect  to  find  it  easy  of  explanation  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  acceptance.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  Celt.  Cok,  elevatus,  caput,  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  the  prefix : 
and  in  the  same  language  Sgod,  Ysgod,  silva,  is  the 
best  word  which  explains  the  termination.  In  some 
cases  this  will  correspond  with  the  present  appearance 
of  the  places  where  the  word  is  applied,  amongst  others 
the  following,  though  it  does  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance  here  adduced. 
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Cockbank,  near  Adderley,  South  of  Audlera,  co.  Stafford. 
Cockshut,  a  bank,   near   Bitterley.     Cookshut,   between 

EUesmere  and  Middle. 
Cockshut  Bank,  near  Downton.     Cockshut  Lane,  Brose- 
ley,  co.  Salop. 
Cockshoots,   near    Middleton   Scriven.      Cocksall,    near 
Aston  Botterell. 
CodsaJL,  oo.  Stafford. 
Cockslade  Rough. 
Cockbury  Farm,  North  of  Cheltenham,  on  Nottingham 

Hill. 
Cockshut,  South  of  Montgomery. 
Cockshut   Wood,   one  mile   North  of   Usk.      Id.   one 
mile   North   of   Chepstow.      Id.    one    mile    West   of 
West  Wycombe. 
Cockshute  Fair  Firs,    North  of  Wootton    Underedge, 

oo.  Gloucester. 
Cockshut  Hill   Farm,    South  of  Droitwich. 
Cockshoot  Hill,  near  Shefford,  co.   Bedford. 
Cockley  Hill,  near  Thenford,  co.  Northampton. 
Cocksheath,   East  of  Skenfrith,  co.   Monmouth. 
Cockshed  and  Cocksbrook  Wood,  North  East  of  Kent- 
church,  co.  Hereford. 
Coxwall  Knoll,  near   Brampton  Brian,  co.   Radnor. 
Cold.     A   most  frequent   prefix  to  names  of  places   in 
this  and  other  counties.     It  seems  to  predominate  near 
Roman  settlements.   Lat.  coloniaf    Thus  we  have  Cold 
Camp,  on   Woodbury  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  North  of 
Upper  Arley,  and  Cold  Camp,  a  small  camp  two  miles 
North  of  Kidderminster. 
Cold  Baopath,  near  Kingscote,  co.  Gloucester. 
Cold  Batch,   South   East  of  Bishop's  Castle. 
Cold  Blow,  three  places  in  Pembrokeshire  have  this  name. 
Cold  Camp,  North  West  of  the  encampment  on  Wood- 
bury Hill,  co.  Worcester.      Id.  North  of  Upper  Arley, 
co.  Worcester. 
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Cold  Comfort,  South   West  of  Alcester,   co.   Warwick, 
and  East  of  Weston .  upon  Avon. 

Cold  Comfort,  four  miles  North   West  of  Gloucester. 

Cold   Kitchen,  co.   Surrey. 

Cold  Kitchen  Hill,  one  mile  East  of  Maiden  Bradeley, 
co.   Wilts. 

Cold  Stocking,   near  Stokesay,  co.  Salop,   close  to   the 
Watling  Street. 

Cold  End,  co.  Pembroke. 

Cold  Arbour.  The  former  word  must  not,  I  conceive, 
be  taken  in  too  literal  a  sense,  but  with  reference  to 
a  secondary  meaning,  as  open,  exposed.  M.  Goth,  kald; 
S.  Goth.  kail  ,*  Isl.  kaldur ;  Franc.  Alam.  chalt ;  Dan. 
kaald;  Germ,  kald;  Teut.  Belg.  koude  ;  A.  Sax.  ceald, 
frigidus.  Arbour  or  Harbour,  must  be  derived  from 
the  Franc.  Theot.  Hereberga,  munimentum  castrense, 
receptaculum  exercitus.  Teut.  Germ,  her,  exercitus; 
Teut.  Germ,  bergen,  tueri.  A.  Sax.  here-beorpan,  raa- 
nere.  Here-berga,  statio  militaris.  Lat.  Barb.  Here- 
berga,  Hereburgum,  Heriburgum.  Thus,  Cold  Harbour 
indicates  an  open,  unenclosed,  or  unfortified  military 
station,  and  as  the  term  perpetually  occurs  close  upon 
Roman  roads,  or  other  lines  of  early  communication, 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  natural  inference,  that  it 
denotes  either  a  halting  place,  or  the  temporary 
quarters  of  marching  troops.  From  Her  may  be  de- 
duced the  prefix  Har,  and  Ar,  in  Harbury  Banks,  a 
Roman  position  near  Chipping  Warden. 
Arbury,  a  Roman  station  close  to  Cambridge. 
Harborough    Banks,    a    mile    South    of    Ashwell,    co. 

Hertford,  contiguous  to  the  Icknield  Street. 
Market  Harborough,   co.    Leicester,  where  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  found. 
Chaucer  uses  Herberwe  and  Herbergage,  for  lodging. 
Cold  Harbour,   in   the   City  of  London,  is  mentioned 
as  a  tenement  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.     In 
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1410,  Henry  IV.  granted  a  house  on  this  spot  to  his 
son,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  title  of  "  quod- 
dam  hospitium  sivo  placeam  vocatum  le  Coldeherberghr 
See  Pennant's  London,  p.  305,  and  Appendix  p.  33. 
Query?  Whether  this  be  the  Coldherbergh  mentioned 
in  the  Minutes  of  a  Council  held  at  Cold  Harbour, 
8th  of  February,  1410.  (See  Privy  Council  Proceed- 
ings, Edit.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331.)  Sir  Thomas 
Vaghan  died  seised  of  the  Manor  of  Cddskerbergk : 
36th  Edw.  III.  (See  Manning  and  Bray,  Hist,  of 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  415.)  There  is  a  lane  at  Cam- 
berwell  still  called  Cold  Harbour  Lane. 
Allied  to  this  is  Hare  Street,  so  prevalent  in  Hertford- 
shire and  Essex. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  the  Akeman  Street. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to   Chesterton,  co.   Oxford,   South 

of  Middleton  Stoney. 
Cold    Harbour  Farm,  two  miles  South  of  it,  close  to 

Brill,  co.  Oxford. 
Cold   Harbour,    one   mile   East   of  it,   midway  between 

Tetbury  and  Malraesbury,  co.  Wilts. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  the   Ermine   Street. 

Cold  Harbour,  four  miles  South  East  of  Cricklade,  co. 

Wilts. 
Cold    Harbour,    one    mile   East  of   it,    between   Ware 

and  Puckeridge. 

Cold  Harbour,  North   of  Ware. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  from  it,  on  the  Bullock  Road, 

North  West  of  Alconbury,  co.  Huntingdon. 

Cold  Harbour,  on   the   Fosse. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  East  of  it,  at  Dicheridgo,  co. 
Somerset. 
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Cold  Harbours,   on    or  near  the   Icknield  Street. 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,  two  miles  South  East  of  it,   near 

Aldbury,   co.  Buckingham. 
Cold    Harbour,    betwixt  it   and  a   Roman   road,    about 

Harborough   Banks,  near  Ashwell,  co.  Hertford. 

Cold  Harbours,   on  or  near  the   Port  Way. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  one  mile  East  of  Watlingford. 
Cold   Harbour    Barn,   between   it   and    Ickleton  Street, 
three  miles   South  East  of  Wantage. 

Cold  Harbours,  on  or  near  the   Watling  Street. 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,  close  upon  it,   three  miles  North 

West  of  Fenny  Stratford. 
Cold  Harbour,   half  a   mile  East   of  it,  at  Dunstable. 
Cold  Harbour,    one  mile  North   West   of  it,   at  Stret- 

ford,  co.   Hereford. 

Cold  Harbours,    on   or  near  other  Roman   Roads. 

Cold  Harbour,  on  the  road  from  Wallingford  to  Thame, 

.  one  mile  North  of  Stadhampton,  on  llycote  Lane. 

Cold  Harbour,  three  miles  South  of  Droitwich  and  one 

mile  West  of  Trench  Lame, 
Cold    Harbour  Farm,    one  mile  West   of  Roman   road 

from  Bicester  to  Buckingham,  between   Barton  Harts- 
horn, and  Cottisford. 
Cold   Harbour  Farm,   North  of  the  preceding,   betwixt 

Radston  and   Whitfield,  co.   Northampton. 
Cold  Harbour,   on   the   Roman   road   near   Tempisford, 

co.  Huntingdon. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Stone  Street,  South  of  Dorking.  (See 

Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  249.) 
Cold    Harbour,    between    Newington    and    Bobbington, 

close  upon  Roman  road  from   Dovor  to  Rochester. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Barhara  Downs,  Kent,  North  of  the 

Roman  road  from  Dovor. 
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Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Biggleswade. 
Cold  Harbour,  South  of  Fordham,  co.  Norfolk. 
Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  South  of  Lower  Wallop,  North 

of  Roman  road  from   Winchester  to   Old   Sarum,  co. 

Wilts. 
Cold  Harbour,   near  Kingscote,   co.   Gloucester. 
Cold  Harbour,    betwixt    Westbury  and    Bristol,   half  a 

mile  West  of  the  Ridgeway. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Eltham  and  two  from 

the  Roman  road  from  London  through  Dartford. 

Cold   Harbopiu,  on  or  near  other  tupposed 
Roman  Roads. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  four  miles  North  East  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  on  a  presumed  line  of  ancient  road  between 
this  place  and  Salford :  there  are  entrenchments  to 
the  South  of  the  latter  place. 

Cold  Harbour,  half  a  mile  Blast  of  the  road  from  Deal 
to  Woodnesborough  and   Richborough  Castle. 

Cold  Harbour,  a  road  goes  due  South  from  Canter- 
bury to  Lympne,  close  to  the  West  of  which  is  Cold 
Harbour.  Surely  this  must  be  a  Roman  road  from 
the  peculiar  straightness  with  which  it  runs.  It  seems 
the  direct  road  from  Hythe  to  Canterbury. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Harrold,  co.  Bedford,  and  01- 
ney,  co.  Buckingham,  one  mile  West  of  the  former, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  road  to  Irchester,  South  of 
which  are  faint  indications  of  a  Roman   Way. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington, 
co.  Buckingham. 

Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Newent,  co.  Gloucester,  on  a 
supposed  line  of  Roman  road. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  West  of  Glastonbury. 

Cold  Harbour,    West  of  St  Briavels,  co.  Gloucester. 

Cold  Harbour,  immediately  under  the  fine  camp  of  Uley 
Bury,  near  Dursley,  co.  Gloucester.    . 
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Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Berkhampstead. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Watford  and  Stanmore. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to  Boxford,  South. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Great  Marlow. 

Cold  Harbour,  South  of  Hawkeshurst. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Hitchendon  and  Great  Missenden. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  East  of  Worth,  co.  Surrey. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Maldon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Croydon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Bignor. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  East  of  Havant,  co.  Hants. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  East  of  road  from  Seven- 
oaks  to  Tunbridge,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Trench. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Wrotham. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Aylesford  and  Leybourn,  close 
to  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Foots  Cray. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Addington  and  Beckenham,  co. 
Kent. 

Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Bampton,  co.   Devon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Ufculm  and  six 
North  of  Collumpton,  co.  Devon. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Westbury  and  Melksham,  co.  Wilts. 

Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  East  of  Modbury,  co.   Devon. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to  Trowednack,  co.  Cornwall. 

Cold  Harbour,  three  miles  South  West  of  Newark. 

Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  South  East  of  Louth. 

Cold  Harbour,   North  West  of  Purfleet,  co.  Essex. 

Cold  Harbour,  South  East  of  Croydon. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  one  mile  South  of  Deddington, 
co.  Oxford. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Hungerford,  co.  Hants, 
adjoins  the  Akeman  Street  at  Stretton  St  Margaret. 

Cold  Harbour,  a  turnpike,  four  miles  North  of  Fareham, 
co.  Hants. 

Cold  Harbour,  a  turnpike,  three  miles  East  of  Grant- 
ham, co.   Lincoln. 
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Cold   Harbour,    between    Nottingham   and   Ohiselhurst, 

oo.  Kent. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  co.  Radnor. 
Cold  Harbour  Pill,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Caer- 

went,  on  the  Severn.   (C.  Brit.  Pil>  a  small  inlet  of 

the  sea,  filled  by  the  tide.     Celt.  PilL  locus  munitus, 

locus  super.) 
Cold   Harbour  Reen,  on  the   Severn,  one   mile  and   a 

half   West  of  Berkeloy,   co.  Gloucester.     (Celt.   r«n. 

A.  Saxon,  ryn«,  cureus  aqua?.) 
Conktoarx,  Coniobjcb,  &c.  A  very  usual  name,  which  may 
deserve  insertion  here,  as  various  conjectures  have  been 
made  on  its  etymology.  It  seems  however  most  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  old  word 
Connigrie,  a  rabbit  warren. 

"  Parkis  warrens  et  connigr%e$?    Stat.  13.  Ric.  II.  c.  13. 
u  na  man  take  out  cunninge$  out  of  uthers  cunninpaire*. 

Stat.  Jac.  III.  Scot.  1475.    See  also  Stat.  Jac.  I.  1424. 

2  Jac.  VI.  1579. 
Nash  (I  think)  derives  that  at   Dudley  from  Cyninp  a 

King;    but  the  spelling    Coningre  is  obviously  to  be 

traced  to  the  old  spelling  of  the  word  coney. 
Coninges  or  with  fine  vitailc.    Chaucer. 

Congar,  North  of  Clevedon,  co.  Somerset. 

Gongre  Hill,  near  Toddington,  co.  Bedford. 

Coneygree  House,  South  of  Etwall,  co.  Derby. 

Conigree  Hill,  a  circular  artificial  hill  like  the  preced- 
ing one,  close  to  Bromesberrow,  co.  Worcester. 

Coningree  Wood,  two  miles  North  East  of  Worcester. 

Coneygree  Wood,  South  of  Ledbury,  co.  Hereford. 

Coneygree  Lane,  near  Middle  Hill,  co.  Worcester. 

Coningree  Whitehouse,  one  mile  South  of  Sutton  Coldfield. 

Coneygare  Copse,  near  Quenington,  co.  Gloucester. 

Coneygore  Copse,  South  of  Alfrick,  co.  Worcester. 

Coneygore  Farm,  near  Alveston,  co.  Somerset.  Coney- 
gore  Wood,  near  Wootton  Underedge. 
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Coneygore  Hill,  a  mile  East  of  Wincanton.  Id.  a  mile 
South  of  Dorchester,  co.  Dorset. 

Coneygore  Pill,  on  the  Severn,  West  of  Berkeley,  co. 
Gloucester. 

The  Coneygarth,  West  of  Amesbury.     A.  Sax.  geardt 
Cot,  Cote,  a  termination  denoting  a  covered  spot,  house, 

building  or   Cottage.     Isl.  Teut.  Germ.  Kot;  Tf'm.coto; 

Lapp.  S.  Goth.  Kate ;  Celt.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  cot,  C.  Brit. 

ctet.   Lat.  Barb,  cota,  tuguriolum,   habitatio. 

Places  with  this  termination  are  not  so  abundant  with 
us  as  in  some  other  counties.  Among  instances  of  it 
however  are  the  following. 

Sibberscot ;  C.  Brit.  Sib,  that  tends  to  encircle.  (Owen 
Pughe.)  Ber,  a  hill,  and  cwt,  a  cote  or  hord,  an 
enclosure ;   that  is,  an  enclosure  encircling  the  hill.* 

Arlescot ;  C.  Brit,  arglwyz,  a  lord  or  master,  and  ctet, 
a  dwelling.  Arlescot  or  as  it  is  pronounced  Alecot  is 
written  in  the  earliest  record,  where  I  have  found  it 
mentioned  EdulUecot ;  (Rot.  Hundr.  temp.  Hen.  III.) 
in  the  next  reign  Herletcote;  (Forest  Peramb.  of  Shrop- 
shire, temp.  Edw.  I.)  This  is  among  the  numerous 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  shew  how  con- 
stantly the  name  of  the  same  place  varied,  especially 
after  the  Survey.  A  clear  proof  that  our  etymologies 
must  be  sought  for  antecedent  to  the  A.  Sax.  period, 
and  those  derivations  preferred  which  come  from  an 
earlier  source. 
Smethcot.     There   are  three  places  of   this  name,    one 

South  of  Upton  Magna,  another  West  of  Hadnall,  and 

the   other  a   village   ten   miles   South    of  Shrewsbury. 

A.  Sax.  Smith,  faber,  and  cot.     (Hodierno  nostro  ser- 

mone),  "  the  Smith's  Shap." 

Picclescot,  a  small  hamlet  nine  miles  South  of  Shrews- 
bury, near  Smethcot.  C.  Brit,  pitw,  (pid),  parvus 
and  cwt.  Afterwards  PighteVi  cot,  or  the  dwelling  in 
a  pyghtel,  which  Phillips  explains  to  be  '  a  small  parcel 

)7-a 
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of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge,   which   in  some  parts 

of  England  is  commonly  called  a  pingle.'    Lat.  Barb. 

PicteUum,  PighteUum,  exigua  fundi  portio,   Sepimento 

conclusa.     Du  Cange. 
Duncot ;  A.  Sax.  dun,  collis,  and  cot.     Besides  Walcot, 

Woodcote,  Lushcot,  Burcot,  Swancote,  &c.  &c. 
("<>t « .11 ,  Coton  find ;  all  tho  places  of  this  name  that  I 

know,  and  they  are  numerous,  entirely  agree  with  its 

derivation ;  they  are  all  upon  a  stream  or  river,  usually 

in  the  suburbs  of  a  town.     Celt.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  Cot; 

C.  Brit,  curt,  domus ;   Celt,  on,  aqua,  flumen. 
Coton,  South  East  of  Condover,  above  the  Severn. 
Coton,  betwixt  Bridgenorth  and  Kidderminster. 
Cotton,  near  Hodnet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Tern. 
Cotton  Hill,  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 
Coton  End,  suburbs  of  Northampton,  on  the  Nen. 
Coton  End,  suburbs  of  Leamington   and  Warwick,  on 

the  Avon. 
Coton    End,  in  the   village   of  Cooknoe   or   Cogenhoe, 

Northamptonshire,  where  this  is  penned,  is  on  a  small 

stream  which  falls  into  the  Nen. 
Coton,  South  of  Caldwell,  co.  Stafford. 
Coton  Barn,  North  of  S  paid  wick,  co.  Huntingdon. 
Dank.     There  seems  to  me  to  be  better  reason  for  as- 
signing the  name  of  all  those  spots  compounded  with 
Dan  and  Dane,  to  Danish  connexion,   especially  when 
the  work  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  camp  or  fortress, 
than  to  the  A.  Sax.  Degn,  than  us.     Thus  near   Quat- 
ford,  on  the  Severn,    (Celt.   Ctett,  habitatio)  is  Danes- 
ford,  and  we  know  that  the  Danes  wintered  at  Cwat- 
bricge  in  the  year  896.    (See  p.  222.) 
Danes  Well,   near  the  irregular  encampment  of  Bury 

Walls  near  Hawkstone. 
Danford,  near  Claverley. 

Danes  Ford,  between  Stone  and  Churchill,  co.  Worcester. 
Danes  Bank,   North  West  of  Alcester. 
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Danes  Green,  near  Martin  Husingtree,  co.  Worcester. 
Danes    Bury,  near  Welwyn ;    Danes   End,  and   Danes 

Furlong,  co.  Hertford. 
Dane  Hill,    North   of  Ticehurst,    co.    Kent;  North  of 

Folkingham ;  one  mile  South  of  Deddington,  co.  Oxford. 

Dane  Hill  Plantation,  two  miles  South  East  of  Minchin 

Hampton,  co.  Gloucester. 
Dane  Hills,  half  a  mile  West  of  Leicester. 
Dane  Holes,    South  of    Market    Harborough.      Danes 

Holes,  Chad  well  and  Little  Thurrock,  Essex.     Caverns 

supposed  to  have  been  granaries. 
Dane  Bottom,  near  Minchin  Hampton.     Woeful  Dane 

Bottom,  entrenchment  South  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Dane  Street,  co.  Kent. 
Danes    Field,    a    quadrilateral   Camp,    South   West   of 

Great  Marlow. 
Dane  Mill,  South  of  Broad  Hembury,  co.  Devon. 
Dane  Bridge,  half  a  mile  East  of  Much  Hadham,  Essex. 
Day  House.  (See  Glossary  Sub  Voce.) 
This  appellation  frequently  prevails  in  many  counties  :  I 

shall  only  notice  its  recurrence  in  Shropshire. 
Day   House,    near    Hanwood.      Day    House,    East   of 

Market    Drayton.      Day    House    Farm,    North    East 

of  Crudgington.     Day  House,  near  Stottesdon.     Day 

House  Farm,  near  Wall. 
Does  not  the  name  of  Dyas,  or  Dayus,  originate  in  this  ? 
Don,  Dun.  A  termination  denoting  an  eminence.  Celt. 
Bret.  Bas.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  Germ.  Dun ;  C.  Brit,  din,  collis. 
It  forms  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  places,  in  those 
counties  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Cymry.  Hence  the 
dunum,  i  »i  m  m  and  dinium  of  the  Romans ;  the  tune,  don, 
ton  and  town  of  the  English.  (Owen  Pughe.)  And  hence 
the  names  of  our  Shropshire  villages,  Longdon,  Sibdon, 
Stottesdon,  &c.  Gleedon  Hill,  Downton,  &c. 
Dun.  A  prefix  to  names  of  places,  that  appears  to  de- 
note  their   lying   on    the   borders   of   some    particular 
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county.  Thus  Dudmaston  near  Bridgenorth,  on  the 
borders  of  Shropshire,  verging  upon  Worcestershire 
and  Dudleston,  North  East  of  Oswestry,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  same  county  and  Denbighshire.  Dudstone, 
near  Montgomery,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire 
and  Shropshire.  Celt,  tuedd,  mil WlltM.  fines!  With 
such  a  derivation  the  position  of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester, 
agrees.  So  does  Duddington  in  co.  Northampton.  Dud- 
cote  in  Berkshire,  hardly  suits  this  conjecture. 

Dunor.  The  word  occurs  simply  at  a  spot  one  mile 
South  of  Broseley.  In  a  composite  form  at  Dungary, 
betwixt  Bangor  and  Worthenbury.  Dungey  Corner,  on 
the  borders  of  Easton  Wood,  co.  Northampton.  S.  Goth. 
dunye,  parvula  Sylva. 

Dykes.  The  chief  Dykes  in  Great  Britain  are,  Offa'b 
Dykk,  Watt's  Dyke,  Wansdyke,  Grimb*  Dyke,  Fleam 
Dyke,  Brent  Dykk,  Pampisford  Dykr,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  co.  Cambridge,  Avxsdyke,  Upper  and  Lower 
Short  Dyke,  and  the  Devil's  Dykes,  co.  Norfolk,  de- 
scribed under  the  first,     (q.  v.) 

Ford  ;  final  in  composition.  Celt.  Ffordd,  via,  transitus. 
C.  Brit,  forz,  a  passage,  a  road,  a  way.  Corn,  ford,  id. 
Isl.  fert;  S.  Goth,  farrt ;  Alam.  ferti;  Germ,  fart,  far. 
A.  Sax.  ford,  vadum.  From  finding  this  word  so  con- 
tinually on  Roman  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
allusive  to  the  position  of  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
and  that  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term  is  only 
employed  in  its  secondary  and  lowest  sense.  Nor  is  a 
word  having  this  termination  invariably  confined  to 
places  where  water  flows,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  where 
there  is  none  at  all,  as  at  Bwlch  y  Fford  on  the  Sarn 
Helen,  betwixt  Llanfachreth  and  Trawsfynedd ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  Hafen  Drum  Ddu,  co.  Brecon,  we  find 
Carnan  Cefyn-y-fordd,  three  tumuli  on  the  side  of  the 
Ridgway  road,  which  leads,  as  I  conceive,  from  Castell 
Cwrt  Llechrhyd,   (Bulleum  Antonini)  to  some  Roman 
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station  in  Cardigamkire.  Thus  taking  the  Watling 
Street,  from  Wroxeter  to  Kenchester,  there  are  on  its 
line,  Pitchford,  Bentley  Ford  near  Longnor  Green, 
Frodesley,  (quasi  Fordsley)  Stretford  Bridge,  Halford, 
(Clungunford !)  Stretford,  (Byford  ?)  and  Hereford,  a 
little  beyond  Kenchester.  Again  by  following  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  from  Richborough  to  Rowton,  seven  miles 
West  of  Shrewsbury,  we  successively  pass  through 
Dartford,  Clayford,  Deptford,  in  Kent.  ShefFord  Mill, 
Hertfordshire;  Fenny  Stratford,  Stoney  Stratford,  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  Dodford  and  Watford,  Northampton- 
shire ;  Weeford  and  (Crateford  I)  in  Staffordshire ; 
Stoneyford,  Mountford,  and  Ford  in  Shropshire.  The 
probability  of  there  having  been  a  branch  line  of  Vi- 
cinal way  from  the  Watling  Street  through  Newport  to 
Chester,  has  been  intimated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  and  if  its  assumed  direction  be  followed  from 
Stratford  Brook  under  the  walls  at  Chesterton,  till  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  it  will  be  found  run- 
ning Northwards  through  Whiston,  and  Tong,  after 
which  it  crosses  the  Watling  Street,  at  Stoney  Ford, 
thence  trending  by  Woodcote  and  Pave  Lane  to  New- 
port, leaving  Forton,  a  little  to  the  East,  when  it  passes 
by  Stanford  Hall,  Shackeford,  Losford,  Ashford,  Sand- 
ford  and  Dearnford.  The  recurrence  of  this  termina- 
tion, coupled  with  other  facts  which  are  given  in  another 
part  of  the  volume,  induce  me  to  think  that  a  Roman 
road  formerly  went  from  Shrewsbury  by  Horton  Lane, 
Nat,  Stoney  Stretton,  Westbury,  Worthin,  Hailsford 
Brook,  Blackford,  and  Chirbury,  to  Montgomery  and 
Caer  Flos.  Taking  a  Northern  direction  still,  another 
road  would  pass  by  Little  Oxon,  Pavement  Gate,  Welsh- 
man's Ford ;  soon  after  leaving  Rowton,  it  would  turn 
to  the  South  over  Stretton  Heath,  by  Hayford,  and  join 
the  road  just  mentioned,  at  Westbury.  Forden,  lies 
also  on  the  direct  line  between  an  entrenchment  called 
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tlu-  Moat,  above  Nant  Cribba  Hall,  and  Caer  Flos. 
I  have  also  stated  elsewhere,  my  reasons  for  considering 
tin-  works  at  Risiim  iiy  and  Nordy  Bank,  as  Roman. 
On  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  tli< •-<•  t\\«> 
places,  we  pass  over  Roman  Bank,  Blackwood,  Hunger- 
ford  Plantation,  Hungerford,  and  Tugford,  to  the  latter 
Camp.  Ford,  a  village  midway  between  Ivixuton  ('ami> 
and  Rihhi.'ry  Camp,  co.  Hereford,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  either.  Whin  the  names  of  places  on  other 
lines  of  Roman  road  are  investigated,  the  same  theory 
will  apply.     For  instance, 

On  the  Ermine  Street,  there  are,  Helensford,  Aberford, 
Castleford,  co.  York  ;  Tuxford,  co.  Nottingham ;  Stam- 
ford, co.  Lincoln  ;  Coppingford,  co.  Huntingdon ;  Bun- 
tingford,  Hertford,  and  Turnford,  co.  Hertford;  and 
Burford,  co.  Surrey. 

On  the  Icknield  Street,  are  Thetford,  co.  Norfolk;  Pam- 
pisford,  co.  Cambridge;  Ickleford,  co.  Hertford;  Water 
Stratford  and  Fringford,  co.  Buckingham ;  Gosford  and 
Stafford  Farm,  co.  Oxford ;  Wallingford,  Moulsford, 
co.  Berks.,  going  thus  through  Reading,  by  Calcot  to 
Silchester. 

On  the  Akeman  Street,  beginning  at  Godmanchesterr 
we  leave  two  Offords,  Barford,  Tempsford,  and  Girtford, 
a  little  to  the  West ;  thence  to  Stanford,  Shefford, 
Ickleford,  and  Lemsford  Mills  to  Hatfield.  On  that 
branch  which  runs  through  Oxfordshire,  we  have  Bar- 
ford  Farm  and  Langford  Farm. 

On  the  Icknield  Street  or  Hayden  Way,  are  Bidford, 
Wixford,  and  Watford  Gap,  co.  Warwick  ;  Round  Rad- 
ford and  Lifford,  co.  Worcester. 

On  the  Via  Devana,  which  runs  from  Godmanchester  to 
London,  there  are  Hemingford,  a  little  to  the  North 
East ;  Shelford,  Stapleford,  Chesterford,  (Great  and 
Little,)  Orford  House,  Bishop  Stortford,  Woodford, 
and  Stratford  le  Bow. 
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On  a  Roman  Way  from  Shefford  to  King's  Lynn,  there  are 
Langford,  co.  Hertford ;  Thetford,  (South  of  Ely,)  and 
Fordham,  co.  Norfolk. 
On  a  Roman  Way,  which  branches  from  the  Via  De- 
vana  at  Chesterford,  and  goes  to  Castle  Acre.     This 
road    is    called,    betwixt    Wangford    and    Mildenhall, 
Marewav  Hill,  and  Portway. 
From  Mildenhall  it  branches  in  two  directions.     The  left 
passes  through  Wangford  to  Brandon,  Mundford,  and 
so  on  to  Castle  Acre.     The  right  goes  to   Thetford. 
East  of  this  latter  place  is  another   way   of  Roman 
origin,  which  is  called  Peddar  Way,  and  runs  I  im- 
agine from  Hunstanton  on  the  North  West  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Ipswich,  through  Sedgeford,  Castle  Acre, 
Stamford  Hall,  and  Bramford. 
On  the  Fosse  there  are,  Ditchford  in  Gloucestershire; 
Halford,    Stanford,    Stoney    Ford    and    Bretford,    in 
Warwickshire;   Sharnford  in  Leicestershire;  Shelford, 
Bridgeford  and  Langford,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Fordgam  Helen  Luedhog,  at  the  end  of  Kraig  Vorwyn, 
co.  Merioneth,  a  Roman  road.     (Reynolds,  p.  449.) 
An  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  county  maps  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  districts  have  been  carefully  surveyed, 
would  readily  enable  a  person  to  explain  on  the  same 
principles,  nearly  all  other  names  of  places  which  ter- 
minate in  Ford.     Enough  is  shewn  here  to  prove  that 
this  word  has  quite  as  much  connexion  with  the  Roman 
period,  as  the  Strettons,    Streatleys,    Stratfords,    and 
the  Chesters,  are  reported  to  have.    Only  one  instance 
occurs  to  me  of  a  direct  corruption  from  the  Latin 
Vadum,  which  is  Wades  Mill,  on  the  Ermine  Street. 
Frankton.     It  is  difficult  to  make  any  thing  out  satis- 
factorily about  this  prefix.     Llywarc  Hen  in  his  Elegy 
on  Cynddylan,  says, 

Ni  >,at'ai  Franc  tanc  o'i  ben. 
From  his  mouth  the  Frank  would  not  get  the  word  of  peace. 
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Upon  which  passage  Owen  Pughe  asks,  did  the  Franks 
•  migrate  with  the  Saxons,  in  such  numbers,  as  to  cause 
the  introduction  of  their  name  into  this  island,  as  a  se- 
parate body  of  people  I  I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to 
account  for  it. 

Frank  ton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury.    Welsh  Frank- 
ton,  North  East  of  Oswestry.     English  Frankton,  and 
Frankton  Grange,  North  of  Cockshut. 
Gartrkk  Road;  South  East  of  Leicester.      It  runs  bo- 

tw.-.u  (iivat  .in.l    Little  Stratton,   which  lyini; '"lose  upon 

it,  sufficiently  indicate  its  Roman  origin.   After  it  reaches 

Cross   Harrow   Hill,   its   course   is  uncertain.     It   here 

leaves  a  circular  and  a  square  encampment  about  a  mil*- 

to   the  North,  but  seems  to  point  uncertainly  to   the 

South.     I  conceive  it  took  its  namo  from  the  Celt.  gar> 

sylva,  and  tre,  vicus,  because  it  leads  to  the  villages  on 

the  borders  of  Rockingham  forest. 
Grave  ;   more  frequent  as  a  prefix,  than  a  termination. 

M.  Goth.  Graba,  fossa,  fovea? 

Gravenor;   Barnet's  Graves  near   Buildwas;   Hargrave, 

co.  Salop ;  North  East  End  of  the  Long  Mountain. 

Corngreaves,  co.  Worcester. 

Graveley,  oo.  Cambridge;  Graveley,  co.  Hertford. 

Graven  Hill,  one  mile  South  of  Bicester. 

Graveney ;  Gravesend,  oo.  Kent. 

Gravcnhurst,  co.  Bedford. 
Haoley.     Celt,  haga,  hat,  Sylva. 

Little  Hagley,  and  Great  Hagley,   near  Presteign,  co. 
Radnor.   Hagley,  co.  Worcester. 
Halghton,  Haughton  ;   Celt.  Hal,  collis:  hang,  and  au; 
M.  Goth,  hauh,  C.  Brit,  ucha,  altus. 

Haughton,  near  Willey ;  near  Ellesmere ;  near  Shiffhal. 

Halghton,  North  East  of  West  Felton.    Hence  Halston. 

Halghton  (four),  North  of  Ellesmere. 

Haughton  Moss,  and  Haughton  Thorn,  co.  Chester. 
Ham  ;  a  termination  implying  a  dwelling-place.      Some- 
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times  a  prefix,  but  more  frequently  final.  Celt.  Bret. 
A.  Sax.  S.  Goth.  Teut.  ham ;  Germ,  hamm ;  Isl.  Dan. 
heim  ;  Flem.  hem,  domus,  a  home  as  we  should  say. 
And  thus,  a  homestead;  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Berk- 
hamstead,  (A.  Sax.  beorg,  collis,  ham,  habitatio,  and 
Stead,  locus)  are  names  referable  to  this  etymology. 
In  Shropshire  we  have  Atcham,  corrupted  from  Atting- 
ham,  and  this  again  from  Atingeham  (Domesday)  Celt. 
At,  terra,  extremitas,  fines ;  ing,  locus  angustus. 
Trentham,    &c.   the  seat   of  his   Grace  the    Duke  of 

Sutherland,  on  the  Trent. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  termination  is  abundant. 

Hatton.  The  affixes  of  Hat,  Had,  Hath,  Eath,  Eth, 
are  all  respectively  corrupted  from  Heath. 

Hawkstone  ;  there  must  be  some  engrafturo  of  the 
A.  Sax.  here  upon  the  M.  Goth,  hauh,  altus.  The 
C.  Brit,  has  uc,  altus.  In  Sussex,  near  Lewis  is  the 
Camp  of  White  Hawk,  both  referable  to  the  same 
source,  as  are  most  composites  in  Ox,  such  as  Oxenton 
Hill,  North  of  Cheltenham,  &c. 
Hawkridge  Hill,  co.  Somerset. 
Hawks  Tor,  co.  Cornwall. 

Hay  ;  Celt.  Hai ;  Isl.  heide;  Germ,  hain,  Sylva.  Lat.  Barb. 

haia ;  A.  Sax.  haga,  agellus.    (See  Glossary,  sub  voce.) 

The  Hayes  near  Abberbury.     Hampton  Hayes,  North 

of  Worthin.     Albion  Hayes,  near  Preston  Gobbalds. 
The  Hay,  betwixt  Madeley  and  Coalport.     The  Hay, 
near  Chetton.     Horsehay,  South  of  Wellington. 

Hayden  Way  ;  the  Icknield  Street  has  this  name  from 
Coughton  to  Studley,  co.  Warwick ;  betwixt  these  two 
places  it  passes  along  high  ground,  and  as  all  Roman 
roads  were  usually  elevated  above  the  adjacent  soil,  it 
perhaps  took  its  name  from  the  Celt,  hoe,  terra  ele- 
vata  supra  campum. 

Hope,  in  composition,  denotes  a  small  valley  between  two 
mountains.     Celt.  Hope.  id. 
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With  this  agrees  the  position  of  Hope  Bowdler,  Hope- 
say,  Millichope,    Birchhope,  East   of  the   Stiperstone, 
Middlehope,    Easthope,    Ratlinghope,  Hopton,    West- 
hope,  co.  Salop. 
Hurst  ;  (See  Glossary,  sub  voce.) 
The  Hurst,  near  Worthin.     Mulhurst,  North  West  of 
( >s\vi«stry. 
Knaves   Castle,   Neves   Castle:    a   name    indicative   of 
position :    nab,  neb,   nef  in  Celt,  being  the  same,   and 
all  allusive  to  altitude ;  knave  and  neve,  seem  to  come 
from  this  source.     Isl.  nauf:    S.  Goth,   nabb,  promon- 
torium. 

Knaves  Castle,  North  of  Presteign,  co.  Radnor. 
Neves  Castle,  near  Build  was. 

Knaves  Castle,  on  the  Watlino  Street,  two  miles  West 
of  ETOCETuii  or  Wall. 
Lane;  several  Roman  Ways  have  this  appellation,  and 
whenever  lanes  run  straight  forward  for  a  considerable 
distance  and  are  of  uniform  width,  they  bear  evident 
symptoms  of  a  remote  formation.  Thus,  the  Ermine 
Street  in  the  North  part  of  Rutlandshire  is  called  Horn 
Lane,  and  a  part  of  it  in  Richmondshire  Lemtno  Lane. 
Lonodown  Lane  or  the  Ridge  Way,  comes  from  the  South 
of  Warwickshire,  and  joins  the  Watling  Street  near 
Kilsby,  co.  Northampton,  it  runs  betwixt  Willoughby 
and  Grandborough,  Lower  Shuckburgh,  Boddington,  a 
mile  below  which  place  it  joins  the  Welsh  Road  or 
Welshman's  Road,  and  goes  thence  to  Wallow  Bank 
and  Arbury  Banks. 

Banbury  Lane;  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  Welshman's 
road. 
Fenn  Lanes  ;  run  from  Manduessedum  on  the  Watling 
Street,  through  Fenny  Drayton  to  Cadeby.  Q?  if 
Roman. 
Coal  Pit  Lanes  ;  run  from  the  Fosse  to  the  Watling 
Street,   near  Lutterworth.      Q?  if  Roman. 
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Hereford  Lane,  the  Watling  Street;  South  of  Aymestry, 
co.  Hereford,  is  so  called. 

Rycote  Lane,  a  road  running  from  Thame  to  Dorches- 
ter, co.  Oxford,  with  a  Cold  Harbour  on  it. 

Trench  Lane  ;  South  East  of  Newport,  co.  Salop ;  an- 
other leading  from  Droitwich,  South  East  to  Flyford 
Flavel,  co.  Worcester ;  and  another  from  the  Watling 
Street  at  Wellington  to  Newport. 

Leming  Lane  ;  a  name  which  the  Ermine  Street  has  in 
co.  Richmond. 

Salter's  Lane  ;  a  road  leading  from  Cholmondeley 
Chapel  to  Holt,  North  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Chester. 
Salter's  Lane,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  East  of 
Tardebigg,  co.  Worcester,  leading  from  Besley  on 
the  Icknield  Street.  (See  Salter's  Road,  Salter 
Street.) 

Knar  Lane  is  a   Roman  road  running  from  Ixworth, 
through  Barningham,   Gasthorpe,    East    Harling,  and 
Attleborough,  to  Norwich. 
Little   Worth  ;    a  hamlet,   or  little  village.      A.  Sax. 

worthy  platea,  vicus.     (See  Worth.) 

Littleworth,  in  the  parish  of  Little  Wenlock. 

Littleworth,  North  of  Norbury. 

Littleworth,  near  Compton  Winyate,  co.  Warwick. 

Littleworth,  close  to  Gretton,  co.  Gloucester. 

Littleworth,  West  of  Aylesbury. 

Littleworth,  South  West  of  Biggleswade. 
Ley  ;    A.  Sax.  ley,  leag,  campus. 

Leighton,  Leaton,  Leegomery,  Hadley,  Kinnersley,  Daw- 
ley,  Broseley,  Madeley,  Astley,  Willey,  Linley,  Nor- 
ley,  Caughley,  Harley,  Henley,  Froddesley,  Langley, 
Sturchley,  Claverley,  Cloverley,  Glazeley,  Billingsley, 
Minsterley,  Habberley,  Tasley,  Hughley,  Astley,  Ruck- 
ley,  Henley,  Pulley,  Bitterley,  &c. 
Low.     (v.  p.  92.) 

Beslow,  Onslow,  Whittingslow  near  Acton  Scott,  Muns- 
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low,  Peplow,  near  Market  Drayton,  Branelow  East  of 

Bury  Ditches. 
Maiden  Castle.  The  appellation  of  Maiden  as  applied 
to  castles  lias  hitherto  been  a  difficulty,  which  those  who 
have  tried  to  explain  it,  have  not  successfully  overcome. 
It  has  absurdly  enough  been  thought  to  be  a  castle 
that  was  n.vtT  taken:  in  this,  as  in  every  other  name 
of  a  place  where  we  are  able,  we  must  Beck  for  tli. 
Etymology  in  tin-  (Vlti<\  Mad,  Med,  Mod,  Mat,  and 
Madien,  signify  an  eminence  or  elevation ;  thus  Maiden 
Cattle,  will  mean  a  castle  on  a  height.  As  is  Maiden 
Bower,  near  Dunstable;  Maiden  Bower,  betwixt  the 
Akeman  Street  and  Staple  Barton,  co.  Oxford ; 
Maiden  Castle  in  Cheshire;  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dur- 
ham ;  Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester ;  and  Maiden 
Castle  in  Stainmore,  Westmoreland.  The  three  last 
of  these  are  Roman  works,  and  I  beliove  the  two 
others  likewise.  That  part  of  the  Watling  Street  (see 
the  second  Iter  of  Antoninus)  which  passes  through 
Vorreda  (quasi  Ford)  or  Whelp  Castle,  in  Westmore- 
land, to  Caer  Vorwyn,  Magna  (that  is,  C.  Brit,  mawr, 
pronounced  vawr,  magnus)  or  Thirlwall  Castle  in  North- 
umberland, on  the  Picts  or  Severus'  Wall,  is  still  called 
the  Maiden  Way.  It  derived  this  name  either  because 
it  was  a  raised  road,  as  the  Roman  roads  generally  are, 
or  else,  which  seems  more  likely,  from  its  passing  by 
Maiden  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and  by  a  small  fort 
called  Maidemiold,  betwixt  Crackenthorp  and  Kirby 
Thorp,  on  the  same  line.  In  either  case  Maiden  Way 
is  synonymous  with  Highway.  On  the  same  principles 
may  be  explained  Caer  Vorwyn  or  Caer  Vorran,  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Tippal  on  the  Maiden  Way,  in 
Westmoreland.  Dolforwtn,  a  ruined  castle,  built  by 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn,  Circa  1065 — 1073,  above  the 
Severn,  between  Beriew  and  Newtown  in  Montgomery- 
shire, and  Caer  Forwtn  a  large  circular  entrenchment 
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above  the  river  Alwen  in  Denbighshire.  Vorwyn  or 
Morwyn,  signifies  in  C.  Brit,  a  maiden,  for  the  two 
words  are  identical,  as  V  is  never  initial  in  C.  British, 
though  often  pronounced  so,  as  in  the  instance  above, 
of  Vawr  for  Mater,  where  in  such  cases  the  initials 
of  the  words  in  their  primary  sense  are  either  B  or 
M,  and  the  V  consonant  is  governed  by  one  of  them. 
Thus  Caer  Vorwyn,  Caer  Fortoyn,  and  Dolforwyn  mean 
Maiden  Castle,  which  again  springs  out  of  the  Celt. 
Mad,  Madien,  Med,  Mod,  Mor,  (C.  Brit.  Morvcyn),  and 
Mot:  so  that  the  words  are  synonymous. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  Etymology  of  Morf,  a 
large  tract  of  land  lying  very  high,  to  the  East  of 
Bridgenorth,   which  was  formerly  a  forest. 

Mare;  as  the  instances  where  this  name  occurs  are  at 
places  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
it  is  most  likely  deduced  from  the  A.  Sax.  mere,  ex- 
celsus,  summits,      (v.  pp.  173,  174.) 
Maer  Way,  a  road  North  West  of  Maer,  and  Chapel 
Chorlton,  co.  Stafford. 
Mare  Ridges,  South  West  of  Englefield,  co.  Berks. 
Mare  Way   Hill,  on  Roman  road,   near   Eriswell,  co. 

Suffolk. 
Meer  Bach  Hill,  co.  Hereford. 

Neachley  Hill,  East,  and  Nedge  Hill,  West  of  Shifmal, 
co.  Salop.  Netchwood,  South  of  Monk  Hopton.  Celt. 
neach,  neck,  a  It  us. 

Neen.  Celt,  nene,  nant,  and  plur.  neene,  rivus:  and 
Celt,  nen,  altus.  It  is  a  choice  betwixt  the  two,  as 
either  will  suit  the  position  of  those  places  where  the 
name  occurs.  Neenton,  Neen  Satage,  or  Upper  Neen, 
co.  Salop,  are  upon  the  river  Rea.  Neen  Sollers  lies 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  between  this  stream  and 
Mill  Brook.  The  river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire, 
hence  derives   its  name. 

Oul;   in  composition,  denotes  a  dwelling-place  or  habi- 
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tation.     Celt,    oul,  habitatio.      It   is  synonymous   with 

the  C.  Brit,  lie,  a   place,  spot,  or  situation. 

In  Shropshire  there  is  Oulton,  North  East  of  Newport; 
Choulton,  near  Billing's  Ring;  Edgeboulton,  near  Shaw- 
bury;    Soul  ton    Hall,  near  Wem;    Houleston,  North 
of  Middle. 
Pan;  either  simple  or  in  composition.     Pan  is  the  same 

as  Pm,  according  to  Bullet  and  Baxter,  and  in  Celt. 

and  C.  Brit,  the  word  means  caput,  promontorium,  as 

it    likewise   MirninVs    in    Hebrew.      Any    hiirh    place   will 

therefore  be  called  Pan.     Thus  there  is 

Pancom  Stone,  close  to  Shobdon,  co.   Hereford. 

Pan  Castle,  a  small  oval  camp  close  to  Whitchurch. 

Pan   Pudding  Hill,   near  Bridgenorth. 

Pans  Hill,  close  to   Boarstall,  co.  Buckingham. 

Panson,  near  Hanwood,  co.  Salop. 

Panshington,  South  West  of  Hartlebury,  co.  Worcester. 

Penly,  near  Ellesmere. 

Pendlestono  Rock,  near  Bridgenorth. 
Pim  Hill,  quasi  PinhiU,  Celt,  pin,  summitas. 
Port  Way  ;   this  is  a  very  usual  term  for  a  Roman  road, 

and  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  lines  of  communica- 
tion, in  all  places  where  it  occurs,  were  originally  formed 

by  the  Romans,  and  took  this  name  in  consequence. 

The  Watling  Street,  near  Burghill,  co.  Hereford,  has 
a  place  on  it  bearing  this  name. 

North  of  Kirtlington,  co.  Oxford,  the  Portway  crosses 
Wattlebank  or  Avesditch,  to  Ploughley  Him. 

Port  Way,  a  Roman  road,  North  East  of  Andover. 

Port  Way,  midway  betwixt   Leominster  and   Tenbury. 

A  little  North  of  Orleton,  co.  Hereford,  there  is  a 
Port  Way,  leading  from  the  Ludlow  and  Leominster 
road,  four  miles  and  a  half  South  of  the  former  place, 
down    Green   Lane  to  Croft  Ambrey  Camp. 

There  is  a  Port  Way  in  co.  Hants. ;  another,  co.  Wilts. 
(Archseol.   v.   viii.  p.   100,)  another,    co.   Norfolk.     A 
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road  in  Berkshire,  East  and  West  of  Wantage,  is 
called  the  Port  Way,  it  continues  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  to  Wallingford,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  Ro- 
man origin.     Id.  near  Aynho,  co.  Northampton. 

Port  Way,  betwixt  Tan  worth,  co.  Warwick,  and  the 
Icknield  Street.    (See  Salter  Street.) 

Port  Way,  in  the  parish  of  Hardwick,  co.  Cambridge. 

Port'  Way,  on  the  road  from  Wangford  to  Eriswell, 
co.   Suffolk ;  Roman. 

Port  Way,  two  miles  South  East  of  Dudley,  co.  Wor- 
cester, leading  by  Causeway  Green,  Harborne,  and 
Selly  Oak. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  this  is  part  of  a  line  of 
Roman  communication  from  the  Watling  Street  below 
Penkridge  to  Alcester,  passing  by  Crateford,  Standi - 
ford,  the  Ford  Houses,  Wolverhampton,  Cockshut 
Colliery,  Sedgeley  Beacon,  Sedgeley,  Cotwall  End, 
Dudley,  Portway,  Causeway  Green,  Harborne,  and 
Selley  Oak,  where  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  the  West,  through  Bromsgrove  to  Droit- 
wich ;  the  other  taking  the  course  of  some  bye-ways 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  King's  Norton,  at  which 
place  there  is  a  straight  line  of  road  to  Forhill,  where 
it  joins  the  Icknield  Way,  coming  in  directly  from 
Alcester,  due  South.  . 

Sautry,  Sawtry  Way;  I  conceive  this  began  at  a  more 
important  road  at  Thetford,  three  miles  South  of  Ely, 
on  the  Roman  way  from  Cambridge  into  Norfolk, 
and  went  from  hence  to  Streathara,  Wilburton,  Had- 
denham,  (betwixt  here  and  Earith  it  is  called  Had- 
denham  Causeway,)  Needingworth,  leaving  St  Ives  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  Houghton.  At  this  place  its  title 
of  Sawtry  Way  begins,  and  continues  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  till  the  road  in  short,  joins  the  Ermine  Street, 
two  miles  North  of  Alconbury  Hill.  A  mile  beyond 
this  point  of  junction,  it  reaches   Sawtry  All  Saints, 
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from  which  it  takes  its  name :  and  this  again  derives 
it  from  the  Celt.  *a«,  parvus  collis,  from  being  placed 
on  a  superior  eminence  to  the  surrounding  villages 
above  the  Fens.  The  Sawtry  Way  appears  to  be 
an  early  line  of  communication. 
Siien,  Shine;  Celt.  y$cenny  ken ;  Celt,  and  Ir.  kin,  caput. 
Shincton,  co.  Salop. 

Shenston,  near  Chaddesley  Corbet,  co.  Worcester. 
Shenston,  co.  Stafford. 

To  tho  same  etymon  may  bo  referred  Kinlot,  Kinver, 
Kinfare,   Kinnardslcy,  Sec. 
Peddar    Way.      There   are   two   Roman   roads   in    the 
county   of  Norfolk    of  this   name,   ono   of  which   falls 
into  the  otlx  r. 

The  chief  Peodar  Way  is  ninety-six  miles  long,  com- 
mencing at  Stratford  le  Bow,  in  Essex,  and  Until 
nating  at  Holme  on  tho  Sea,  in  Norfolk.  It  runs 
direct  from  station  to  station,  though  at  each  of 
them  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  angularity.  From 
its  commencement  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  through  Wood- 
ford and  Epping,  until  it  reaches  Harlow,  (where 
Homan  remains  have  been  found,)  its  course  is  very 
devious.  From  Harlow  till  its  termination,  the  line 
is  direct  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to 
village;  but  tho  chief  bearing  varies,  until  it  touch.- 
Norfolk,  when  its  direction  is  quite  straight.  From 
Harlow  it  goes  to  Bishop  Stortford  and  Newport, 
thence  to  Great  Chesterford  and  Worstead  Lodge,  at 
which  latter  place  it  crosses  the  Via  Devana.  Cross- 
ing Balsham  Dyke,  it  thenco  passes  through  New- 
market, Barton  Mill,  Lord's  Hut,  North  of  Mildenhall, 
Brandon,  Mundford,  Hilborough,  Swaffham,  Castle 
Acre,  Fring,  Sedgeford,  and  ends  at  tho  quadran- 
gular work  of  Holme  on  the  Sea. 
The  other  Peddar  Way  commences  at  I x worth,  co. 
Suffolk,   and   passes   by   Stanton   St   John's,    between 
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East  Wreetham  and  Illingworth  to  Tottington :  being 
clearly  traceable  for  thirteen  miles.     South  of  Swaff- 
ham  it  is  called  the   Walsingham  Way,  and  here  it 
unites  with  the  preceding  Peddak  Way.     Q?  Peddar 
Way.     Pedestris  ?      Promp.    Parv.     Pedde,  calathus ; 
Peddar,  calathus  piscarius.      Celt,  pedd,  pes!      Was 
the  chief  supply   of  fish   for   the   Romans   from   the 
Northern  seas  to  London  by  this  road  ? 
Pulley  ;    Celt.  Ptcl,  locus  sylvestris,  uliginosus,  as  it  was 
temp.   Edw.  I.  1300,  being  included  in  the  Forest  of 
Lithewood.     Polelie,   Domesday.     Pollerdine,  North  of 
Ratlinghope.     Bullerdine.     Polraere,  West  of  Hanwood. 
Rao  ;  a  prefix  denoting  something  small.    Celt.   Rag,  par- 
vus. Ragleth,  (or  the  little  portion?)  near  Church  Stretton, 
from  the  preceding  root,  and  letky  pars,  and  underneath  it, 
Ragdon  and  Ragbatch.    If  this  derivation  be  sound,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  author, 
Ragleth  will  literally  mean  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  mountains  which  are  seen  in  this  part  of  Shrop- 
shire.    Helmeth  which  is  the  next  height  to  the  North, 
signifies  the  middle  height,  or  rock  that  is  the  middle 
hill   between    Caer    Caradoc,  and  Ragleth,  for   Hazier 
Hill  is  a  hill  of  insignificant  altitude. 
Riddings  ;    can  the  name  of  the   two   places,  ono   near 
Broseley,  the  other  near  Ludlow,  which  are  similar  to 
this,  be   derived   from  the  Celt,  and  C.   Brit.   Rhudd, 
ruber,    on    account    of    the   colour   of  their  soil?     It 
is  rather    remarkable   that    at   the    former  place,    the 
colour  of  the  land  suddenly  changes  to  this  hue.     Or 
do    they    take    their    name    from    the    A.    Sax.  hred- 
dan,  liberare,  that  is,  land  cleared  of  wood,  redeemed 
from  forests?    There  is  Ridding  Wood,  near  Maer,  co. 
Stafford. 
Ridge  Way  ;   so  called  because  it  takes  its  course  along 
a  ridge  or  elevated  land.     A.  Sax.  hricg,  dorsum.    Thus 
the  Ridgeway  in  Warwickshire,  which  begins  two  miles 
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West  of  Alcester,  runs  along  some  high  land,  parallel 
with  tho  Hayden  Way,  past  the  Arbours^  to  Bed 
Ditch  for  Beven  miles.  For  the  same  reason  Ridgeway, 
two  miles  South  West  of  Powick,  and  Ridgeway  be- 
tween Stanford  Bishop  and  Mathon,  co.  Worcester, 
are  so  called.  And  tho  Ridgeway  between  Edgeton 
and  Castlr  Ring,  co.  Shropshire.  Uudgr  Wood  near 
Broseley.  Rudge  Heath  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire.  Ridgeway  joins  the  Fosse  in  Leices- 
tershire, North  East  of  Barkby.  The  Ridgeway  Road 
from  Pembroke  to  Tenby. 
Road,  see  Gartree,   Bayden. 

Robin  Hood.  To  this  bold  out-law  are  attributed  many 
tiling-  \\hi<'h  the  ignorant  cannot  otherwise  explain 
than  by  referring  them  to  his  agency.  Thus  wo  have 
among  many  other  things  assigned  to  him  throughout 
England,    the  following: 

Robin  Hood's  Chair,  Nesscliff.     Robin  Hood's  Butts,  on 
Wapley  Hill,  six  miles  North  East  of  Kington,  co. 
Hereford.      Robin  Hood's   Butts,  co.   York.      Robin 
Hood's  Butts,  tumuli  on  the  Long  Myndd,  co.  Salop. 
Robin   Hood's    Farm,   co.    Warwick.      Robin  Hood's 
Stride,  co.  Derby.     Robins  Wood  Hill,  South  of  Mat- 
son,  co.  Gloucester.     Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  two 
upright  stones  near  Gunwade  Ferry,  Peterborough. 
Rush  ;    in   composition   is    most   naturally   derived   from 
the   A.    Sax.    rite,  juncus,    implying  that   the   villages 
into  which  this  compound  enters  are,  or  at  least  were, 
upon  wet,  rushy  land. 

Rushmoor,  South  of  Longdon  on  Tern,  co.  Salop. 
Rushbury,  co.  Salop.      Rushton,  under  the  Wrekin. 
Rushden  South  East  of  Baldock,  co.   Hertford. 
Rushdcn,  co.  Northampton. 
Rushton,  Rockingham  Forest,  co.  Nottingham. 
Shelve;  simple,  and  in  composition.      Ir.  scealp,  a  cliff. 
Gael,   sgealb,    fragmentum    lapidis.       Shelve  under   the 
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Stiperstones.  Shelf,  near  Betton.  Leaton  Shelf.  Shel- 
vocke,  near  Oswestry.  This  may  suit  as  the  ety- 
mon of  our  Shropshire  names,  though  I  fear  it 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  some  elsewhere,  such  as  Shel- 
ford,  co.  Cambridge;  Shelton,  co.  Bedford,  and  some 
others. 

Sleap,  Slepe  ;  the  Eslepe  of  Domesday ;  it  lies  on  high 
land  South  West  of  Wem.  Ir.  sliav,  sleibh ;  Gael. 
diabh,  mons. 

Spoon,  Spunhill  ;  (A.  Sax.  spoon,  cremium,  fomes  ?) 
Spoonley,  near  Market  Drayton.  Spoonbill  Wood, 
near  Round  Acton.  Spunhill,  South  of  Ellesmore.  Spone- 
bed  Hill,  near  Painswick,  co.  Gloucester.  Spoonley,  in 
Wychwood  Forest,  co.  Oxford.  Spon  Lane,  West 
Bromwich,  co.  Stafford.  Spon  Lane,  betwixt  Grendon, 
co.  Leicester  and  the  Watling  Street. 

Staple    Hill  ;    (for   its   Etymology  see   remarks   under 
Mitchell's  Fold.) 
Staple,  co.    Somerset. 

Stapleton,  vulgo  dictum  Steppiton,  co.  Salop;   id.  Cam- 
bridge ;  id.  Gloucester ;   id.  Leicester. 
Stapeley  Hill,  under  Corndon,  co.  Montgomery. 
Staple  Hill,  South  of  Alcester.     Staple  Hill,  North  of 

Wellesbourne  Hastings,  co.   Warwick. 
Stapleton  Hill,  North  East  of  Presteign. 
Stapleford  Park,  near  Melton  Mowbray. 
Stapleton,  the  encampment  of  Richard  III.  Defore  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,   South  of  Market   Bosworth. 
Stapleford,  co.   Salop. 

Stapleford,  co.  Cambridge ;  id.  Hertford ;  id.  Lincoln ; 
id.  Nottingham ;  id.  Wilts. ;  id.  Essex ;  id.  East  of 
Maer,  co.  Stafford. 

Stok,    Stoke,    Stocking;    a  prefix   derived  from  the    A. 
Sax.    stoc,   locus;    and  often  final,  as    Wood  Stock,   A. 
Sax.    Wude   Stocy  syl varum  locus. 
Stokesay,  Stockton. 
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Stoke   St  Milborough,   a   place   celebrated  for   one   of 

Milhurga's    Miracles,    (v.    Capgravii    Legeiula   Nova.) 

win  iv   tin  v   aro  fully  related. 
Stocking,   near  Onibury. 
Stocking,  near  Bittorley. 
Stocking,  near  Stokesay. 
Stocking,  North  of  Clifford,  co.  Hereford. 
Cold  Stocking. 
No  Stockings,   on   Roman   road,    betwoon    Casterford, 

and  Strctton,  co.  Rutland. 
Stone,   Stone y  ;    this    epithet    is    indicative    of    Roman 
thoroughfare       The  proofs  that   might  bo  quoted  are 
very  considerable.     Tho  following,  taken  casually,   will 
furnish   sufficient  illustration. 
On    tho  Fosse.     Stony   Holds,  a  milo  North  of  Beno- 

nis.     Stoney  Ford,  below  Stretton  on  Dunsmorc,  co. 

Warwick. 
On  the  Watling  Street.     Stoney  Stratford,  co.   Buck- 
ingham.    Stoney  Ford  on  Watling  Street,  co.  Salop. 

Stoney  Stretton,   betwixt  Shrewsbury   and  Westbury. 
Mi'Mleton  Stoney,  co.  Oxford.     Stoney  Gate,  one  mile 

South  East  of  Leicester,   on  the  Oartree  Road. 
Stone    Bridge,   on   the    Roman   road,   betwixt    Barton 

and  Cambridge. 
Stone    Cross,    half   a   mile   North   of    Horseheath,    by 

which  a  Roman  road  passes,  co.  Cambridge. 
Stonecfield,  on  the  Akeman  Street. 
Street;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  labour  to  adduce 
.all  tho  instances  where  S  treat,  Stret,  and  Strat  enter 
into  the  composition  of  words  on  Roman  roads,  I  shall 
thereforo  confine  my  romarks  to  places  little  known.  In 
Kent  and  Essex  "Streets'"  constantly  occur,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  owing  to  tho  lengthened  occupation  and  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  these  two  counties.  Hare  Street 
is  a  very  frequent  name  in  Essex,  and  may  be  referred 
to  the  A.  Sax.  here,  exercitus.      (See  Cold  Harbour.) 
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Green  Street;  North  of  High  Wycombe.  Near  Sand- 
wich. South  of  Toynham,  on  Roman  road  to  Dovor. 
South  of  Crowhurst.  Green  Street  Green,  between 
Farnborough  and  Chelsfield,  co.  Kent.  Green  Street, 
on  Roman  road,  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  Braugh- 
ing. 

Kind  Street  ;  near  Midlewich,  co.  Chester.  Condate 
has  been  placed  upon  it  by  some  writers,  (v.  Cam- 
den, vol.  iii.  p.  57) 

King  Street  ;  another  name  allusive  to  the  Roman 
period.  Thus  we  have  King  Street,  a  branch  out  of 
the  Ermine  Street,  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire ; 
it  runs  due  North,  past  Uflbrd,  Greatford,  and  Car 
Dyke  in  Rutlandshire  to  Bourn  and  Sleaford.  (See 
Hi  i.lo(  k's    Road.) 

Kino  Street;  the  road  from  the  Depot  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  the  Watling  Street  at  Pitchfonl  has  this  name, 
time  miles  and  a  half  from  the  county  town,  which 
renders  it  likely  that  the  way  is  of  Roman  origin, 
especially  when  we  see  it  is  a  vicinal  road  from  the 
Watling  Street,  to  a  place  that  is  upon  one  of  its 
branch  i 

Kino  Street;  two  miles  East  of  Woodoot  and  Pave 
Lane.   co.   Salop. 

MoNKSPATii  Street  ;  a  road  in  Warwickshire,  direct 
from  Henley  in  Arden  to  Birmingham,  bears  this  name 
for  two  miles ;   when  it  is  changed  to  Shirley  Street. 

Salter  Street  runs  Southwards  from  Shirley  Street 
to  Tyburn  Lane  and  Tanworth,  two  miles  West  of 
which  is  Portwatj,  rather  more  than  midway  between 
this  village  and  the  Ieknield  Way,  co.  Warwick.  (See 
Salter's  Lank.) 

Salter's  Road,  near  the  Ermine  Street,  co.  Lincoln; 
it  h;is  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  tho 
Romans  for  bringing  salt  from  Holland  over  Brigend 
Causey   to   Leicester,     (v.  Camden,    vol.    ii.   p.  3">y.) 
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Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  a  Roman  road,  which 
lias,  I  believe,  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 
topographers.  It  commences  at  Gloucester,  which  is 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquaries  supposed  to 
be  the  Glevum  of  Antoninus,  and  terminates  at  its 
junction  with  tho  road  which  passes  by  Magna,  or 
Kenchester,  just  above  Ocle  Pyechard.  From  Glou- 
cester, I  connivr  the  road  went  to  Newent,  a  mile 
North  of  which  place  it  leaves  a  Cold  Harbour,  to 
tho  West.  Thence  to  Castlo  Tump,  Dymock,  Rose 
Hill,  Little  Marcle,  Cromwell's  Walls,  Stretton  Gran- 
dison,  after  which  it  joins  tho  road  above-mentioned 
six  miles  and  a  half  North  East  of  Hereford. 
II.M.1.S  this,  anotln-r  undrsi-rilMMl  road  srnns  t<>  have 
started  from  the  same  city,  and  have  gono  North- 
wards, keeping  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  West.  Six 
miles  North  of  Gloucester  wo  have  Harridgo  or  Har- 
wi.h  Sttv.t,  on  the  West;  Stonend,  Stonewall,  Burg- 
hill,  to  the  East,  and  Gadbury  Banks  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  single-ditched  work,  through  which  tho 
road  passes.  Higher  up  about  a  mile,  is  a  Port 
Way ;  afterwards  we  find,  close  on  the  left  or  West- 
ern side,  Keys  End,  and  Kaisend  Street,  (Caesar 
Street?)  The  Rye  Street,  Birts  Street,  and  a  milo 
to  the  right,  Roberfe-end  Street.  On  tho  left,  Wain 
Street,  leading  to  Rii.ru ry  Camp  above  Ledbury,  and 
thus  it  proceeds,  leaving  Pool-end  Street  to  the  East 
under  the  Malvern  Hills,  upon  which  are  two  re- 
markable entrenchments,  till  it  reaches  Great  Mal- 
vern. 
Silver  Street.  Not  unusual  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned counties.  Does  not  this  come  from  the  Lat. 
syha?  just  as  we  say  Wood  Street  at  the  present 
day?  Silver  Street,  North  of  Stowmarket. 
Stone  Street,  co.  Hereford.  This  began  at  Magna 
Castra   or   Kenchester.  and  went  to  Caer   Leon. 
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Stone  Street,  co.  Surrey.     This  began  at  Kingston  on 
Thames,  and   passed   through    Leatherhead,   Dorking, 
Ockley,     Slinford,     Billinghuret,      Pulborough,     Cold 
Waltham,   Bignor,  Cold   Harbour,  and  ended  at  Chi- 
chester. 
Street  Forelog  ;    this    branches    to    the    North    out    of 
the  Roman   trackway  from    Cakr  Sws. 
Sweeny;   Celt.  Siri*  aqua,   fluvius  i     A.   S;i\.   Stein,   por- 
cus  I   as   both   of    the   examples   will   agree    with    the 
former  derivation,   it  seems  capricious  to  reject  it  for 
the    latter.      But    it   is  most    probable    that   these    two 
placos  were  Steitw/tays,  or  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs, 
what    we    constantly     find     mentioned     in    Domesday. 
Sweeny    near    Oswestry,    on    a    small   brook;     Swinny, 
near    Broseley,  on  the  Severn. 
Ton;  a  termination  so  common  that  it  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation.     It  is.  however,  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  prevalency  it    has   among   us,  and   therefore 
1  shall  set  down  the  names  of  those   places  where   it 
occurs. 

Cardeston   (vulgo    dictum.    Canon),      Wellington,    Up- 
pington,   Uffington,   Roddington,    Wellington,  Womer- 
ton,  Burton,  Leighton,  Woolstaston,  EMgeton,  Ruyton, 
Rowton,    Dorrington,    Kemberton,    Culmington,  Ship- 
ton,     Ticklerton,     Eaton,    Eyton,    Preston,    Shineton, 
Donnington,   Chesterton,    Burwarton,    Middleton,  Ac- 
ton, Stretton,   Neenton,  Weston,  Tibberton,  Moreton. 
Tooth  n.i.,    West  of  Chil worth,  co.  Hants. 
Toothill,  near  Rhuddlan.    At  Criccaeth.    Tothill  Fields. 
Tothill,  two  miles    North    West  of  Stowmarket. 
Tothill,  co.   Lincoln.      This  is  a  peculiar  military  earth- 
work, consisting  of  a  wide  deep  ditch  about  seventy 
yards  in  length,  close  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  very 
lofty  round  hill,  which  to  this  day  retains  its  ancient 
appellation  of  Tootehill,  and  from  which   the  name  of 
the  village  is  derived. 
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Toothill,  artificial  Mount,  near  Cockermouth,  Cumb. 

Fairy  Toote,  co.   Dorset. 

Castle  Tute,  near  Cleobury  Mortimer,  co.  Salop. 

Tutbury,    and   perhaps   Tettenhall,    (Teotan-healo)    co. 
Stafford. 

Strictly  writing  Toothill  means  a  speculatory,  from  the 
Gael,  toia  colliculus  exiguus ;  or  the  A.  Sax.  totian, 
eminere.  Totehylle,  specula.  (Catholicon).  ToUhyUe 
or  hey  place  of  lokinge,  conspectus,  teatrum.  (Pkomv. 
Parv.)  Totohylly  Montaignette.  (Palsgrave.)  Hall  in 
his  Chronicle  speaks  of  Totynge  Holes,  or  places  of 
look  out.  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  7W,  to  look 
out  or  upon.  Q!  does  the  Tooter,  or  Cad  to  an 
omnibus,  (Celtic  cad,  garde)  derive  his  title  in  con- 
sequence of  being  a  looker  out  for  passengers,  and 
|HTrhc.l  (iii  :i  s|.ccul.it<»rv  behind,  or  dors  \w  take  it 
from  the  Belg.  tut/ten,  to  blow  a  little  horn.  The 
name  is  appropriate  either  way! 
Trench  ;    a   placo   formerly   surrounded,  or  lying   upon, 

a  ditch,  fosse  or  trench.      Lat.   Barb,  trancheia,   tren- 

keia ;  Fr.   trenchee,  fossa. 

Trench,  (three)  North   of  Ellesmoro. 

Trench  Lane,  Trench  Green,  Trench  Farm,  South   of 
Wem. 

Trench  Lane,  running  from  Droitwich  to  Flyford  Fla- 
vel,  co.  Worcester. 

Trench    Lane,    a    communication   from    the    Ridgeway 

at  Almondesbury  to   Matford  Bridge,   co.  Glouc< 
Vallbts  ;   according  to  its  derivation  from  tho  C.  Brit. 

gvoal,   it   means    strictly   a   place    shut   in,    fenced    or 

sheltered,   a  piece  of  cultivated  ground. 

Vallets,  in   the  North  part  of  the  Forest  of  Wyro. 

Vallets,  South  of  Presteign,  co.   Radnor. 

Castle  Vallet,   South  of  Pilleth,  co.  Radnor. 

Lye  Vallets,  East  of  Hope,  under  Dinmore,  co.  Hereford 

Sallow   Vallets,  North  of  Coleford,   co.   Gloucester. 
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Step  Vallet  Farm,   North  of  Downton  Castle. 
Wall  ;  generally  in  composition,  both  initial  and  final, 
denoting   a  place   surrounded  with   a   waU^   or   agger, 
whether  of  British  or  Roman  origin. 
Eastwall,     Chatwall,     Wall    under    Heywood,   Cotwall, 

Walls  Bank,  Walton  near  High  Ercall. 
Wardinb  ;  a  termination   denoting  a  village,   corrupted 
from    Worthin,  which  comes  from  the  A.   Sax.   Worth, 
platea,    vicus,    and   is   used    both    as   a    prefix   and   a 
termination. 
Shrawardine,  Wrockwardine,  (see  remarks  under  Wre- 

kin),  Fouswardine  near  Sidbury,   Stanwardine,   Eller- 

dine,   Pedwardine,  Belswardine,  Pollerdine,  Ingardino, 

Bullwardine,  Llanvair  Waterdine. 
Way  ;    see    remarks    under   Hayden,    Ridge,    Sawthy, 

Baydon,  Peddar,  Port,  &c. 
Wio,  Wik;  incipient  and  final.     M.  Goth,  weih ;  Celt. 
Germ,  wik ;  A.  Sax.  uric,  vicus. 
Wigwig,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
Wiggin,   near  St   Martin ;   Wigginton,  id. 
Wike,   North  East  of  Much   Wonlock.      The    Wike, 

and   Wykey   Moss,  co.  Salop. 


Nole. — Blackdown.  A  long  range  of  hill  North  West  of 
Honiton  Down,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  small  coni- 
cal mount  like  a  beacon,  which  looks  artificial,  but  is  I 
believe  not  so  ;  it  has  however  probably  been  occupied  as 
a  little  fort  or  speculatory,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Morden  or  Mordle  Pen  Beacon  (Q?  Moridunum?) 
The  ancient  name  of  this  mount  or  beacon  is  preserved 
in  the  adjacent  hamlet  Blackborough  or  Blackburgh. 

Blackdown  Hill,  near  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Cerlctone 

(  In- 

Cardington 

Ilu.-lbee 

Clone 

Huglc 

Cortune 

Hundeslit 
Lach 

The  Leech,  East 
of  (  hild's  Ercalt 

Eslcpe 

Esscford 

Estune 

Slcaj) 

Langeford 

Fordritcshopc 

Forton 

Languolege 

Langlcy 

Hornet 

Lege 

Ley  Hill 

Ledcwic 

Lcdwyke 

Litlcga 

LythHffl? 

Mcrstun 

Mcrtune 

Middeltone 

Midflli  ton 

Munctc 

Mildchope 

Netclic 

Netley 

Plcsham 

Plu&h 

Nortune 

Poosctorn 

Ovre 

Scevintonc 

Piccforde 

Pitchford 

Sudtoldi 

Plivesdonc 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Polelie 

Pulley 

Polrebec 
Rotclingehope 

Pulvcrbatch 
Rattlinghope 

Schcntunc 

Shineton 

Semebre 

Smcrecote 

Smethcot 

Hundred  of 

Stoche 

l»l    It  I  s  1    \  '■. 

Ulestanes 

Lidcberic 
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Hundred  of 
Elnoelstrul.        Brimstrey. 


Hundred  of 

IIodenet  or        North  and 
Odenet.     South  Bradford. 


Aldeberie 

Oldbury 

Elleurdine 

Ellcrdine 

Beghesoure 

Badger 

Eetune 

Bispetone 

Bishton 

Gravehungre 

Gravenor 

Brocton 

Brocton 

Hatune 

Hatton 

Dehocscle 

Deuxhill 

Harpecote 

Eldone 

Hilton 

Hetune 

Eaton  upon  Tern 

Estone 

Aston 

Hortune 

Etone 

Istefelt 

Faventrei 

Faintree 

Lai 

Lea 

Fulvordie 

Fulwardinc 

Letone 

Leighton 

Gleslei 

Glazeley 

Marcemcslie 

Marchamley 

Ingurdinc 

Ingardine 

Mortone 

Morton  Say 

Madolea 

Madeley 

Mortune 

Middelton 

Middleton 

Nortune 

Norton 

Nortone 

Norton 

Odenet 

Hodnet 

Pichetorne 

Prcs 

fnm 

Ruitone 

Ruyton 

Rohalle 

Stochetone 

Stockton 

Savintune 

Sudtone 

Sntton 

Sponelege 

Spoonley 

Ulton 

Hilton 

Stancstune 

WUit 

Willey? 

Stantune 
Stile 
Tirelire 
Uluretone 

Stanton 

Ollerton 

Ulwardelege 

Hundred  of 

Walanccslau 

IIodenet  or 

North  and 

Warre 

Odenet. 

South  Bradford. 

Weme 

Wma 

Achetune 

Acton  Reynard 

Westunc 

Weston 

Alchetune 

Alkington 

Wicford 

Wixliall 

Anclege 

Witehala 

Baitunc 

Bardestune 

Caurahallc 

Cote 

Woodcote 

Derintune 

Hundred  of 

Dodetune 

Lenteurde. 

PURSLOW. 

Draitune 

Drayton 

Adelestune 

Edgton 

Eldredelei 

Brantune 

Broughton  ? 

•_>.ss 


Hundred  of 

Hundred  of 

Lehteubde. 

Purslow. 

Mersetk. 

Buchchallc 

Bucknall 

Haustonc ' 

Chenistctune 

(  luncy  Longuc- 
ville 

Hauretcscote 
Heme 

Harlescot 

(  ltn 

Clan 

Horscforde 

Nortune 

Norbury 

Languefellc 

Pedewrdc 

Bedstone 

Lidum 

Pwll-llc,  East  of 

Lopitonc 

Loppington 

IWlir 

Hyasington 

Mi  tt-urli'i 

Llanvair  Wuti-r- 

Mereabroc 

Maesbrook 

Watredenc 

ilint- 

Mortono 

Morton 

Wistancston 

w  istanstow 

Neaaham 

\i  --. 

Osulvestune 

Oswestry 

Quatford 

S!.<  TlirMllllr 

Quatford 

Sircton 

Soughton  ? 

Hundred  of 

Stodesdonc 

Stottcsdon 

MERSETK. 

Stratun 

Stretton 

Achelai 

Tibetune 

Tibberton 

Aitono 

Tornebcric 

Archclow 

Trange 

Ardintonc 

Eardiston,  East 
of  West  Felton 

Udetone 
Urbetone 

Hudlington? 

Bcrewic 

Berwick 

Walitone 

Bolbec 

Weatone 

Weston 

Catinton 

Kinton 

Weatune 

Chcnanlclci 

Kinnerley 

Withe 

Wykey 

Chenlei 

Wititone 

Wliittington 

Chimerestun 

Wlferesfordc 

Woobiton 

ComintoDc 

Dalelie 

Derniou 

Dodintone 

Dudlcston 

Donitone 

Hundred  of 

Edmendune 

Edgerly  ? 

Ovret. 

Edritunc 

Burcford 

Ellcsmele» 

Ellesmerc 

Claiberic 

Cleobury 

Feltone 

West  Felton 

Comelie 

Forde 

Ford 

Dodentone 

Furtune 

Forton 

Mutone 

Halstune 

Halston 

Tedenesolle 
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Hu 

Recordike. 

ndred  of 

W'rockwardine. 

Hundred  of 

Beteslau 

Betton,  North  of 
M.  Drayton 

Pativtike. 

Franchise  of 

Brochetone 

Brockley  Moor? 

\Y EX  LOCK. 

Burtone 

Bratton  ? 

Abetune 

Alxlun 

Buterie 

Buerton  ? 

Beritunc 

Berrington 

Ccrlecote 

Charlton? 

Broctune 

Brocton 

Ccrlitoiie 

Charlton  Hill 

Buchehale 

Cesdille 

Cheswell  Grange 

Clcie 

Clee 

( lestulle 

Dodefort 

Chinardeacie 

Kinnersley 

Grotintune 

(J  ret  ton 

Corselle 

Lotcis 

Callaughton 

Edealai 

Ludecote 

Lutwych  ? 

l-iishcut  ? 

Kiiuinstru 
Etbretelie 

Ernst  rey 

Madelie 

Madeley 

Etonc 

Eyton?  Eton 

Melicopc 

Millichope 

Constantino  i 

Most  u  lie 

I  I.ni-t  inn- 

Hinstock? 

Oxibola 

Oxcnbold 

Hatlege 

Hadley 

Petelie 

Pcatoii 

Hortune 

Horton 

Preue 

Prene 

Lam-lci 

Riseberic 

Rushbury 

Languedune 

Bdpetune 

Shipton 

Lavelic. 

Law  ley 

Staneweie 

Lega 

Lccgouiery 

Staii  tune 

Stanton 

Lestone 

Leaton 

Stoche 

Stoke  St  Mil- 

( Hitoiie 

Uffington 

borough 

Opetono 

Uppington 

Stope 

Papelaw 

Peplow 

Tichelevorde 

Tick  wood 

Peventone 

Wenlock 

Weidock 

Prestone 
Prestune 

Preston 

Recordine 
Ilochecestre 

Wrockwardine 

Wroxetcr 

Hu 

ndred  of 

Rod  intone 

Roddington 

Sanford 

San  ford 

Recordine. 

Wrockwardine. 

Sawesberie 

Shawbury 

Arcalun 

High  Ercal 

Stoches 

Stoke 

Asnebruge 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Atingeham 

Atcham 

Tetbristone 

Tibberton  ? 

Avochelie 

Uchintune 

Uckington 

Berewic 

Berwick 

Uptone 

Upton  Magna? 
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Hundred  •/ 

Hundred  of 

Recoboine. 

Wbockwaboine. 

RlNLAU. 

Uptane 

Waters  Upton? 

Cantune 

Widcford 

Withyford 

Cbenpitune 

Wrcnton 

Clone 

Clun 

Cluncbcrie 
Cluntune 

Clunbury 

Clunton 

Cosetunc 

Hundred  of 

Egedune 

Kdgtown 

RUIIItT. 

Hope 

Hope 

Beleald 

Obelie 

Ikiichale 

Benthal 

Opetunc 

Hopton 

Cartistunc 

Cardiston 

Posse  lau 

Cirebcrie 

Chirbury 

Sibctunc 

Sibdon 

Duntunc 

Dudatone 

Wantcnouro 

Wentnor 

Embaldcstunc 

Winealei 

Etune 

Fernekge 

Hancwdc 

Han  wood 

Langedunc 

Hundred  (irilntu  or  of, 

Loclehville 

SCIBOPESBEBII 

:.     Shrewsbury 

Luchctune 

M  erase 

Altone 

Mease 

Edclactune 

Pantesberic 

Pontosbury 

Linlcshcllo 

Pole 

Poulton 

Mclam 

Brace  Mcole 

Preatune 

Preston  Hall 

8altone 

Rutune 

Rowton 

Sccntunc 

Udeooto 

Sciropesbcrie 

Shrewsbury 

Udenertune 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Wesberic 
Wetesburg 

Westbury 
Wattlcsborough 

Wibctunc 

Wigcmore 

Hundred  of 

Willarestune 

Woollaston 

WlTENTBEI. 

Bicbctonc 
Cirestoc 

Bicton 

Hundred  of 

Cotardicotc 

Cothercot 

RlNLAU. 

M>  i  it ti in- 

Andreslauc 

Mildctunc 

Beriie 

Muletune 
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Hundred  of 

Hundred  of 

WlTEXTBEI. 

WlTETEEO. 

Ristune 

Goaeford 

Roritune 

Rorrington 

Hoptune 

Routone 

Rowton 

Lcstune 

Westune 

Weston 

Lwre 

Maneford 

Meresberie 

Mulitunc 

Muntgwneri 

Hutulred  of 

Roritune 

WlTETEEL'. 

Stantane 

Bcnchale 

Staurecote 

Certelop 

Uleatanesmude 

Ihideftune 

U'adelcstun 

Elchitun 

Waleoot 

Estunc 

Westune 

Etenehop 

Wrdine 

19-2 


Cedit  enim  rerum  novitate  extruau  vctustas 

Semper;  et  ex  aliia  aliud  repararc  necesse  est; 

Nee  quidquam  in  barathrura  ncc  tartara  decidat  atra. 

Lucrktius. 
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undergoes  numerous  changes  in  our 
pronunciation.  The  most  common 
is  that  where  it  takes  the  sound  of 
This  occurs  at  the  commence- 
ment, middle  and  end  of  syllables. 
Ex.  o/>plf4,  for  apples :  potier,  for 
gather :  kotch,  for  catch :  mon,  for 
man:  row,  for  can:  mottock,  for  mat- 
tock :  Moy-doy,  for  May-day  :  irog, 
for  way  :    hond,  for  hand.     (Wiclifs 

New    Te*t.   Luke  xv.) 
When  final  it  is  at  times  converted  into 
Ex.   Chiny,  for  China.     It  is  often 

doubled,  as  in  the  words  safe,  and  made; 

the    Salopians  here  following   Wiclifian 

authority  say  saafe,  and  maade. 

"He  niaad  othcre  men  saaf,  he  may  not 
make  himsilf  maf."  Translation  of  New  Test. 
Matt,  eh.  x x viii.  and  John  ch.  x. 

In  some  words  it  is  omitted  altoge- 
ther; as  in  broad,  great,  they  say  brode, 
arete,  but  in  these  instances  final  e  is 
added. 
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Beches  and  brode  okes. 

P.  Plouhman's  Virion,  80. 
And  strccchet  hem  brode! 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 
Of  heom  schon  the  brode  feld. 
Kyng  Alimunder,  v.  1608,  also  v.  3438,  6126,  6509 ;  Sir  Amada*, 
v.  362 ;  Golden  Legend,  ahrode. 
When  followed  by  g  or  /  it  occasionally  takes  the  sou  ml 
of  o,  and  the  g,  or  /,   is  silent,  as  cofe  for  calf:    hofe 
for  half. 

It  is  turned  into  e ;  Ex.  wesh  for  wash :  aether  for  gather : 
Wiclif,  Chaucer  and  our  Early  English  Romano**  fully 
justify  this  usage. 

It  is  omitted  in  many  monosyllabic*,  and  they  are  thus 
mado  short,  as  mot,  for  moat.  When  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  short  if  it  were  not  lengthened  by  final  e,  it 
is  pertinaciously  made  short,  as,  "  He  stared  me  reet 
i'  the  fleace":  mar,  for  mare:  spar,  for  spare:  ear,  for 
care :  bar,  for  bear,  and  bare :  dar,  for  dare : 

Til  bothe  hure  hcvedes  were  bar. 

P.  Plouhm an,  95. 
He  bar  scharpe  spere. 
Kyno  Alisaunder,  t.  969,  also  v.  988,  2312,  Ac.  &c. 
Hon  he  dar. 

id.  v.  6516. 
Hound  no  best  dar  him  assayle. 

id.  v.  6556. 

When  others  make  it  short,  we  make  it  long,  as  in 
the  words  contrary,  after,  farmer*. 

When  long  and  broad  according  to  general  pronuncia- 
tion we  give  it  the  sound  of  ay  or  ey,  as  feyther,  for 
father. 

Where  it  has  by  custom  the  sound  of  short  o,  we  give 
it  that  of  short  a,  especially  in  those  words  where  it 
is  followed  by  n,  as  wander,  swan's  egg  par  (pear), 
waspish,  &c. 

In  words  where  followed  by  *,  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
Scotch  ai,  or  ey :  thus  dastardly,  nasty,  master,  &c.  be- 
come daisterdly,   naisty,  maister.     Sir  Amadas  furnishes 
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an    authority    for   this   use,    and    also    an    example   of 
pure   Shropshire  language. 

The  man  dyd  as  his  meyster  bad 

Bot  suche  a  saner  as  he  ther  hade.  v.  71. 

Au,  is  often  converted  into  o  short,  and  if  followed  by 

gh,  receives  the  sound  of  ff,  as  loff,  for  laugh. 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act.  n.  Sc.  1 . 

and  into  a  short,  aspanch,  for  paunch;  taght,  for  taught. 

A  is  often  used  for  they  :  Ex.  "  Whire  bin  a  V  Instead 
of  several  prepositions,  on,  at,  in,  &c.  as,  "  a  Wednes- 
day" :  a  morwe,  (Chaucer's  Canterb.  Tales,  v.  824),  "  a 
fire",  {id.  v.  6308,  and  Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  7549,  7552), 
as  "a-whoam":  as  "a-bed",  (Chauc.  Cant.  Tales,  v. 
5989,  6509,  &c) 

It  is  frequently  employed  for  the  verb  have,  as  "  When 
shan  \*  a  done  f  "Hea  got  none." 

For  the  pronouns  he  and  she,  as  "  There  a  comes".  In 
the  Metrical  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis  a  is  continually  used 
for  he.  It  is  also  an  expletive,  as  "a  but" ;  for  but, 
or  Oh  !  but.  It  is  an  useless  particle,  constantly  placed 
before  a  gerund.  For  instance,  a-coming,  a-doing,  a- 
making.  In  such  oases  Tyrwhitt  thinks  it  a  corruption 
of  on.  (See  his  Remarks  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  11884, 
1689.)  "  I  go  a-fishing",  John  xxi.  3 :  and  our  best 
grammarians  deem  it  a  genuine  preposition  in  such  in- 
stances. (See  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  p.  82 ;  Forby's 
Glossary,  p.  3.)  In  composition,  in  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
it  may  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  at,  or  of,  of  on, 
or  in;  and  often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepositive 
A.  Sax.  particle  ge  or  y.  The  former  of  which  pre- 
fixes subsequently  became  changed  into  y,  as  "yheled 
with  lede".  (P.  Plouhman.)  What  force  this  had  at  an 
earlier  period  cannot  now  with  accuracy  be  determined : 
if  it  ever  had  any  power,  it  is  now  lost  to  us,  and  the 
vowel  a  which  seems  to  be  equally  unmeaning  is   sub- 
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stituted  in  its  place.  In  words  of  Frenoh  origin  it  is 
generally  to  be  deduced  from  the  Latin  ab,  ad,  and 
occasionally  ex.  The  reader  desirous  of  learning  any 
thing  additional  on  these  points  may  consult  with  ad- 
vantage, Chalmers'  admirable  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay's  works,  and  the  first  article  in  Todd's  edition 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Enough  has  been  said  here ; 
especially,  as  the  examples  quoted  cannot  be  considered 
strictly  local. 

Aooon,  in  composition  with  tho  name  of  several  placet* 
in  the  county,  as  Accon  Scott  ;  Aooon  Reynard  ; 
Aooon  Bdrnkll;  Aooon  Pioot;  Round  Aooon,  &o.  It 
means  the  oak-town,  from  A.  Sax.  sac,  ac,  quercus; 
and  tun,  villa.     (V.  Remarks,  at  p.  240.) 

Ads,  aid,  8.  I.  a  deep  gutter  cut  across  ploughed  land. 
I  imagine  it  means  simply  an  aid  for  the  water  to  escape. 
Isl.  wd ;  Swed.  aeder ;  Tout,  adere ;  Germ,  ader ;  A.  Sax. 
wddre,  vena.  2.  a  reach  in  a  river.  Ex.  "  Boden's  ode", 
"  Preen's  ade",  "  Swinny  ode",  near  Coalport.  This  sig- 
nification is  confined  to  Bargemen,  Owners  and  Bow- 
holers,     (q.  v.) 

Adk,  r.  to  cut  a  gutter  of  the  above  description.  Ex. 
"Ading  down  in  the  follow." 

Adlands,  s.  more  common  than  Hadlands  (which  see)  : 
those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field  which  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  others,  the  part  close 
against  tho  hedges:  quasi  Headlands,  as  in  fact  the 
derivation  shews.  Isl.  haufnd ;  A.  Sax.  keafod,  caput : 
A.  Sax.  lond,  terra.  In  old  deeds  termod  Capitalia 
Agri,  "  Canonici  concesserunt  hominibus  do  Wrechwyke 
duas  acras  prati  pro  eapitalibus  suarum  croftarum." 
(Rennet's  Paroeh.  Antiq.  p.  137.)  "A  Headland", 
says  this  learned  topographer,  "  now  commonly  called  a 
Hadland,  whence  the  Head-way  or  Hod-way.'''' 

Afeabd,  part,  past  of  verb  afraid.  This  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  dialectical.     A.  Sax.  afwred,  territus. 
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It  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  all  our  early  English 
writers.  Robert  of  Glo'ster,  aferd,  afered.  King  of 
Tars,  afert.  Kyng  Alisaunder,  P.  Plouhman,  Emp. 
Octavian,  aferd.  Coer  de  Lion,  Golden  Legend,  Chau- 
cer, aferde.  Chaucer,  afered.  Coer  de  Lion,  aferel 
Spenser,  affeare.  Shakspeare,  "  Be  not  affeard." — Temp. 
iii.  2,  &C. 

Afore,  adv.  instead  of,  before;  and  also  thus,  "afore 
lung"",  for  before  long.  The  ancient  form.  Chaucer. 
A.  Sax.  art-foran,  ante. 

After-clap,  s.  the  consequence,  issue,  result,  generally 
received  in  malam  partem,  and  this  was  its  significa- 
tion in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

From  rayne  and  from  oolde 
And  from  raynning  of  rappes 
And  suche  after-clappes. 

Skklton's  Poem*,  edit.  1736.  p.  84. 
Tho  confuter  meant  to  be  famous,  like  Poggius,  that  all-to- 
be-assed  Valla,  Trapezuntius,  and  their  dependents,  many  learned 
Italians;  or  might  have  given  a  guess  at  some  possible  after- 
claps,  as  good  as  a  prognostication  of  an  after-writer.  Pierce's 
Supererogation,  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  1593. 

Again,  Agen,  prep.  Used  by  the  Cornavii  in  its  various 
significations  precisely  as  it  is  by  the  Iceni.  1.  against. 
Ex.  "  I'm  totally  agen  it."  2.  contiguous.  Ex.  "  Shut 
'em  agen  tho  backside  o'  the  house."  3.  by,  towards. 
Ex.  "  Agen  to  morrow  ownder."  4.  when.  Ex.  "  Agen 
a  mon's  paid  for  iviry  thin  it  tales  a  dhell  o'  money." 

Age,  v.  to  grow  old.  Ex.  "  Ages  a  pace."  A.  Sax.  aU 
dagian,  veterascere. 

Agone,  adv.  for  ago ;  an  archaism  very  common  at  Wen- 
lock;  and  tho  worthy  Burghers  of  that  loyal  town  may 
fortify  themselves  with  black-letter  authority  for  their 
use  of  it. 

And  one  of  theym  sayd,  truly  we  have  noo  thynge  but  a  rye 
lofe  whyche  he  gaue  to  God,  agenst  his  wyll,  but  ii.  dayes  agone. — 
The  lyfe  of  Saynt  Johan,  clemosyner  ;    Golden  Legend. 

Aigle,    Aiglet   8.   a   spangle,   the   gold   or  silver  tinsel 

ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman   or  rope  dancer. 
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Ex.  "  He's  aigled  all  o\r."  Promp.  Parv.  aglet,  acus. 
Fr.  aiguiUette.  Nares,  like  some  others,  explains  our 
word  thus,  "the  tag  of  a  point,"  and  by  this  significa- 
tion perverts  the  sense  of  his  quotation  from  Spenser: 

Which  all  above  besprincklcd  was  throughout 
With  golden  nygutetM,  that  glistred  bright. 
Give  him  gold   enough  and  marry   him  to  a  puppet,  or  an 
uigkt  baby.     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  I. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincolne  grecne,  belayd  with  silver  lace; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglet*  spread. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  vi.  ii.  5. 

Akkbr,  a.  an  acorn.  Ex.  "Gwun  to  pike  up  the  akkers": 
"  The  pigs  gween  a  dickering?     Corve  Dale. 

Akkorv,  Atchorn,  t.  an  acorn  :  the  former  iambic.  the 
latter  trochaic  in  pronunciation.  My  late  friend,  Mr 
Roger  Wilbraham,  furnishes  me  in  liis  admirable  little 
(iliwwiry  of  Cheshire  words,  with  tli«-  pn-valrnt  r\ani|>l<> 
of  our  use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to  the  two 
counties.  Ex.  "  The  pigs  are  gone  o1  aitchorning?  Isl. 
akarn ;  Dan.  aggern  ;  M.  Goth,  akran  ;  Teut.  aecker ; 
Belg.  aker  ;  Germ,  accent,  glans. 

All  alung  op;  all  aluno  on;  alung.  1.  through, 
owing  to,  in  consequence.  Ex.  "  All  alung  o1  Conny 
II    •'  MThil  mines  nlnu>j  <»  gwrrn  ui*  sicli  a  chap 

as  he  is."  2.  uninterruptedly,  continuously.  Ex.  "TluVns 
all  alung?  A.  Sax.  ge-lang,  Teut.  gelangan,  causa  cu- 
jusvis. 

Allkt,  $.  a  taw,  or  favourite  marble :  a  white  alley,  is 
one  made  of  alabaster,  a  chatty  alley,  one  of  china.  Not 
local.     Lat.  albus  f 

Amaist,  adv.  almost.  Ex.  "  Amaist  clemmM."  Teut. 
Belg.  aU-meest,  Swed.  aU-maett,  ut  plurimum.  See  Maist. 

Amaihter,  v.  1.  to  teach.  Ex.  "  Fll  amaister  it  to 
you."  I  insert  this  word  on  the  single  authority  of 
an  ingenuous,  and  apparently  honest  man,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  who  assured  mo 
he  had   repeatedly    heard  it  in    the  above  sense.     As- 
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sinning  that  my  simple  minded  informant  is  correct,  and 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony,  this  furnishes  an 

additional  link  to  the  chain  of  internal  evidence  which 

the  Vision  of  Piers  Plouhman  exhibits  in  proof  of  the 

author  being  a  native  of  our  county.     Ital.  ammaestrare  ? 

docere. 

How  ich  inyghte  atnaiitren  hem  to  lovye  and  labour? 
For  here  lyflode. 

P.  Plouhman,  139. 
For  we  han  Mede  amaittrid. 

id.  32.  \m. 

Ampot,  s.  corrupted  from  hamper;  thus,  hamper,  hand- 
pannier,  hand  pot,  hampot,  ampot. 

An,  $.  an  individual,  corrupted  from  one;  as  often  un ; 
"a  bad  an:"   "a  tidy  un"     Not  peculiarly  dialectical. 

Anan,  nan,  adr.  What!  What  do  you  say  i  an  answer 
to  an  address  not  perfectly  understood.  I  see  no  oc- 
casion to  seek  further  for  an  etymon  of  this  word,  than 
what  obviously  arises  from  it.  It  seems  to  liave  origi- 
nated simply  in  one  of  those  common  methods  in  which 
the  lower  orders  delight.  Atian,  aqan,  again:  that  is, 
"say  what  you  spoke  before,  again. "  "  Again,""'  agan, 
anan,  nan. 

Anknt,  anknkt,  AM.N8T,  adr.  opposite,  over  against. 
On  the  score  of  provinciality  this  has  no  right  to  ad- 
mittance here.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  hazarding  a  new 
idea  on  its  etymology,  I  give  it  insertion.  At  the  head 
of  all  Glossarists  stands  Junius,  who  with  vast  stores  of 
learning  to  draw  from,  seems  always  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek.  That  language  will  do  but  little 
in  the  cause  of  etymological  truth  as  far  as  tee  are  con- 
cerned. It  has  its  advocates  among  the  readers  of 
classic  literature,  but  yet  they  can  scarcely  assert  that 
the  dialectical  owes  any  thing  to  that  tongue.  My  pre- 
decessors with  a  Grecian  reverence  have  assigned  the 
present  word  to  evavrt.  With  an  humble  respect  for 
their   opinion,    I   am   nevertheless  disposed   to    question 
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its  propriety ;  I  attribute  its  origin  to  Epenthesis,  from 
against,  agenst,  (Coer  de  Lion,  v.  2+8,  20+8,  2+oy)  and  by 
a  common  method  of  interchanging  w  and  <7,  g  and  n,  as 
signify,  into  tinnify,  it  becomes  anentt.  And,  surely,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  common  people  picked  up 
this  word  from  a  classic  tongue,  seeing  that  in  scarcely 
any  instance  whatever  they  have  enriched  their  vocabulary 
from  it.  M.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  and;  Germ.  Franc,  ant, 
•  ontra.  Maundeville,  Wiclif,  anentie ;  Chaucer,  anentt ; 
Lyndsay,  anent. 

Anew,  adr.  enough:  inouh  is  likewise  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Are  they  not  corruptions  of  enough  f  Ex.  "  Thirc 
Kin  anew  on  *em.Y> 

A  siuii,  adv.  near.  Ex.  "  Nivir  lets  nb  body  come  anigh 
him. 

A  mm),    Ankknd  adv.    on    end,   upright.       Ex.    "  Right 

ammd."     "  Mr  Jones's  hos  reared  aneend,  bout  uprit.1" 

\ii\kn,   *.  an  apron.     This   does   not  come   from    the 

Fr.    naperon,    as    Brockett   supposes,    I    presume    by 

crisis:    nor  as  the  Craven  Glossarist  opines,  from  the 

A.  Sax.   aforan :    but    from   the    Armoric  apparn,   an 

apron. 

Chil  in,  Diccon,  a  cleene  aperne  to  take  and  set  before  me. 

Gammer  Gurton't  Needle. 

Appon,  $.  the  village  of  Abdon,  county  of  Salop. 

Awn- ky,  v.  to  import,  signify,  avail.  Ex.  "  Whod  ar- 
gufiet  a  haggling  a  thisun." 

Aroufication,  e.  dispute,  investigation. 

Ahoy,  *.  an  argument.     Ex.  "Getting  into  an  argy."' 

A roy,  s.  an  embankment  betwixt  Melverley  and  Llany- 
mynecky  which  was  constructed  as  a  protection  against 
the  overflowings  of  the  Severn.  It  has  not,  however, 
always  this  effect,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  back 
water  deluges  the  country  in  a  flood,  owing  to  a  want  of 
fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  embankment  is  five 
feet  wide  across  the  top,  and  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
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feet  in  height  above  the  average  level  of  the  meadows 
on  the  water  side.  We  have  picked  up  this  very  appro- 
priate name  from  the  C.  Brit,  arduy,  government,  pro- 
tection. 

Gad  ardtry  rliad,  cr  I>uw  rhi, 

Rhwyv'ar  dwvyr  rh'ov  ;i   Dyvi. 

D.  ap.  Gwillym. 

Arn,  v.  to  earn.  Ex.  ,k  Wunna  arn  his  mate."  Germ. 
arnen ;  Gr.  apwixai,  acquirere. 

A kim  r,  adj.  quick,  ready.  Ex.  "  Arpit  at  his  laming, 
saying  as  how  he's  so  heavy  o"  hearing."  If  this  word 
does  not  claim  affinity  with  the  A.  Sax.  gearu  promptus, 
it  must  be  the  spurious  offspring  of  some  tripping  tongue. 

Arth-staff,  s.  a  poker  used  by  blacksmiths;  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  arth  (hearth)  shovel,  hearth-plat?, 
and  bosh,  make  up  what  may  be  termed  a  smith's  fire 
irons.     llarth,   Hollyband. 

As,  rel.  pron.  I.  Who,  which;  Ex.  "  Those  as  liken." 
2.  As  a  redundant  particle  ;  Ex.  "  Saying  as  how  he 
is  an  oud  num."  3.  As  a  conjunction,  instead  of  for, 
on,  upon,  &c. ;  Ex.  4i  He'll  oome  whoam  as  nest  Set- 
tenlay." 

Asidkn,  adv.  oblique,  aslant,  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Ex.  "  All  asiden  like  Martha  Rhoden's  two-penny  dish." 
"  All  asiding  as  hogs  fighting"  :   Bays  Proverbs. 

Asings,  s.  easings,  of  which  this  is  an  evident  depra- 
vation.    A.   Sax.  e/ese,  margo. 

Isycles  in  evysynoes. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Asgal,    \-ki:ii.  *.  a  newt:   (Lacerta  palustris,  Linn.)  Gael. 

asc.   Fr.  ascarabe. 
Assaut,    8.  an  assault.     Ex.  "  Fatched  trouble  for  him 

for    an    assaut.'"'     Fr.     assaut,    oppugnation,    Lacombe. 

Robt.  of  Brunne. 

Hold  his  assawte  like  hard. 

Cokr  dk  Lion,  v.  1900,  and  w.  3196,  4412,  5636. 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 

Chaucer,  Knighte*  Tale,  v.  991. 
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Amaut,  v.  to  assault.  Ex.  H  Asmuted  him  on  the  high 
road." 

Asso.v,  in  composition  signifies  the  town  of  ashes,  or 
where  the  ash-trees  grow,  from  A.  Sax.  (esc,  fraxinus, 
and  tun,  villus — and  not  from  the  Gr.  aarv.  Thus 
we  find    in    Co.  Salop,    Admakton,    Edgtabton,   Ai>h\-*- 

TON,      WlLLASTON,     WoOLASTON,      WhBATEN     AsTON,     AsT- 

ley  Abbots,    Bottebal   Aktox,    &c.     (V.   Remarks  at 

p.  240.) 
Ast,  pari,  past  of  verb  ask.     Ex.    "  Ast   him  for  it." 
Aster,  s.   Easter. 
At,  prep,    invariably   used    instead  of  to.      Ex.    "  This 

road  ull  be  daingerous  jist  now,  if  a  dunna  doii  sommat 

at  it."     ***A  binna   yable   to  doa   anythin  at  him,  a 

conna  touch  him,   I  tell  ya." 
Atiiubt,   adv.  athwart,   across.      Ex.    u  Commed   athurt 

on   him.**      A.    Sax.   thweor,    thicurh,    porversus :    ofer- 

thweor,  ofer-thtcaer,  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  overthwart ;   Lynd- 

say,  overthort. 

And  trune  it  overthwert  liis  mane. 

Richard  Coer  db  Lion,  v.  6519. 

Atop-on,  prep,  upon  the  top  of.  Ex.  "  One  atop  o"  the 
tother."     "Atop  <?  the  house." 

AttacxVed,  part,  past  of  verb  attack.  This  vulgarism 
is  neither  confined  to  us,  nor  yet  to  the  cockneys,  who 
may  fairly  be  said  to  originate  the  chief  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  In  Pickering's  book  of  Ameri- 
canisms, it  is  stated  to  be  used  by  the  most  illiterate 
people  in  sea-port  towns,  and  sometimes  heard  in  the 
interior  among  persons  of  a  somewhat  higher  class. 

Attar,  prep,  after:   ater  is  not  provincial. 

Aud,  auld,  oud,  ould,  adj.  old.   (See  Remarks  under  L.) 

Aukert,  aukdt,  adj.  awkward.  This  is  a  syncopized 
form  not  unfrequent  among  us,  especially  in  such  words 
as  terminate  in  wards.  (See  Toarts.)  Ex.  "A  meety 
aukut  job." 
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AtMiKK.  $.  the  evening:  rarely  pronounced  so,  being 
more  usually  owndeb,  (which  see).    Ray. 

Ausb,  os«,  v.  to  try,  essay,  attempt,  promise  favourably. 
Ex.  "  He  auses  well  saying  as  how  he's  a  young  un." 
"  Ause  at  it."  It  has  been  conjectured  to  spring  out 
of  the  Lat.  audeo:  ausus. 

Auhson,  #.  Alcaston,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

Auve,  8.  the  helve  of  an  axe.  It  seems  like  a  vitiation  of 
helve  (which  see.)  Yet  the  Teutonic  gives  us  "hand- 
hauve,  capulus." 

Aven,  *.  promise,  appearance.  Ex.  "  The  aven  of  a  fine 
cowt."  I  am  indebted  for  this  word  to  Thomas  Mytton, 
Esq.  of  Shipton  Hall,  who  says  he  often  hears  it  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  must  be  confined  entirely  to  that 
district  I  imagine,  for  I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 
Germ,  abentheur,  molimen  audax? 

Awhile.  1.  Substantively.  This  very  prevalent  word 
must  be  compounded  of  the  verb  have,  and  while ;  A. 
Sax.  habban,  habere  ;  and  while  spatium  temporis.  The 
phrase,  "  I  can't  awhile",  therefore  simply  implies, 
I  have  not  time :  while  in  all  instances  betoking  time : 
thus  "  stop  a  while",  stay,  a  short,  or  long  time,  as 
the  case  may  be :  "  done  awhile  I  was  away"" :  in  the 
time  of  my  absence.  2.  As  a  preposition,  for  until ;  Ex. 
"  Thee  fettle  the  hosses  awhile  I  come  back  again  from 
the  lezzow" :  "  Stay  awhile  I  goa  thire*" :  the  whole 
period  of  absence  being  by  an  ellipsis  understood  in 
these  cases,  as  though  the  speaker  actually  said,  "  stay 
here  during  the  time  of  my  going  and  returning.""  3. 
Instead  of  whilst,  the  particle  a  being  redundant.  Ex. 
"  Awhile",  or,  "  awhilst  yo  bin  laazing  Y  bed  V  th"1 
mourning. "*  The  second  signification,  not  very  dialecti- 
cal. M.  Goth,  hweila;  Belg.  Teut.  wiile,  spatium  tem- 
poris; Germ,  weil;   A.  Sax.  hwil,  donee. 

Ax,  v.  to  ask.  This  word  is  perhaps  universal.  Yet 
though  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  without  good 
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claims  to  a  higher  title,  for  at  all  events  it  is  an  ar- 
chaism, and  has  been  learned  from  our  forefathers.  Hoc- 
cleve,  Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Bale,  Wiclif,  B.  Jonson, 
and  numerous  others,  use  it.  A.  Sax.  axian ;  Germ. 
eiscon ;  Belg.  eytekm,  interrogare ;  Or.  d%i6w,  postulo. 

For  that  I  axe  is  due,  as  God  mc  spcede. 

Hoccleve,  (Chalmers'  Glow.) 
Are  not  why:  for  though  thou  axe  me. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tale*,  v.  3567. 

Thcnne  Joecphus  beynge  a  stronge  man  and  a  lyght  caught  the 

swerde  to  him  and  axed  his  felowe  whether  hadde  lyuer  lyue  or 

deye.    The  lyfe  of  saynt  James  the  lasse.    Golden  Legend,  W.  de 

Worde,  1512. 

And  the  Farisees  camen  and  axiden  him.    Wiclif's  New  Test. 
Mark  c.  x. 

And  James  and  Jon  Zebedeea  sonee  camen  to  him  and  seyden 
Maystir  we  wolen  that  what  evir  we  oxen  thou  do  to  us.    id. 

Ax'd  out,  pari,  pott:  having  the  bands  of  marriage 
published  for  the  third  time. 

Ayoh,  aiiuh,  admph,  adv.  awry,  aslant,  on  one  side. 
Ex.  u  All  ayoH."  There  is  at  first  hearing,  a  sound 
of  provincial  vulgarity  stamped  upon  this  word.  Yet 
upon  investigation  it  turns  out  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  tongue  from  which  our  language  is  chiefly 
derived.  Why,  then,  need  we  go  to  a  classical  one 
for  terms  to  express  our  ideas,  if  the  Anglo  Saxon  is 
copious  in  terms  both  appropriate,  and  expressive  ? 
A.  Sax.  awoh,  torte. 
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ackkn  v.     1.     To  prevent   or  retard 

in  growth.    Ex.  "  This  caud  weather 

ull  bacien  the  quern."     2.  To  back, 

or  push  farther  behind.   Ex.  "Bacten 

the  os8  wunn  'e." 

ktJj.  IBackerley,    adv.   late,  as   applied  to 

lf^£>— — - <^r^    I   seasons  and  harvest,  as  "a  bacierly 

han-ast." 

Backerts,  adv.  1.  Backwards.  2.  Behind  hand.  Ex. 
"  BackerU  in  his  work."" 
Backerter,  camp,  of  the  foregoing.  Ex.  "Goa  a  bit 
backerter  woo^eT 
Backside,  8.  by  this  word  the  retired  premises  of  a  house 
are  usually  designated.  Ex.  "  Hers  gwon  o'  the  back- 
side, herl  be  back  anon." 

Backwater,  8.  water  not  wanted  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
a  water  corn  mill,  what  is  superabundant  and  generally 
flows  down  a  channel  cut  for  the  peculiar  purpose. 
Badger,  #.  an  itinerant  dealer  in  poultry,  butter  or  fruit; 
one  who  buys  up  such  articles  in  open  market,  and  re- 
tails them  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  A.  Sax.  bycgean, 
emere.  Bullokar. 
Bag,  v.  to  cut  with  a  bill.     Ex.  "  Bagging  pase"  (peas). 

"  Bagging  fitches"  (vetches).      Teut.  veghen,  radere. 
Baggage,  s.  a  term  of  contempt   applied  to  a  female  of 
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bad  character.      Ex.  "  Yah  !  you   nasty   imperint  bag- 
gage?     Isl.  bagr,  protervus. 

Bagging  Bill,  s.  a  curved  iron  instrument  used  in  trim- 
ming hedges,  as  well  as  for  various  agricultural  purposes. 
Teut.  veghen,  radere;  bille,  securicula;  C.  Brit.  bwiaU; 
A.  Sax.  bill;  Belg.  bjfl;  Dan.  biil ;  Swed.  bila,  securis. 
Bajonet,  8.  a  bayonet :  not  a  corruption  as  might  appear 
at  first  hearing  the  word,  but  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Swed.  bajonett. 

Baulk,  *.  an  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious  term  for 
a  depraved  female.  Teut.  bagghelm,  porcellus!  Fr.  b£- 
gueule,  terme  d'injure  populaire,  qui  se  dit  d'une  fenum- 
da  basse  condition  <ju\>n  taxe  do  betise,  et  MMJ  cfaM 
t. mine  folle  et  impertinente.  Ce  mot  est  compose*  de 
gueule,  et  de  bet,  cest-a-dire,  ouverte,  comme  qui  diroit, 
une  fommo  qui  a  toujours  la  gueule  ouverte.  Menage. 
Roquefort.  The  sense  in  which  Salopians  use  the  word 
is  precisely  that  adopted  by  the  French,  we  say  of  such 
a  character,  "  Her  is  sich  a  bogle  I "  "  Voyez  cotte 
begueule'"  cry  the  French.  Richelet. 
Km  iky,  s.  a  bailiff.  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  word, 
and  therefore  correct  enough :  see  Tale*  and  Quicie  An- 
sweres,  p.  12.  JHtson"s  Anc.  Songs,  p.  37.  In  the  mining 
districts  the  word  is  Doricised  and  pronounced  Boily. 
Backs-tone,  *.  a  stone,  or  plate  of  iron,  correctly  speaking 
it  should  be  the  former,  upon  which  oat  cakes  and 
mUteltt*  aiv  baked  :  though  umi.iIIy  rnacl.-  «»t'th«'  l.itt.T  m:i- 
terial,  the  old  name  of  Bakestone  is  retained.  See  Selec- 
tions of  Articles  from  Gentleman's  Magazine  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
B  a  lass,  v.  to  beat,  flog  or  whip,  to  castigate,  apply 
punishment  to  the  breech.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  ge- 
nuine Shropshire  word.  The  late  editor  of  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  says,  that  excepting  in  the 
pages  of  Langland  he  can  find  no  record  of  it.  If  this 
be  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is,  in  reference  to  its  angli- 
cised form,    we   are  furnished   with  another  reason  for 
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asserting  that  the  author  of  Piers  Plouhman's  Vision 
was  a  native  of  our  county.  The  fact  will  also  lead  us 
to  attribute  a  high  degree  of  value  to  provincial  glossa- 
ries, as  means  of  elucidating  obscure  words  and  phrases 
in  the  Earlier  English  Poets.  Dr  Whitaker  interprets 
Balys,  a  strap,  and  thus  limits  its  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing his  restriction  of  the  word,  his  explanation  can 
hardly  be  deemed  unsound,  inasmuch  as  in  our  use  of 
it,  the  application  is  confined  to  corporeal  punishment 
with  such  a  material.  In  the  time  of  Matthew  Paris 
baleyse  had  a  different  signification,  denoting  a  rod. 
However,  whether  strap,  or  rod,  in  its  earlier  significa- 
tion imports  but  little,  since  the  verbal  form  of  the  word 
represents  the  act  of  using  either.  "  (Abbas)  Vestibus 
igitur  spoliatus,"  says  the  monkish  Historian,  "  cum  suis 
militibus,  similiter  indumentis  spoliatis,  ferens  in  manu 
virgam  quam  vulgariter  Baleis  appellamus,  intravit  ca- 
pitulum,  et  confitens  culpam  suam,  quam  ut  ait,  in  bello, 
sicut  tunc  decuit  dicere  perpetraverat  et  commiserat, 
a  singulis  fratribus  disciplinas  nuda  carac  suscepit." 
(Matth.  Paris,  anno  1252.)  The  word  in  question  is 
thus  explained  in  the  Glossary  by  Watt.  "  Baleis,  vir- 
gam quam  vulgariter  Baleis  appellamus  a  Gallico  Balaye 
scopa.  Ita  enim  et  adhuc  Norfolcienses  mei  vocant  vir- 
gam majorem  et  ex  pluribus  longioribusque  viminibus; 
quali  utuntur  psedagogi  severiores  in  scholia.'"  It  has 
continued  with  us  down  to  the  present  time,  merely 
being  changed  from  its  nominal  to  a  verbal  form :  though 
I  suspect  its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Clee  Hills.  Ex.  "  Gio  him  a  good  balasing", 
"  Balaie  him  well",  and  thus  in  Piers  Plouhman, 

Yut  am  ich  chalenged  in  chapitcl  hous  as  ich  a  child  were, 
And  baJeyfted  in  the  bar  ere  and  no  breche  be  twyne.    95. 

Ich  putte  hym  ferete  to  booke 
Aristotle  and  other,  to  arguen  ich  tauhte 
(Jrammere  for  gurles,  ich  gart  furst  (to)  wryte 
And  bet  hem  with  a  baleyxe,  bote  yf  thei  wolde  lerne.     1 8J». 
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Balase,  v.    to  ballast.     The  old  form.      BulJokar. 

With  some  gall'd  trunk,  bailac'd  with  straw  and  stone. 

Bp.  Halls  Satire*. 

Balate,  v.  by  prosthesis  for  blait,  q.  v. 

Baldcoot,  a.  a  water-hen,  the  coot,  Fulica  aira  of  Jenyns. 

And  they  appear  like  bald  mote*,  in  the  nest. 

Knight  Of  Malta. 

Balk,  v.  to  disappoint,  baffle.     Ex.  "  Balked  in  his  fancy." 

Balk,  $.  1.  a  log  of  timber.  Teut.  balck ;  S.  Goth. 
bjadke ;  Belg.  balk ;  Swed.  bielka ;  Isl.  bialka ;  Franc. 
balco;  Fris.  Germ,  balke,  trabs.  2.  a  small  brass  orna- 
ment fixed  at  the  top  of  a  wand,  usually  carried  by 
members  of  a  benefit  club.  S.  a  little  piece  of  land 
where  a  plough  escapes  whilst  ploughing.  Hence  as  it 
lies  fallow  has  arisen  the  proverb  that  "a  two  year 
old  balk  is  as  good  as  a  ruck  of  muck."  4.  ridges  of 
ploughed  land.  Ex.  "Toert  the  end  o  tlf  balks." 
Pbomp.  Parv.  Balke  on  lond  ered.  Palsgrave,  Baulke 
of  lande,  separaison.  Bullokar  recognizes  the  third 
sense,  and   Minsheu  the  first  and  last. 

Ball-stonb,  t.  1.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  lies  near 
the  surface.     2.  a  kind  of  limestone  found  near  Wenlock. 

Ball-rib,  «.  that  part  of  pork  which  lies  nearer  to  the 
neck  than  a  tparerib. 

Bally,  *.  the  belly.  We  seem  to  retain  the  earlier  pro- 
nunciation from  the  Teut.  balgh;  Germ.  Belg.  balg, 
venter.     A.  Sax.  batlig;  C.  Brit,  bol,  id. 

Bally,  «.  to  grow  distended  or  become  abdominal.     Ex. 

"The  sow's  well  ballied" 

Sym  that  was  balyd  lyke  a  kow. 

The  Hwdtyng  of  the  Hare;  v.  187. 

Ballyful,  s.  1 .  a  litter  of  pigs.  Ex.  "  A  good  ballyful 
o'  pigs."  2.  repletion,  sufficiency.  Ex.  "  A  ballyful  o1 
mate  and  drink  .v' 

Ballys,  8.  a  pair  of  bellows.  Ex.  "  If  the  fire  unna  tind, 
tak  the  ballys  to  it."     "  Wos  and   wos  like  oud  San- 
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sonis  ballys."  M.  Goth,  balgt ;  Belg.  balgh ;  Germ. 
Teut.  balg,  uter. 

Bammel,  v.  to  chastise;  one  of  the  numerous  synonyms 
for  manual  punishment.  The  word  appears  to  have 
affinity  with  pommel ;  the  interchange  of  B  and  P  being 
common.     C.  Brit,  pwyo,  ferio. 

Band,  to  work  in  the  ;  pkr.  or  to  write  the  word  as  it 
is  usually  spoken,  to  work  €  tk"  bon,  signifies  the  employ- 
ment of  a  collier  when  he  labours  an  entire  day  in 
stocking  coals  down.  Occasionally  the  phrase  runs, 
"  work*  €  tJC  turn."  Teut.  Germ,  bande,  sodalitium,  id 
est,  omnis  multitudo,  quae  communi  quodam  nexu,  sive 
utilitatis,  sive  jucunditatis,  in  unam  societatem  colligatur. 

Banes,  «.  the  Banns  of  Marriage.  Promp.  Parv.  Bane 
of  a  Play  or  marriage.     A.  Sax.  abannan,  publicare. 

Bang,  v.  1.  to  excel.  Ex.  "Thisn  bangs  yorn.'"  2.  to 
slam  a  door  to.  Ex.  "  Banging  the  dure."  3.  to  punish, 
beat,  strike.  Ex.  "  Gie  him  a  good  banging."  Isl.  S. 
Goth,  banga ;  Teut.  bangelen,  percutio. 

Bander,  *.  1.  a  hard  blow.  Ex.  "  Fat  him  a  banger  uv 
his  yed."  2.  any  thing  inordinately  large,  especially  a 
female.     Ex.  "Molly's  a  banger." 

Bank-hook,  8.  a  large  fish  hook,  which  derives  its  name 
from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or  running  water,  and 
attached  by  a  line  to  the  bank. 

"  Also  you  may  bait  many  hooks  over  night  with  worms 
and  fasten  them  on  the  Bank-tides."  Upon  which  passage  is  a 
marginal  explication,  "  Bank  Hooks."  Worlidgk's  Systema  Agri- 
culturee,  fol.  1675. 

Banks  Man,  «.  a  collier  who  remains  "  on  the  Bank*"  to 
attend  to  the  coals  as  soon  as  drawn  to  the  top  of 
the  pit :  generally  called  a  Bonks  Mon. 

Bannering,  8.  an  annual  custom  of  perambulating  the 
borders  of  a  parish.  On  which  occasion  a  number  of 
boys  headed  by  the  inferior  parochial  authorities,  walk 
round  its   boundaries,  for  the    purpose   of  maintaining 
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the  local  jurisdiction  and  privileges.  The  practice 
took  its  origin  from  a  monastic  custom  that  was  some- 
what similar.  A  body  of  people  under  a  Monk,  as 
leader,  walked  round  the  outskirts  of  the  Banleuea, 
which  was  a  tract  of  land  about  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, over  which  the  order  had  power  of  punishment, 
or  the  right  of  including  its  inhabitants  under  tin  ir 
bann.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  Banleuea).  Municipal  char- 
ters in  various  cities  on  the  continent  recognize  this 
power.  (See  Haltaus  Gloss,  sub  Bann-Zaun).  Wachter 
in  his  invaluable  Glossary  furnishes  us  with  authority  for 
th.  ii>.-  of  tin-  \«rh  whi.li  \\v  enflov  to  <lrscril>c  the 
custom.  Germ,  Itannen,  Ambus  includere.  Hence  bann 
comes  to  signify  the  boundary  of  any  place,  town  or 
parish,  as  in  the  Saxon  charter  of  Canute  in  Spelman, 
were  ure  ban  rested,  where  our  territory  ceases.  Hence 
also  come  tho  words,  bound,  boundary,  bound-stone,  &c. 
The  reader  desirous  of  further  information  may  advan- 
tageously consult  Mons.  Menage  under  Banlieue. 

Bannutu,  s.  walnuts  of  a  peculiarly  large  kind. 

Bar,  v.  to  bear.  This  according  to  ancient  pronunciation 
is  spoken  without  sounding  the  former  vowel.  Ex. 
I  wunna  bar  no  sich  tratemont.'"  See  the  metrical  Ro- 
mance of  R.  C.  de  Lion,  P.  Plouhman,  Emperor  Oc- 
tavian,  v.  953. 

And  whannc  Jhcstu  liadde  scyn  hem  he  bar  hevy  and  scid 
to  hem  suffre,  Ac    Wiclif's  New  Testament,  Mark  c.  x. 

Bark,  Bear,  s.  a  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  out,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
iron  is  said  to  be  "in  the  Bear" 

Barfut,  adj.  by  elision  from  barefoot:  bare  in  its  simple 
as  well  as  in  its  compound  form,  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced bar.  Germ.  Dan.  Swed.  A.  Sax.  bar;  Isl. 
ber,  nudus.  Hence  the  Genn.  Inirfuss ;  and  the  A. 
Sax.  barfot,  nudipes. 
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Hark  his  shins,  /<///•.  to  knock  the  skin  off  the   legs  by 

kicking  or  bruising  them.      A   phrase  evidently  taken 

from  barking  a  tree.     The  metaphor  is  at  least  an  old 

oneT  as  I  find  it  in  Ane  ballot  of  Matrimonie  published 

in  Mr  Laing's  highly  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 

Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland.    Swed.  barka ;  Teut. 

barcien,  decorticare. 

Berding  her  selffe  to  hym  a  pace, 
She  cryed  him  mersy  then 
And  pylled  the  barke  even  of  hys  face 
With  her  commaundements  ten. 

Neist,  Sanderson  fratch'd  wid  a  hay-stack, 
And  Deavison  fught  wi'  the  whins; 

Smith  Leytle  fell  out  wi'  the  cobbles, 
And  i»i  I'd  aw  the  bark  off  his  shins. 

Anderson's  Cumberland  Ballads,  p.  62. 

Barm,  s.  yeast.     Not  a  dialectical  word,  yet  frequently 

supposed   to  be  so  by  new  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

Corn,  burin:  A.  Sax.  beorm;  Dan.  barrmes ;  Germ,  berm; 

Teut.  Sicamb.  Belg.  barm,  fermentum.     S.  Goth,  berma ; 

Hib.  borra,  hex. 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Barnacles,  *.  1 .  a  formidable  pair  of  iron  tweezers  which 
are  placed  upon  the  nose  of  an  unruly  horse,  so  that  he 
may  be  held  quiet  whilst  shoeing.  Minsheu  deduces  the 
word  from  gubernaculuw,  quasi  bernaculum :  quia  os  equi 
gubemat.  Though  I  am  generally  averse  to  seek  for  ety- 
mologies in  a  Greek  or  Latin  quarter,  believing  that 
the  humble  classes  have  enriched  their  vocabulary  but  in 
a  trifling  degree  from  the  learned  languages,  I  feel  dis- 
posed in  the  present  instance  to  vary  from  usual  practice, 
and  agree  with  the  Lexicographer  just  cited.  His  view 
is  much  more  plausible  than  that  taken  by  Skinner,  who 
with  reference  to  the  Gr.  eiriarofik,  conceives  the  word 
corrupted  from  Bear  and  Neck.  2.  spectacles.  This 
sense  is  a  metaphorical  usurpation  from  the  former. 
And  as  spectacles  are  derived  from  specto,  by  the  same 
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we  have  bernacles,  aphseretically,  to  use  such  a 
word,  from  gubemaculum.  Forby  says,  and  no  better 
or  surer  authority  can  be  cited,  that  the  word  is  in  its 
first  sense  correct,  and  was  in  use  two  centuries  ago. 
Bah.nage,  Barnish,  «.  a  very  expressive  and  well  known 
word.  It  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  conveys  to  a 
Salopian  ear  its  own  peculiar  and  forcible  meaning. 
Without  this  in  his  vocabulary,  a  farmer  would  fruit- 
lessly try  to  describe  to  his  listener  tho  improved  ap- 
jM:ir.in<-(\  tin-  lusty  and  atlil.ti.-  character  of  his  son 
just  slipped  out  of  youth,  and  entering  upon  manhood. 
Without  it,  the  old  domestic  would  vainly  strive  to 
describe  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  his 
young  master's  altered  appearance  since  he  left  home 
for  school.  Would  ho  say  ho  was  got  fatter,  or 
taller  i  These  would  be  feeble  expressions  compared 
with  this,  which  is  both  more  descriptive  of  his  opinion, 
and  also  more  complimentary.  "  You  bin  bravely 
barnithed  Measter."  Here  we  have  natural  defini- 
tion; nay,  it  may  be  said  thero  is  music  in  the 
term.  Simply  applied,  it  signifies  increased  in  bulk; 
adding  corpulency  to  stature ;  filling  up  by  plumpness ; 
or  as  the  Salopians  occasionally  say,  "coming  on." 
But  looking  at  the  significancy  of  the  word  in  its 
more  usual  extended  meaning,  it  implies  the  lusty 
bearing  of  a  young  fellow,  the  vigor,  strength  and 
robustness  of  his  frame :  it  indicates  more  than  mere 
growth,  or  fatness  in  proportion  to  increased  height, 
and  conveys,  at  least  it  does  so  to  a  Shropshire  ear, 
the  idea  in  conjunction  with  this  signification,  of  manli- 
ness and  courage ;  similar  in  fact  to  the  acceptation 
it  has  in  tho  Romance  of  Florimond, 
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u'il  av, lit  grand  pris  de  Barnage, 
prouesse  et  de  rasselage. 


But  how  did  we  imbibe  it  ?     I  suspect  its  origin  is  with 
the  Latins.     According  to  numerous  examples  brought 
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forward  by  Du  Cange,  Baro  means  simply  a  man.  An 
author  quoted  by  him  is  expressly  to  the  point. 

Baro,  baronig,  gravis  aut  authenticus  est  vir. 
It  is  frequently  placed  in  contradistinction  to  fecmina. 
A.  Sax.  baern,  denotes  both  a  child  and  a  man.  Sp. 
baron ;  M.  Goth.  Franc.  Germ.  Isl.  Swed.  Dan.  barn, 
though  commonly  explained  by  pxier,  have  an  extended 
meaning.  Junius  assigns  the  period  of  Barnape  to  the 
time  of  youth  first  bearing  arms,  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Gawane  Douglas,  who  translates  juventus  by 
this    representative. 

Nequicquam  obsessa  juventiu, 
he   renders 

The  remanent  of  Trojanc  barnage,  besegeit  in  vane. 

.  /•.  z.rtrf,  x.  330. 

Barn  door  Savage,  8.  a  clodhopper :  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer ;  in  the  Worcestershire  dialect  a  chaw-bacon. 

Bark,  r.  to  choose,  debar.  Must  we  from  the  latter 
sense  consider  it  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  ju- 
veniles, who  in  playing  together  use  the  phrases  '■''Bar 
me  that,"  "  I  bar  that,"  which  import  that  by  thus 
speaking  first,  they  debar  any  of  their  playmates  from 
the  chosen  possession  i  or  must  it  be  reputed  a  pure 
verb,  for  winch  authorities  are  producible  from  writers 
of  tho   Elizabethan  age !    The  reader  shall   decide. 

"Only   I  bar  those  same   whoreson   unlawful  terms,   steeped 
in  cisterns  of  aqua-fortis  and  gunpowder." 

Pierce's  Supererogation,  1593. 
Peace,  ho!  I  bar  confusion. 

As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours. 

*  Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Bass,  s.  1.  a  cushion  for  kneeling  on  in  church,  mat- 
ting manufactured  from  rushes.  2.  a  collar  for 
cart  horses  made  of  the  same  material.  "  In  tri- 
bus  coleris,  uno  basse,  cum  tribus  capistris,  emptis 
apud    Sterisbrugge.r>      Rennet's   Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  574. 
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This  sense  gives  origin  to  the  preceding.  (See  Du  Cange 
sub  Basse.)  Isl.  Swed.  Germ,  bast,  philyra.  Teut.  bast, 
cortex.  S.  a  slaty  piece  of  coal  which  burns  white, 
usually  known  among  Geologists  under  the  titles  of 
Stigmaria,  and  Catamites. 

Basset-end,  s.  that  direction  of  a  mine  where  the  coal 
or  iron  stone  inclines  upwards,  '  crops  out/  The  samo 
sense  prevails  among  Derbyshire  Miners. 

Basts,  r.  l.    to  sew.     Teut.  besten,  leviter  consuere. 

With  a  thred  batting  my  slevis. 

RoMAUNT  OF  the  Rose,  104. 
The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  frag- 
ments, and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  batted  on  neither. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1. 

2.  to  beat,  chastise.     Ex.   "Gio  him  a  good  basteing." 

Isl.  beysta  ;   Dan.  bettor,  concutio.     Swed.  basa,  flagellar©. 

C.  Brit,  baeddu ;   Brit,  bassa ;  Gr.  (iarevw.    Lat.  batuere, 

verberare.    Corn.  Armor,  bazata,  to  strike  with  a  stick. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  side, 
And  baitt  him  up  and  down. 

Robin  Hood:  Edit.  Ritton,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

And  how  they  scarcely  could  win  home, 
Their  bones  were  batte  so  sore. 

id.  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

Dro.    1  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 

Ant.    In  good  time,  Sir,  what's  that? 

Dro.    Batting.  Comedy  of  Errort,  ii.  2. 

Batch,  s.  1.  as  much  bread  as  an  oven  will  conveniently 
hold  for  bakeing :  a  batch  of  com  implies  onough  for 
one  bakeing.  Ex.  "  Hers  gwon  to  tak  the  batch  to 
be  gron.'"  C.  Brit,  baich,  a  burden.  Palsgrave,  Batche 
of  bredde,  fournee  de  pain.  Promp.  Parv.  Batche,  or 
bakynge.     Bullokar. 

Thou  core  of  envy,  thou  crutty  batch  of  nature. 

Troilut  and  Crettida. 
This  111  tell  ye  by  the  way, 
Maidens  when  ye  leavens  lay, 
Crosse  your  Dow,  and  your  dispatch 
Will  be  the  better  for  your  Batch. 

Hesrick's  Hetperidet. 
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2.  a  game,  or  batch  at  play  :  a  turn,  or  bout  of  drink- 
ing. 

Batstaff,  8.  a  wooden  instrument  used  in  washing. 
Promp.  Parv.  batstaff,  vexillum. 

Batt,  $.    a  pat  on  the  back. 

And  each  of  you  a  good  bat  on  his  neck. 

Dodsley's  Collection,  iii.  42. 

Batt,  v.  to  beat  gently,  to  tap.  Ex.  "  Batt  him  on 
the  baek.r>  If  not  by  metathesis  for  pat,  it  has  con- 
nexion with  the  Germ,  batten ;  C.  Brit,  baeddu.  and 
A.  Sax.  beotan,  verberare. 

Battlbton,  8.  a  wooden  instrument  used  by  washer-women 
in  beating  linen.  Lat.  batittum. 

Bauson,  adj.   swelled,   pendant.     An  epithet  applied    to 

a  hog  or  sow  when  their  bag  or  belly  hangs  down,  none 

of  the  accustomed  operations  of  the  knife  having  been 

performed  on  the  former.     Germ,  bauch,  venter :  bausen, 

inflare  :  baust,  turgidus.    Coles  has  "  a  great  bausin,  ven- 

trosus.""     Salopians  speak  of  a  bauson  pip.     Nares  quotes 

Peace,  you  fat  batuon,  peace. 

Lingua. 

Beant,  v.   are  not.     A.  Sax.   beo,   esse. 

Ye  beand  dum,  and  can  pronunce  na  thing. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282,  315. 

Beard,  p.  to  trim  or  cut  a  hedge  at  the  top,  that  it 
may  grow  strong  at  bottom.  In  other  parts  of  the 
county  the  term  breast  is  used. 

Beaotings,  Beastlings,  Biesting,  8.  the  first  milk  given 
after  the  birth  of  a  calf,  quasi  Breastings,  says  Minsheu. 
The  word  is  not  local,  being  found  in  Ben  Jonson,  Bul- 
lokar,  Nares  and  Ash,  and  is  also  of  general  circulation 
in  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and  other  counties.  Cotgrave 
says  that  it  is  accounted  dangerous  food  for  calves  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  Shropshire  farmers  dream  not 
of  such  a  hazard,  anxiously  wishing  their  calves  to 
suck  as  soon  as  possible.      A  pudding  made  from  this 
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milk  is  well  known  for  its  peculiar  richness.  A.  Sax. 
bysting ;   Germ,  bienst ;   Belg.  Teut.  blest;  colostrum. 

Bed  of  Beef,  ».  an  inferior  part  of  the  cow,  something 
cut  from  the  belly. 

Beetle,  s.  a  large  hammer  made  of  wood,  and  bound 
at  each  end  of  tho  head  by  a  ring  of  iron.  It  is 
commonly  used  for  driving  wedges  in  cleaving  wood, 
or  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  a  quarto  vol.  printed 
by  Purfoote,  entitled  a  Dictionarie  for  children,  the 
word  is  thus  explained:  "a  hammer  to  break  the 
cloddes  with  in  the  corn  field."  The  beetle  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare,  was  a  formidable  implement  and  re- 
quired more  than  single  strength  to  wield  it.  A. 
Sax.  bytl,  malleus.  Palsgrave,  Betyll  to  bete  clothes 
with,  battoyr.  Henco  also  the  compounded  form  of 
a  washing  beetle.     Golden  Legend. 

If  I  do  fillip  me  with  a  three  man  beetle. 

2  Henry,  IV.  i.  2. 

Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  to  be  knocked  o'  th'  hend 
With  half  a  vxuhing  beetle. 

Braum.  and  Flitch.  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  6. 

Beggar,  v.  to  impoverish.  Farmers  talk  of  certain  crops 
beggaring  their  land. 

Beggarly,  adj.  poor,  as  applied  to  land.  Ex.  "  a  beg- 
garly bit  o^  growl." 

Begum,  Begum mies,  Bygom,  &c.  a  profane  oath  or  as- 
severation corrupted  from  By  them,  in  allusion  to  tho 
Trinity.  It  generally  stands  the  first  word  in  a  sen- 
tence. When  the  individual  in  speaking  is  either  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  referred  to,  or  unable  to  answer 
the  question  propounded,  he  usually  cuts  off  the  en- 
quiry by  saying,   "  Bygum  I   dunna  knoa." 

Behappen,  prep,  perhaps.     Ex.  "  Behappen  it  ul  rain." 

Beholden,  Beholding,  part,  past  obliged.  Ex.  "  I  amnod 
beholden  to  thee  yit." 

For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

Julius  Ceesar,  iii.  2. 
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As  the  world  goes, 

Debtors  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  beholding. 

Bkauh.  and  Flbtch.  Imits  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 

Bele,  Beli.ng,  *.  a  boil  or  pustule.  A.  Sax.  byl,  car- 
bunculus. 

Belike,  adv.    perhaps.     Ex.  "  Belike  yo  unna." 

Bell,  v.  to  make  a  noise,  roar,  bellow.  Ex.  "  Stop 
your  belling"  as  the  impatient  sometimes  say  to 
children.  Hence  also  the  phrase,  "  a  bellakinp  cratur," 
applied  to  cattle.  Isl.  belia ;  Teut.  A.  Sax.  bellan  ; 
Genn.  bellen  ;    Swed.  bola,   boare. 

Bellock,  Bullock,  and  Bluckn,  the  last  pronounced  very 
short.  l .  to  bellow.  Ex.  "  Yore  bull's  a  bellakin 
cratur."  2.  to  roar,  cry  or  blubber.  Ex.  "  Wha<l 
bin    'e   a   bellakin   about  I    Why   d's   na  como   to    thy 

fittie  r 

Belly  Vengeance,   «.    poor  small  beer. 

Belt,  v.  to  beat,  castigate.  This  must  bo  an  old  word 
though  its  origin  is  hidden.  It  is  twice  employed  in 
the  copious  vituperation  of  Montgomery. 

Hell  spark,  scabbed  dark !  and  thou  bark,  1  sail  belt  thee. 

The  Flyting. 
Whether  thou  wilt  let  belt  thy  bawes, 
Or  kiss  all  cloffes  that  stands  besides.        id. 

Bemuile,   v.    to   dirty    with    mud.       Shakspeare    chiefly 

uses  the  word  bemoil. —  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1.     Teut. 

bemuUen,    aspergere  pulvere. 
Benow,  adv.  by  this  time.     Ex.  "  I  thought  as  how  he'd 

a  bin  back  again  benow.'" 
Bensel,  v.  to  castigate,  chiefly  with  a  stick.     Ex.  "Beniel 

his  hide."     S.  Goth,   bengel ;    Germ,  bengel,  fustis. 
Bent,  s.   l .  a  name  given  to  some  places  in  the  county,  as 

Hat/tori's  Bent,  &c.   from    2,  the  brow   of  a  hill.     Ex. 

"  Just  o'er  the  bent  of  the  hill.""      Isl.  benda,  eurvatura. 

A.  Sax.  bendan,  inclinare. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent. 

Chat-ckr,  Knighte*  Tale,  198.1. 
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We  saw  a  busteous  heme  cum  ovir  the  bent. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Dremr,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

Quhat  bairnis  are  you  upon  the  bent.        id. 

Then  spake  a  berne  upon  the  bent. 

Pkbcy's  Reliq.  i.  22. 

Then  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blowe 
Over  the  bent*  so  brown. 

id.  i.  45.  and  ii.  76. 

And    hence  cornea   the   metaphorical   application  of  the 

word,   by  Shakspeare, 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  bent,  or  bentrgrass,   "  a  hay  bent,"  the  Spica  v&iUi, 

quasi  tjrica  benti,  of  Linnaeus.      Bent-grass,   sometimes 

signifies  a  blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass.     Teut.  bintz, 

j  uncus. 

He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  or  speerc 

No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bents. 

Spenser. 

"  Some  in  English,  much  agreeing  to  the  Latine  name,  call  these 
Windle  straws.  Now  I  take  this  hut  to  be  the  Grassc  with  which 
we  in  London  do  usually  adornc  our  chimneys  in  Sommer  time; 
and  wee  commonly  call  the  bundle  of  it,  handsomely  made  up 
for  our  use,  by  the  name  of  Bents." 

Gerard's  Herbal,  Edit.  1633. 

These  bundles  of  grass  made  up  for  fire-places  in  the 
time  of  Gerard,  are  still  in  summer-time  to  be  seen 
adorning  them  in  Shropshire  houses,  but  with  Quaking 
grass,  or  Quaken,   the  Briza  of  Linnaeus. 

Bros,  Bwbs,  Bweaht,  *.  the  general  name  for  cattle. 
Ex.  "The  young  buses  bin  gotten  into  the  Wheat.v 
"  A  took  reet  down  for  the  bices  fawr  i1  tlT  Abbey 
Forhed,"  i.  e.  He  took  right  for  the  beast  fair  in  the 
Abbey  Foregate.  • 

Berryn,  Berrying,  s.  a  burial,  funeral.  This  is  neither 
a  corruption,  not  used  as  a  participle,  but  the  old 
English  word.  Mr  Hunter  adopts  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, when  he  says  it  ought  to  be  derived  rather  from 
the  verb  to  bear,  than  from  to  bury.      A.  Sax.  beoran  : 
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M.  Goth,  bairan;  Alam.  beran ;  Dan.  bwr«;  Belg.  beuren, 
tollere.      Hence   Barrow  :   and  Bearers. 

Meaeyngers  were  sent  to  Rome 
After  the  pope,  and  he  come  sone 

To  here  tcrement. 
VVhan  cardynales  herd  this  tidynges, 
Thei  come  to  hir  beryeng*. 

Sir  Gowohtkr,  v.  69". 
And  saide,  "  Gentil  baroun !  here  my  cry, 
On  me  that  thou  liave  mercy, 
And  praiinte  me  soche  beryng, 
So  fallith  for  a  kynge." 

Kyxg  Alisai'nder,  v.  4621. 
Of  his  beoryng  nothyng  no  dredith. 

id.  v.  8000. 

Beslobber,  v.  to  render  wet,  moist  or  dirty  by  spilling 
over  the  breast.  Teut.  be&labberen,  laxum  sive  flaccidum 
esse. 

Tho  cam  Sleuthe  al  bytlobered,  wit  to  slymed  cyen. 

Pikrs  1'lolhman,  110. 

Besmotteh,  p.  to  stain,  dirty,  daub.  It  is  a  good  old 
word,  but  nearly  extinct.  There  are  synonymous  terms 
nearly  symphonious  in  the  M.  Goth.  S.  Goth.  A.  Sax. 
and  Belg.  tongues.  The  Teut.  betmodden,  maculare, 
comes  nearest.     Kersey. 

Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gippon 

Alle  beemottered  with  lus  habergeon. 

CHAUCER,  Knightet  Prolog.  70. 
And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  svioterlich 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  diehe. 

Revet    Tale,  v.  .3961. 

Besmudge,  v.  to  dirty  or  splash  with  mud,  a  corruption 

from  bewnutch.  A.  Sax.   besmitan,  inquinare. 
Bevil,  s.  a  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  carpenters, 

moveable  on  a  center,  that  can  be  set  to  any  angle ; 

hence  the  expression,   " the  bevil  on  it"  the  angle  of  it. 
Bevil,  s     l.  to  cut  to  an  angle.      Ex.   "  Bevil  it  off." 

2.  to  slope.     Ex.  "  Lay  the  road  on  a  bevil,'"''  that  is,  so 

that  the  central  part  be  the  highest. 
Bezzle,   v.    to    drink    sottishly.       Ex.    "  Drinking    and 

bezzling.""1      Hence  the  phrase  of  a  bezzUng  fellott. 
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but  their  deep  bezetmg. 
Their  boote  carouae,  and  their  Beere  buttering. 

Marston's  Second  Satin. 

And  the  sworn  bezzei  at  an  ale  house  tap. 

Hall's  Satires. 
tis  now  become 
The  shoeing  home  of  Bezeler'a  discourse. 

Jack  Drum's  Entertainment. 
Yonders  the  most  hard-favoured  news  walks  the  streetes,  seaven 
men  goeing  to  their  graves  that  dyed  with  drinking  and  bueling. 

Every  Woman*  in  her  Humour. 

Biected,  s.   the  same  as  Becutlingg,  q.  v. 

Bilk,  $.  a  boil.  Ex.  "  As  soar  (sore)  as  a  bile."  Al- 
most as  invariably  pronounced  by  us,  as  it  is  written 
without  the  o,    in  all  the   Early   English   Poets. 

Brukis,  bylit,  blobbis  and  bleistcris. 

The  cursing  of  Sir  John  Rowlia. 
Ane  byill  new  brokin  on  his  thie. 

Sib  D.  Lyndsay's  Monarchic. 

Bur,  p.  You  are  ;  they  are.  Ex.  "They  bin  bad  uns, 
they  bin.""  How  frequently  this  occurs  in  common  con- 
versation it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  let  it  be  sufficient 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  usual  form  of  salutation  among 
the  lower  orders  generally  when  introduced  thus,  "  How 
binna  t  How  bin  yo  V"  The  reader  or  hearer  who  feels 
disposed  to  laugh  at  us  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  a 
vulgarism,  may  learn  that  we  have  not  superinduced 
the  word,  if  he  will  look  to  the  Franc,  and  Germ,  bin, 
or  the  A.  Sax.  beo  sum.  Besides  are  there  no  poetic 
authorities ! 

When  that  ye  bin  stabult  up. 

The  Huntyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  109. 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

Cymbeline. 

Bin,  Bino,  s.  1.  a  receptacle  for  fodder ;  part  of  "  a  bay." 

2.  a  depository  for  wine.     S.   a  corn  chest.     A.   Sax. 

Hum,     pnesepe.    S.   Goth.    Swed.    binge;     Dan.    bing, 

acervus  granorum. 

But  now  he  let'st  wear  ony  gate  it  will  hing, 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upo'  the  corn-bing. 

Herd's  Scott.  Song*,  ii.  110. 
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Binds,  $.  shale,  stone.  Ex.  "  The  blue  bind*"  a  measure 
well  known  among  miners. 

Binna,  Binnod,  Binnot,  v.  third  person  plural,  present 
tense  of  the  preceding ;  when  used  in  a  negative  sense  it 
means,  are  not. 

Bishop,  v.   to  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  horse's  tooth. 

Bishoped,  part,  past  confirmed.   Ex.  "My  licklo  un's  gween 

to  he    bishoped."      The    term    has    remained    with    us 

since  the  days  of  Langland,  I  know  not  how  lately  other 

counties  have  picked  it  up.      A.  Sax.  biscopod,  confirma- 

tus.      Bishopped,   Somner.      Palsgrave,    Bysshopjn/ng  of 

children,  confirmation. 

And  baptisede  an  bunthoppede. 

P.  Plouhman,  300. 

Bishop's  Foot,  phr.  When  milk  is  burned,  or  as  we  more 
commonly  say,  grewd  in  the  pot,  it  is  said  the  Bishop 
has  put  his  foot  in  it.  The  phrase  is  an  old  one,  and 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  learned  in  a  singular  manner 
I  shall  requote  from  the  supplement  to  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary, an  apposite  illustration  that  has  been  found  for 
it  in  Tyndale's  Obedyence  of  a  Chyrsten  man.  u  When," 
says  this  venerable  writer,  "  a  thynge  speadeth  not  well, 
we  borowe  speach  and  saye,  the  Bishope  hath  blessed  it, 
because  that  nothynge  speadeth  well  that  they  medyll 
with  all.  If  the  podech  (pottage)  be  burned  to,  or 
the  mete  ouer  rosted,  we  saye,  the  byshope  Iiath  put 
his  fate  in  the  potte,  or  the  byschope  hath  played  the  coke, 
because  the  byschoppes  burn  who  they  lust  and  whoso- 
ever displeaseth  them." 

Bist,  v.  art  thou.  Ex.  "  How  but?"  and  "  how  bister 
the  second  person  of  the  A.  Sax.  beo ;  byst.  Alam.  Franc. 
Germ.  bist. 

Bit,  8.  the  broad  part  of  a  spade.  This  may  be  derived 
metaphorically  from  the  iron  biting  the  ground,  in  sup- 
port of  which  idea  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in 
the  Northern  languages.     The  Isl.   bit,  acies  ferri,  and 
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biti,  buccea.  come  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  s.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  Flatstone 
(q.  v.) 

Black-Bess,  t.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
h..tl,  mm  ran  1\  <>r  «\,r  i-oinprcheiuletl  ;  under  the  tillt 
of  Black-Bess,  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Prom  p.  Parv.  Bladen,  or  take  away 
the  blades :  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  v.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Teut.  bitten;  A. 
Sox.  blaHan,   balare.     Dunbar  has  blait-mouthed. 

Blanks  and  Phizk*,  *.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  chopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
blank,  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  v.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  put  on  the 
blast ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  the  blast  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  *  mine'*  «t  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  blcest ;  Isl. 
blastr  ;    Teut.  blaes  ;   Germ,  blast ;   Belg.  blaest,  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  s.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  blast.  The 
Islandic  has  blastrjarn,  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  s.  a  bladder  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
Buft.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder;  A.  Sax.  bledder;  Dan. 
blare  ;  Germ.  Mater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Isl. 
bladra  ;  C.  Brit,  pledren,   vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure,  a  frere  on  u  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  grym,  growen  as  a  tonne, 
With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  full  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagge  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Credr. 
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Blait-mowit  bludy  eaues,  with  bledder  cheek*. 

Dunbar's  Complaint. 

Quhat  and  I  till,   than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  Estatis. 

Blether,  v.  1 .  to  sob,  cry.  Ex.  " Crying  and  blethering" 
probably  a  corruption  from  blubbering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensically. Ex.  "A  blethering  fellow."  Teut.  blajaert, 
blatarator.  S.  Goth,  bladdra;  Swed.  bladra;  Teut. 
blceteren,  garrire. 

She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum. 

Burn's  Poems,  iii.  238. 

Bund,  adj.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  "  This  blow's  a 
blind  un." 

Bund  Buzzart,  s.  a  cockchafer.  Melalontha  vulgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  «.  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lycoperdon  bovista 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Blind  worm,  «.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  C.  Brit  llyn,  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Germ.  Lind  tcurm,  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

Blissoming,  Blassomino,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting,  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  catuliency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  blcesma,  salax. 

Blob,  «.  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  "  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobs."  "  A 
blob  of  ink."  Palsgrave,  Blober  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  blob  of  water. 
Bellendknus,  Description  of  Albion. 
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Blocking  Axe,  s.  an  axe  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  in 
weight,  used  for  squaring  timber.  In  the  Craven  Dia- 
I.  «t,   a  Blocker.   Teut.  blocken,  truncare. 

Blood  Stick,  a.  a  short  heavy  stick  used  by  farriers  to 
strike  their  lancet  when  bleeding  a  horse. 

Blooms,  s.  masses  of  iron  which  have  passed  a  second 
time  through  a  furnace,  (the  cupolo,)  and  undergone 
the  action  of  the  forge  hammer.  Teut.  bloeme,  men- 
struum. A.  Sax.  bloma,  metallum.  Bullokar  has 
M  Blomary,  the  first  forge  through  which  tho  iron 
passcth,  after  it  is  once  melted  out  of  the  myne." 
Bloma  ferri,  Domesday.  It  is  very  singular  that  so 
few  notices  should  occur  in  tho  Domesday  Survoy  of 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  country.  No  mention 
whatever  of  Tin  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  Survey 
which  relates  to  Cornwall.  Hut  iron  is  mentioned  in 
four  places  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Alwintune  and 
Merchelcai  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  one  placo  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Yet  no  mention 
of  any  minerals  or  metals  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. The  Lead  Works  mentioned  in  the  Survey  are 
almost  all  upon  tho  King's  Demesne  in  Derbyshire. 
Yet  that  lead  was  smelted  in  Shropshire  long  anterior 
to  the  compilation  of  this  record  is  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. The  iron  mines  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  near 
Gloucester  are  mentioned  by  Giraldus :  "  Nobilemque 
Danubise  Sylvam,  quae  ferinam  ferrique  copiam  Glo- 
vernise  ministrat."     IHnerar.  Camb.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  p.  836. 

Blother,  Bluthbr,  t>.  to  make  a  great  noise  about 
nothing.  Ex.  "  Whad  bin  'e  a  blothering  about  f  See 
Blether. 

Blow,  «.   more  commonly   Blou  ;    a  blossom,   flower. 

Blow,  v.  to  blossom.     Ex.  "  When  the  pase  bin  Mowed" 

Blow-bellus,  s.  a  pair  of  bellows.  Ex.  "  Fache  the  blow- 
bellus  to  the  fire  or  yone  nivir  tind  it." 

Blunge,  v.  to  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state  of  mace- 
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ration.  A  term  used  by  potters.  They  blunge  th« 
clay,  to  dissipate  all  its  inherent  fixed  air,  to  make 
it  pliant,  and  cohesive  in  itself.  A.  Sax.  bhndian, 
miscere. 

Boar  Seg,  s.  a  pig  kept  as  a  ]  brawn'  for  three  or  four 
years.     A.  Sax.  bar,  aper  ;  sec,  seger ! 

Bobber,  8.  a  familiar  term  applied  good  naturedly  to 
any  one.     Ex.  "  Well  bobber  how  bin  'e  V 

Bobbish,  adj.  1 .  smart,  pert,  well.  Ex.  "  Pretty  bobbish 
ehf  2.  not  quite  sober,  verging  upon  intoxication. 
Ex.  "  Getting  on  quite  bobbish.''''  Fr.  bobance,  mag- 
nificence, profusion.  Menage  derives  the  word  from 
the  Lat.  pompantia.  This  and  the  preceding  word 
are  wrested  in  their  meaning  from  that  which  they 
originally  had  in  the  ensuing  quotations,  though  evi- 
dently they  are  of  the  same  complexion. 

Ytelle  on  for  sot  he,  for  al  hucre  bobaunee. 

Ritson's  Anc.  Song*. 
The  Soudan  made  bobaunee  and  boat. 

Octaviak   Impebatoe.  v.  1691. 
For  certainly,  I  say  for  no  60601100. 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bathe,  v.  6151. 

Body  Clout,  s.  a  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins  the  body 

of  a   •  tin nl. n  I".  and  its  wheels. 
Bolster,  v.  to  prop  up  or   support ;    used   also   in   the 

sense  of  lying  together   or  thrown  up.     Ex.  "  Bolster 

'era  up  in  a  ruck  anenst  the  wall." 
Bolster,   s.   the  •  bed'   of  a  timber   carriage,    otherwise 

called  the  Bousters. 
Bolting,   Boultlng,  Boutin,  *.  a  bundle  of  straw.     Ex. 

"  Fach  a  boutin  o'  straw.'1     The  two  last   are  varied 

forms  of  the  first  word.     (See  remarks  under  ou.)     Bol 

in  many  kindred  languages  signifies  what  is  round ;  thus 

in  the  Germ,  we  have  the  adj.  boll,  rotundus.     Swed. 

boll,  sphsera.     Fr.  boule.     Gr.  7ro\eti',  vertere. 
Bon,   Bond,  s.   a    band.     The   tie   used   by   reapers   for 

binding  up  a  sheaf.     Teut.  bond,  vinculum. 
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Canatow  serven  he  seide,  oth*  syngen  in  a  churche 
Oth'  loke  for  my  cokers,  oth'  to  the  carte  picthe 
Mowe  oth'  mo  wen,  oth'  make  bond  to  sheves 
Repe  oth'  be  a  repereyre. 

P.  Plouhman,  75. 

Bone-lazy,    adj.    an    elliptical    expression    applicable    to 

those  who  are  fearful  of  overworking  themselves.     Not 

peculiar  to  Salopian  servants,  nor  dialectical. 
Boos,  «.  boughs ;  the  p  is  entirely  silent. 
Boosby,   t.  a  stall  for  cattle;    the   trough  from  out   of 

which  they   feed,     Promp.  Parv.  bost ;    A.  Sax.    bosig, 

pr.i-><  ;  • 
Boom      I'vmi  iir.     t,     T 1 1« -     common     pa-tun-     into     which 

cows    nm. 
Bore,  s.  an  iron  mould  in  which  nails  are  manufactured. 
Borsem-ballied,  Bosen- rallied, part,  past  ruptured.  A.  Sax. 

borst**,  ruptus.     Teut.  borsten,  rumpi,  and  balgh,  venter. 

C.  Brit,  bars,  hernia.     Germ,  borst,  ruptura. 
Bow,  $.   1 .  a  cushion  to  kneel  upon  ;  it  ought  to  be  bass. 

(q.  v.)     2.  a  tuft  of  silk.     Fr.  bom. 

Whose  bridle  rang  with  golden  balls  and  bouet  brave. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  I.  ii.  18. 

Bost,  Borst,  v.  1.  to  burst.  Ex.  "  111  double  you  up 
and  bost  you."  2.  to  break  open.  Ex.  u  If  a  dunna 
open  it  bost  the  dure."  A.  Sax.  beorstan,  rumpere. 
Swed.  bosta,  fortius  incut iendo  aperire  velle.  Teut.  bossen, 
pulsare.  Fr.  bouser,  frapper  avec  force,  Roqf.  Gloss. 
3.  a  denunciation ;  thus,  a  poor  widow  who  had  been 
oppressed  by  a  man  whose  professional  character  should 
at  least  have  taught  him  better  notions  of  charity, 
under  the  natural  excitement  which  harsh  and  un- 
christian conduct  provokes,  said  to  the  writer,  whilst 
mentioning  the  treatment  she  had  received,  M  Bost  him 
but  I  gid  him  a  good  ragging." 

Bost,  Borst,  Bust,  *.  a  loud  noise.  Ex.  "The  bost  of 
a  gun."     The  first  of  the  three  is  most  common,  and 
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has  remained  with  us  Bince  the  days  of  Piers  Plouhman. 

Teut.  borsten,  crepare. 

lasee  boost  hit  maketh 
To  breke  a  beggar's  bagge,  than  an  yre  bounden  cofre. 

P.  Plouhman's  Vision,  p.  267. 

He  spake  thise  wordes  host. 

Pkt.  Lanotoft,  Chron.  v.  275. 

The  Frenache  gunne  blowe  bo»t. 

Rich.  Cokr  db  Lion,  t.  5625. 

Gret  bott  he  gan  to  blawe. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  v.  1203. 

He  craked  host,  and  swore  it  na'as  not  so. 

Chauckr,  Revet  Tale,  v.  3999. 

Bosteden,  v.  to  boast.  Ex.  "  They  bosteden  as  how  they 
coulden  come  o'er  us."  (For  this  practice  of  termi- 
nating verbs  in  En,  see  remarks  under  En.)  C.  Brit. 
boitio,  gloriari.  The  substantive  host  is  common  in 
the  Early  Metrical  Romances,  Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lind- 
say,  &c. 

Alio  they  bottodyn,  muche  and  lyte, 
Alisaundres  hed  of  to  smyte. 

Kvxu  Ai.isAtwnEB,  v.  2597. 

Botham,  ».  the  bottom.     A.  Sax.  botm,  fundus. 

Bottomino-tool,    s.    a   narrow,    concave  shovel    used   by 

drainers. 
Bouk,  s.    1.   a  barrel  used  in  coal  pits  for  drawing  up 

water.     2.  the  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree.     S.  Goth,  bolk ; 

Teut.  beuck,  truncus  corporis.     3.  the  belly.      Isl.  bukr, 

truncus,  corpus.     Swed.  buk,  venter. 

The  clotcred  blood,  for  any  leche-craft 
Corrurapeth,  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylaft. 

Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2748. 

4.  an  upright  piece  of  wood  pointed  at  the  lower  end 
which  falls  into  the  socket  of  a  trough  or  wooden  chan- 
nel though  which  the  water  from  a  pond  issues;  a 
miniature  kind  of  bolt.  5.  the  box  of  a  wheel. 
Boun,  Bwon,  Bwond,  part,  past  bound  for,  prepared  to 
go  to.  Ex.  "  Whire  bist  'e  boun  for?"  A.  Sax.  abtmden, 
expeditus. 
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The  k  nights  that  wercn  wise 
A  forward  fast  thai  bond. 

Sir  Tristrkm,  Fytte,  i.  v. 

Bout,  8.  1.  two  furrows  of  ploughed  land,  one  boing  up, 
the  other  down  the  ridge,  an  about,  as  it  were.  Ex. 
"  An  eight  bout  butt,"  that  is,  sixteen  furrows  to  the 
whole  ridge.     2.  a  set  to,  or  encounter.     Ital.  botta. 

Seen  bouts  and  turns  these  heroes  had. 

Duel  of  Wharton  and  Stuart,  Scotch  Minstrelsy. 

3.  a  turn.     4.  a  game  of  play. 

Ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  ."». 

Bowery,  «.  a  bower ;  l .  an  arched,  bowed,  or  shady  recess. 
2.  a  place  ornamented  by  children  with  bits  of  broken 
glass  or  earthen-war*. 

Bowhawlkr,  $.  a  man  acting  in  the  place  of  a  horse  to 
draw  barges  or  small  vessels  along  tho  Severn.  By 
dissecting  this  word,  we  shall  find  that  it  comes  im- 
mediately from  the  Belg.  boge,  arcus,  and  halen  trahere, 
and  whether  its  component  parts  were  received  from 
the  Greeks,  or  as  Menage  supposes  from  the  Hebrew,  I 
am  not  concerned  to  enquire.  Seeing  that  men  are  con- 
stantly following  this  occupation  having  a  bow  of  wood 
on  their  breasts,  against  the  concave  side  of  which 
they  press,  inserted,  as  it  were,  between  a  bow  and 
its  string,  the  ends  of  the  bow  communicating  with  a 
rope  to  the  mast. 

Bowk-iron,  8.  a  circular  piece  of  iron  which  lines  the 
interior  of  a  cart  or  waggon  wheel.     (See  Bouk,  supra.) 

Bowl-dish,  s.  a  large  round  dish,  chiefly  used  for  lava- 
tory purposes;  for  its  derivation  see  Bolting. 

Box-barrow,  8.  a  barrow  having  two  sides  and  carried 
by  two  men,  one  at  either  end,  chiefly  used  by  water- 
men to  load  and  unload  their  freight. 

Bradawl,  «.  an  awl  adapted  for  brads. 
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Brads,  $.  small  nails,  without  heads,  used  by  shoemakers. 

Bragg  able,  adj.  indifferent,  poorly,  not  much  to  boast  of. 

Bran  'em,  by  metathesis  and  contraction  for  Burn  them. 

Branduts,  a.  four  wooden  arms  affixed  to  the  throat  of 
a  spindle  in  an  oatmeal-mill.  A.  Sax.  brand-red,  sus- 
tentaculum ferreum. 

Bran  new,  adj.  shining  new.  It  does  not  come  from 
the.  old  English  verb  to  brandish,  which  according  to 
Minsheus  interpretation  means,  to  make  to  shine  or 
glisten  by  gentle  moving;  but  from  the  Teut.  bran- 
nieuw,  a  follibus  calens.  The  same  language  supplies 
us  with  vier-nieuto. 

Bran  tail,  «.  the  Redstart.  Motacilla  phwnicurus  of 
Linnaeus. 

Brash,  s.  l.  the  refuse  boughs  and  branches  of  fallen 
timber.  Germ,  bros ;  C.  Brit,  brau ;  Teut.  broosch, 
fragilis.  2.  a  rash,  or  eruption  upon  the  skin.  The 
word  is  frequently  applied  to  cutaneous  disorders   im-i 

.  dental  to  children,  as  the  nettle-brash,  an  eruption  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles.  In 
Scotland  Brash  has  a  more  general  signification,  and 
means  sickness. 

As  gin  she  had  taken  a  sudden  broth 
And  were  about  to  die. 

The  Gay  Goss  Hawk,  Scotch  Minstrelsy. 

Brassy,  adj.  impudent. 

He  should  be  a  brasier  by  bis  face. 

Henry  VIII.  v.  3. 

Brassy  faced,  adj.  impudent  looking.  Shakspeare  meant 
the  same  when  he  wrote, 

What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou. 

Lear,  i  i .  2. 
Can  any  face  of  braes  hold  longer  out. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Brat,  s.  1.  a  coarse  pinafore  worn  by  little  children.  A 
Sax.  bratt,  panniculus.  2.  a  name  given  to  young  child- 
ren, as   Mr  Wilbraham  thinks,  from  wearing  them. 
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Brawn,  s.  a  boar.  Ex.  M  Has  a  took  the  brawn  yit  T 
(See  Brockctt  s  Gloss.)  This  is  not  local,  as  all  the 
Glossaries  nearly  have  it.  I  find  it  used  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  repeatedly  occurring  in  Shakspeare. 
2  Henry  IV.  i.  1.  Coriol.  iv.  5.  Trail,  and  Cress,  i. 
Rich.  II.  i.  3. 

Ill  play  Percy,  and  that  damn'd  brawn 
Shall  play  Dame  Mortimer  his  wife. 

1  Hmry  IV.  ii.  ». 
A  brinded  pig  will  make  a  good  brawn  to  breed  on. 

Ray's  Proverb. 

Brazil,  s.  iron  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron.     Derbyshire. 
Breast,  see  Beard. 

Brevet,  v.  to  examine,  search  for.  Ex.  "Breveting 
about."  It  implies  a  degree  of  restless  enquiry.  C. 
Brit.  prawfy  conatus,  experimentum.  Or.  irttpafyo, 
tento. 

Bridgenorth  Election,  phr.    "  All  o^  one  side  like  Bridge- 
north   Election."     Either  the   popularity  of  some   par- 
ticular Candidate,  or  the  obsolete  mode  of  nomination 
to   a  seat  in  the  Borough,  have  furnished  our  common 
people  with  this  simile.     From   the  obvious  import  of 
the  phrase,  they  have  drawn   a   metaphor,  and  trans- 
ferred  its   first   adaptation    to  whatever   is   oblique   or 
standing  out  of  the  perpendicular.     Were  they  to  say 
"all  on  one  side  like  Bridgenorth  Castle,"  the  compa- 
rison would  be  too  literal,  but  to  say  that  a  rick,  or 
a  house,  or  any  thing  moveable  is  awry,   or  "all   on 
one    side    like    Bridgenorth    Election"    sounds    rather 
poetical !     I  once  heard  in   the  vicinity  of   London,   a 
stage  coachman  very  properly  rebuke  an  unenlightened 
ptBJeii^r  i'>r   wresting  <>ur  simile  from   its  tnir  locality, 
when  he  said,   "  all  on  one  side  like  Iledbourn  fair." 
Brief,    adj.   prevalent,    general,    common.      Ex.    "  Colds 
are   brief  about."      I   am   disposed    to  think   that  this 
is    not    a    legitimate    word,    but    corrupted    from   rife. 
Often  as  Shakspeare  uses  it,  there  is  only  one  passage 
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where  it  approaches  the  present  signification,  and  there 
the  import  is  by  no  means  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  sense  we  make  it  bear. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 

King  John,  iv.  3. 

Pickering  in  his  excellent  volume  upon  Americanisms 
tells  us  that  it  is  much  used  in  New  England  by  the 
illiterate,  in  speaking  of  a  rumour  or  report,  as  well 
as  of  Epidemic  diseases.  In  the  Northern  States  and 
Virginia  it  has  the  same  application.  Baily  explains 
the  word,  "common  or  rife,"  and  neither  notice  it  as 
being  antiquated  or  provincial.  Grose  places  it  among 
the  provincialisms  of  the  North  of  England,  and  re- 
marks, that  it  is  there  'spoken  of  a  contagious  dis- 
temper/ Its  admission  into  his  classical  collection,  will 
at  once  stamp  its  vulgarity. 
Brimming,  part,  a  sow,  when  Maris  appetens,  is  said  to 
be  brimming.  A.  Sax.  bryne,  ardor.  Isl.  brenn,  ardere. 
Teut.  brunstigh,  lascivus.  Germ,  brunst,  de  impetu  in 
venerem :  inde  hirschbrunst  catulitio  cervorum.  (See 
Wachter.)  Bullokar  has  Brime  in  our  present  sense. 
Hence  come  the  adjectives  breme  and  brim.  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  furious ;  Cant.  Tales,  v. 
1701,  and  so  does  Sir  D.  Lyndsay  and  the  Early  Ro- 
mancers. 

The  Lioun  bremly  on  them  blist. 

YWAIHE    AMD    GaWIN,  V.  3103. 

He  come  lyke  a  breme  bare. 

Si  a  A  mad  as,  v.  171. 

Brimmle,  a.  a  briar  or  bramble.  Ex.  "  F  tK  brimmle 
bush."  A.  Sax.  bremel,  vepres. 

"Jump'd  into  tbe  brimmle  bush." 

Brimstone  B — .  The  epithet  must  be  derived  from  the 
foregoing  word  Brim  ;  though  the  Teut.  bremstigh,  ar- 
dens  desiderio,  is  not  unsuitable. 

Brode,  adj.  broad. 
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Bhon,   Brampton  Brian.     Ex.    "  Gwon  to  Bron   fawhr." 

Broody,  adj.  a  hen  wanting  to  sit.  Ex.  "  She's  broody!"1 
A.  Sax.  brodipe  heme,  gallina  incubans. 

Broodle,  r.  a  hen  broodies  her  chickens  when  she  gathers 
them  under  her  wings  to  keep  them  warm.  Germ. 
bntdeln ;  A.  Sax.  bredany  fervere.  Teat,  broaden,  incu- 
bare  pullis. 

Broselky,  s.  a  pipe.  Ex.  "  Wun  'e  tak  a  Broteley  V 
This  is  a  very  common  name  among  smokers  in  various 
parts  of  England  for  a  tobacco  pipe.  For  upwards  of  two 
centuries  the  little  town  of  Broeeley  has  been  the  chief 
aeat  of  manufactory  for  this  brittle  ware.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  broken  ones  that  were  fabricated  here 
as  early  as  the  year  1660,  bearing  their  maker's  name 
stamped  upon  tho  spur  of  the  bowl.  These  when 
dug  up  in  old  gardens,  or  turned  over  in  ploughing, 
are  called  by  the  lower  classes  Fairishes  Pipes,  (q.  v.) 
and  if  we  may  form  a  safe  judgment  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  size,  men  did  not  formerly  consume  to- 
bacco so  recklessly,  or  at  such  a  wholesale  rate,  as 
they  do  in  our  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  manu- 
factory of  this  nature  should  have  been  placed  in  such 
a  locality,  as  neither  the  clay  to  form  them,  which  in 
fact  comes  from  Cornwall,  or  any  article  used  in  their 
manufacture,  excepting  fuel,  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Under  these  circumstances  fancy  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  worthy  citizens  were  originally  such 
inveterate  lovers  of  the 

Innocuos  calicos,  et  amicam  vatibus  hcrbam, 
\  imque  datam  folio:  ct  laeti  miracula  fumi. 

that  they  established  the  manufactory  of  pipes  for  their 
own  peculiar  use,  without  an  eye  to  commercial  inter- 
course with  remoter  parts,  or  of  creating  a  trade,  which 
was  like  unto  the  town,  flourishing  at  one  period,  but 
is  now  much  decayed ! 
Broths,  Broth  en,  «.  broth.     The  former  word  is  recorded 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  general  plurality  of 
its  use.  Ex.  "  A  few  broths"  M a  juggle  o1  broths."  It 
is  not  very  provincial.  Germ,  brot,  frustum:  Teut. 
broselen,  in  minimas  micas  frangere.  A.  Sax.  brot ;  Germ. 
brod,  jus.  Fr.  brottet,  which  again  comes  from  the  Latin 
brodium. 
Brous,  *.  the  rough  parts  of  a  hedge.  Fr.  br ou$se$, 
broussailles. 

This  was  no  bourdone  to  brown  hill 
That  gatt  betwene  the  brovois. 

Symmie  and  hit  Bruther. 

Brouse,  s.  the  young  shoots  of  trees.  Fr.  brosse,  broust, 
vergette.     Lat.  britstus.     Cotgr.  broust,  browzwood. 

Brown  George,  s.  a  coarse  sort  of  bread. 

Brown  Sheller,  s.  a  ripe  hazel  nut,  which  readily  leaves 
the  fruit  sheath. 

Bruk,  8.  a  brook. 

Brukiton,  8.  Brookhampton,  near  Shipton. 

Brummack,  s.  a  short  curved  knife  set  in  a  wooden  han- 
dle used  by  hedgers,  wood  cutters,  and  amateur  pruners : 
quasi,  a  broom  hook. 

Brummagem,  *.  a  bad  sixpence,  or  coin  of  any  kind  that 
is  counterfeit. 

Brummagem  Brass,  s.  1.  some  of  the  copper  money 
coined  at  Birmingham  bearing  on  the  reverse  a  view 
of  the  Hospital.  2.  provincial  tokens  of  Staffordshire, 
which  about  twenty  years  ago  were  issued  by  many 
of  the  Iron  masters. 

Buck,  -p.  1.  to  wash  linen  or  coarse  cloths  with  lye. 
As  they  are  never  bucked  without  the  aid  of  wood 
ashes,  the  Fr.  buee  helps  us  in  ascertaining  whence  the 
word  is  derived.  Both  the  practice,  and  the  word 
denote  it  was  prevalent  in  the  days  of  Langland, 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger.  Palsgrave, 
Bonk  of  clothes,  buee.  Germ,  beuchen  ;  A.  Sax.  by  km  ; 
Fr.  buer ;   Lat.  buo,  macerare,  lixivio. 
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And  lareth  hem  in  the  lavandrie,  kiboravi  in  gemitu  meo 

And  bouketh  hem  at  bus  brest,  and  beteth  hit  ofte 

Aud  whit  wharme  water  of  hus  eyen,  wurkcth  hit  he  white. 

P.  Plouhman,  v.  281 . 

You  were  best  meddle  in  buck-washing. 

Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  iii.  :! 

If  1  were  to  beat  a  buck,  I  can  strike  no  harder. 

Massinokr's   Virgin  Martyr. 

She  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

2  Hen.  VI.  iv.  2. 

2.  to  beat,  push  with  the  horns.  Ex.  "Tak  care,  or 
he'll  buck  you."     Genn.  hockey  pochen,  cornu  ferire. 

Bucking,  $.  "to  give  a  horse  a  good  bucking"  means 
having  ridden  him  hard,  and  brought  him  into  the 
stable  thoroughly  reeking  and  splashed.  Docs  the 
phrase  arise  from  the  preceding,  or  from  tho  Isl. 
bucka,  subigere  ? 

hi.  kin..  Sunk  lit  <  khtone,  «.  a  stone  upon  which  linen 
is  bucked,  or  beaten  with  a  battleton,  batstaff,  or  battel. 

Buffer,  «.  1.  a  foolish,  mischievous  fellow.  2.  a  good 
natured  form  of  address.  Ex.  "  How  bist  oud  buffer  f" 
44  A  pretty  buffer  yo  bin  P      Fr.  bouffard. 

Buffing  K  mik,  s.  an  instrument  used  by  Shoemakers 
for  scraping  the  bottoms  of  soles,  bo  as  to  make  them 
white.     Fr.  buffeter.    Cotgr. 

Buffle  headed,  adj.  heavy,  stupid.  Fr.  beuffle:  from 
having  a  large  head  like  an  ox,  such  being  reputed  by 
Physiognomists  as  indicative  of  dullness.  Buffalo  in 
Italian  in  one  acceptation  denotes  a  man  who  is  stu- 
pid, 4'  as  we  say  a  gull  or  loggarhead."  Florio's  Worlde 
of  Wordes.  Bull  headed  is  taken  in  the  same  sense. 
Ex.  "  a  bull-headed  chap." 

Buft,  *.  1.  to  stammer.  Fr.  buffer.  Cotgr.  Bouffer,  ore 
vehementer  flare,  to  puff  as  we  should  say,  in  either  case 
some  colloquial  impediment  exists.  2.  to  rebound.  Teut. 
Fris.  Belg.  boffen,  a  contractu  resilire.  This  is  an  an- 
cient and  royal  word,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
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our  application   by  James  V.      We  say,    "it  bufttd  up 
like  a  blether."     The  royal  author  writes. 

It  bufl  like  any  bledder. 

Christ' t  Kirk  on  the  Green. 

Biktek,  s.  a  stammerer. 

Bulchin,  $.  more  usually  pronounced  balchin  ;  of  limited 
currency.  It  is  common  in  the  dramatic  writers  (See 
Nares  sub  voce),  for  a  young  bull-calf;  always  used  as 
a  diminutive,  expressive  at  the  same  time  of  strength. 
We  have  adopted  it  as  a  term  for  a  young  child  that 
is  unusually  stout  Ex.  "  Mrs  Chose  has  got  a  young 
balchin." 

I  was  at  BupiH-T  last  night  with  a  new-wean'd  kulchui. 

Marston's  Dutch  Courtet,  ii.  1. 

Hi  LLAKu,  *.  a  bull  herd,  or  man  who  takes  care  of  a  bull 
when  being  baited. 

Bullino,  part,  a  cow  is  said  to  be  a-bullinn  when  she 
anxiously  expects  the  bull,  Germ,  buhn.  procari.  Swed. 
bola,  scortari. 

Billins,  8.  sloes.  The  bulhice  of  Phillips,  a  word  for- 
merly more  in  use,  unless  we  have  corrupted  it. 

Notts,  uliis,  and  bolus. 

Roma i< xt  ok  the  Rose,  v.  1377. 

Bull  knob,  s.    a  bull  head.     Gobio,    Linn. 

Bullirao,  Ballirag,  r.  to  vituperate  in  a  hectoring, 
contemptuous  way.  At  first  hearing  it  this  word  sounds 
like  a  thorough  vulgarism,  but  it  is  neither  this,  nor  yet 
very  dialectical.  Etymologists  have  proposed  as  its  root 
the  Isl.  bul,  divie,  and  bant,  maledictio,  and  raegia,  de- 
ferre,  but  ragna,  imprecari  alicui  vindictam  deorum, 
seems  to  approach  closer,  especially  as  we  hear  of 
"  Gieing  a  mon  a  good  rapping."  Shakspeare  has, 

What  says  my  bully  rook? 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  used  substantively. 

Bullock,  v.  to  hector,  abuse.  Ex.  "A  good  bullocking." 
Isl.  bulla,  ebullire.      Hence  the  term  bully \ 
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Bills,  $.  transverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 
of  Harrows  are  set. 

Bull's  eyes,*,  a  coarse  >u<<  tmeat  mixed  with  flour,  and 
streaked  various  colours,  greedily  devoured  by  children. 

Bull  chain,  $.  a  chain  which  slides  up  and  down  a 
Bootey. 

Bum,  #.  a  contraction  from  Bomb  bailiff. 

Bum,  $.  1.  to  dun.  2.  a  mode  of  punishment  practised 
by  schoolboys  upon  the  younger.     Corn.  Ixmiyon,  a  blow. 

Boar,  v.  to  push  violently  with  the  head,  or  horns. 
Perhaps  allied  to  the  C\  Brit,  pwyo,  to  beat,  or  knock. 

Burl,  r.  to  take  such  wool  from  lambs  as  is  dirtied,  or 
liable  to  additional  deterioration  from  their  laxity  of 
body 

Burlinos,  ».  the  tails  and  other  parts  which  are  taken 
from  lambs  when  sheared.  The  Fr.  bourre,  offered  by 
Skinner  only  applies  the  signification  to  '  lockes  of  wooll.' 
Cotg.  Ours  is  correctly  diverted  from  the  original  moan- 
ing under,  Burling  Wool. 

Burlino-wool,  $.  wool  which  is  burled.  From  its  in- 
ferior quality,  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price,  chiefly  to 
Sadlers,  who  use  it  for  stuffing.  (See  Richelet  under 
limir.Hi.r.)  F<»nn.  rlv  ^.mn.  nt>  were  made  of  tlii-  j..ir- 
ticular  kind,  which  \va.-  t<  mi.  <1  /luurre,  and  hence  tho 
appellation  l>ourras,   for  any  coarse  habit. 

Son  habit  en  surquanie, 
Honneste  et  sans  vilcnic, 
Mais  elle  ne  fut  de  bourrtu. 

Roman  dk  la  Rosk. 
Vestue  ot  une  sorquemic 
Qui  nc  fut  ink;  dc  bourraz.        id. 

Du  Cange  says  that  Borra  is  that  which  is  taken  from 

the  cloth  when  under  the  hands  of  the  dresser,    (the 

Burler).       Ausonius   has   made   the   word    classical   in 

the  following  lines. 

At  nos  Ulcpidum  rudem  libcllum, 
Burros,  quiaquilias,  incptiasque, 
Credemus  gremio  cui  fovendum. 
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Servius  thinks  that  Buna  comes  from  /3ooy  oufja,  bovi.* 
cauda ;  Scaliger,  that  it  is  an  ancient  word  in  the 
CJuienne  dialect,  the  greater  portion  of  which  nation 
call  quisquilue,  btirra.  Proven,  bourns ;  Langued. 
Ixjura&so ;  Lat.  Barb,  borassium,  borra,  bourra. 
Burr,  s.  1 .  sweet  bread.  t>.  a  coarse  whetstone,  "  a  rub- 
ber,'''' from  which  it  is  probably  contracted.  Ex.  "  A 
Brister  burr,""  that  is,  one  from  Bristol,  generally  flat 
on  either  side.  3.  the  prickly  seed  of  the  Burdock  ; 
Lappa,  of  Liniueus.  This  sense  frequently  occurs  in 
Shakspeare,  MeaMun  for  M^iture,  iv.  3.  Troil.  and  Cress. 
iii.  2.     As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr,  vile  thing  let  loose. 

Midsummer  Xight'tt  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Buss,  s.  a  kiss.  Germ,  buss ;  Armor,  bouch ;  Ir.  Gael. 
C.  Brit,  bus ;  osculum.  Lat.  basium.  A  young  lady 
asks  for  one,  according  to  a  well-known  conundrum,  in 
a  single  word,  circumbendibus,    Sir,  come  bund  a  buss! 

Buss,  r.  to  kiss.  Germ,  bussen  ;  Teut.  Belg.  boesen  , 
Armor,  bouch*  r;  Fr.  baiter;  Sp.  fnsar ;  Ital.  basian\ 
osculari.  When  the  word  was  used  by  Shakspeare  it 
was  of  good  repute,  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  was 
used  only  in  an  impure  sense,  as  we  gather  from 
this  passage  in  Herrick,  quoted  by  Nares. 

Kissing  and  bunting  differ  both  in  this, 

We  busse  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kissc. 

Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones. 

Corioianus,  iii.  2.  and  Troil.  and  Cress,  iv.  6. 

Butt,  s.  a  certain  number  of  furrows  in  ploughed  land, 
which  are  separate  by  regular  inclination  from  those 
contiguous.  "  Viginti  acras  in  Heile  furlong  et  buttes 
apud  Ymbelowsmere.vl  Kennetfs  Parochial  Antiq.  pp. 
136.   187.  40ii. 

Butter  fingered,  adj.  incapable  of  holding  any  thing  hot, 
as  though  the  mandibles  were  melted  by  the  heat  of 
what  they  touched.     A  metaphor  similar  to  that  which 
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is  employed  for  designating  a  person  who  is  not  \«  i\ 
t»crupulous  in  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit,  any 
thing  entrusted  to  his  charge  :  "  a  slippery  fingered  fel- 
low :""  and  the  light  fingered  gentry,  are  epithets  as  po- 
etical as  the  rosy-fingered  morn. 

Buttered  alb,  s.  ale  boiled  with  lump  sugar,  butter,  and 
spice.  Old  people  recommend  the  solution  as  efficacious 
in  curing  colds.  Marston  in  one  of  his  Satins  talks 
about  Beere-lmttering. 

Butter-MIT,  s.  a  small  tub  in  which  newly  made  buttor  is 
washed.      A.  Bid    in'itt.i.  m.nsura. 

Buttino  iron,  $.  an  instrument  used  for  peeling  bark 
from  trees. 

Button,  s.  1 .  a  small  cake.  Ex.  "  A  gingerbread  but- 
ton.'" S.  a  small  round  mushroom,  the  bud  of  a  mush- 
room as  it  were,  such  as  is  used  for  pickling.  Belg. 
botte  ;  Fr.  bouton,  terme  de  jardiniere.  3.  a  knot  upon 
the  laniards  of  a  barge.  Like  the  Italians  we  have 
learned  from  the  word  those  terms  of  contempt  or 
depreciation,  "not  worth  a  button;"  and  "a  Brum- 
magem button  tickler;""  which  latter  phrase  is  applied 
in  a  Catholic  sense  to  any  one  who  comes  from  that 
flourishing  burgh.  Bottoneggiare,  Sbottonare,  to  quip, 
sooffe,  mock.     Florio. 

Buttrice,  s.  an  iron  instrument  used  by  blacksmiths  for 
paring  horses'  hoofs.  Dan.  bryttia,  disecare.  Isl. 
britia,  frustatim  scindo. 

A  huttrice,  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  nail. 

Tusskr,  p.  10. 

Butty,  «.  a  companion,  fellow  labourer.  Not  very  pro- 
vincial, for  I  hear  the  word  in  Cheshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. How  deficient  the  vocabularies  of  those  counties 
must  be,  into  which  this  expressive  word  is  not  ad- 
mitted !  In  the  pure  sense  of  the  primitive,  it  per- 
petually occurs  in  Chaucer,  v.  420'.  13396.  &c.  in 
Minors  Poems,   R.  of  Glo'ster,    R.  of  Brunne,    Sir  D. 
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Lyndsay,  Ritson's  Met.  Romances,  Shakspeare,  &e.      A. 
Sax.  bote ;     Belg.  Teut.   boete*   aux ilium. 

Trew  king,  that  sittes  in  trone, 

Unto  the  i  tell  my  tale, 
And  unto  the  i  bid  a  bone 

For  thou  ert  bttte  of  all  my  bale. 

Mi  not,  p.  1.  15.  23.  &c. 
1  win  it  is  no  bote. 

Adam  Bel. 

Now  he  tliat  is  hot  of  bale. 

Sir  Am adas,  v.  185. 

For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale 
My  txtote  whin  thou  shold  bee. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbornb,  v.  72. 

Butty,  v.  to  cohabit  with.  Ex.  ,%  I  lor  inna  married, 
her  butties."  M.  Goth,  botjan,  juvare.  Teut.  boeten, 
explero  libidinem. 

Buzz,  r.  to  fill  a  glass  brimful,  in  defiance  of  the  chance 
that  if  some  is  left  in  the  bottle,  the  drinker  must  also 
toss  off  a  second.  Thus  the  phrase  "  I'll  buzz  it"  is 
tantamount  to  a  bet  of  a  bumper,  that  if  the  glass 
will  not  hold  all  that  is  in  the  l>otth\  he  whose  turn 
it  is  to  drink  next  must  fill  to  the  brim :  or  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  rendering,  buzzing  always 
means  to  take  the  last  wine  out  of  the  bottle.  This 
cannot  be  called  a  local  custom,  nor  yet  a  very  mo- 
dern one,  for  Erasmus  in  his  Adagies  has,  "  Ex  am- 
phitheto  bibisti,"  to  designate  a  tippler,  which  two- 
handled  vessel  is  called  by  the  Dutch  sailors  busa.  In 
the  Lat.  of  the  middle  ages  Buza  denotes  a  large 
vessel,  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce)  :  in  Teut.  buyse  sig- 
nifies poculum  utrinque  ansatum,  quod  ob  magnitudi- 
nem  ambabus  tollitur  ac  reponitur  manibus :  from 
drinking  out  of  so  capacious  a  measure  originated  the 
verb  buy  sen,  cothonissare,  largiter  potare,  as  well  as  the 
jovial  term  of  buzz.  Menage  has  Busse  and  Bussart, 
vaisseaux  de  vin,  courts  et  gros.  The  word  Buzz  is 
a  more  gentle  one   for  boose,    which  comes    from    the 
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name   quarter.       As   tin-  word   is   recognised    by   Grose, 
its  classicalittj  is  established    in    the   Boozin-len. 
Bvvii.iMid,  g.  boilings. 

Sire,  he  said,  bi  titxl  in  lu-iu-u, 
Thise  boUouiu  that  boilen  seucn. 

Thk  Skuvn  Saoks,  v.  2488. 

Kuan,  s.  a  boil.     Dan.  bytcle ;  Teut.  Belg-  buyle ;  (J.  im 
/>ioI ;   Swed.  bula,  tubereulum.      From   hence  it  appears 
that  the  more   modern   and    refined   pronunciation    of 
boil,  is  a  wresting   from    the   legitimate  one  preserved 
by  the  vulgar. 

llwu.E,  r.  to  boil.     Fr.  bouiUer. 

Bwon,   s.  a  bone.      Ex.   "  My  poor  bteones  yaaked  agen," 

<»r    as    th<-    num.'    highly    rdur:it<-d    rxpivss    themselves. 

"my  poor  bones  ached  again.1"     This  interposition  of 

a  w  in  words  terminating  in  one  is  extreim  1\   l'n  .jueiit 

among  the  vulgar.     See  further  remarks  under  Gwon. 

Hit  btcones  thou  do  grave. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  241. 

Then  schall  howndes,  that  men  may  see, 
Wastare  bteones  gimwe. 

id.  v.  247. 

By  bix>w,  s.  a  child  illegitimate. 

By  gorsh,  By  oosh,  inter/,  a  profane  corruption  in  both 

instances;    in   the   former  from  God  cross,   and  in  the 

latter  from  God's  house. 
By  tail,  s.  the  right  handle  of  a  plough. 
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often  transmuted  into  y,  as  in  com, 
cord,  coil,  &c.    Salopians  respective- 
ly pronounce  these  words  like  quern, 
</>«/•</.    '/>'</• ,    but     in   all    such    cases 
where    o    follows    <?,    the    vowel   is 
changed  into  u. 
Cade-lamb,  s.  a  young  lamb  brought 
up  by  hand  or  within  the  house.     Fr.  cadel,  a  casteling,  a 
starveling,  one  that  hath  need  of  much  cockering.    Cotg. 
Cadely-rear,d,  part,  past  tenderly  brought  up,    whether 
it  be  children  or  chickens.     Fr.  cadeler. 
Cady,   adj.   addled,   foolish,  betraying  signs  of  decayed 

intellect.  Ex.  "  He's  grown  quite  cady?'' 
Cagmao,  *.  inferior  or  bad  meat.  Ex.  u  Kills  nothing 
but  cagmagT 
Cake,  s.  a  contemptuous  appellation  for  any  one.  Either 
a  chastened  form  of  expression  from  the  A.  Sax.  cac, 
as,  "  a  cake  of  a  feller,"  or  else,  which  seems  to  me 
more  probable,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  cagot,  or  caqueux, 
cacosus,  a  race  of  people  who  were  regarded  with  great 
aversion,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of 
the  Jews,  or  as  others  say,  of  the  Saracens,  who  were 
infected  through  each  succeeding  generation  with  leprosy. 
They  usually  followed  the  occupation  of  rope-making. 
So  strong   a  prejudice   existed   against  them,  that  the 
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Catholic  Bishops  partaking  of  the  popular  feeling,  or- 
dered that  when  they  came  to  mass,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  and  not 
kiss  the  Pax  until  all  others  present  had  done  so,  nor, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  touch  the  vessels  of  the  altar. 
In  the  Registers  of  the  Chtncellerie  de  Bretagne  1475, 
<  \i-t.s  an  order  that  the  Caque*  should  be  prevented 
from  travelling  in  the  Duchy  without  having  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  upon  their  garments,  to  apprize  people  of 
the  danger  they  would  incur  from  coming  in  contact 
with  them.  They  were  placed  under  various  harassing 
restrictions  in  their  intercourse  with  those  around ; 
debarred  any  participation  in  civil  honors;  forbidden 
to  pursue  any  craft  except  that  of  rope-making,  or 
labour  in  any  other  way  than  in  cultivating  their  gar- 
dens, under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  all  they  pos- 
sessed. Some  French  Antiquaries  who  have  made  re- 
search.s  into  the  history  of  this  ■Tngnlar  race,  have 
conjectured  that  they  were  descendants  of  those  Sara- 
cens who  remained  in  Gascony  after  Charles  Martel 
defeated  Abdirama,  and  that  their  lives  were  spared 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  Christians.  They  were 
nevertheless  still  looked  upon  with  tho  same  aversion. 
Popular  odium  ascribed  to  them  all  the  infectious  dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  be  engrafted  constitutionally 
on  Eastern  nations.  Hence  they  were  shunned  for  their 
offensive  smell,  and  strong  breath.  And  this  was  not 
solely  out  of  hatred  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens; 
for  the  Italians  urged  a  reproach  similar  to  this  against 
the  Lombards,  as  we  read  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Stephen,  who  in  order  to  divert 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  Didier,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  represented  to  him  that  not  only  in- 
variably a  bad  smell  accompanied  all  the  race,  but 
also,  because,  as  my  authority  further  saith,  the  Sara- 
cens smell  disagreeably,  and  exhale  a  rank  odour  from 
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their  body.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
Hevin,  a  learned  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Bre- 
tany,  obtained  the  abrogation  of  the  several  enactments 
which  injuriously  affected  the  Caqueux.  It  is  not  my 
present  object  to  enquire  into  the  difference  between  the 
Cagots  and  the  Caqueux ;  the  reader  curious  upon  that 
point  will  find  it  investigated  under  those  heads  in  Mo- 
reri,  and  Menage.  But  descending  to  a  later  time,  the 
Cagots  of  the  Pyrennees  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
similarly  afflicted,  as  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  and 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  of  whom  many  are  still  met  with 
at  Martigny,  Sion  and  other  places  on  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  through  the  Canton  des  Valais  and  adja- 
cent parts.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  these 
poor  wretches  were  very  numerous,  whole  families  ex- 
isted among  which  there  was  not  an  individual  to  be 
found  who  was  Dot  Cretin.  They  were  endued  with 
instinct  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  tho 
bare  means  of  existence,  and  the  evil  became  perpe- 
tuated to  successive  generations.  Napoleon  took  effec- 
tual measures  for  tho  remedy  of  this  horrible  evil, 
by  ordering  all  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  to  bo  con- 
fined in  a  hospital  at  Sion,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Canton,  and  provided  for  at  the  public  expence.  This 
hospital  exists,  but  the  regulations  have  been  subse- 
quently relaxed,  and  the  traveller  occasionally  encounters 
the  fearful  and  disgusting  figure  of  a  Cretin,  especially 
at  Martigny.  They  seem  to  find  the  same  indulgence 
which  has  been  shewn  by  various  nations  to  those  afflicted 
with  fatuity.  The  Baron  von  Buch,  well  known  for 
his  scientific  researches,  particularly  of  a  Geological 
nature,  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  valleys 
adjacent  to  the  Rhone ;  he  observed  that  in  certain 
confined  recesses  of  the  hills,  hail  had  never  been 
known  to  fall ;  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
those   countries  the  hail   is  unusallv   frequent   and   de- 
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structi ve.  In  these  particular  valleys  he  noted  that 
Cretinisme  especially  prevailed,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  some  atmospheric  peculiarity  which  thus  strangely 
prevented  the  formation  of  hail,  contributed  mainly  to 
occasion  the  disease  of  Cretinisme;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed also  to  be  induced  like  the  Goitre  which  is 
found  to  accompany  it  both  in  the  Alps  and  Pyren- 
nees,  by  the  use  of  snow-water.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  people 
have  originated  a  phrase  which  is  invariably  applied  as 
one  of  reproach. 

Calf,  t.  a  term  of  contempt  for  any  one  who  is  stupid*. 
Ex.  "  A  calf  of  a  fellow."  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Gauls  called  Servius  by  this  title,  on  account  of  his 
stupidity.  Besides  being  classical  in  its  authority,  the 
word  is  in  analogy  with  the  Teut.     Kalf,  homo  obesus. 

Call,  $.  occasion,  necessity.       Ex.  "  I've  no  rail  to  do  it." 

Call,  v.  to  abuse,  vilify  ;  the  exact  terms  of  reprobation, 
wo  may  presumo  through  delicacy,  being  omitted  by 
the  narrator.  Ex.  "  She  called  mo  all  to  pieces."  "  She 
called  me — ashamed  to  bo  heard."  The  word  seems 
allied  to  the  Isl.  kalta,  irridere.  Yet  a  Salopian  lady's 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  would  readily  lead  her  to  speak 
by  a  figure,  termed  an  apotiopesis,  that  is,  a  form  of 
narration  or  address  in  which  a  person  breaks  off  the 
discourse,  yet  so  artfully  that  the  meaning  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  hearers  without  being  actually  expressed. 

Camerade,  8.  a  companion.  An  old  word.  I  find  it  in 
Dr  Bullokars  Expositor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption of  comrade.  And  its  etymology  says  as  much, 
Swed.  kamrat ;  Germ,  camerad ;  Sp.  camarada ;  Ft. 
camerade^  sodalis.  Du  Cange  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  word  takes  its  origin  from  soldiers  or 
others  sleeping  together  in  the  same  tent  or  chamber  : 
whilst  Wachter  and  another  class  of  investigators  assign 
the  word  to  the  C.  Brit,  cymniar,  socius  :   and  this  again 
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to   the    Armor,  chom,   simul   morari ;    hence   then   the 

modern  collegiate  term  chum. 

His  camerade  that  bare  him  company. 

Green's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier. 

Canary,  s.  1 .  a  sovereign,  so  called  from  the  similarity  of 
color.  2.  a  glass  of  gin,  rum,  or  any  other  ardent 
spirits.  When  men  have  drank  ale  till  they  are  tired 
of  it,  some  one  amongst  the  crew  of  tipplers,  proposes, 
"  a  drop  o    canary?" 

Canary  Bird,  give  a  cat  a  ;  phr.  a  simile  betokening 
incredulity  or  improbability ;  as  it  is  unlikely  in  the 
last  degree  that  any  possessor  of  one  of  these  songsters 
should  dispose  of  it  to  a  cat,  so  when  there  seems 
small  chance  of  gratifying  the  hopes  of  a  solicitous 
claimant,  we  draw  a  metaphor  from  the  bird  fancier, 
and  say,  "  Give  a  cat  a  canary  bird,  eh  V 

Can  bottle,  *.  the  bottle  tip,  long-tailed  titmouse.  Pants 
caudatue,  Linn. 

Cancrams,  Tantrams,  8.  antrims  (from  which  it  is  changed), 
whims,  peevishness,  ill-humour. 

Cank,  v.  to  cackle  like  a  goose.     A  word  which  manifestly 

derives  its  origin  rather  from  similarity  of  sound,  an  ono- 

matopeia,  than  deducible  from  a  fixed  and  regular  root. 

And  at  the  cairlis  to  kekili. 

Peblia  to  the  Play. 

Cankered,  adj.  ill-tempered.     Ex.  "  The  missus  is  grow'd 

meety  cankered  like  in  her  temper,  oerts  as  whad  a  wuz 

used  to  be."     A  temper  that   is  cankered,   makes  its 

possessor  a  nuisance  to  all  around. 

The  beggar  answered  cankardly, 
I  have  no  money  to  lend. 

Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

Can  ye  do  anything,  phr.  a   challenge  to  subscribe  for 

something  to  drink. 
Capling,   8.  part  of  a  flail ;   the  eye  ? 
Careyn,  s.  1 .   a  term  of  reproach  for  a  female  of  doubtful 

reputation.      Ex.  "  Yah  !    you  nasty  careyn."    "  Sich  a 
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careyn  of  a  cratu^"  2.  carrion,  dead  carcases.  I  si.  kar, 
squalor.  Fr.  caroigne,  caropne,  charoyne,  cadavre ;  de  caru 
et  de  rodent.  Roqf.  Gloss.  Gneci  -^a^wvia,  loca  qusedam 
terrarum  appellant,  qusc  exhalant  fcedos  odores. 

Whether  not  to  hem  that  synnyden  whoa  careyn*  wercn  cast 
down  in  desert. 

WiCLir*s  New  Test.  Ebbrewit,  c.  iii. 

Carriage,  $.  a  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind 
the  mower. 

Cask,  eonj.  because.  Ex.  u  Case  as  how  ye  sin  ho  wunna 
yable;   he  wunna  yable  to  do  it.*1 

Cabklty,  Casekti.y,  adj.  casual,  accidental,  bad,  uncertain. 
Ex.  "  Caselty  weather."     Fr.  camel;    Lat.  casus. 

Casp,  s.  the  cross  bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade.  Randle 
Holmes  in  his  Academy  of  Armorie,  calls  it  a  Kaspe. 
In  Cheshire  (See  Mr  Wilbraham's  valuable  little  Glos- 
sary) it  is  termed  a  Cosp.  Shovels  are  commonly  made 
with  a  T  casp,  and  spades  with  a  D  casp. 

Cast,  s.  a  second  swarm  from  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  same 
year.  Swed.  last,  abjicere.  Sp.  casirar,  to  take  a 
hive.     Isl.  last,  missio. 

Cast,  t.  1 .  to  bo  thwarted,  defeated.  Ex.  "  Cast  in  § 
trial  at  Soesbury  Sizes.'"  Palsgrave,  cast  in  love, 
amouree.  In  an  Inscription  at  Rome,  relating  to  the 
success  of  Claudius  in  Britain,  we  find  the  same  phrase 
"absque  uUa  jacturaT.  V.  Camd.  Brit.  fol.  Lxxix.  2.  to 
vomit.  Ex.  "  Cast  his  stomach.1''  Isl.  kasta,  evomere. 
S.  to  be  delivered  prematurely,  as  cows  or  other  beasts. 
Ex.  "  Cherry  has  cast  her  calf." 

Caster,  s.  a  cow  who  casts  her  calf. 

Castling,  s.  a  calf  born  before  the  usual  time. 

Cat  and  Dog,  a  gamo  which  in  some  parts  of  the  county, 
and  in  other  parts  of  England  is  called  Tip  cat.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  resembles  trap-ball,  the  ball  being 
substituted  by  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  about  six  inches 
in    length,    and    one   or    two    in    diameter,    diminished 
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from  the  middle  to  each  end,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cone ;  it  is  made  of  box  or  yew,  and  when  laid  on 
the  ground  and  smartly  struck  at  either  end,  it  will 
rise  high  enough  for  the  striker  to  hit  it  away  from 
him  as  it  descends.  The  Dog  is  the  stick  with  which  it 
is  struck.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  110.  edit. 
1833,  enters  into  a  description  of  the  different  methods 
by  which  the  game  is  played.  Nares  borrows  from  the 
Cambridge  Phrase  Book,  "  to  play  at  cat,"  cato  ligneo 
ludere ;  baculo  et  buxo  ludere.     (See  Sicipple  and  Trib.) 

Cat-brain,  «.  a  clayey  sort  of  soil,  little  softer  than  stone, 
and  not  much  better ;  a  rough  kind  of  gravel,  "  roch". 
Swed.  Catgvll,  mica  membranacea. 

Cat-gallows,  *.  a  game  played  at  by  children,  which  con- 
sists in  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  that  are  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Catshead,  8.  a  hollow  square  box  made  of  wood  to  collect 
wind  at  the  top  of  a  pit  shaft,  which  is  conveyed  by 
a  pipe  downwards  so  as  to  increase  the  subterranean 
ventilation.     In  Derbyshire  called  a  Hortehead. 

Cat-tail,  *.   Horse  tail.     Equisetum.  Linn. 

Caud,  Cowd,  adj.  cold.  Teut.  kaud ;  M.  Goth,  kald;  A. 
Sax.  ceald  ;  Dan.  kaald;  Germ,  kali  ;  Franc.  Alaman. 
chalt ;    Belg.  koud,  frigidus. 

Caud-chisel,  Code-chisel,  Coud-chisel  t.  a  hard  chisel  used 
for  cutting  cold  iron. 

Caufs-cot,  Cauve-skit,  «.  a  place  where  calves  are  kept. 
Evidently  vitiated  from  A.  Sax.  calf,  vitulus ;  and  cote, 
tugurium.  Swed.  Teut.  kalf;  Isl.  kalfr;  Germ,  calb, 
vitulus.     Isl.  kota ;    Teut.  kot,  tugurium. 

Cave,  v.  1.  to  tilt  up,  as  a  cart,  and  consequently  to 
empty  or  to  unload  it.  Ex.  "  Cave  up  the  tumbrel.""  2. 
to  fall  in.  Ex.  "  The  bank  caves  in,"  from  being  cava*, 
hollow  or  undermined. 

Ray  inserts  the  former  sense  amongst  words  peculiar 
to   Cheshire,   but    Mr  Wilbraham    disowns  the   specific 
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locality.      VVaehter   says  the  root  Ik*    in   cair.     Genu. 

caw ;   C.  Brit,   and   Armor,  cau,  cavus. 

Cbout,  v.  to  bark  as  a  cur  or  cottagers  dog.     Hence  a 

Ceoutino-ix>g,    or   little  Ceovt.  $.  a  sharp,   vigilant   dog. 

Mr  Wilbraham  derives  the  word  from  Skaut  or  Kant, 

signifying   Scout.      But  I   fancy  the  word    is  corrupted 

thus,    a   Ceovtiug   dog,    a  cut  i  up  dog,    (which   we   hear 

the   brute   called   as    often  as   by   any   other  title),    a 

cute  dog,  an  acute  dog ;  that  is,  a  vigilant  and  sharp 

dog.     Another  derivation  may  be  obtained  from  colley, 

a  word  common  in  Scotland  for  a  shepherd's  dog,  as  it 

also  is  in  some  parts  of  England.    (See  Grose).     We 

then  get   the  word  colti ng  dog;   and  according  to  the 

custom  of  changing  Col  into   Coir  or  Cou  we  at  once 

get   the   form   of  a    Contain   or    Ceovt i up   dog.      That 

this  transformation  and  transposition   is  not  rare,  may 

Km   seen    under    r.in.irks    upon    /,    and    on.      The    I'homp. 

Pabv.  has   Kiirtinpt)  as  cattes. 

Cbout,  Cowt,  a.  a  colt.     If  poetry  will  protect  this  word 

from  the  reproach  of  vulgarity,  there  is  sanction  for  its  use. 

Thon«  was  Wattie  the  M airland  laddie, 
That  rides  on  the  bonnie  grey  tOWL 

BbBD*I  Sfotti*h  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

Chaff,  v.  to  teaze.     A   low  word  now,  though  in  better 

repute  formerly.     Not  local. 

Whom   as  soone  as  Tytus  had  beholden   lie   began  to  chnuffe 
and  to  be  merueylous  angry  for  anguysshe. 

Uoldkn  Legkno,  fol.  exxvii. 

Cham.,  Cuoul,  s.  the  jaw.  Ex.  "  Hit  him  in  the  cAow/." 
"  Broke  his  chaU  bwon.""  "  A  chaU  of  bacon."  A.  Sax. 
ceolas,  fauces.  It  was  a  word  formerly  in  better  re- 
pute, and  used  by  the  earlier  translators  of  the  Bible. 
See  Ezek.  xxiv.  4.  xxxviii.  4. 

Of  an  ape  he  caught  the  rhaule  bone. 

Bochas,  Fall  of  Princes. 

Chambi.e,  v.  to  champ ;  to  bite.  Ex.  "  Chamblet  the 
bit."     Applied  to  a   horse.      Fr.  champayer. 
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Charm,  *.  noise  of  a  gentle  kind,  such  as  whispering, 
and  murmuring,  or  the  low.  buzzing,  drawling  sounds. 
uttered  by  a  body  of  children  whilst  learning.  Ex. 
"  What  a  charm  T  A.  Sax.  cyrm ;  Arm.  C.  Brit. 
garm ;  clamor.  (r  Douglas  chirme.  Whether  we 
adopt  those  routs  or  not.  and  I  see  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting  them,  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  our  word  and  others  of 
northern  origin  which  have  the  same  import  and  ten- 
dency. The  Tout.  larien,  which  betokens  a  soft  and 
suppressed  noise,  Buch  as  is  uttered  to  sooth  children, 
and  the  Isl.  korra,  infanti  menias  canere,  Hx  it  as  a 
legitimate  word,  and  prove  that  it  is  neither  superin- 
duced, n<>r  yet  tralatitiously  usurped  from  charm,  an 
enchantment  ;  this  won!  being  in  fact  under  the  sus- 
picion  of  having   been    borrowed   from    the  other,   by    a 

'  figure  of  speech   known  among   Rhetoricians  under  the 

name   of  Metonymy.      The  dramatists  afford  additional 

evidence  by  almost    invariably   placing   the  won!   in   such 

a    position,    that     it     bears    reference    exclusively    to    a 

noise  or  clamour. 

Oo  to  charm  vour  tongue. 

Othello. 

IVncc,  wilful  boy,  or  I   will  charm  your  tongue. 

Henry   VI. 
Charm  your  skipping  tongue. 

Cynthia's   Revels. 

lie  is   the  man   must  charm  you. 

Bartholomew  Fair. 

That  well  could  charm  his  tongue,  and  time  Ilia  speech. 

Faery  Queen,  v.  ix. 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm. 

Shepherds'  Calendar. 
Hark!   Flora,  Faunus,  here  is  melody, 
A  charm  of  birds,  and  more  than  ordinary. 

Arraignment  of  Paris. 
What  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  641 . 

He  touched  the  strings  which  made  such  a  charm. 

Percy's  Reliq.  ii.  170. 

23— J 
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(  it  \HTER-MAS-iKR,  $.  a  man  who,  having  undertaken  to  get 
coals  or  iron-stone  at  a  certain  price,  employs  men 
under  him. 

Chastise,  v.  4  to  give  good  instruction,'  forewarn.  Ex. 
"  Diden'e  chastise  him  on  it  V  a  sense  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dale. 

Chats,  8.  small  fagots,  broken  sticks.  Ex.  "  Pikeing 
up  a  feow  chats."  u  Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is 
soon  in  and  soon  out."  Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  42.  Swed. 
kastwed,  ligna  csesa  ad  usum  in  fornacibus.  I  si.  klatr, 
res  reject  anese.      A.  Sax.  ceatt.  res. 

Chatty,  adj.  small:  Ex.  M  Chatty  iron-stone."  The  deepest 
strata  of  lime-stone  is  called  chatty -stone,  from  being  small. 

Chauncb  Child,  s.  a  child  illegitimate. 

C'havin  Kiddi.k,  s.  a  large  coarse  riddle  which  w  worked 
by  the  hands  along  a  wooden  horse,  to  sift  grain  from 
the  straw  and  larger  kinds  of  chaff.  A  vitiation  from 
chaffing-riddle.     A.  Sax.  ceaf,   palea:  hriddle,  cribrum. 

Cheatii,  s.  a  sheath.  Ex.  "  A  knitting  cheati."  In  some 
of  the  rural  and  remote  parts  of  the  county  the  two 
vowels  e  and  a  when  they  come  together  are  very 
distinctly  articulated,  as  in  whe-at,  she-hf,  &c. 

Chem,  Tkhem,  t.  a  team  of  horses. 

Chesvit,  8.  a  cheese-vat. 

Chigqin,  inter},  an  address  to  horses,  bidding  them  go 
again,  corruptly  obtained  thus,  Che-gin ;  gee-gin ;  ge- 
again ;  go-again. 

Childer,  s.  Children.  The  termination  plural  of  A.  Sax. 
did,  infans.  Not  of  frequent  occurence  in  the  central 
parts  of  Shropshire ;  chiefly  confined  to  the  Hereford- 
shire and  Cheshire  outskirts.  The  word  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun. 

Full  blithe  was  Sir  Amis  tho: 

Ac  for  his  tMier  him  was  full  wo, 

For  fairer  ne'r  non  born. 
Wei  loth  him  was  his  childer  to  slo. 
v.  2202— ,5.  2212.  2234.  2271.  2314.  2325.  2369.  2381.  &.c.  Ac. 
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Childeren,  Childerin,  s.  Children.  Though  the  preced- 
ing word  be  not  general,  this  is,  and  it  is  as  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  Early   English  Poets. 

Ther  as  the  childerin  lay. 

Amis  and  Amiloun.  v.  2405. 
And  bar  her  to  chylderen  euen. 
Up  to  the  sky. 
Octavian  Impkrator,  v.  101.  197.  301.  307.  720,  Ac. 

Chill,  v.  to  warm  any  kind  of  liquid  in  frosty  weather. 
Ex.  "  Will  you  have  your  drink  chilled  f  This  is  a 
very  nice  distinction  between  extreme  cold,  and  the 
next  degree  to  it. 

Chimlay,  *.  a  chimney.  Ex.  "  Up  T  th'  chimlay  cornel." 
There  is  a  vulgar  tradition  at  the  curious  old  man- 
sion of  Plush,  that  the  beautiful  chimneys  there  were 
built  by  a  mason  whom  Judge  Leighton  had  con- 
demned to  be  hung,  but  who  was  reprieved  under 
the  promise  of  building  for  the  Judge,  M  Sich  chimlay* 
as  had  nivir  bin  sin  at  no  time  nod  a  fore/'* 

Chip  o"1  the  oud  block,  phr.  a  phrase  denoting  family  like- 
ness or  propensities.      Grose. 

Choak  Pear,  s.  a  large  hard  pear,  only  used  for  baking. 
Palsgrave,  Choke  pear,  estranguillow. 

Chow,  v.  to  chew.  Ex.  "  H"  'as  lost  his  tith  and  canna 
chow."     A.  Sax.  ceoican,  ruminare. 

Chow,  s.  a  quid.  Ex.  "  A  chow  o'  bacco."  A.  Sax. 
ceowrinp,  ruminatio. 

Christian,  «.  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  write  down  a 
word  in  such  common  acceptation,  and  it  may  justly 
be  said  to  be  superfluous,  if  the  notice  of  it  were  not 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  distinction  which  it  has 
received :  an  acceptation,  however,  not  confined  to  our- 
selves, but  in  all  probability  familiar  to  the  lower 
classes  throughout  England.  It  is  an  appellation  which 
marks  not  so  much  the  difference  between  believer  and 
infidel,  Christian  and  Jew,  as  the  distinct  characteris- 
tics betwixt  man  and  beast.      Thus  the  owner  says  of 
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his  sagacious  dog,  "  lie  knows  almost  as  much  as  a 
Christian;"  or  a  farmer  describes  a  mischievous  pig 
by  likening  his  powers  of  climbing  to  those  of  a  man, 
"  he  will  get  o'er  a  style  just  like  any  Christian.''''  Forby 
says  it  obtains  the  same  usage  in  Norfolk,  ami  anti- 
cipates me  by  the  following  apposite  quotation  from 
Shakspearc. 

And  the  boy  that  I  gavi-  l\d*tuff:  he  had  hiin  from  DM 
Christian  ;  and  look  if  the  fat  villain  have  not  transformed  liim 
ape.  I  11m.  IV.  ii.  2. 

Or,  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  application  of  the  word, 
as  it  wan  used  in  the  hearing  of  an  esteemed  friend, 
who  lives  honoured  amongst  all  who  know  him  for  his 
public  spirited  conduet.  his  intelligence  and  domestic 
virtues,  "I  seed  a  pair  o*"  stotes  reared  up  o"  their  hind 
legs,    and  feyght  as  nataral  as  two  Christians." 

Chuck,  v.  to  throw.  Ex.  M  Chuck  the  ball  o'er  the  wall." 
Lat.  jacto  f  Hence  the  North  Country  game  of  chucks, 
and  our  own  rustic  one  of  chuck  fart hi ng.  (See  this  more 
fully  described  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  886,) 

(  'hindering,  part,  dissatisfied,  abusive.  Ex.  "a  chundering 
fellow." 

Churl,  s.  the  wallflower.  Cheiranthus,  Linn.  M  In  the 
Arabicke  tongue"  writeth  Gerard,  "  it  is  called  Keyri  ;" 
our  8  is  but  a  trifling  deviation  from  the  more  learned 
synonym. 

Clack,  *.  1.  a  clapper  of  a  mill.  2.  a  sucker  or  valve 
of  a  pump,  a  piece  of  leather  which  prevents  the  water 
from  falling  down  •  the  trees'. 

Clam,  v.  to  ring  a  bell  irregularly,  or  out  of  time  and 
tune.  Ex.  "  Clamming  the  bells."  Swed.  klamma,  com- 
primere  modo  violento.  Klamtning,  pulsatio  campanse. 
Teut.  klemmen,  pervellere. 

Clam,  Clemm,  v.  to  starve  with  hunger.  Ex.  "  Maist 
clemmd  for  want  o'  little."  "Welly  clemmd."  This 
word    has    been    commented    upon    by   most    lexicogra- 
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pliers,  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  choice  and  dialectical 
as  Salopians  usually  account  it.  From  the  bowels  of 
a  hungry  man  being  supposed  to  be  clammed  or  stuck 
together,  it  has  been  derived  from  words  having  that 
meaning.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  klamma  ;  Dan.  klemme  ;  Isl. 
klemma ;  Teut.  Belg.  Germ,  klemmen,  coarctare.  Ray, 
Coles,  Grose,  Nares,  Craven  Gloss.  N.  C.  Ches.  Gloss. 
Hallams.  Gloss.  Norf.  Gloss.  Tim  Bobbin.  Stafford.  Heref. 
I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say,  what  will  he  clem  me  and 
my  followers?  ask  him  an  he  will  clem  me. 

Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster. 
Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  arms,  or 
clem.  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

— and  yet  I, 
Solicitous  to  encrease  it,  when  my  entrails 
Were  clemm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  fast 
Was  deaf  to  their  loud  windy  cries. 

Massinger's  Roman  Actor. 

Clane,  r.  to  make  clean,  wash  and  dress,  arrange  the 
toilet.  Ex.  "  I  mun  goa  now  and  clane  mysilf."  See 
remarks  under  ea.     A.  Sax.  clane;  daman,  puriticare. 

Clap,  g.  Skinner  says  this  word  is  peculiar  to  the  English, 
and  explains  it  as  the  lip.  Jamieson  in  his  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language  gives  a 
quotation  which  refers  the  word  to  the  uvula.  u  If, " 
says  his  authority,  "  a  person  be  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  when  the  clap  of  his  throat  is  shut,  the 
water  cannot  enter.r>  The  sense,  however,  in  which 
Salopians  use  the  word,  refers  it  to  the  tongue,  or 
faculty  of  speech,  as  "  Haud  your  clap,"  and  so  we 
find  it  employed  by  Chaucer. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide,  Stint  thy  clappe. 

Miller's  Prologue. 

Clap,  v.  to  squat,  either  to  kneel  or  sit.     Ex.   "  Clap't 

herself  down." 
Clat,  v.  to  propagate    ridiculous  and  false  tales.     Belg. 

kladden,  maculare. 
Clats,  s.    idle   stories,    gossip.      Germ,    kleck,    probrum ; 

klwtscherei,  garritus,  delatio ;     Teut.  kleps,  garrulus. 
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Claver,  v.   to   impose   upon,   humbug.      Ex.    "  He's  got 
such  a  tongue,  he'll  clater  'em  out  o'  any  thing."    (See 
Glaver.) 
Claw,  t.    1.   to  snatch    or   seize  with  the  claw.     2.    to 
take,  to  take  away  violently.     Ex.   "  He  claw'd  hout 
on  it."     Germ.    klatcen,    manus  hominum   rapacium    et 
habendi    cupidorum,    ob    similitudinem    cum    unguibus 
aquilinis  aut  milvinis,  qui  non  facile  dimittunt  prsedam. 
Wachter.     A.  Sax.  daman,  scalpere. 
For  age  with  sh-Iing  steps 
Hath  clawde  me  with  his  crowch. 

Percy's  Reliq.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

Clka,  Cley,  s.  a  claw.     A  good  old  word.     Minsheu  has 

deduced  it  from  the  Gr.  \n\at,  forfices. 

Id  hus  cter*  clawen  us,  and  in  hys  cloches  holde. 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  9. 

Cleach,  t>.  to  snatch  hold  of.     A.  Sax.  gel&ccan,  arripere. 

Cleachino  Net,  t.  a  hand  net,  with  a  semicircular  hoop 
and  a  transverse  bar ;  used  by  fishermen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn.     Heref. 

Clean,  adv.  entirely,  quite.  Universal  in  this  sense, 
though  rarely  pronounced  by  the  Cornavii  as  now 
written,  the  former  vowel  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  Ex.  "  Clane  gwon."  The  A.  Sax.  clans 
fully  justifies  our  method  of  pronunciation,  and  Shaks- 
peare  by  using  the  word  adverbially  furnishes  us  with 
sufficient  authority  for  doing  the  same. 

I  found  my  bow  dene  cast  on  one  side. 

A sc ham's  Toxophilut,  p.  7. 

Clear  and  Shear,  /-///-.  this  is  applied  to  closely  and  well 
sheared  sheep. 

Cleat,  v.  to  strengthen  with  a  plate  of  iron.  Ex.  "  Put  a 
cleat  on  the  wheel."  A.  Sax.  cleot ;  C.  Brit,  cltctt,  pitta- 
cium.  Fland.  klessen ;  Belg.  klisse  ;  M.  Goth,  kladdra;  C. 
Brit.  clyttiany  adherescere.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cleia.) 

Clext,  v.  when  grain  is  cut  and  begins  to  harden,  or 
when  hay,  or  the  straw  of  "lent  tilliri\  becomes  seasoned 
by   the  influence    of  the  sun,    it    is   said    to  dent ;    and 
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as  it  then  begins  to  assume  a  bright  appearance,  the 
word  may  be  from  the  Teut.  glanUen,  fulgere. 

Clew,  Crew,  Crewrinu,  s.  a  ring  at  the  head  of  a  scythe 
which  fastens  it  to  the  Sued.  (See  Sned.)  A.  Sax.  cleow ; 
Germ,  kleuel;   Teut.  kloutce,  glomus. 

Clicket,  v.  to  fasten  as  with  a  link  over  a  staple.  All 
the  English  authorities  into  which  I  have  looked  for 
this  word  derive  it  from  the  Fr.  and  they  explain  it 
by  '  a  key\  Where  they  found  this  etymology  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Cotgrave,  Miege,  Richelet  and 
Menage  at  all  events  do  not  recognize  it.  Roquefort 
who  wrote  since  these  authors,  though  he  mentions  the 
word,  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked  it  up.  The 
mistakes  of  Tyrwhit,  Skinner,  Johnson,  Ash,  &c.  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  for  it  all  connexion 
with  the  Gauls,  and  of  giving  the  Welsh  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  it  into  our  language.  C.  Brit,  cliccied, 
the  latch  of  a  door,  the  bolt  of  a  door.  This  derivation 
renders  the  ensuing  passages  from  P.  Plouhman  intelli- 
gible, adopt  another  and  they  become  pleonastic. 
Hue  hath  a  keye  and  a  clykett. 

p.  124. 
— and  the  dore  closed 
Ykeyed  and  yclykeded.  id. 

Phomp.  Parv.*  clyket.  Chauc.  Merch.  Tale,  v.  9991-5-7. 

Clink,  8.  a  smart  blow.  Ex.  "  Gie  him  a  clink  V  th1  feace." 
Teut.  klincke,  Colaphus. 

Clinker,  8.  1.  large  nails  which  turn  up  over  the  toes 
of  strong  shoes,  a  word  corrupted  from  clinchers,  a. 
a  bad  sort  of  coal.     3.  cinders  from  an   iron   furnace. 

Clip,  v.  1.  to  embrace.  Ex.  "Clipped  her  round  the 
neck,"  Shakspeare.  2.  to  hold  together  by  means  of 
a  screw  or  bandage;  for  instance,  a  blacksmith  will 
put  a  piece  of  iron  upon  a  wheel  to  clip  it,  lest  it 
fall  to  pieces. 

A.  Sax.  clyppan  ;    Germ,  kleiben  ;  Gr.  irXenw.   amplecti. 
3.  to  shear,  cut.    Swed.  Isl.  klippa;  Dan.  klippe,  tondere. 


to 

His  meanest  garment  that  ever  hath  but  clip'd  his  b<»ly. 

CymMine. 

Clipping,  *.  as  much  wool  as  is  cut  off  one  sheep.  Isl. 
klippinyr,   pellis  tonsa. 

Clip  tiik  Ciiihui  ;  There  prt\.iils  a  custom  amongst  the 
younger  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  of  annu- 
ally going  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  Parish  Church, 
and  by  joining  hands  together  endeavouring  to  encircle 
it.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom  it  is  difficult 
to  say;  but  it  is  evidently  .'i  remnant  of  a  juvenile 
past  inn-  which  hoys  have  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  on  this  particular  day. 

Clod  coal,  s.  a  species  of  coal  lying  above  the  'crawstone' ; 
so  termed  because  it  lies  between  two  measures  called 
clods;  it  is  reputed  the  best  for  manufacturing  iron. 

Clod  mall,  s.  a  wooden  hammer  which   peasants   use   to 

break  clods.     Teut.  klot,  gleba,  and  marten  y  molere. 

Then  everv  man  find  a  mult, 
Svilic  as  thci  betvn  rlottt/n  withall. 

The  n'untttfiig  of  the  Hare.  v.  «JJ. 

Clog,  r.  to  pickle  or  prepare  wheat  for  sowing.  The 
important  knowledge  of  preventing  Smut  or  Pepper 
Brand  in  wheat  has  not  been  generally  understood  in 
this  country  more  than  half  a  century.  Steeping  the 
seed  in  a  mixturo  of  quick  lime  and  herrin,  (q.  v.), 
is  found  an  effectual  brine  for  destroying  the  uredo 
foetida.     Teut.  klotteren,  coagulari. 

( 'i .-»i  it  as  cloir,  phr.  this  means  that  a  liquid  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, as  clear  as  possible,  "  Cloir  as  Cloir"  "  Cloir  as 
waiter"  ;  it  is  certainly  more  correct  than  "  clear  as  mud," 
a  comparison  frequently  heard.  "Clear  as  clear"  and  "hard 
as  hard"  are  terms  often  used.     Also  "  clire  as  clire." 

Clout,  8.  a  blow.     Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  clout  V  tlT  mouth." 

Corn,  clout,  a  blow. 

The  kyngea  sone,  kene  and  proud, 
Gaf  kyng  Richard  swvlke  a  ner  dovt 
That  the  fyr  of  hys  heyen  sprong. 

Richard  Cokr  de  Lion,  v.  768. 
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And  radly  raght  hym  a  clowte. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  174. 
lie  gave  her  than  so  many  a  great  chute. 

The  Wife  lapped  in  Morets  Skin,  v.  977. 
Clarers  and  his  Highland  men 

Quae  down  upo'  the  raw,  man 
Who  being  stout,  gave  mony  a  chut. 

Gillicrankie.  Herd.  i.  p.  182. 
Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wadna  miss  to  get  a  clout. 

Ritson's  English  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Clout,  v.  1 .  to  weld,  patch.  Ex.  "  Clout  these  shoes." 
2.  to  beat,  strike ;  Ex.  "  Clout  him  in  the  face."  Teut. 
klotsen ;  Germ,  klopfen ;  Belg.  kloppen  ;  Franc,  cloppen; 
Swed.  klappa,  pulsare. 

Yf  thou  com  more  inward 
It  schall  thi  rewe  afterward, 
So  I  schall  the1  clotrght. 

Sir  Cleges,  v.  261. 
— Baxter  lads  hae  seal'd  a  vow, 
To  skelp  and  chut  the  guard. 

Fergusson's  Poem*. 

Clout  nails,  ».  1.  large  nails  used  for  the  tiro  of  waggon 
wheels.  Palsgrave,  clout  of  yron,  platin  de  fer.  2.  short 
nails  with  large  heads  for  the  soles  of  strong  shoes. 

Clouted-shoes,  s.  shoes  which  may  properly  be  termed 
clouted,  are  such  as  are  patched,  or  mended.  In  the 
rural  districts  they  say,  "put  a  clout  on  the  toes.'" 
Colliers  however  who  think  there  is  more  virtue  in 
iron  than  in  leather,  talk  of  having  clout  nails  driven 
into  their  shoes,  with  clinkers  turned  over  the  front. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the 
former  application.  Promp.  Parv.  clowte  of  a  sho  : 
clowted  as  shorn  or  other  thingis  of  lether.  Palsgrave, 
cloute  of  a  sho.  ung  talon.  A.  Sax.  clut,  lamina.  Lat. 
Barb,  cleta.  Du  Cange. 

His  hod  was  full  of  holes,  and  his  heare  oute, 
With  his  knoppede  shon  chuted  ful  thykke. 

Peres  Ploughman's  Crede. 
And  put  my  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 

Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
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And  do  man  puttith  a  ciout  of  boistous  cloth  into  an  olde 
clothing,  for  it  doith  away  the  fulnesse  of  the  cloth  and  a  worse 
brekyng  is  maad. 

Wiclifk's  New  Testament,  Matt.  o.  ix. 
Neates  leather  shall  clout  thy  shoen. 

K.  Edw.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  v.  184. 
But  what  if  dancing  on  the  green, 

And  skipping  like  a  inuwkin. 
If  they  should  see  my  clouted  shoon 
Of  me  they  will  he  taukinu'. 

Hrkd's  Scottish  Songs,  ii.  67. 
And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet 

Josh.  ix.  v.  5. 

Clouts,  s.  thin  plates  of  iron  which  are  fastened  along 
the  extremity  of  an  axle-tree.  (See  Cleat  and  Clout.) 
Palsgrave,  clout,  of  yron,  platin  de  fer. 

Clunches,  s.  a  measure  of  indurated  earth,  nearly  as 
hard  as  stone.  Germ.  klunt ;  Belg.  klout,  massa  con- 
creta. 

Cluts,  $.  1.  the  small  wedges  which  go  under  the  clew 
or  scretr  of  a  scythe.  C.  Brit.  diet.  2.  wedges  gene- 
rally. Swed.  klots,  frustulum  ligneum  vel  ferreum  fabrile 
alicubi  applicandum. 

Cob,  #.  the  chief,  head.  Ex.  "He's  cob."  I^'lg.  kop, 
caput. 

Cob,  $.  1.  to  conquer,  excel,  beat.  Ex.  "This  cobs  all." 
2.  to  pull  the  hair,  a  punishment  applied  by  school- 
boys to  those  who  offend  the  olfactory  senses  of 
their  playmates.  The  penalty  consists  in  having  the 
hair  pulled  whilst  the  offender  whistles,  counts  ten  and 
touches  wood.  It  has  nearly  the  same  signification 
among  the  Roxburgshire  shepherds.  Belg.  kop ;  Germ. 
kopt,  caput. 

Cobbles,  s.    1 .  small   pieces  of  coal.      Ex.   "  Put  a  feow 

cobbles  a  top  6*  th"  fire."    '2.  small  pebbles.     Ex.  "Paved 

with  cobble  stones."    Not  very  local. 

With  staves  or  with  clubs  or  els  with  cobble  stones. 

Gammer  Giirton's  Needle. 

Cobnobble,   v.    to  beat    on   the  head.      Belg.  Teut.  cop, 

caput.  Teut.  Holl.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Fland.  knodsen,  tundere. 
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Cob-nut,  *.  1.  a  large  nut  with  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  and  through  which  runs  a  piece  of  string.  A  game 
played  by  boys  upon  the  top  of  a  hat,  when  one  with 
his  cob-nut  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other.  This 
is  not  a  local  amusement,  or  a  provincialism  :  yet  it 
has  been  deemed  by  preceding  glossarists  sufficiently 
dialectical  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. They  all  follow  Minsheu,  and  assign  the  origin 
of  the  word  to  the  Belg.  kop-not,  nux  capitalis,  which 
he  explains,  'a  great  nut,  such  as  boyes  play  at  cob- 
nut withal'. 

Cockars,  s.  short  woollen  socks.     A.  Sax.  cocer,  any  kind 

of  case.    Somner.    Isl.  koklaz,  segre   per  invia  evadere. 

Teut.  koker,  theca. 

Other  loke  for  my  cokers. 

1*.  Plouhman,  p.  75. 
—  Hus  cockres  and  hus  cuffes. 
id.  p.  181. 
And  his  patch'd  corkers  now  despised  heen. 

Hall's  Satire*,  iv. 6. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzen's  skinnc, 
His  cokers  were  of  cordiwin. 

Pkhcy's  Reliq.  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Cock  a  meg,  *.  a  piece  of  timber  about  half  a  yard  long, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support 
the  roof. 

Cocket,  Cocky,  Coxy,  adj.  swaggering,  pert,  supercilious. 

Ex.   "  Grown  quite  cocky.""    Coles  has  cocket.     Coxy  must 

be  a  corruption  from  coxcomical,   in  which  sense  it  is 

generally   taken.     Fr.   coquetk :   Cotgr.  C.  Brit,  cocwyo, 

to  bear  rule. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  be  cocky, 
Since  fortune  has  smurtl'd  on  me. 

Jeanny  Graden,  Ritson's  Scott.  Songs,  i.  246. 

Cockhead,  *,  a  piece  of  iron  which  falls  into  the  bran- 

duts  of  a  mill.      Another  informant   tells  me  that  the 

cockhead,  is  that  part  of  a  mill  "  which  is  fixed  into 

a  stave  of  the  ladder,  the  ladder  being  what  the  hopper 

rests  upon."      I   confess  I  do  not  understand  precisely 
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what  I    here  repeat,   but  as  it  comes  from  a  miller  it 

is  presumed  to  be  correct. 
Cog,  s.  that  particular  part  of  a  scythe  which    is  held 

whilst  mowing;   the  short  handle. 
Coggle,  r.  to  move  unsteadily  backwards  and  forwards, 

to  become  shaky.     Teut.  htyhlen  ;   Germ,  kupeln,  rotun- 

dare. 
Cooglety,  CofkiiiY.  /////.  apt   to  shake  about. 
Coin,  (ji  ink.   *.   an  areliitrctur.il   term,    the  corner  of  a 

building.      Various   etymologies   have    been  offered  for 

this  word,  as  the  Gr.   dyKwv — and  yovla — Lat.  cunetu : 

Fr.  coiny. 
Cold  Comkort,  $.  unwelcome  intelligence,  disagreeable  in 

formation. 

I  do  not  a-k  ymi   much,  I  beg  cold  comfort. 

K.  John.  v.  7. 

Collo<.i  1 1\...  part,  scheming  or  plotting  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another.  Kersey  says  it  means  to  "  decoy 
with  fair  words,  to  flatter  or  sooth  up,"  but  not  so  in 
Shropshire.  Minsheu  admits  the  participle  as  well  as 
the  verb.  The  verb  is  common  in  our  Early  English 
Dictionaries,  see  Baily,  Cole,  Skinner,  Cocker  and 
Blount.  Forby  agrees  with  mo  in  asserting  that  it 
has  a  sense  of  its  own  quite  different  from  flattering. 
Lat.  colloquor. 

Colly  Weston,  Conny  Weston,  phr.  In  the  first  sense 
in  which  we  use  this  phrase  it  implies  any  thing  awry, 
or  on  one  side ;  if  a  garment,  a  bonnet  or  a  shawl 
is  awkwardly  put  on,  it  is  all  conny  wesson :  if  things 
are  contrary,  ill-timed  or  go  amiss,  the  evil  genius 
conny  wesson  is  the  cause,  and  we  lay  all  the  blame 
to  him,  "  its  all  alung  o'  conny  wesson?  And  the 
same  characteristics  of  perverseness  accompany  its 
meaning  when  any  thing  is  uneven,  crooked,  out  of  a 
straight  line,  or  obstinate.  Thus  a  shuffler  partakes 
of  the  bad  spirit  of  conny  wesson,   "  he   inna"  we  say, 
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u straiit forad.  he's  all  conny  wesson."  What  connexion, 
or  whether  it  has  any  at  all  with  the  village  of  Colly- 
teeston  in  Northamptonshire  lies  out  of  my  power  to 
determine. 

Coller,  Colly,  s.  the  black  incrustation  of  smoke  and  soot 
which  adheres  to  the  outside  of  a  pot  or  kettle.  Kersey 
recognises  the  word  in  his  Dictionary.  A.  Sax.  cvl ; 
led.  -S wed.  Germ,  kol ;    Dan.  kul ;  Teut.  kole,  carbo. 

Colly,  t.  to  dirty   with  colly,  to  smut.      Ex.   "  Collied  his 

face  all  o'er." 

He  made  foulc  cherc, 
And  hicollede  is  swere. 

(Iestk  of  King  Horn,  v.  1071,  1072. 

He  lokede  aboute, 
Mvd  is  colJettr  BtlOUtc. 

id.  v.  1097,  1098. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colly  d  night. 

Mid*.  Xight's  Dream,  i.  1. 
And  passion  having  my  best  judgement  collied. 

Othello,  ii.  :\. 

Come  ov,  r.  I.  to  grow,  improve.  Ex.  "The  tillins  com,' 
on  apace.*"  2.  to  impose,  encroach.  I!\.  "  Cuming  on 
in  his  charges."  :>.  to  succeed,  follow.  Kx.  "  A  coming 
on  tenant." 

Come  out,  or  Come  eyt,  an  address  offensive  to  a  dog, 
which  bids  him  either  "blin  of  his  barking,"  or  get 
away. 

CoMEixfi  Floor,  s.  that  part  of  a  malthouse,  where  tho 
barley  lies,  alter  it  vegetates,  grows,  or  acrespires.  Isl. 
keima  ;  Germ,  kiemen  ;  M.Goth,  keinan;  Franc.  Alaman. 
chin  at.   germinare. 

Com e-thy- ways,  with  thee,  j>lu\  An  endearing  kind  of 
address  to  children.  Not  entirely  dialectical.  See  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  of  its  use  in  the  North  Country 
and  Craven  Glossaries,  from  one  of  which  works  the 
following  one  is  requoted. 

While  Aire  to  Caldcr  calls,  and   bids  her  come  her  u-ayt. 

I )  K  A  v  to  n  '  s    Poly-olhion . 
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Comma ndements,  s.  commandments.  The  interposition  of 
the  vowel  is  very  common  also  in  the  Early  English 
writers;  see  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  King  Cainbises. 
The  worlde  and  the  Chylde,  Apius  and  Virginia,  &c. 

And  pylled  the  barke  even  of  hys  face 
Withe  her  commandements  ten. 

Ane  Ballot  of  Matrimonte. 

Comm'd,  past  part.   1.  common  for  came.     Ex.  "Afore  I 

commd  he  raught  thire  ye  sin.""' 

The  rightc  aire  of  that  cuntre 
Ee  cumen. 

Minot's  Poem*,  p.  14. 

Quhare,  troaiat  ye,   I  Ball  find  yon  new-cumde  king. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

2.   became.     Ex.   "  Jack  !   the  measter  toud  me  to  ax 

yo,    whad    yone   done   a  th'    groun    hitch  '.       Hrguni    1 

dunna  knoa — the  last  as   I  sid  on  her  was  down   i"  th" 

bwes  fawhr,    and   whad   commd  on    her  fiter,    I    conna 

justly    say."      A.   Sax.    cuman ;    Teut.    komen ;    Germ. 

kommen ;     Swed.  komma,  venire.     R.  of  Gloster,  R.  of 

Brunne.    P.   Plouhman   and   the   Metr.   Romances  have 

cum,  and  com  in  the  A.  Sax.  form. 

Comb-moor,  Citmmuooin,  interj.  An  address  to  the  leading 

horse  of  a  team,  when  he  is  required  to  turn   to  the 

left,  to  come  nearer  or  turn  round.     They  are  varied 

inflections  formed  thus  by  elision,  from  come  over  again, 

com,    doniii.    cuntinxi'iin  j    M    COMB-MOM    Hid    I  om-moiiikk 

are  deduced  from,  come  over,  and  come  hither. 

Commix,  *.  a  common,  waste  land.  Ex.  "  Kip  yo  rit 
striii-it  forat,  across  the  commin."  Those  Salopians 
who  are  most  simple  and  pure  in  their  language  usually 
employ  the  imperative  in  lieu  of  the  indicative  with  an 
auxiliary,  as  in  the  example  just  given,  in  which  case 
the  more  educated  would  say,  "  You  must  keep  right 
straight   forward,M  &c. 

Commtn  Justice  o'  the  Pace  :  phr.  Ex.  "  Minded  me  no 
moor   than    if    I'd   bin  a  commin  Justice  a*    the    Pace!1'' 
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Company  keeps,  phr.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  ox- 
pressing  that  a  young  person  receives  the  addresses  of 
a  lover.  It  is  in  analog}'  with  the  idiom  of  the  early 
English  and  French.  "  Compagner,  etre  en  commerce, 
ou  en  familiarite  avec  quelqu'un,  avoir  commerce  avec 
une  fennne."  Roquef.  Glossary.  In  the  East  window 
of  St  Mary's  Church  Shrewsbury.  (See  Blakeway  and 
Owen's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  sis)  is  an  inscription  which 
beseeches  the  reader  to  pray  for  John  de  Charlton 
who  caused  the  glasing  to  be  made,  and  for  Dame 
Ilawisi-  his  companion.  At  that  period  the  appellation 
was  honourable,  and  even  savoured  of  Royalty.  Edw.  II. 
in  a  letter  to  his  son  speaks  of  nostrs  tracker*  campaigns 
la  roii hi- :  and  the  statute  of  treasons,  25  Edw.  III.  de- 
clares it  to  be  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  of  Madam*  .<</  compaigne.  The  old  Spanish 
law  hax  the  same  phrase.  (See  Harrington's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  245.)  Indeed  our  modern 
word  queen,  is  in  its  primitive  sense  nothing  more 
than  a  woman.  (M.  Goth,  qui  no ;  Isl.  kuenna  ;  A. 
Sax.  ctren ;  Dan.  quinde ;  Teut.  quena  ;  (Jr.  yvvrj, 
mulier.)  The  term  of  companion,  gradually  got  lower, 
and  in  1484,  we  read  of  a  lady  who  was  daughter 
of  Monsieur  .John  de  Poictiers  and  Madame  [sabeau 
ta  compaigne,  who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Portugal.  (See  Palaye  Mem.  Sur  Pane.  Chevalrie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  is:*.) 

Comparative  and  Superlative  double.  In  common  with 
other  counties,  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Shropshire  abounds  with  pleonasms  of  this  nature. 
How  often  do  we  hear,  more  painfuller,  more  ti(/>/<  r. 
more  industrier,  most  honestest,  most  quickest,  most 
nearest  '?  I  suppose  these  must  be  considered  in- 
correct, examples  however  do  exist  which  may  tend 
to  shield  these  apparent  irregularities  from  the  critic's 
censure. 
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Ne'er  from  France  arrived  more  happier  men. 

Htm.  V.  iv.4. 

More  sharper  tlian  your  swords. 

Hen.  V.  Hi.  6. 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  ttrirtrr  1h>uik1s. 

Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour. 
They  saw  the  Cardinal  more  readier  to  depart  than  tin-  r< m 
nant ;  for  not  only  the  high  dignity  <if  tin-  Civil  IfagbtMta,   I.ut 
the   moat  basest  handicraft  are  noly,  when    they   are  directed   to 
the  honour  of  God.    Sir  Thomas  Mors. 

Besides  meeting  with  similar  pleonasms  in  Jul.  Csesar, 
the  Tempest,  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  we 
have  a  criticism  on  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  from  the  pen  of  Ken  Jonson,  who  says, 
M  that  this  is  a  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism,  or  elo- 
quent phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  most 
anciemtest  and  finest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis 
and  vehemency's  sake  used  so  to  speak."  Again,  for 
..ther  examples. 

After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee. 

Acts  x  w  i .  6. 

Whosoever  of  you  will  be  chie/est,  shall  Ih>  servant  of  all. 

Mark  x.  44. 
The  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  all. 

<i/mh.  ii.  3. 

(Hi,  'tis  the  mo*t   wicked'st. 

Women  Pleased. 
But  first  and  chiefrst  with  thee  bring 
Him,  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

//  Pensieromx 
That  on  the  sea's  extremest  l>order  stood. 

Addison's  Trnnh. 

Concayt,    Conceit,  *.    1.  good   opinion.      Ex.   "  Fve   no 

great  concayt  on  him."     2.  opinion,  simply.      Ex.  "  lint 

a  poor  concayt  as  how  he'll  do  it." 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John 
Ye  were  my  first  conceit. 

Srotrh   llnllad. 

Concayt,  v.  to  conceive,  imagine.  In  this  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Tyrwhitt,  the  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
his  Translation  of  Boethius.     Fr.  Conccvoir. 
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Concernment,  *.  concern,  business.  Ex.  "  No  concern- 
ment o""  yourn."* 

Conna,   Con  nod,  v.  can  not. 

Conharn,  r.  to  concern.  Ex.  "  I  dunna  eoneam  mysilf 
wi'  sich  nonsense." 

Consarn;    a  kind  of  threat.     See   Sarn. 

Consort,  v.  to  associate  with.  Ex.  "Consorting  together." 
Lat.  conjociu. 

And  afterwards  contort  with  you  till  bed  time. 

I'limnlji  of  Error*. 
And  must  fur  aye  consort  with  black-bruw'd  nij;ht. 

Mids.  Xiyht'x  Drcum,  iii.  2. 
Thou  consort' «t  with  Romeo. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

And  some  of  them  believed  and  consorted  with  l'aul  and   Silas. 

Art*  xvii.  4. 

Cooth,  *.  a  cold.     Ex.  "  Kotched  a  cootk  \  his  limbs.*1 
Cop,  *.  the   top   or  middle   of  a   Hutt   in   ploughed  land. 
A.   Sax.    Cop ;     C.   Brit.  coppa ,     Germ,    koppel;     Fr. 
coupeau,   ajux. 

Tho'  gun   I  on  this  hill  to  yon*-. 
And  found  on  th<"  coppc  a  wone. 

CHAUCKR's   House  of  Fume,  iii. 

Coppet,  adj.  pert,  saucy.  Craven  Glossarist  rightly  refers 
the  origin  of  this  word  to  the   liclg.  fop,  caput. 

Coppy,  8.  a  coppice.  Kx.  "Gwon  t(»  the  coppy  for  a 
burn  o"  hetherin."  (»r.  icoirra»,  scindo.  Fr.  coppi, 
cut.  Cotgr. 

Co  phi  1.,  Cops  A  L,  *.  ;i  piece  of  serrated  iron  which  ter- 
minates that  extremity  of  a  plough  at  which  the  horses 
are  attached,  sometimes  called  the  //ear  of  a  plough, 
or  the  cop  rail.      Ex.   "Shut  'em  to  the  copril  rail'" 

Coracle,  s.  a  small  boat  formed  with  broad  hoops  and 
covered  with  tarpauling,  so  light  that  a  fisherman 
easily  carries  it  on  his  back.  This  little  vessel  is  not 
confined  to  the  Severn,  being  used  also  on  the  Wye. 
I  suppose  we  are  indebted  to  the  Welsh  for  intro- 
ducing it    on    our   river.     Camden   speaks  of  it    as   pe- 
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culiar  to  Shropshire  in  his  time.  "  The  Bhropwbmy 
fishermen,""1  says  he,  "  use  a  vessel  called  a  coracle 
which  they  row  with  one  hand  while  they  fish  with 
the  other.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  broad, 
almost  oval,  with  a  round  bottom,  made  of  sallow  tafigl 
or  osiers  covered  with  horses'1  hides,  and  so  light  as  to 
be  carried  on  a  man's  back.  These  vessels  seem  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  curraghs  used  ancient  l\  between 
belaud  and  Scotland,  and  similar  to  the  canoes  of  the 
Americans."  (Gougirs  Kdition  of  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.) 
The  word  has  been  derived  by  some  one  from  corittm, 
which  would  suit  it  well  enough,  provided  coracles  were 
covered  with  hides,  but  as  they  are  not  I  conceive  with 
more  certainty  the  origin  of  the  word  will  be  found  lurk- 
ing undor  the  C.  Brit,  ctencgle,  one  of  the  singularly  few 
words,  considering  our  constant  intercourse  with  and 
proximity  to  the  Welsh,  which  we  have  acquired  from 
their  language.  S.  Goth,  korg  ;  Germ,  korb,  corbis.  Fr. 
corbeiUe.  A.  Sax.  cuople,  navicula.  Celt,  curuca,  navis 
coriacea.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  says  that  the  Saxon 
pirates  in  his  time  frequently  crossed  the  British  seas 
in  these  boats. 

Quin  ct  AremoricuH  piratam  Saxona  tract us 
Sperabat,  cui  pellc.  salum  Bulcare  Britannum. 

Carmina,  vii. 

Armor,  crochen ;  Bret.  croc  hen,  peau  de  quelque 
animal.  Gael,  curach,  a  small  boat  of  wicker  covered 
with  hides. 

Corking,  «.  the  turn  up  bits  on  the  toe  of  a  horse's  shoe. 

Corked,  part,  past ;    ofFended. 

Corncrake,  Corndrake,  *.  Rallus  Crex,  of  Linnaeus : 
it  is  also  frequently  called  by  the  several  titles  of 
Corn  craker,  Craker ;  Landrail,  Landrake.  To  write 
the  word  in  an  orthographical  way,  it  ought  to  be 
Corn  Creke.  It  receives  this  appellation  from  creaking, 
or  making  a  hoarse,  grating  noise  in  the  corn  or  long 
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mowing   grass.     C.    Brit,    crtc/i,  a   scream.      In    a    rare 

little  volume  entitled,  "  Avium  Pnecipium  quarum  apud 

Plinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est  per  Gul.  Turnerum, 

Colon.    M.D.    xi. iv :     we    find    it    thus    described,    and 

get   at   the  derivation   of  the  word  from  ornithological 

authority.        "  Est    avis    quaedam    apud    Anglos,    longis 

cruribus,  csetera  coturnici,    nisi  quod  major  est,  similis, 

quie  in  segete  et   lino,  vere  et  in  principio  sestatis  non 

aliam   habet  vocem  semper  ingeminet,   quam  ego  Aris- 

totelis  t-rtr,,,!   esse  puto.     Angli  avem    illam    vocant   a 

daker   leu:     Gennani   ein    Scatyi,    nusquam    in    Anglia 

nisi    in    sola    Northumbria    vidi    et    audivi."      White,    in 

his    History   of  Selborne,  says  the  bird  was  rare   in  his 

district.      Martin,    in  his  account   of  the  Western    Isles, 

calls  the  bird  a  corn-crater;    Lyndsay  has  corn  craik. 

He  gart  tin-  Emprouro  trow,  and  trewlye  behald, 
That  tin-  corHcraik,  the  pundare  at  hand. 

Holland's    Buke  of  the  lloirlat. 

Corned,  part,  past ;  intoxicated  by  ale.  \\\.  kt  He  was 
pretty  well  corned."  (term.  Kurimi.  inescare  grants. 
At  Hrst  hearing  we  should  say  that  this  was  meta- 
phorical, hut  when  we  recollect  the  magical  powers  of 
malt  liquor,  we  shall  rather  cry  out  as  moral  philo- 
sophers, in  the  ballad  of  Sir  John   Barleycorn, 

He'll  change  a  boy  into  a  man, 

A   man  into  an  ;i>s  ; 
He'll  change  your  gold  into  silver. 

Your  silver  into  bi 

Cornel,  .*.  a  corner.  Ex.  "Clos  up  \  tlf  cornel" 
C.  Hrit.  cornel,  angulus. 

Clement  stodc  in  oo  kmiell. 

OCTAVIAN    iMPERATOR,  V.  1115. 

Wei  flourished  with  cornellet. 

H.  Coer  DK  Lion,  v.  1842. 
Florence  lay  in  a  Cornell. 

Le  Bone  Florence  ok  Rome,  v.  808. 

Corner,  s.  a  point  at  whist.     The    Iceni  use  this  word 
(See  Forby.)      Its  circulation  with  us  is  confined  to  the 
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very  inferior  grades  of  card  playing  people.      Ex.  "  I 
reckon  "a  "mun  play  three  yappence  a  corner." 
Court,   adj.  strong,  tasting  of  the  malt.     Ex.  "Pretty 
corny."     Just  in  the  sense  it  has  in  Chaucer. 

<  >r  olles  a  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale. 

( feat  Taiet,  v.  12249  and  12390. 

Cos,  con},  because.     Ex.  "  Cot  a  coudna." 

Cosh,  adj.  <jui«  t.  still.  K\.  Quite  cosh."  Mush  and 
Hush  are  words  of  the  HUM  ini|>ort,  and  have  their 
root  in  the  final  letters,  whieh  it  will  be  seen  con- 
tinually enter  into  words  which  imply  sound,  or  betoken 

sil.lMV. 

Costehin<.,  jxirt.  swaggering,  blustering.  Ex.  u  A  coster- 
inp  fellow.""      Tent,  kosteren^  obgannin  . 

Costly  colours,  «.  a  game  at  cards. 

(ostkkl,  s.  a  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  labourers  in 
harvest-time.  A  won!  little  understood  in  the  interior 
of  the  county,  confined  in  great  measure  to  the  Cambro- 
Bri tannic  side.  C.  Brit,  costrel,  a  bottle.  Fr.  costeret, 
sorte  de  mesure  de  vin  ou  d*  autre  liqueur.     Lat.  cos- 

tnffii.i.     mst,  n/hnit.     r.,sf.r,:.   (>>■<      l>u    CvigV    Rib    rOOO.) 
Bailey.  Coles. 

And  withull  a  nmtreU  tukcth   ho  tho 
And  sayd,  "  Here  of  a  draught  or  two." 

Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women,  v.  2665. 

Cot,  a  common  termination  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  the  county  of  Salop :  as  JSmethcot,  J'icrleseot, 
Sibberscot,  Harcot,  Hencot,  Woolascot,  Woodcot,  Beffcot, 
ArU-scot,  &c.     See  p.  259. 

Cote,  «.  a  hovel  or  shed  for  cattle.  A.  Sax.  cote ;  Isl. 
Belg.  cot ;   Lat.  Barb,  rota,  turgurium. 

Theyr  housbondry,  but  leteth  theyr  corne  rote, 
Theyr  hey  to  must,  theyr  shepe  dye  in  the  <■<,),. 

The  Hye,   Way  to  the  SpytteU  hous,  v.  542. 

Cotter,  v.  to  repair,  mend,  patch.  Ex.  "  Cotter  'em  up  a 
bit,  and  mak  'em  sane  a  trifle  Imger."  Thus  from  things 
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being  repaired  in  an  inefficient  way,  by  those  who  may 
not  have  the  pecuniary  means  to  do  the  work  better, 
the  word  perhaps  comes  from  the  Fr.  cottier,  rusticus  ; 
Lat.  Barb,  coteria,  tenementum  rusticum. 

Cotter,  Cottehii.,  a.  an  elastic  thin  piece  of  iron  passed 
through  the  end  of  an  iron  pin  or  bolt  that  is  inserted 
in  a  window-shutter,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
piu  from  falling  out,  and  the  shutters  from  being 
opened  externally. 

Cotton's  neck,  jihr.  "All  awry  like  Cotton's  neck."  A 
simile  applied  to  anv  tiling  that  is  warped  or  twisted. 

Couch,  Coocn,  .<.  a  bet!  of  barley  when  germinating  for 
malt.      Teut.  koesU  ;    Fr.  couch?,  sponda. 

Con  ii,  Cooch,  r.  to  squat.  Ex.  "  Couched  down  like  y' 
sin.  and  sua  missed  on  him.*1 

Coulbourn's  kyk.  phr.  "  ('lane  gwon  like  Coulbourn'i 
eye."  A  common  simile,  of  whose  origin  we  must  con- 
tentedly remain  in  refined  ignorance.  Sometimes  the 
infirmity  of  a  different  person  is  noted,  and  we  hear 
<»f  David's  eye,  ould  Wrights  eye,  or  (In  lad's  eye.  They 
all  bear  the  same  mark  of  provincial  vulgarity,  un- 
relieved either  by  wit,   or  tl»«-  sanction  of  antiquity. 

Colli  no- axe,  8.  an  instrument   used   to  stock   up  earth. 

Coupe,  s.  a  wooden  box  or  receptacle  when-  poultry  are 
kept  to  fatten.  I'urfoote's  Dictionarie.  Palsgrave, 
coupe  for  capons  or  other  poultrie  ware,  caige  aux 
chappons. 

Courdel,  Courdling,  ».  a  small  cord.  Teut.  koord<k<u. 
funiculus.     Fr.  courdel.     Uoquef.  Gloss. 

Courted,  Courting  Kbardb,  *.  court  cards. 

Couter,  .«.  a  coulter,  or  ploughshare.  Teut.  kouter ;  Corn 
colter ;   Fr.  coultre  ;    Lat.  culter. 

And  helpe  my  ntltrr  to  kerve. 

P.  Plouhiian,  ]>.  1HI 
My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough 
A  router,  and  an  uuld  beam  plough. 
U'if/lir  Winkle'*  Testament.  IIkik'j  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p 
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(<:«,  p.  to  feel  afraid.  Ex.  "  Dunna  be  cowed  at  such 
a  fellow  as  that."  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  a 
correct  word,  though  Glossographers  are  at  variance 
as  to  whence  it  comes. 

It  is  the  rovi»h  tenor  of  his  spirit. 

Lear,  iv.  2. 
For  it  hath  rotred  my  better  jwirt  of  man. 

Macbeth,  r.  7- 

Cow  hharn,  $.  cow-dung.  Teut.  tharn ;  S.  Goth.  Swed. 
*kam ;  A.  Sax.  $cearn,  stercus.  Philemon  Holland,  in 
his  translation  of  Pliny,  declares  that  it  is  good  as  a 
coMii.  tit-  "  (>••••  I tPK'kott's  Gloes.)  Few  of  our  present 
belles  would  try  its  virtues  in  that  respect;  though  it 
is  still  used  by  the  lower  orders  as  a  cataplasm  for 
bruises  and  sprains,  being  applied  to  the  parts  affected, 
as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  In  fact,  whilst  these 
lines  are  written    I    am  t<»hl   that    a  similar  poultice  has 

just   been   laid   upon   Miss  J "s  leg.     The  word 

is  not  very  common  with  us.  It  is  much  more  so  in 
the  North.  Shakspearc  has  n/tard  and  n/tard  horn 
beetle.     (See  Craven  Gloss.) 

They  turned  KM  out,  that's  true  enough 

To  stand  at  city  bar, 

That  I  may  clean  up  ilka  sheugh 

Of  a'  the  iiharn  and  glaur. 

Galloway's  Poem*. 

Taft   play  d  tin-  priming-heels  owr  hither. 
They  fell  in  *hairn. 

Maynk's  Siller  Gun. 

Crabvargks,  *.   verjuice,  vinegar  made  from  crabs.     Ex. 

"  As  sour  as  crabvarges^ 
Crab- windlass,  *.  a  windlass  which  stands  on  the  deck 

of  a  barge  and   is  used  by  hand.     Swed.  krabb,  instru- 

mentum     quo    qusevis    ex    fundo    aquaram    eruuntur : 

mnda,  trochlea.     (See  Paul-windlass.) 
Crachy,    adj.    old,    dilapidated,     tumbling    down.       Ex. 

"  An  oud  crachy  consarn  ov  a   pl&oe." 
Crake,  v.  to  confess,   say,  declare.      Ex.   ,k  He's  too  oud 
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a    homl    to    crake."'      "  Nivir   craked   a    word."      Teut. 

krayeren,  cornicari.  proclamare.      Chauc.  v.  \)~\L\. 

Then  is  Bhe  mortal)  borne,  how  so  ye  crake. 

Ka£RIeQuebxb,  vi.  vii.  50. 

C'kanch,  Crunch,  Schanch,   r.   I.  to  crush  any  thing  gritty 
under  the  feet.     2.   to  grind  with  the   teeth. 

To  crunchen  ous  ami  al  mire  kynde. 

1'.  Ploihman. 
She  ran  crunch 
A   Back  of  small  coale !   eat  you  lime  ami  hair. 

Ben  Jonson's  Magnetick  Lady. 

Cranny,  <t</j.  quick,   giddy,  thoughtless.      Teut.  tchrand, 

vafer. 
Crap,  8.  a  crop.  The  Promp.  Parv.  furnishes  a  well 
known  illustration,  I'ntj*]*  of  corne.  2.  an  inferior 
piece  of  beef.  Ex.  "  Nothing  but  a  hit  o"  th'  cni/>." 
Teut.  krappt,  offula.  !.  the  haek  part  of  the  neck. 
Ex.  "The  cniji  o'  tlT  neck."  Gr.  xopucbt],  vertex; 
Germ.  kr<>/>( ;  Teut.  krop,  vesicula  gutturis.  4.  the 
dregs  of  beer  or  malt  liquor.  Ex.  >-  Crap  o1  th"  barrel.*' 
Isl.  kfujt.  nix  scniiliquida. 
Crap,   r.  to  yield   a  plentiful    crop.       Ex.    '•  The    tat u re 

crappen    well." 
Crapping  time,  *.    the  period    when  grain  or   vegetables 

are  gathered. 
Crappinh,  s.    1.   where  the  coal  crops  out.      2.   the  name 
of  a   place   in   the   parish   of    Daw  ley,    county   of  Salop, 
whence   since   tin-   coal  there  crop*  out,   it  may  reason- 
ably  he  said   to  take   its   name. 
Crap  out,   r.    Geologists  sanction  the  correctness  of  this 
phrase,   though    they  must  not   be    considered  responsi- 
ble for  the  change  of  tin-  vowel. 
Cratch,   8.    l.   a   rack   for  holding   hacon.      Few.    if  any 
of  our  Shropshire  farm  houses  are  without   this  kitchen 
accompaniment,    which    invariably    is    suspended    in     a 
horizontal  way  close  to   the   fire.      2.   a  rack  for  holding 
hav.      Fr.  crcicc/ic 
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Ami  I  famd  Jesus — born  into  tin-  world  poor,  laid  in  a  craitrh. 
W  i  cur's  Pore  Caitif.     Relig.  Tract  Society,  Reprint,  p.  113. 

And  this  is  a  tokcnc  to  you,  ye  sehulen  fynde  a  yonge  child 
wlappid  in  clothis,  and  leyd  in  a  cracche. 

Wiclif's  Trmmlatiim  of  the  New  Testament,  Luke  eh.  ii. 

Hut  the  Lordc  answerdc  to  him  and  seyde,  Ypocrite,  wher 
ech  of  you  untieth  not  in  the  Sultoth  his  oxe  or  asse  fro  the 
cracche,  and  ledith  to  watir?     id.  Luke  xiii. 

Cratch,  r.  to  eat  as  a  horee,  generally :  to  eat  or  feast 
with  appetite.  Ex.  "  He  cratch's  well,  and  nivir  slights 
lii>  little."  Hence  the  phrase  of  "  a  good  cratrh.r"  for 
man  or  beast,  when  tlnir  stomach  is  constant. 

Cratb,  s.  a  large  wicker  freeWlt,  generally  used  for  holding 
-la --  i>r  china.  IV.  cretin.  TVut.  Belg.  Germ.  A.  Sax. 
kratte,  eorbis ;  Teut.  Genu,  krette,  corbis  vimine  textus. 
"  Fiebant  atit«-m  prion  rniterw  a  connexionilms  virgu- 
larunt."     Isid.  Orig.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cratera.) 

Ckwv-htone,  #.  the  lowest  measure  of  iron-stone  at  present 
discovered  in  the  KetlayCoal  Field.  It  is  reported  that 
a  measure  even  fewer  called  the  Lancashire  Ladies  has 
been  found  mar  Coal|>ort.  The  name  originates,  I  am 
informed  by  en  intelligent  friend,  from  the  stone  "lying 
in  craws  in  the  rock,  like  a  fowl's  craw."  Between 
Aries  and  Marseille  there  ig  a  stony  district  called  Crau, 
and  this  word  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  crag, 
which  signifies  a  rock.  It  would  be  travelling  too  far 
to  fetch  the  origin  of  the  word  from  thence. 

Cuazkm,  fKirt.jxtst;  china  in  the  biscuit  state,  'short  fired." 
When  it  has  passed  through  the  glaze  kiln  the  ovil  is 
corrected.     Coal  Port. 

Crazy,  adj.  dilapidated.     Ex.  'l  An  oud  crazy  consarn.*" 

Cress,  «.  a  curved  tile  used  for  capping  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Tent.  krie»;  Germ,  kreis,  circulus ;  Swed.  kr'ma,  circulare. 

Crewe,  s.  a  coop  for  geese. 

Crib,  s.  1.  a  lock  up  house.  (Wellington  and  Bridge- 
north.)  Isl.  kreppa,  coarctaro.  2.  a  rack  holding  hay 
or   any  kind   of  fodder   for  cattle.      Teut.     Uelg.   (ierin. 
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krlbbe ;    Dan.    krybbt ;    Swed.    krubba  ,•    Franc,   crippa  , 
A.  Sax.  crybbe.  prsesepe.   Ital.  greppia. 

Cricker,  s.  a  man  who  drives  a  pack  horse  with  any 
kind  of  burden. 

Cricketting,  part,  a  term  betokening  the  catuliency  of  a 
ferret.     Grose. 

Crickino  Horse,  ».  a  liors<-  used  by  a  Cricker,  and  from 
being  usually  small,  the  appellation  evidently  comes 
from   tin-    Fr.   criquet,    une  petit  cheval. 

Crinku.no,  .«.  a  small  precocious  apple.  Swed.  skrynHa, 
corrugare;  A.  Sax.  $krincan,  arcarc,  dcbilitare ;  Teut. 
schrinken,  contrahere. 

Criss-Croks,  k.  the  cross  <>r  mark  of  such  as  cannot  write. 
From  the  earliest  period  sinee  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  has  been  customary  for  those  who  were  unable 
to  Bign  their  names,  to  affix  the  mark  of  a  cross  instead. 
Witred  Kinir  of  Kent  decreed.  Anno  ii*)\,  that  no  deed 
was  valid  unless  it  bore  this  stamp.  It  is  constantly 
observable  in  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Spanish  Kings,  and  in  all  those  documents  which 
recite  property  bequeathed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Numerous  proofs  -till  remain  which  testify  that  royal 
ami  noble  personages  were  not  ashamed  t<>  confess  their 
ignorance  of  letters.  Witred  acknowledges  in  a  charter 
printed  in  Spelmans  Concilia,  p.  lfi.'f,  that  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  of  letters,  he  had  continued  what  In- 
had  dictated  by  the  signature  of  a  cross.  (See  I)u 
Cangc,  under  Cruet  tubtcribere.) 

Crit,  Cm  i,  8.  a  hovel,  a  small  hut  built  upon  a  pit 
bank  for  the  accommodation  of  colliers.  Teut.  irufte; 
A.  Sax.  c rii ft.  crypta. 

Chock.  .«*.  an  earthen  vessel,  a  porringer  cup.  Teut. 
kroeph;  Celt,  croth;  A.  Sax.  crocca;  Dan.  Xtm/Xv,  A  lam. 
crock;  Belg.  krttycke;  Germ,  cruch;  Fr.  cntr/n-;  C.  Brit. 
crocAan;  Gael,  rronon ;  Isl.  knicka,  seria ;  Lat.  Barb. 
orcn  ;    Gr.  K/uorronir.    croceus. 
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And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygjje  with  I  long  stele 
That  cast  for  to  kele  a  cnx-1, 

P.  I'louhman,  .'J80. 
When  that  drunken  was  al  in  the  crouk. 

Chaucer.   Revet  Tale,  v.  MB. 

Crokt,  *.  a  small  field.     A.  Sax.  croft,  agcllulus. 

For  thd  COB—  to  my  croft,  my  corn  to  dcfoulc. 

1*.  Plouhman,  129. 

Cboodlk,  v.  1.  to  bend  over  the  fire  in  cold  weather;  to 
herd  together  like  fowls  in  the  wet.  The  same  word 
used  in  Cheshire  has  a  different  meaning.  2.  to  feel 
cold,  experience  the  want  of  animal  warmth.  Ex. 
"  Chickens  as  bin  wek,  gwun  croodling  about  for  want 
«»'  tlf  hen  to  broodle  Vm."  And  in  the  former  sense, 
u  Uz""  (that  is  to  say,  he  is)  u  Uz  a  mon  as  ud  lifur 
eroodle  and  starve  than  tak  to  work.'1  Fr.  croupir  t 
Cotgr. 

Chop,  s.  the  craw  of  a  fowl.  S.  Goth,  kropp ;  Teut. 
krop;  A.  Sax.   crop,   ingluvies. 

By  ni^ht  ami  day,  that   shouldrst    vex   thec, 
Which  sore  would  sticke,  then  in  thy  '■/»/'. 

The  Wife  hipped  in  Morefs  »kin. 

Chop  thk  Causey,    phr.    a   person    is   said    to   crop    the 
causey  when    he  unyieldingly  walks   down    the   center. 
Fr.  chausfo.      Jamieson. 
Crope,  the  old  pret.  of  the  verb  to  creep.     Ex.  "  Crope 
into  a  hole."" 

In  the  crthc  they  wolde  have  crope. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  v.  3472. 

Crope,  the  old  per/,  tense  of  the  verb  to  creep. 

As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Fraiikeleine*  Tate,  v.  11018. 

Cro&sgrainkd,  part. past ;  perverse,  ill  tempered    Not  local. 

Cross  wind,  v.  to  become  crooked,  warped,  or  twisted. 
Ex.  "  This  glass  crosswinds  soa  that  I  conna  mak  a 
good  job  on  it."  S.  Goth,  tcinda;  Teut.  tmnden;  Isl. 
Swed.  vinda,  torquere. 

Cross  won,  Cross  woun,  Cross  woi  suku,  part,  past;  uneven, 
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irregular,  contorted,  when  the  surface  is  not  as  :i  Sa- 
lopian would  define  it.    "  palarel  (parallel)  with  itself." 

Cbodp,  <>•.  a  disease  incidental  to  poultry;  not  the  same 
as  the  pip. 

Crowdkk,  phr.  "  As  cunning  as  Crowder."  Ray  in  his 
list  of  proverbs   has   Craddock  in   lieu   of  Croteder. 

Crown,  r.  to  hold  an  inquest.  Ex.  "'  A  conna  1m*  buried 
yet,  for  a  inna  crowned" 

Crowner,  #.   a  coroner. 

Crowner'*  i^ikst,  .s-.  a  coroner's  inquest  These  three 
terms  are  neither  local  <>r  modern.  (S«e  Shakspeare, 
Hamlet,  v.  I.) 

Crowbon'h  Mare,  />/</*.  Ex.  "Here  a  comes,  limping 
along  like  oud   Crovsons  Mare" 

Critd,    c.   to   curd.     Promp.   Parv.  crudded. 

See  how  thy  I)1«mhI  cruddJe*  at  tin-.. 

A   Kiiiy  and  no  Kiiuj. 

('urns,  *.  by  metathesis  for  curds.  Promp.  Parv.  crudde, 
coagulum. 

Crudlv,  adj  crumbling.  Hy  a  transposition  not  unfre- 
quent  it  makes  curdltf,  which  form  assimilates  in  mean- 
ing to  our  word,  though  some  may  prefer  fixing  its 
etymology  at  once  in   the  ('.  Brit,  cryd,  trembling. 

Cruk,  x.  a  bend,  or  shoot.  Ex.  "  The  cruk  o"  the 
maut." 

Crump,  c.  to  break  any  thing  of  a  brittle  or  crusty 
nature  betwixt  the  teeth.  Teut.  krimpan;  Swed.  krym- 
pa  ;  Helg.  krimpen  ;  Germ,  krumpen,  contrahi.  A.  Sa\. 
acruman,  in  micas  frangere.  Hence  the  commoner  words 
cramp  and  crumpet. 

Crumple,  Crunkle,  r.  to  rumple.  Teut.  kronckelen,  in- 
torquere. 

Cub,  s.  a  chest  for  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind.  Germ. 
kubel,  cupa.      Kersey. 

Cuckoo- foot- ale  :  Who  will  say  that  our  Shropshire 
colliers,    generally    supposed    to    be    insensible     to    tho 
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charms  of  nature  and  the  "song  of  earliest  birds",  lie 
deservedly  under  the  reproach,  or  that  they  can  be 
said  to  have  their  minds  untouched  by  the  soft  influence 
of  poetic  feeling,  when  we  find  them  annually  welcoming 
the  cuckoo,  by  libations  quaffed  in  honor  of  his  re- 
turn. They  greet  this  pleasing  harbinger  of  spring 
by  a  meeting  "  to  drink  his  foot-ale"  or  first  arrival. 
The  custom  is  invariably  celebrated  out  of  doors,  and 
a  fine  levied  upon  the  person  who  proposes  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  practice  and  drink  within. 

Cunqit,  $.  a  road  under  tho  surface  to  'the  face'  of  a 
coal  work,  by  which  a  horso  can  go;  more  ivemtU 
termed  'the  level\ 

Cupola,  $.  a  reverberating  furnace,  a  building  constructed 
in  an  arched  form,  tapering  towards  the  top,  in  which 
pig  iron  is  smelted.  Bailey  lias  cupel,  copel,  and  cup- 
pel,  as  a  term  amongst  chymists,  a  furnace  made  of  ashes 
and  burnt  bones,  to  purify  and  try  gold  and  silv.r. 
Ital.  cupo ;  Phillips  has  coppel ;  Coles  cujrulo,  cupolo,  a 
round   tower.     (See  Richelet   under  coupeUe.) 

Cijrlhtonk,  a  shale  belonging  to  the  coal  forjnation,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  sometimes  called  "  conc-upon-cone". 

Cut,  $.  a  canal.  Derbyshire.  Ex.  "  The  cut",  "  the  cut 
side.'"  Three  different  grades  of  society  designate  it 
by  the  several  titles  of  the  canal ;  the  navigation  ;  and 
the  cut. 

Cut  and  bun,  phr.  Not  a  provincial  mode  of  <  \|.r.  ss 
ing  that  a  person  has  absconded.  To  use  this  phrase 
correctly,  the  verbs  ought  to  be  transposed,  and  then 
the  phrase  would  be  in  perfect  analogy  with  any  of 
those  which  emanate  from  what  is  deemed  proper  au- 
thority. C  Brit,  cuddio ;  Germ,  kutten ;  Gr.  Keu9w, 
abscondere,  occultare,  explain  tho  idiom  thus,  "  he  ran 
and  hid  himself."" 

Cut  up,  v.      1.  to  be  disappointed,  labour  under  distress 
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of  mind.  Ex.  "  Desputly  nit  uj>  by  the  dheath  on  his 
feayther."  2.  to  die  possessed  of  ample  property.  Ex. 
"A  sen  as  how  t\\    oud   mon  cut  up  well  at  the  last.*' 

Cute,  adj.  expert,  quick,  clever.  Ex.  "a  cute  chap,"  "a 
cute  dog."  Some  of  my  predecessors  have  very  properl) 
rejected  the  Lat.  acutu*  as  the  origin  of  this  word, 
and  referred    it   to  the  A.  Sax.  cuth.  expertus. 

Cyther,  *.  eider.  The  d  is  often  converted  by  the  lower 
classes  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Herefordshire,  into 
th.  Wiclif  employs  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  for  strong  drink,  which  it  signified  in 
its  original  application,  coming  from  the  Heb.  teear ; 
(ir.  ctIki fin.  ricera,  omnia  potio  <jua>  extra  vinura  ine- 
briare  potest.  (Isidor.  \x.  :i.  l'oli  Synops.  in  Lucam. 
i.  15.  vol.  iv.  p.  H5C>-~.    Edit,  i  *j*7 4.    Du  Cange  sub.  Sieera.) 
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when  final  is  frequently  suppress- 
ed. |..irti«-iil.irlv  in  tin-  \erbs,  send, 
find,  lend,  &c.  and  always  (-him 
muted  into  t  in  the  perfect  tense, 
:is  helt,  for  held,  ailt  for  ailed. 
This  habit  is  not  unusual  with  the 
Scutch. 

I    »at  richt  wcill,  ye  will  bnith  jjif,  and  leu  inc. 

The  Satyre  of  the  Three  Kutath. 

When  double  it  is  not  unl're.|uently  converted  by  me- 
taplasm  into  th,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is 
the  most  common  mutation  which  any  letter  under- 
goes.  A  great  number  of  those  words  derived  from 
the  Teutonic.  Ilelgic,  A.  Saxon  and  C.  British,  which  an; 
in  universal  eircnl.it  ion  .nnoiig  the  upper  classes,  may 
strictly  he  called  corruption*  of  this  nature  from  the 
primitive  languages,  as  in  the  instances  of  brother,  wea- 
ther, father,  smith,  Sec.  In  proof  of  such  a  termina- 
tion being  unnatural  we  need  only  refer  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  children  and  foreigners  in  overcom- 
ing its  pronunciation. 
Dabb,  dabbing,  *.  I.  a  pinafore.  2.  a  small  legacy  or 
gift.  Ex.  "  Laft  him  a  lickle  dab  o'  money.  3.  a  blow, 
generally   confined  to  one  in   the   face,   given  with  the 
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fist.      Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  dab  \  th'  feace,"  or  the  mouth, 
or  the  chops,   whichsoever  serveth  him  beet. 

Philot  him  gaf  anothir  dabbe. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  2306. 

Bytweone  you  delith  hit  with  dabbe; 
And  with  spere,  and  sweordis  dunt ! 

id.  v.  7304. 

As  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  sword,  which  very  much  hurt  him ;  but  he 
aiming  a  second  thrust,  which  I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune 
to  put  by,  and  having  as  before  given  him  another  dab  in  the 
mouth,  he  immediately  went  off  for  fear  of  the  pursuers. 

Memoirs  of  Capt.  Creichton,  p.  82,  as  quoted  by  Jamieson. 

Dabb,  v.  the  act  of  striking,  or  giving  a  dabb.  Ex. 
'Til  dabb  your  mouth  up."     Teut.  dabben,  subigere. 

The  flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o'  the  hed  bare. 

A  Ballad  agaitut  the  French.  (Ritson.) 

Dackt,  s.  a  sucking  pig,  "  a  dacky  pig*1.  Ex.  "  Jack ! 
goa  yo  an  fat  up  the  dackies."  From  what  people 
can  we  have  learned  this  word?  And  where  did  we 
pick  up  the  kind  invitation  for  pigs  to  feed,  which  is 
conveyed  in  calling  out  at  the  trough,  D&k,  D&k,  D&k, 
Dak.  I  can  imagine  the  apellative  Siis,  Sits,  Siis,  Sis, 
as  conveyed  directly  by  the  Latins,  but  whence  we  have 
derived  Dak,  Dak,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Daddle,  *.  the  fist,  hand.  Ex.  "  Tip  us  your  daddle^ 
A  low  salutation,  or  request  to  shake  hands.     Grose. 

Dading  Strings,  *.  strings  by  which  children  are  sup- 
ported whilst  learning  to  walk.     A.  Sax.  teoaan,  ducere. 

Daff,  v.  to  put  a  daff  on  a  person  means  to  make  him 
afraid.  If  there  be  such  a  word  in  the  Islandic  tongue 
as  daffe,  stupor,  which  Junius  alleges  there  is,  though 
such  an  one  is  not  recognised  by  Andreas,  Haldorson  or 
Verelius,  it  exactly  accords  with  the  general  application 
which  we  give  the  word.  It  seems  to  have  been  used 
continuously  in  the  same  sense  from  P.  Plouhman  to 
Chaucer.  Bullokar  explains,  Daff,  a  dastard.  Ray 
has  daff  to  daunt. 

25 
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Thou  doted  daffe,  quath  hue,  dolle  areu  thy  wittes. 

P.  Plouhm\!v. 
Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence, 
Bat  sharply  taketh   on  you  the  govemaille. 

Cunt.  Tales,  v.  9067. 

Daffish,  adj.     1.  shy,   modest.      Ex.    "He's  growM   so 

meety  daffish?     2.   low  spirited. 
Dagged,  Daggled,  part,  pott ;  wet  or  sphished  with  dirt. 

Isl.  deiga,  madefacere. 

Furthcrovcr,  if  so  be  that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounsoned 
and  dagged  clothing  to  the  poure  pcple. 

Chaucer' 9  Persones  Tale,  p.  44. 

Daggle-tailkd,  part,  past ;   wet  or  dirtied  in  the  skirts 

by  mud. 

Nerer  sorry  lam  so  pitifully  aweary  of  her  ragged  petticoat 

and  daggled  tail,  that  tattrred  livery  of*  the  confutuii,'  gentleman. 

Pierce's  Supererogation  ;  or  a  new  praise  of  the  old  Ass.  4to.  1593. 

Daggly,  adj.  humid,  wet.  Ex.  "  A  daggly  day."* 
tt  Meety  daggly  weather  like."  Swod.  daggig,  roscidus. 
Isl.  deigr.  madidus. 

Dandy  Cock,  Dandy  Hen,  $.  one  of  tho  Bantam  breed. 

Dang,  $.  to  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violence.  Though 
more  commonly  used  as  the  preterite  of  ding,  it  is  oc- 
casionally heard  as  a  present  tense,  as  "  Dang  my  but- 
tons,"" and  "  I'll  dang  it  down  if  y  sen  another  synnablo.*" 
In  this  case  tho  pneterite  becomes  dinged,  as  "  He 
ding'd  it  smack  o'  th'  ycath.'"  Glossographers  think 
this  is  tho  legitimate  preterite  of  dang,  and  Nares 
quotes  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Marston,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  ruh  . 

Brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of  halberdiers, 

Which  paunch'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  him  to  the  ground. 

Old  Plays,  ill.  133. 
Is  ding'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  eat  his  heart. 

Marston's  Satires. 

The  assumption  of  dang  as  a  present  tense  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  example  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  earlier 
English  writers ;  though  as  a  preterperfect,  instances 
are  innumerable.      It  occurs   repeatedly   in   Sir   David 
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Lyndsay,  and  besides  the  ensuing  quotation,  it  is  met 
with  in  one  volume  alone  of  his  works  in  half  a  dozen 
places.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  250.  262.  265.  270.  300.  303. 
Than  set  my  fais  for  to  fang  me, 
And  every  bouchour  dog  doun  dang  me. 

The  Complaynt  of  Bagsche,  p.  169. 
And  dang  all  doun,  in  powder  small. 

The  Monarchie,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 
With  his  tayl  the  erth  he  dang. 

Yvoaine  and  (in win,  v.  3167. 
With  that  sa  derflie  on  thame  dang, 
That  lyke  ane  worthie  campioun, 
Ay  at  ane  straik  he  dang  ane  doun. 

Squire  Meidrum,  v.  662—4. 

Dang  it  ;  phr.  an  expression  betokening  disappointment, 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  oath,  as  in  the  example  of 
"  dang  my  buttons."  In  this  instance  however,  we  must 
designate  the  phrase  as  low.  The  vulgarity  of  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  ourselves,  being  universally  recognised 
under  the  form  of  "  dash  my  buttons,"  M  dash  my  wig," 
&c.  and  such  like  elegancies  of  diction  ! 
Dark,  adj.  blind.  Ex.  "  He  has  been  dark  upputs  o' 
twenty  year  come  next  Newyus  day." 
Darksome,  adj.    an  archaism  for  dark. 

The  fight,  tin-  prease,  the  night  and  darksome  skies. 
Care  from  his  heart  had  tane,  sight  from  his  eil m. 

Fairfax's  7  Wo,  xiL  49. 

Dash  boards,  *.  1.  moveable  sides  to  a  cart  or  waggon 
placed  round  the  natural  body,  so  that  the  upper  part 
is  enlarged,  and  capable  of  holding  an  additional  quan- 
tity. 2.  the  beaters  of  a  barrel  churn. 
Dater,  Dahter,  Douter,  8.  three  several  methods  which 
the  lower  classes  have  *of  pronouncing  daughter.  The 
Dan.  datter,  daatter,  filia,  approaches  near  in  sound  to 
the  two  first  words.  Brockett  gives  the  last  to  the 
A.  Sax.  and  Germ,  dohter,  to  which  may  also  be  added 
the  Isl.  dottir,  and  Swed.  pi.  dottrar. 

She  found  hireself,  and  eke  hire  doughtren  two. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  14835. 
And  namely  sin  thy  daughter  was  ybore. 

id.  v.  8360,  8365,  &c. 
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Daunt,  v.  to  dare,  provoke  to  the  performance  of  some 
deed  which  a  person  is  naturally  afraid  of  executing. 
Ex.  "daunted  him  to  it."  Swed.  danta,  per  invidiam 
male  loqui  vel  alicui  quid  objicere.  Fr.  danter,  denter, 
dompter.     Roquef.  Gloss. 

But  he  can  chorlcs  daunten. 

Rom  aunt  or  thb  Rosk. 
That  ne  with  love  may  daunted  be. 

id. 
And  ferthcrmorc,  for  as  moche  as  resen  of  man  wol  not  daunt 
sensualitee  when  it  may,  therefore  is  man  worthy  to  have  shame. 
The  pereonet  tale,  p.  24,  ed.  Tyrwhitt. 

Daunted,  part,  pott ;  afraid,  alarmed.  Ex.  "  Nothing 
daunted."     "  Daunted  and   dardna  try  again.1" 

David's  Eye  ;  pkr.     See  CoulbournV 

Day-House,  «.  pronounced  Dayus :  a  title  bestowed  upon 
several  farm  houses  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  sig- 
nifies a  dairy  house.  There  is  a  Day  house  near  Stot- 
tesdon,  and  another  near  Tibberton.  Marshall  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  derives  it  from  dey, 
an  old  word  for  milk,  and  house,  the  milk  house.  (See 
Jamieson.)      Consult  p.  'ifil,  before. 

Day-work,  s.  when  a  laborer  is  employed  by  the  day, 
paid  according  to  time,  his  undertaking  is  called  day- 
work,  in  contradistinction  to  piece-work,  or  job-tcork, 
or  Grit,  as  they  say  in  Northamptonshire.  Masters 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  A.  Sax. 
daeg-veorc,  day-work.  I  si.  dags-verk ;  Teut.  dagh-toerck  ; 
Swed.  dags-trerke,  pensum  diurnum. 

Day-mb:  a  mitigated  form  of  an  oath,  far  two  well 
known.  Ex.  "  I'll  be  dayd  if  1  do."  M  Day-me  if  I  do 
though."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I'll  be  d — d 
if  I  do.""  "  D — me  if  I  do."  Or  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  phrase  lightly,  we  must  consider  it  merely  as  an 
archaism  for  destroy :  thus,  "  may  I  be  dead  first." 
In  the  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  dayet 
is  interpreted,  cursed,  "  dayet  that  thereof  rouht  ;" 
that    is,    cursed   be  he    that    occasioned  this :     "  dayet 
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who  the  kyine,'"  that  is,  confounded  be  he  that  en- 
tertains thee.  Deis  is  also  explained  to  kill,  as  "  do 
thise  Scottis  deie"  that  is,  kill  these  Scotts.  Verel. 
in  Indie.  <l>  ia,    mori. 

Deaf-nut,  adj.  a  nut  whose  kernel  is  rotten.  S.  Goth. 
dauf,  sterilis.  Teut.  doore-not,  nux  vitiosa. 

Deauw,    ».     dew.       Ex.    "  The    deato   innod    gwon    uv 

the  grass  yet.*'     The  orthoepy  is  peculiar,   and   rather 

difficult  to  convey  to  the  ear  of  an  alien.     It  is  very 

similar  to   the  method  of  writing  it   in    early    English 

poetry.    Teut.    Holl.    Sicarab.  douw,  ros.     Isl.    daugg ; 

pluvia.     A.  Sax.   deau ;    Alam.  dou,   ton,    ros.     C.  Brit. 

dtefr,  aqua.      Gr.  Sevtv. 

DeawcM  donketh  the  dounes. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  32. 
My  Lucia  in  the  deaw  did  go, 
And  prettily  bedabbed  so. 

Hkrkick's  Hetperidet,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Deauw,  v.  to  rain  slightly,  pronounced  "joule's  o  raain." 
Teut.  dauwen  rorare.      Isl.  doggvar ;  Dan.  dagger,  pluo. 

Deck  o  ceords,  $.  a  pack  of  cards.     Common  in  Cheshire 

and  the  North  of  England.      "  Sweeping  the  deck'''  means 

clearing  the  table  of  all  the  stakes,  gaining  all  the  tricks. 

The  announcement   in  shop  windows  in  Shrewsbury  of 

**  decks  of  cards"  for  sale,  has  often  puzzled  people  who 

were  not  natives.      (See  Nares.)     Shakspeare. 

If  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would. 

Solimus. 

Deep  end,  «.  that  side  of  a  mine  where  the  coal  or  iron 
stone  strikes  below  the  general  level  of  the  work. 

Delf,   *.  a  pit ;    the  name  of  a  stagnant  piece  of  water 

in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Broseley ;  it  has  probably 

been  a  spot  from  whence  minerals  were  formerly  obtained. 

Brockett  says   that  in    the    North,    delfs   are   pits    out 

of  which  iron  stone  has  been  dug.      Teut.  delve,  fovea. 

He  drew  me  doun  derne  in  delf  by  ane  dyke. 

Gaw.  Douglas,  Jin.  xii.  239. 
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The  first  friend  quhil  he  was  laid  in  del/. 

Priests  of  Peblis. 
Guyon  finds  mammon  in  a  delve. 

Spknskk. 

Delve,  t>.  to  dig,  go  deeper  than  a  spade's  graft.     This 
is  a  thorough  old  English  word,  and   as  may  be  ex- 
pected,  occurs   perpetually    in   the   earlier  poets.     Tent 
Belg.  defreii;    A.  Sax.  ddfan  ;  Fris.  delva,  fodere. 

Masons  and  minours,  and  many  other  craftes; 
And  dykers  and  delvers,  that  don  hero  dedcs  ill<\ 

P.  Plouhman. 

Dykers  and  delvert  diggeden  up  the  balkes.        id. 

And  tok  ten  men  o  ther  twelvr. 

And  hot  hem  in  the  grounde  delue. 

Thai  deden  asc  here  louerd  hem  lut, 

And  dolum   ull«-  tlu-r  fill  ikat 

Tliai  ne  hud  dolusn  but  a  stounde,  Ac. 

The  Scum  Saoes,  v.  2470. 

He  wolde  thresh,  and  thereto  dike,  and  delve. 

Prolog,  to  Cant.  Tales,  v.  $38. 

The  byschop  made  to  delve  down  to  the  rote. 

Hartshorns' a  Ant.  Met.  Tales,  p.  141. 

Mv  Daddy's  a  delver  of  dykes. 

'Slighted  Nansy:    Hero's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  f>.  82. 

Dkmath,  $.  a  small  portion  of  land,  '  a  scouts  o' 
groun*  as  my  informant  describes  it.  The  late  Mr 
Wilbraham,  with  that  degree  of  scholarship  and  acu- 
men for  which  he  was  remarkable,  thus  explains  tho 
word :  "  A  daymath,  or  a  day's  mowing,  generally  used 
for  a  statute  acre,  but  erroneously  so,  for  it  is  pro- 
perly one  half  of  a  Cheshire  acre,  which  is  to  tho  sta- 
tute acre  in  the  proportion  of  64  to  30^:  consequently 
the  Demath  bears  that  of  32  to  30^-  to  the  statute 
acre.  Diemat,  Deymath,  Daymath,  is  common,  as  I  am 
told,  in  East  Friseland.  Wiarda  explains  it  as,  "  a  piece 
of  land  containing  400  square  yards.'1  Deymath,  dag- 
math,  ein  stuck  landes  von  400  Ruthen.  (See  Wiarda 
sub  voce.)  "Sa  suere,"  quotes  Mr  Wilbraham,  "hi 
tuene  ethan  fire  thet  de  mat":  so  let  him  swear  two 
oaths  for  the  deymat.    (LL.  Brockmanorum.)      Tagmat, 
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as  much  as  a  labourer  can  mow  in  one  day.  "  Demat, 
Deimat,  Demi,  Diemt,  all  mean  the  same  thing."  The 
word  is  of  unusual  occurrence  among  us,  and  known 
only  to  old  agricultural  labourers.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  terriers  or  other  writings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  The  Teut.  dagh-mael,  quarta  pars  jugeris,  is 
about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  is  comprehended 
at-  the  present  time  by  a  Demath. 

Denial,  s.  detriment,  injury,  drawback.  Ex.  "  His  lat- 
ness  o'  speech  was  a  sad  denial  to  him."' 

Deuce,  *.  The  common  phrase  of  "the  Deuce  U  in  it" 
or  "  the  Deuce  take  you,"  &c.  are  specimens  of  vul- 
garity not  confined  to  Salopians.  The  Gauls  called  all 
those  divinities  Dmii,  (a  Celtic  word  with  a  Latin 
termination,  formed  from  Teut)  which  appeared  and 
vanished  in  a  moment.  They  also  bestowed  this  title 
upon  certain  daemons,  Ineubi,  who  correspond  with 
the  modern  night-mare.  St  Augustin  compares  them 
with  Sylvans  and  Fauns.  "Silvanos  et  Faunos,  quos 
vulgo  Incubos  vocant,  improbos  saepe  extitisse  muli- 
eribus,  et  earum  appetisse,  et  peregisse  concubitum ; 
et  quosdam  Diemones,  quos  Durios  Galli  nuncupant, 
hanc  assidue  immunditiam  et  tentare,  et  efficere,  plu- 
res,  talesque  as8everant.r'  (De  Civ.  Dei.  xv.  23.)  From 
such  an  intercourse  it  has  been  fabled  that  the  gi- 
gantic race  who  were  imagined  by  mythologists  to 
have  originally  peopled  Briton,  sprung.  (Keysler,  Antiq. 
Select.  Septentrion,  p.  214.)  A  passage  in  the  Origines 
of  Isidore  of  Seville  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  that 
of  the  Latin  Father  just  quoted.  "  Unde  et  Ineubi 
dicuntur  ab  incumbendo,  hoc  est,  stuprando.  Saepe  etiam 
improbi  existunt  mulieribus,  et  earum  peragunt  con- 
cubitum, quos  daemones  Galli  Dusios  nuncupant,  quia 
assidue  hanc  peragunt  immunditiam.r,  (Keysler,  p.  457.) 
Kilian  has  Teut.  vet.  duyse,  concubina.  The*  Romans 
who    have   borrowed  many    religious    rites    and    terms 
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from  the  Celts,  called  those  Deities  Fawn,  which  tftta 

Gauls  called  Lhue$.    Germ.  Sclav.  Dusii ;  Sorab.  duschi ; 

Bohem.  dusse,    manes.     Wormius  has   the   Runic   dus, 

spectrum  montivagum.      Bret,   teiis;    Bas.   Bret,  deuz ; 

A.  Sax.  Dues  (though  not  in  Somner,  Junius  or  Lye) ; 

Lang.  Rom.  dusien,  spectrum.     Corn,  dut/se,  a  goddess. 

Gr.  Trjouoios,   inanis.     C.  Brit,  tymtey,    horror.     For 

additional  information  on  this  subject  the  curious  reader 

is   referral   t<»    th<-  annotations   upon   l  Sam.  xii.  '.21.  in 

Poli  Synopsis   Critica,  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  12.5:    to  those 

upon  Jerem.  l.  S.O.  vol.  iii.  p.  981.    Isaiah  xiii.  21.  p.  144 : 

to  Pelletier  Diet,  de  la  langue  Bretonne  under  T<  n.<  , 

Du  Cange  Gloss,  under  Dusius ;   Noel,  Diet,  de  la  Fable, 

under  Dusiens ;  Bullet,  Diet,  de  langue  Celtique,  &c.  &c. 

Dkveb,  $.  duty,  best  endeavour,  from  which  latter  word 

Junius  supposes  that  it  is  derived.     Ex.    "  Til  do  my 

dever  at  it."     Fr.  devoir  which  in  the  earlier  editions 

is  printed  dever.   Clerke's  Tale,  v.  8842.    Knighte's  Tale, 

v.  2600. 

WtBl  thei  stode  and  did  thcr  devere. 

Pkt.  Lanotoft's  Ckron.  v.  331. 

Dibs,  *.  money.  Ex.  "  Down  with  the  dibs."  As  this 
word  is  recognised  in  Somersetshire  (See  Jennen's  West 
of  England  Gloss.)  it  can  neither  be  called  very  local, 
or  tralatitious.  "  Down  with  the  dust""  is  another 
elegancy  of  the  same  kind. 

Dick  en,  «.  the  devil.  A  common  corruption  from  Nicken, 
a  title  given  by  the  Danes  to  an  evil  genius  who  pre- 
sided over  the  water.  (See  much  curious  learning  on 
the  point  in  Keysleri  Antiq.  Select.  Septentrion,  pp. 
261-5.) 

Dicky,  *.  an  apron,  generally  of  leather.  Ex.  "A  lea- 
then  dicky.'1'' 

Dickens  to  pay,  phr.  the  result  of  some  bad  conduct, 
or  ill  luck:  "there'll,  be  the  Dickens  to  pay."  Whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  to  play  the  dickens,  means  to  punish 
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an  offender,  to  play  the  dickens  with  him.  The  Scotch 
say  4l  I  shall  catch  my  dichals"  (See  Jamieson  sub  voce) 
but  our  word  is  distinct  from  theirs,  and  unable  to 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  such  decided  provinciality. 

Dick's  Hatha.ni>,  phr.  This  is  one  of  those  phrases  which 
set  philologists  and  antiquarians  at  defiance  Mr  Wil- 
braham  says  it  must  be  very  local,  and  he  might  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  its  circulation  was  extremely 
limited.  Yet  upon  enquiry  it  is  found  general,  not 
only  throughout  the  whole  of  Shropshire,  but  it  has 
travelled  even  to  Craven.  In  Cheshire  they  say,  "as  fine 
as  Dick's  hatband."  We  an-  unaccustomed  to  use  the 
phrase  in  such  a  commendatory  way,  for  we  only  ap- 
ply it  as  a  comparison  for  what  is  obstinate  and  per- 
verse. Ex.  "  As  curst  as  Dicks  Hatband,  which  will 
come  nineteen  times  round  and  wont  tie  at  last." 
"As  contrary  as  Dick's  Hatband."  '  As  fause  as 
Dicks  Hatband™  "  As  cruckit  as  Dick*  Hatband." 
••  As  twistit  as  Dick*  Hatband?  "All  across  like  l>ickt 
Hatband."   "  As  queer  as  Dicks  Hatband.'"  Sec.  &c. 

Diddbn,  r.  did  ;  and  Diden,  imperf.  of  r.  to  do.  An 
archaism,  repeatedly  occurring  in  Chaucer  and  other 
early  writers.  (Sec  Cant.  Tales,  vv.  7073.  12901,  &c. 
See    Remarks  under  En.) 

Diddeneh  '  did  you,  or  ye. 

Diddy,  s.  I.  the  nipple  or  teat.  Ex.  "The  cow's  got 
a  sore  diddy."  ','.  milk  from  the  breast,  mother's 
milk.  Ex.  "  Gie  th'  lickle  un  a  drop  o'  the  diddy." 
Isl.  tita,  res  tenera  in  specie  acus  capitata.  C.  Brit. 
diden;  Germ,  dutte ;  Hib.  did ;  Lat.  Barb,  dida, 
mamma.      (See   Titty.) 

Dieden,  v.  per/  of  verb  to  die.  "  LeBt  that  they  dieden." 
Cant.  Tales,  v.  7483.     A.  Sax.  dydan,  inori. 

Dinuers,  s.  small  coins  of  the  lower  empire  which  are 
constantly  being  turned  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium.     They  bore  this  appellation  when  Horsley 
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wrote  his  celebrated  Uritannia  Romana,  an  he  mentions 
them  under  the  same  title.  A.  Sax.  dinar;  Lat.  denarius. 
Ding,  r.  I.  to  teach,  instil  into  a  person's  mind, 
a  metaphorical  seus«'  dedueed  from  M.  to  heat.  \'.\ 
"  For  the  life  on  me  I  coudna  ding  it  into  him."  S. 
Goth,  daenga ;  A.  Sax.  denegan,  tundere.  Swed.  danga, 
nisu  omni  vel  adhibita  vi  percutere.  Isl.  dangla,  pul- 
sare.  Gael,  dingam.  impellere.  Coles. 
Other  Y  Khali  the  lute  ami  dyngt. 

Iwsu  Alisaukder,  y.  1732. 

Now  sweir,  be  thy  brynt  whiuis,  tin-  <h\ill  Ah  tliunu-  fni  tlic 
Sik  I).  Lyndiay'h  Satyre  of  the  Three  Ettatu. 
Out  of  lull,  tin-  tlcvill  Mho  walil  ding  out.     id. 
ii  twi-iity-t'iuir  t>t"  my  next  cozens, 
Will  help  to  diiuf  him  dowse. 

Old  Robin  of  PortingaJe,  (Pr*cv't  Reiiq.  iii.  40.) 

Dip,  adj.  cunning,  crafty.  Ex.  "As  dip  as  Garriek." 
M  Ho's  too  dip  a  hond  to  mak  anythin  on."  "  As 
dip  as  the  North  Star." 

Dipness,  adj.  depth.    A.  Sax.  deopnysse,  profunditas. 

Disannul,  v.  1.  to  disturb,  dispossess,  turn  out.  If  a 
poor  person  is  a  tenant  for  life,  he  expresses  it  by 
saying,  "he  shall  nivir  be  disannulled."  8.  to  molest, 
interfere  with  :  in  this  sense  the  common  people  say, 
when  speaking  of  a  person  of  quiet  and  orderly  habits, 
"he  nivir  disannuls  no  body."     Fr.  desannouller. 

Dish,  v.  to  make  thin.  A  term  used  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers.  By  these  it  is  applied  to  a  hoop  on  a 
barrel,  expressive  of  making  it  thinner  on  one  side 
than  the  other ;  by  those  to  the  tiro  of  a  wheel ;  and 
confined  by  each,  to  the  inward  edge. 

Dismals,  s.  melancholy,  an  atrabilious  feeling.  Ex.  "He's 
got  a  fit  o'  the  dismals  on  him.*'  Isl.  des,  mala  for- 
tuna.  It  is  among  the  disorders  which  are  imprecated 
by  Montgomery  upon  Polwart. 

The  doit  and  the  dumail,  indifferentlic  delt. 

Dither,  Dydder,  v.  1.  to  shake.  Ex.  "-Dithers  it  out  o' 
th1  hopper  into  the  jigging  sieve."    2.  to  shake  from 
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the  effects  of  cold.  A  good  old  word.  Promp.  Pabv. 
"  Dyderinge  for  cold."  Isl.  titra  ;  Teut.  Genn.  Sicamb. 
Belg.  A.  Sax.  sitteren,  tremere. 

Brecheles,  bare  foted,  all  stynkyng  with  dyrt, 
With  M.  of  tatters,  drabblying  to  the  skyrt, 

Boyes,  gyrles,  and  luskysh  strong  knaues 

Dydderyng  and  daddervng,  leaning  on  their  staues. 

The  Hye  way  to  the  SpytteU  Hoiu.  v.  30. 

Dithering,  a.  a  trembling  motion  of  the  eye.     In  Cheshire 

dithing. 
Divil's  Diche,  s.  Offa's  Dike  near  Bishops  Castle.     (See 

Offa's  Dike  in  the  Archaeological  portion  of  the  work.) 

The  vulgar  belief  is  that  the   Devil  ploughed  it  up  in 

one  night  with  a  gander  and  a  turkey. 
Divil,    8.    a  dibble   or   setting  stick.     I    find    Dibble   in 

Withals,    Purfoote,    Blount,    Ray,    and   Coles.     Teut. 

dipffel,    fodibulum. 

I'll  not  put  the  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  tin m. 

Winter*  Tale,  iv.3. 

Dolly,  a.  a  washing  beetle.  A  heavy  piece  of  wood 
circular  at  the  l>.i><\  where  it  is  about  a  foot  long, 
having  a  handle  inserted.  The  lower  part  has  two 
transverse  grooves.  This  instrument  is  turned  or  worked 
round  upon  coarse  clothes,  to  save  washerwomen's  hands, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  linen.  From  the  Fr. 
dolerf  or  the  Teut.   dolle,  dolo! 

Don  :  a  termination  to  the  name  of  several  places  in 
the  county,  which  implies  that  they  are  placed  on  an 
eminence,  from  the  A.  Sax.  dun,  collis.  Thus  we 
have  Sibdon,  Abdon,  (Appon),  Longdon,  Stottesdon, 
&c.      (See  p.  261,  before.) 

Dong,  part,  past;  of  verb  dang:  and  sometimes  as  a  present 

tense,  imperative,  as  in  the  petulant  exclamations,  '"'■Dong 

it,"   "  Dong  my  buttons ;"   in  the  nature   of  part,  past 

it  often  occurs  in  early  writers. 

I  sai  zow  lely  how  thai  lye, 
Dongen  doun  all  in  a  dauncc. 

Minot's  Poena,  p.  29. 
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Dolhle,  v.  I.  to  clench  or  shut  the  fists.  Ebb  M  Hf 
doubled  hia  fisses."  '2.  to  shut.  Ex.  M  Double  up  your 
knife.*" 
Double  Coal,  $.  a  carboniferous  measure  lying  upon  the 
'Queises  Neck'.  It  is  a  good  sale  coal:  frequently  five 
feet  in  thickness. 
Douce,  douse,  $.  a  blow  in  the  face.  Ex.  "  A  doute  in 
the  chops."" 

And  gave  the  dragon  such  a  douse. 
He  knew  not  wliat  to  think. 

Dragon  of  Want  try. 
Douce,  Douse,  b.  to  strike,  give  a  blow.     Tcut.  douten ; 
Belg.   doruen,  pugno   |><  nut<  I 

They  dowse  her  hsnSBSi  trimly 

Upo"  the  Stil>Mi-rig; 
As  law  then,  tla  y  a'  then 
To  tak  a  douce  maun  yield. 

A.  Douolas*  Poems,  p.  128. 
Dough,  t.  pronounced  duff.     1 .   the  stomach.     Ex.  "  Peg 
him    in    his    dough."      '2.    the    legitimate    sense    with    a 
varied   pronunciation. 

Dour,  Duck,  v.  to  drop  the  head,  incline  it  towards 
the  ground.  A  late  sheriff  for  Staffordshire  upon  being 
reprimanded  by  a  judge  for  not  keeping  order  in  court, 
•  unfavoured  to  enforce  his  authority  over  the  refrac- 
tory by  the  threat  contained  in  tho  following  dialogue, 
which  ensued  between  him  and  his  javelin  man.  Sin  i  if! 
"  Whoy  dost  na  mak  "em  kip  quoyot  I  Officer.  "  1 
co,  they  wo  moind  me.""  Sheriff.  "Then  louk  \  in. 
louk  W"  Officer.  4k  I  co,  they  douken"  S.  Goth. 
ducla ;  Teut.  duycken ;  Germ,  ducken ;  Belg.  duiken, 
inclinare  caput.  Swed  dyka;  A.  Sax.  gedurfian,  urinari. 
Gar  douk,  gar  douk,  the  king  he  cri<  >l. 

Gar  douk  for  gold  and  fee; 
O  wha  will  douk  for  Erl  Richard's  sake, 
Or  wha  will  douk  for  me? 

They  douked  in  at  ac  weil-head 

And  out  aye  at  the  other; 
Wc  can  douk  nae  mair  for  Erl  Richard 

Although  he  were  our  hrother. 

Scottish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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Doi'K,  s.     1.  a  dip.    2.  the  quantity  of  ink  usually  taken 

up  by  a  pen. 
Dourer,  $.  the  Grebe;  Colymbus   Urinator,  Linn. 
Doll,  *.  a   nail  sharpened  at  each  end.    C    Brit,  hoel ; 

Gr.   »J\oy,  clavus. 
Doul,  s.     I.   down,   feathers,    an  archaism.     Shakspeare 

makes  Ariel  say  in  the  Tempest, 

One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume. 

Isl.   dun,  pluma  molissima.     Belg.   Teut.   douse;    Dan. 

duun,  lanugo  plumaram. 
Dout,  v.  to  extinguish,  do  out.     Ex.  "  Dout  the  candle/" 

I   cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  this  in  the  light   of 

a  corruption.     The  commentators  upon  Shakspeare  have 

been  much  perplexed  about  the  following  passage  where 

it  is  found, 

— the  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 

it  is  not  found  in  the  early  quarto  edition  of  l6Y)3, 
nor  in  the  first  folio.  In  the  edition  of  lfill  we  find 
it  thus, 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt. 
M  alone,  by    his    adoption    of  the   former  reading,   has 
made    the  passage   intelligible,    and   furnished    us    with 
an   authority  for  using  the  word.     Nares  quotes   Syl- 
vester for  it.     Grose. 

First,  in  the  intellect  it  dout*  the  light. 

Douter,  *.   an  extinguisher.      Ray. 

Dowel,  «.  an  architectural  term  akin  to  dove-tail.  Fr. 
dmidl .  ■•  il  sc  'lit  (le  la  <-<>ii|"'  dM  |>i'-rn>  pr<  »j.r«s  a 
faire  des  voutes.""  Richelet.  Dowels  are  pins  of  wood 
or  iron  with  which  flooring  is  fastened  together ;  the 
pins  being  driven  half  their  length  into  the  edge  of 
each  plank,  and  corresponding  holes  pierced  in  the 
edge  of  the  adjacent  plank  to  receive  the  projecting 
pins.  This  mode  of  compacting  a  floor  is  termed 
Dotcelling. 
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Down,  v.  to  knock  down.  Ex.  u  He  do  ten?  d  him  with 
his  fuses  in   double  quick   time." 

Downes,  s.  A  name  which  will  be  rcadilv  identified 
with  many  given  to  our  farm  houses.  Dissimilar  to 
most  of  those  which  are  bestowed  upon  modern  erec- 
tions, it  has  a  local  meaning.  Having  built  their 
houses  upon  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors chose  their  name  from  the  circumstances  of 
tli<ir  situation.  Unlike  architect*  of*  the  present  day. 
they  were  content  with  any  simple  title  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  locality,  though  there  might  be  little 
of  novelty  in  it  to  please  the  car.  The  Belle- Vues 
and  Paradise  Bows,  which  so  frequently  constitute  the 
meaner  suburbs  of  a  town,  are  as  dissonant  from  truth 
in  their  application,  as  the  nomenclature  is  at  variance 
with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language.  A.  Sax. 
Germ.   Fr.  (Roq.  Gloss.)  dun,  collis. 

I»n\\si  mi.,  j».  a  fall  of  snow.  Ex.  "We  shan  ha  no- 
thin  but  caud  weather,  I  reckon,  till  a  comes  a  doten- 

faUr  « 

Downhearted,  part,  past ;  melancholy,  dispirited.  A  re- 
tin,  d  expression  for  being  doien  t    th"  month. 

Drag,  s.  an  instrument  used  by  wood  colliers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  timber  from  dangerous  places.  Isl. 
dragi;   Dan.  last-draper;  Swed.  drop,  tractor. 

Draughts,  s.  a  pair  of  forceps  used  for  extracting  teeth: 
drate  outs,  as  it  were. 

Draw,  v.  to  take  cattlo  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  mowing.  Ex.  "  It  should  be 
floated  afore  the  meadow's  draiced."  "  Nivir  drained 
the  lond  till  the  middle  o"  May.""1 

Dressel,  Dresser,  s.  a  piece  of  furniture  that  holds  in 
its  upper  part  rows  of  earthen-ware,  and  in  its  lower, 
those  articles  which  are  most  generally  wanted  for 
household  purposes.  It  is  the  chief  embellishment  of 
a  Shropshire  labourer's  house,  and  is  commonly  accom- 
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panied  by  a  clock  in  an  uaken  case,  a  round  deal 
table,  and  a  corner  cupboard.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  our  poor  men's  cottages  present  a  striking 
contrast  by  their  superior  degree  of  comfort,  and 
greater  abundance  of  chattels,  to  those  of  the  East- 
ern part  of  England.  The  same  marks  of  an  im- 
proved condition  are  visible  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  wearing  apparel.  S.  Goth,  dressel,  gazophy- 
lacium,  aut  ubi  res  pretiosae  conservantur.  Fr.  dressoir, 
espece  de  buffet.    Germ,  dressur;  Teut.  drmoor,  id. 

Dresser,  $.  an  axe  used  in  pits,  to  wrench  the  coal 
down  after  it  is  loosened  by  a  pike.  Teut.  drefel, 
dolabra. 

Drifter,  s.  a  sheep  that  is  '  overlaid^  in  a  drift  of 
snow.      Isl.   drift.,  syrtis  nivalis. 

Drink,  *.  1.  small  beer.  Ex.  "A  small  jug'le  o*  drink" 
"  Fond  on  a  drop  o'  drink.''''  See  Fresh  Drink,  Pipe 
Drink.  2.  a  draught.  Swed.  drick,  bibendi  haustus. 
Isl.  dryckia ;  Dan.  drikken,  potatio.  A.  Sax.  drink, 
haustus. 

After  a  drink  of  main. 

Sik  TaisTREM,  Fytte,  ii.  40,  48. 

Swete  Ysonde,  the  fre, 
Asked  Bringwain  a  drink. 

id.  49. 

Yit,  or  I  die,  gif  me  ane  drink. 

Satyre  of  the  Three  Estatu. 

Drinkmeat,  s.  boiled  ale  thickened  with  oatmeal  and 
bread,  generally  administered  to  a  person  suffering  form 
a  cold.  A  comfortable  kind  of  caudle,  both  meat  and 
drink,  yet  strictly  speaking  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  old  words,  Fles/tmeat  and  Mylk- 
mete,  which  latter  is  explained  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 
as  meat  made  of  milk.  Our  drinkmeat  corresponds 
with  the  bieren-brod  M  une  soupe  a  la  bierre,'"  drank  in 
Saxony. 

Drippings,   s.    the   last    milk   afforded   by   a   cow.      Isl. 
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dreypa ;    Swed.  drypa  ;    Dan.   dtypper ;   Teut.   trisffim ; 

A.  Sax.   driojxin,  stillare. 
Dropping  time,  *.  shower}'  weather.     Ex.  M  If  thin  slmuM 

come  a  droppinp  time,  ul  be  a  fairish  crap  like."    Swed. 

droppe,  regne-droppe :   A.   Sax.  dropiend,  stillnn-. 
Droupen,  v.  to  droop,  look  sickly.     Ex.  "They  droupen 

their  yeds."     Id.  driiipa,   caput  deraittere. 

For  hire  louc  y  cake  and  care, 
For  hire  loue  y  droupne  and  dare. 

Hi  i  son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29. 

Drout,  Drouth,  «.  drought.  Ex.  "  The  quern  unn.-i 
grow  an  lung  as  this  </routh  lasses."  Pronounced  ac- 
cording to  our  custom  of  dropping  tho  g  when  followed 
by  kt.  (See  remarks  under  Length  and  Strength.) 
Teut.  drooghte ;  A.  Sax.  drupothe,  siccitas. 
Drink  and  drouth  come  sindle  together. 

Scot.  Prov. 

Drub,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  "  Drub  him  soundly." 
S.  Goth.  Swed.  drabba,  confligo.  Cimb.  driba,  per- 
cutere. 

Drubring,  *.  a  beating.  Ex.  "  Yo  desarvon  a  good 
drubbing  for   it."     Swod.  drubbning,  conflictio. 

Drudokr,  t.  a  flour  sifter,  or  tin  box  used  by  cooks  to 
sprinkle  flour  over  meat,  called  in  Cheshire  a  drudge- 
box. 

Dm  v,  part,  pott;  of  drive.  Ex.  "  Drwo  clane  aforo  the 
wiind"  "Tho  bwes  wun  oerdrwo.'"  (See  Remarks 
under  uv.) 

Dryp,  «.  1.  to  take  the  last  milk  from  cows.  Isl. 
dryjxi,  guttatim  stillare.  2.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex. 
"Dryp  him  well."  S.  Goth,  drypa;  Teut.  treffen; 
Isl.  drepa,  verberare. 

Ducks  and  Drakes  ;  a  game  played  by  children,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  but  little  meaning  or  point. 
A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August,  1821, 
as  quoted  by  Jamieson,  gives  a  different  description 
of  this  juvenile   sport   to    ours,    and    I    will    thorefore 
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explain  the  amusement  as  it  is  practised  in  Shropshire. 
The  duck,  with  us,  is  a  large  stone  supporting  a 
smaller  one  called  the  drake.  The  children  playing, 
endeavour  to  knock  oh"  the  drake  by  flinging  a  stone 
at  it.  which  is  called  the  duchtone,  crying  at  the 
same  time, 

A  duck,  and  a  drake. 

Ami  a  white  penny  cake. 

And  a  penny  t<>  pay  the  Iwikt-r. 

There  is  another  game,  which  has  the  same  name,  but 
yet  quite  different  in  its  character.  It  is  equally 
silly,  but  has  the  recommendation,  to  notice  at  least, 
of  being  known  among  the  ancients.  .Julius  Pollux, 
(lib.  ix.  cap.  7)  mentions  it,  and  so  does  Eustathius  in 
his  commentary  upon  limner.  I  Hud  it  thus  referred 
to  by  Minucius  Felix.  ■•  Pueros  videtnus  certatim 
gestientes,  testarum  in  mare  jaculationibus  ludere.  Is 
lusus  •  *t  testam  teretem,  jactatione  fluctuum  levigatam, 
legerc  de  littore ;  earn  testam  piano  situ  digitis  compre- 
hensam,  inclinem  ipsum,  atque  humilem,  quantum  po- 
test, super  undas  inrotare :  ut  illud  jaculum  vel  dorsum 
maris  raderet,  vel  enataret,  dum  leni  impetu  labitur; 
vel  summis  fluctibus  tonsis,  emicaret,  emergeret,  dum 
assiduo  saltu  sublevatur.  Is  se  in  pueris  victorem  fere- 
bat,  cujus  testa  et  procurreret  iongius,  et  frequentius 
exsiliret."  Minucius  Felix,  p.  51,  edit.  Davisii.  Cant. 
17<>7-  Even  to  the  present  time  the  game  continues 
precisely  the  same.  We  have  frequently  seen  boyn 
in  very  playfulness  throwing  oyster  shells,  or  "  tile 
pieces,"  or  pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  so  that  they 
may  lightly  skim  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  their 
joy  would  be  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the   missiles   rebounded  from   it. 

We  have  hence  the  phrase  of  a  man  making  ducfo  <ni</ 
drakes  with  his  money,  denoting  that  it  is  foolishly 
squandered  away. 
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"  He  lias  thrown  away  as  much  in  duckt  an.l  drake*  as  would 
have  bought  some  five  thousand  capons." 

Grkk.n's  Tu  quoque. 

What  figur'd  states  are  best  to  make 
Or  watry  surface  duck  or  drakt. 

lludibrtu,  Part  tl.  cap.  iii.  301. 

Dufhouh,  s.  a  dovo  house.  Promp.  Parv.  du/hows.  Pals- 
grave, dufhouse,  columbier.  Isl.  dufna-hus;  Swed.  ilnf- 
hus,  columbarius. 

I)t  mhi.k  hole,  *.  a  pit  of  water  partially  choked  up 
with  mud  and  vegetable  life.  Its  application  invariably 
is  confined  to  a  piece  of  stagnant  water,  in  a  wood 
or  dell.  In  Cheshire,  Dumble  means  a  dingle.  Ours 
is  a  better  word,  that  is  to  say,  its  meaning  is  more 
analogous  with  the  cognate  tongues  to  which  the 
English   is  allied.     C.    Brit,  totnlt/d,  domlyd,  lutulentus. 

Di-mmil,  t.  a  slow,  stupid,  worn  out,  jaded  hone.    Germ. 

dwmba,  stollidus.     I   fancy  we  have  the  same  word    in 

the  following  quotation : 

"  Is  it  not  impossible  for  humanity  to  be  a  spittle  man,  rhe- 
toric a  dnmmerrtl,  poetry  a  tumbler,  history  a  bankrupt,  philo- 
sophy a  broker,  wit  a  cripple,  courage*  a  jade." 

Gahrikl  Harvey's  Pierce*  Supererogation. 

Dung,  part,  pi.<f  of  the  verb  Ding  or  Dang.  Ex.  "He'd 
ha"  dung  it  down.'" 

They  war  dung  down  with  speid. 

Montgomery's  Cherrie  and  t)%e  Slav. 
Be  not  fear'd,  our  maystrr, 
That  we  two  can  be  dung. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar,  p.  105. 

Dungs,  «.  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broseley,  evidently  given  to  it  from  the  S.  Goth. 
dwnge,  parvula  sylva. 

Ditngevil,  *.  a  dung  fork.  The  former  part  of  the 
compound  is  common  to  various  European  languages, 
but  the  latter  remains  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Ety- 
mologist, who  meets  with  it  under  the  varied  forum 
of  Evil,  Shar&ril,  Sharevil  and    Yilve. 

Dunna,   Dunnod,  r.  do  not  :  and   Djwneh  ?  for  do  ye. 
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Dunnock.  s    a  contraction  from  dung  hook. 

Donny,  adj.  drat".      Teut.  txouen,  sepire? 

Dukst,  v.  to  dare.  Ex.  "  I  durstna  do  it  if  it  wuz 
ivir  soa."  In  polite  discourse  this  is  the  perfect  tense 
of  dare,  but  with  the  vulgar  it  is  the  present  :  their 
perfect  is  dan.  and  their  present,  durst.  Ex.  "They 
dursen  Bay  whad  their  betters  nivir  dar"  and  "  they 
darden  whad  their  betters  hanna  durstm?  Now  tlii-  I 
suspect  is  purely  Salopian  language,  and  not  unlike,  nor 
yet  much  worse  grammar  than  what  the  natives  of  the 
county  spoke  a  few  centuries  ago.  at  least  if  dictionaries 
are  capable  of  bringing  sufficient  proof.  M.  Goth. 
padaursta.  audebat.  A.  Sax.  gethristian  ;  Germ,  durstm; 
Teut.  darrm;  Swed.  drista.  audere. 

Dust  your  jackkt,  phr.  a  formula  expressive  of  castiga- 
tion.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  Isl.  dusta,  verberare: 
as  to  kick  up  a  dust  may  be  to  the  S.  Goth.  dust, 
dust.  tumultus.  Isl.  dytt.  equestre  oertamen.  Swed. 
dust,  tempestas.     Not  local. 

Dwinb,  r.  to  gradually  waste  away,  decay.      Ex.  'Dirin- 

iup  away  fast  into  a  decline.11     Teut.   dwi/iwn,   attenu- 

are.     Swed.  ticina,  tabere.     A.  Sax.  dtrinan,  tabeecere. 

I'komi'.  Parv.  din//i- . 

All  woxon  was  her  bodv  anwelde 
And  drie  and  (itrined  alf  for  elde. 

Komauptt  or  thk  Rosk,  v.  360. 

Dycu,   v.    to  cut    a    ditch :    invariably   pronounced    long. 

Ex.  "Hedging  and  ducfiliin"     Swed.  dika,  fossas  agere 

in  pratis.     A.   Sax.  dician ;   Teut.  diicktn,  lacunare. 

To  delve  and  dike  a  denj>  diche. 

P.   Fl-OUHMAN,  p.  385. 
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i-  M.mi-tiim  s  U ngt honed  at  the  be- 
fhung  of  a  word,  where  according 
to  the  usual  method  of  pronouncing 
it,  it  would  otherwise  he  short  :  thus 
eend  for  end  ;  eentry  for  entry.  The 
sr.-ond  vowel  being  changed  into  y  or 
i  furnishes  another  method  of  pro- 
nunciation equal  y  common  with  us:  thus  oerasion.-ilh 
we  hear  eynd,  eind,  aind  for  end  :  eyntry,  eintrii.  ttititn/ 
for  entry.     Hither    practice   is   borne   out    by   poetical 

sanction. 

Nc  weore  nccountin  nt  the  bordis  eynde. 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  7362  nn«l  8016. 
It  is  often  doubled  in  these  words,  and  in  others  where 
the  same  vowel  begins  a  word,  as  eempty  for  empty ; 
eevery  for  even  i 

Cloth  is,  ovghtis,  withoutvn  ryndo. 

M,  v.  1573. 
It  is  omitted  before  a,  as  in  arnest,  for  earnest :  (Promp- 
t  ua Hum  Parvulorum)  :  ach  on  'era,  for  each  of  them ; 
asy  for  easy ;  aven  for  even.  Its  rejection  from  mono- 
syllabics  is  extremely  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  Wenlock  and  Ludlow.  In 
treat,  seat,  beat,  meat,  it  is  rarely  or  ever  sounded ;  as 
«*  Gie  th'  bwes  their  mate"  "  Whoot  stond  a  trate  f" 
"  Tak  a  sate,""  &c. 
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When  final  it  is  not  unfrequently  suppressed,  and  the 

preceding  vowel  if  naturally  long,  made  short,  as  yok  uv 

a  heg,  for  yoke  of  an  egg ;  yet  even  this  abbreviation  has 

a  precedent  in  WiclifTs  Translation  of  the  Testament  : 

"  Now  thanne  what  temptcn  ghe  god  to  putte  a  ghok  on  the 
necke  of  the  disciplis." 

The  Dedit  of  Apostolit,  c.  xv. 

It  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  middle  of  words,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  them  instead,  as  swates  for  sweats ; 
a  chating  fellow,  for  a  cheating  fellow ;  the  youngst  o 
ten,  for  the  youngest  of  ten. 

Frequently  it  is  turned  into  t  short,  as  in  silf,  for  self. 
(Leche  heele  thi  silf.)  Widifs  New  Testament,  Luke, 
ch.  iv.  A.  Sax.  silf,  ipse ;  diver  chap,  for  clever  chap  ; 
nivir,   for  never. 

It  is  frequently  converted  into  a,  as  yallow  for  yellow, 
though  more  commonly  yaller ;  this  from  its  derivation 
may  be  considered  the  more  correct  expression,  besides 
having  poetical  preced«-nt. 

Al  so  yalow  so  any  gold. 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  6496. 

Ex  takes  the  sound  of  short  t,  as  fither  for  feather ;  and 
also  of  Bhort  e  or  a,  as  tcetly  for  weakly ;  twake  for 
tweak;  spake  for  speak. 

Ea  is  sounded  like  short  a ;  as  larn  for  learn  ;  am  for 
earn  ;  artiest  for  earnest ;  and  very  often  it  assumes 
the  sound  of  he,  as  dhel  bwoard  for  deal  board  ;  dhef  61 
hearing  for  deaf;  a  dhed  mon,  for  a  dead  man.  And 
when  in  a  monosyllable,  each  letter  is  pronounced,  as 
stre'-am  for  stream  ;   tr-iim  for  team,  &c.  &c. 

Ee  is  often  changed  into  short  i,  as  tcik  for  week. 

Ei  is  turned  into  long  a,  and  has  the  sound  of  open  a,  as 
consate,  for  conceit;  desate,  for  deceit;  nather,  for  neither. 

Ei  is  converted  also  into  oi,  in  the  same  words,  as  in  con- 
soit,  desoit,  noither.  This  broad  pronunciation,  however,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  mining  district,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  Doric  dialect  of  Staffordshire  than  of  our 
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regular  Atticism.  Wiclif  furnishes  us  with  authority 
in  his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament : 

"  Which  man  hadde  an  hous  in  hirielis  and  uoithtr  with  cheynes 
now  mighte  ony  man  bynde  him." 

Mirk,  eh.  v. 

It  is  continually  changed  into  at,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
a  practice  sanctioned  by  our  early  writers,  by  Wiclif, 
Gawane  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  and  others.  See 
also  Cole's  Dictionary. 

Eam,  $.  an  uncle.  This  good  old  word  is  all  but  extinct. 
A.  Sax.  eam;  Germ,  oheim;  Belg.  oom;  Fris.  i*m,  avun- 
culus ;  R.  of  GWter,  erne ;  R.  of  Hrunne,  earn.  Me- 
tri<al  Romances,  edited  by  Ritson  and  Weber,  eetn  and 
erne.  Lyndsay,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax,  Coles. 
Now,  my  good  erne,  for  Godca  love  I  prey. 

Rom aunt  or  thk  Rosk,  v.  201, 102,  300. 

Easiful,  adj.  quiet,   complacent,   forbearing.     Ex.  "  Mr 

Smith  is  very  easiftd  under  his  troubles."      N<»t  peculiar 

to  us,  nor,   1   imagine  are  any  of  those  adjectives  of  a 

likr  iiHtwrv.   as  foWy/ul,  hurri/tt/,   &c. 

Ere  he  attain  his  m*tful  western  I>ed. 

:\  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 

Easing  Sparrow,  $.  the  common  house  sparrow.  Frin- 
gilla  domestica. 

Ems,   Ebey,  $.  an  abbreviation  for  Ebenezer. 

Eecle,  Ickle,  $.  an  icicle.  Not  a  corruption,  as  it  might 
at  first  hearing  seem,  but  an  old  word,  being  met  with 
in  the  Promp.  Parv.  ikyll,  stiria.  Isl.  is,  glacies;  Teut. 
kekel,  stiria. 

Easy  Melched,  adj.  applied  to  a  cow  who  readily  yields 
her  milk.  Swcd.  mjolka;  Teut.  melcken;  Isl.  miolka ; 
Dan.  malke ;  Germ,  tnilchen  ;  A.  Sax.  melcan ;  Belg. 
melken ;  C.  Brit,  armeilio ;  Ital.  molgere ;  Gr.  dneXyetv, 
mulgere.  The  phrase  " mild  as  mothers  milk,"  which 
is  in  general  circulation,  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
Gr.  /ueiAi^os,  mitis.  Milch,  at  one  period  was  used  for 
mild,  as  in  Hamlet  ii.  2  : 
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Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven. 
And  horn  to  his  hous  he  it  brought, 
And  tok  it  his  doubter,  and  hir  hesought, 
That  hye  schulde  kepe  it  as  sche  can, 
For  sche  was  melche  and  couthe  theran, 
Sche  bad  it  souke  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lk  Frkine  v.  193-7. 
Edder,  Ether,  s.  an  adder;  and  of  general  application 
for  any  kind  of  snake.  Promp.  Parv.  edder,  eddt/r. 
neddyr,  serpens.  A.  Sax.  (Ether,  nceddre ;  Dan.  eder ; 
Belg.  adder,  nater ;  Teut.  Fris.  Cimb.  edder  ,•  Germ. 
oder ;  C.  Brit,  neidr ;  Isl.  nadur ;  M.  Goth,  nadrs ; 
Lat.  natrix,  vipera.     Lyndsay. 

Quliair  dragonis,  lessertis,  askis,  edderis  swatterit 

Police  of  Honour. 
Eddish,  s.  after-grass.      This   genuine    word    is   not    (in- 
frequently used  adverbially,  with  much  the  same  mean- 
ing.   In  speaking  of  the  springing  after-grass,  the  lower 
orders  say,  u  It  looks  pretty  eddish  like.'"     The  term  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  us.     It  may  be  seen  in  Wor- 
lidge's  Systema  Agriculture,   Skinner,    Coles,    Phillip, 
and   of    course    Kersey,    Forby,    &c.      A.    Sax.    edisc, 
gramen  serotinum.     Tusser  has  wrested  the  word  from 
its  primitive  signification  in  his  doggrel. 
Seed  first,  go  fetch, 
For  edith,  or  etch. 
Soil  perfectly  know 
Krc  edinh  ye  sow. 
Edge,  *.  a  ridge,  or  side  of  a  hill ;   well  known  in  Shrop- 
shire under  the  compound  form  of  Benthal-JKd^,  Wen- 
\ock-Edge,   &c. ;    that  magnificent    range   of  secondary 
transition,  which  runs  without  a  break  from  the  former 
parish  as  far  as  St  Clears  in  Caermarthenshire.     Our 
native   historian   Ordericus   Vitalis,   gives   a   particular 
account   of  the   latter   under  the  name  of  Huneh-hege, 
Hunelge-hege,   when    describing    the    passage    of   Henry 
the   First's  army  to  Shrewsbury,  after  the  capture  of 
Bridgenorth.     "  Hunelge-A^  is  the  English  name  for 
a  certain  passage  through  a  wood.     In   Latin  it  may 
be  called  malus  callig,  or  incus,  for  it  was  a  hollow  way 
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of  a  mile  in  length,  full  of  great  sharp  stones,  and 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast. 
It  was  overshadowed  on  each  ride  by  a  dark  wood, 
wherein  were  stationed  archers  in  ambuscade  who 
greatly  annoyed  the  army  with  arrows  and  other 
missile  weapons.  But  as  the  King  had  more  than 
<>■(>,< mm)  men  in  his  army,  he  detached  large  parties  to 
out  down  the  wood,  and  make  a  wide  road  which  should 
endure  for  the  use  of  posterity .**  Lib.  xi.  p.  808.  From 
this  |>eriod  it  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by  my 
late  valued  friend  Mr  Blakeway,  in  the  History  of 
Shrewsbury,    p.    *>7,    that    we    may    probably    date    the 

existen 4   |    rotd    QifOr   tin-   Iteep    ridge,    which    lias 

since  been  rendered  more  commodious,  and  lias  laid 
aside  most  of  its  primitive  horrors.  Many  of  the 
ptascs.  however,  down  this  ridge  retain  all  their  ancient 
ferocity ;  one  in  particular,  termed  Blakeway  Hollow, 
from  the  little  hamlet  adjoining,  is  nearly  as  im- 
penetrable now.  .is  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  ,,f 
Henry  I.  We  have  also  the  Hoah  I'Mge,  and  in  the 
North,  there  is  Biddlestone  Edge,  and  Sharperton  E<l<i. . 
(See  Brockett.)  Isl.  kepni,  circumsepire. 
Emm,  v.  to  increase;  and  consequently  "to  eeko  out 
any  thing"  is  to  make  some  addition  by  which  it  may 
answer  the  desired  purpose.  Isl.  §jfk ;  Swed.  oka ; 
A.  Sax.  eacan,  augere. 

Now  wol  the  kynp  erhe  his  ost 

w  ;il» hi t .-.  and  eke  acost. 

Kvno  Ai.is  m  \ i. hit.  v.  0020. 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 

Altt  Well,  ii.  5.  and  As  You  Like  it,  i.  2. 

I  pray  to  heaven  baith  nicht  and  day, 
Be  eiked  their  cares  sae  cauld. 

Percy's  Reliq.  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

Eild,  v.  1.  to  be  sickly.  Ex.  "He  is  but  eliding  like/*" 
2.  to  grow  old,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  age, 
yield:    not  I    imagine  another  form   of  this  last  verb, 
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but  from  the  A.   Saxon,  ealdian.     Swed.  aldras,  senes- 
cere.     Isl.  aUdr ;   Dan.  alder,  {etas.      Lyndsay. 

The  time  that  eldeth  our  auncestours 
And  eldeth  Kingis  and  Emperours. 

Romaunt  of  thk  Rose,  v.  391.  2,  and  v.  395. 

It  is  not  provincial  as  a  substantive.     Herd's,  Riteons, 
and  Pinkertons  Scottish  Poetry,  Percy,  &c. 

Whose  graver  years  would  for  no  lahour  yield, 
His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  might ; 
Two  sons  he  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 

Fairfax's  Tamo,  iii.  35,  and  vii.  80. 

Now  leave  we  Robin  with  his  man, 

Again  to  play  the  child, 
And  learn  himself  to  stand  and  gang 

By  halds,  for  all  his  eilti. 

Riston's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

:i.   by  ajthuTtsi-   for  yield.      Kx.  "The  wheat   dunna  >U<1 
well."      A.  Sax.  qildan,  pnestare. 

Gramarsey,  seyde  the  weyffe, 
Sir,  god  eyhie  hot  the. 

Robyn  Hood  (and  the  Potter),  v.  244. 

Eilt,  imp.  of  old  verb  eilen,  to  ail.  Ex.  "  Whod  eiU 
him."      A.  Sax.  adlian,  scgrotare. 

VVhat  eiieth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone? 

lYoilug  and  Cressida,  ii.  v.  161. 

Ellabalu,  Hullabaloo,  ».  shouting,  noise,  uproar.  Ex. 
"  Set  up  a  hullabalu  ,•""  "  kicked  up  a  ellnbalu^"  they 
are  used  indiscriminately ;  the  former  however  must  be 
held  as  the  more  correct  dialecticism.  Though  the 
Annoric  has  elow  and  helvcy,  the  Germ.  haUen,  and  the 
Franc,  hellen,  sonare,  I  am  for  once  disposed  to  de- 
duce a  Shropshirism  from  the  Greek.  Yet  it  is  not 
claimed  as  our  property  alone,  for  it  seems  probable 
that  the  North  country  recognises  the  term,  as  it  has 
found  a  place  in  Anderson's  Cumberland  Ballads.  We 
read  in  the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  that 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  strike  their  arms  si- 
multaneously   and    shout    eXeXei/,    before    they    rushed 
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into   battle;   or,   clothing  the  idea  in   the  language   of 

Milton, 

fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clash 'd  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 

That  the  word  has  reference  to  vocal  noise  is  decisive 
from  I  Mnt arch  :  eiridkovetV  oe  raiv  oiruvoat?  eXeXet/, 
tov  »ot),  tows  icapovras.  (Vita  Thesei,  c.  22.)  And  lo, 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  pre- 
cedes the  chorus  with  an  eXeXeu.  It  was  ono  of  the 
supposed  offices  of  Bacchus  to  lead  the  chorus  in  the 
same  cry,  see  the  Antigone,  v.  154,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  this  passage, 

eXeXi^cor    Ha/c^eioj    apXot- 
Hence,  the  Priestesses  «>f  Haerhus  wnv  railed  Kleleides. 

Nunc  feror,  ut  Bacchi  furiia  Eleleidr*  acta?. 

Ovio.  Heroidei,  iv.  47. 

And  the  god   himself  derived  in  the  same  manner  ono 

of  his   numerous   epithets. 

Nycteliusque  Eleleiuque,  {tarens. 

Metatnor.  iv.  15. 
Than  'tyelleyer  he  began  to  ehow, 

Ami  hursTt  up  his  shou'dcr; 
Wid  a  hulla-baloo !  they  cry't  shoou !  shoou ! 
And  heame  set  he  in  a  powder! 

Anderson's  Ballad*,  Carlisle,  1824. 

Ki.i.ar,  Ellf.rn,  Ellon,  s.  the  elder-tree.  In  Scotland, 
and  the  North,  the  alder  is  termed  the  eller,  but  in 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire  we  only  know  the  elder-tree 
under  this  appellation.  It  is  a  good  old  word  in  the 
form  found  amongst  us,  and  comes  direct  from  the 
A.  Sax.  ellarrn,  sambucus.  Norfolk,  eldern;  Lincoln- 
shire, hellar.  Forby,  with  his  usual  accuracy  remarks, 
that,  it  is  an  adjective,  with  tree  understood.  I  have 
generally  heard  it  used  in  that  sense ;  thus,  "  in  the 
ellern-tree :"  "  in  the  ellem-bush"  That  this  was  the 
tree  intended  by  our  countryman  Robert  Langland, 
and  not  the  alder,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt ; 
the   A.  Sax.  etymology  of  the  word  sufficiently  proves 
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it,  were  there  no  presumptive  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  word  had  remained  uneorrupted  among  us 
since  the  period  when  this  distinguished  Satirist  wrote. 
The  point,  though  one  of  little  importance,  is  really 
worth  establishing  in  a  record  of  provincialisms :  for 
my  predecessors  with  a  local  zeal  which  should  na- 
turally  characterise  all  writers  of  this  description,  have 
applied  his  words  to  quite  a  different  tree,  because 
such  a  term  is  used  in  their  own  dialects.  The  elder, 
for  some  reason  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  dramatists  as  a  tree  of  disgrace.  Pro- 
bably, the  poetic  invention  of  Robert  Langland  in  these 
lines  is  the  only  plausible  authority  ujhjii  which  the 
legend  of  Judas  hanging  himself  ujkmi  it,   is  grounded. 

Judus  he  by  japede  thor^h  Jewene  selver 
An  afterward  he  heng  hym  bye  on  an  eUerne. 

1\  Plouhman,  1<». 

Well  follow'*]  ;   Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  eider. 

h'i,'x  lAllxiUr  iAUit,  v.  '1. 

He  shall  lx-  your  .hula-,  and  you  shall  Ik-  his  eUter-trre  to 
bang  <>n. 

Every  Man  out  of  Humour,  iv.  4. 

Our  gardens  will  |>rw<|H-r  the  better,  when  they  have  in  them 
not  one  <>f  these  i-hirr*,  whereupon  so  many  covetous  Judasses 
liant,r  themselves. 

Ni\on*s  Strange  F<*>t-/>o*t. 

Ei.now  grease,  s.  hard  rubbing,  such  as  mahogany  tables 

require  :  "  Lucernum  olere.,,  as  Brockett  quotes.     Not 

provincial. 
Elded,    l.  per/,    of  old   verb  eilen   to  ail.      Ex.    '*  Whod 

elded  him  r     A.   Sax.  odium,    segrotare.     Swe<l.  /></.<■>. 

salutem  dicere.      2.  part.  jHiat  of  hold  ;   to  hold,  impede, 

hinder.     Ex.  "Whod  should  ha  elded  him?"     A.  Sax. 

heldan,  servare.      Isl.  helld,  tenere. 
Elder,  .-*.  the  udder  of  a  cow.      Teut.  Belg.  elder,  uber 

ovilli  pecoris. 
Ell-rake,    Ei.lock-rake,  s.     Each   of   these   terms    have 

different    applications.     The  former   must  be  a  corrup- 
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tion  induced  in  part  by  the  Shropshire  custom  of 
leaving  out  the  aspirate.  It  thus  stands  as  Hell-rake: 
this  again,  by  restoration  becomes  Heel-rake,  or  a  large 
rake  drawn  at  the  heels,  as  in  fact  it  is.  EUock-rake 
is  a  vitiation  that  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  in  some  measure,  as  the  former.  Loss  of  the 
aspirate  has  converted  Hillock-rake  into  EUock-rake, 
which  is  a  small  rake  for  breaking  up  ant-hills,  having 
four  broad  teeth  in  the  head;  and  is  sometimes  railed 
a  oont-rake. 

Eme,  adj.  near.  Ex.  "This  road  is  full  as  erne  as  the 
tother  I  reckon.1"  Here  is  a  term  uni\.r>.il  UMQg 
Salopians:  but  how  did  we  get  it!  It  has  metapho- 
rical affinity,  it  is  conceived,  with  the  A.  Sax.  earn, 
which  denotes  a  near  degree  of  kindred;  or  else  the 
primitive  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  of  our  various 
I.  \icographers.  Shakspcarc  has  "  eftest  way.""  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  i\ 

Ivmi  it.  adj.  comp.  of  the  preceding. 

I  the    lower   orders    adopt    this   ancient    termination 

to  their  verbs,  instead  of  the  more  general  form  of 
the  perfect  tense,  used  by  the  educated  classes:  thus, 
bnmglit'h  for  brought:  t'>,i/>fi>/nt  for  tempted:  .<»/!>/■>,/, a 
for  suffered ;  wenten  for  went ;  hadden  for  had  :  founden 
for  found,  {The  Setiyn  Sages,  v.  173.)  mujhten  for  might, 
(Kyng  Alimunder,  v.  5376.)  irhistleden  for  whistled,  (id. 
v.  5348,)  buridm  for  buried,  &c,  &c.  In  short,  Wiclif 
and  our  earlier  writers  are  full  of  similar  forms.  For 
our  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word  one  extract  shall 
be  given  from  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  may  serve  to  shew  the  prevalence  of  this 
termination  in  his  writings. 

But  goodc  men  birieden  Steuene  and  maden  greet  morcnyng 
on  him. 

Dnlis.  c.  viii. 

To  this  head   may  be  referred   all  such   verbs  as  form 
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their  preterites  in  on:   as  sotton  for  sat:  forgotton   for 

forgot :  fiton  and   drunkon  for  eat  and  drank. 

When  tlu-i  luul  ryfo/i  and  dronkon  also. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  Jit:;. 

Kmis,   and    Ai.i.s,  pAr.      Ex.    "  Pack    up   your  ends   and 
alls,  and   be   off  with  you.''      It   is  uncertain    whether 
this  phrase    has  been  tralatitiously   borrowed  from    the 
Shoemakers  ends  and  awls,  or  not.      Hut  in  adopting  a 
literal    explanation,    it    appears    more    accordant    with 
truth   than    metaphor   can    throw   around    it.      For    in- 
stance,   when    a    servant    is   about    quitting    her    place, 
her   employers    are    desirous    of   seeing    her    soon   and 
thoroughly   free   from   their   service;    that   there    should 
he  •■  no  hanging  about,*1  as  Shropshire  people  say.  but 
an   »/"/  of  her:     that    her   "things*    should    be    packed 
up    and    her    all    speedily    cleared    away.      Those    who 
by   chance    have    ever   seen    the    varied    contents    of  a 
domestic's  huge  papered  lx»x,  will  have  been  somewhat 
amused,   as    well   as  surprised    at    its    useless   and    mis- 
cellaneous   contents :    consisting    not    so    much    of  old 
wearing    apparel    and    materials    to    keep    it    in    repair, 
as    of    odds    ami    ends    so    diversified     in    their    nature, 
that    tew    houses    out    of  their    rejected    rubbish    could 
supply  the   counterpart.      Nothing  seems  too  trivial,  or 
too    worthless    to    be    stored    up    among   these    highly 
valued    possessions.       Every    ""A    scrap    or    shred    that 
fortune   has   east    before   them    during    their    eourse    of 
servitude,  constitute  too   frequently  the  whole   amount 
of  their  worldly   treasures.     These  are  their  all;   their 
ends  ami  alls. 
Endways,  adr.  straight  forward.      Ex.    "  Miles  endways  r 
Enemy,  s.      1.   a  common    appellation  for   any   coleopte- 
rous insect.     2.  ants;   in  which  instance  it  is  corrupted 
from  emmets. 
Eow,  pron.  you. 
Eower,  pron.  your.      Both  of  these  were  considered  ar- 
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chaisms   wln-n    V.t^tegan  wrote  his    Restitution  of  De- 

caie<l   Intelligence.     (>•■•  r<  marks  at  the  commencement 

of  this  letter,  and  under  New.) 
Ercle,  *.  a  blister.    Ex.  M  Rose  up  in  erclee."'     Neenton. 
Eschen,  adj.  made  of  ash.     Ex.  "  Lay  a  good  eschen  plant 

across  his   shouthers."       A.  Sax.   <x*e ;    Germ,    esche ; 

Isl.  eski ;  Teut.  esch,  (eschen,  fraximnn)  fraxinus. 
Esiiuk,  *.  a  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon  horse's 

traces  :    j>rnj>erly  an  S  hook,   from  being   in  the   form 

of  that   letter. 
Ess,  $.  ashes:    the   nearest  approach  to  this  is    in    the 

Hebrew    aesh,    etch,    ignis.       Or.    e<r\apa,    focus.      Isl. 

eysa,   cinis  ignitus.     Teut.    ast,  eist. 

Do  ye  not  sec  Rob,  Jock,  ami  Hab, 

As  they  arc  girded  gallantly, 
While  I  sit  hurkleii  in  the  asef 

111  have  a  new  cloak  about  inc. 

Herd's  S<i>tti*h  So»g*,  vol.  ii.  p.  10ft 

Esshole,  «.  the  pit  under  a  kitchen  grate  into  which 
the  ashes  fall :  in  another  word,  "  the  Purgatory.,, 

KiiiKRiNQ,  i.  strong  twigs  which  are  used  for  platting 
between  the  upper  part  of  stakes  in  hedges,  to  strengthen 
the  top  and  keep  down  the  trout.  A.  Sax.  heather  ian, 
coliitan. 

Evil,  t.  a  fork,  with  three  or  four  strong  teeth ;  gene- 
rally, a  dung-evil,  share-evil,   or  ijilve. 

Expect,  v.  to  think,  imagine.  Anticipation  does  not 
cross  the  mind  in  the  general  use  of  this  verb  by 
the  vulgar.  Ex.  "  It  belongs  to  him  I  expect,  but  I 
am  not  certain."  "  I  expect  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
journey ."  The  polite  expect  things  that  are  future  : 
the  vulgar,  both  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  throughout  America,  expect  things  that  are 
past.     (See  Pickering,  sub  voce.) 
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perpetually  takes  the  sound   of  r.  a> 

u r   for  of;   18  for  if,   &c. 

Fad  he,  r.  the  old  form  of  fetch. 

(«oth  faccheth  me  the  traytour. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songt,  p.  21. 
Wcshule  /JirrA*-  the  rybani  wher  thi  wille  1m-. 

id.  p.  21. 
Thei  went  t<i  the  towne  t< \  faeh  ther  wyvyg, 

7'A*"  Hunttyng  of  the  Ilurr,  v.  241. 

Faced  Card,  .»•.  a  court  rani. 

Fachur,  r.  to  grow  like  in  feature.     Ex.  "  Liclde  Johnny 

fachur*  his  feayther." 

Faebbrrt,  .«.  a'gooseberry.  This  word  I  take  to  be 
confined  t<»  the  mining  district.  Colliers  talk  of  a  "fu- 
berry  j>oi"  meaning  a  gooseberry  tart.  It  very  rarely 
signifies  a  whinborry.  Gerard  gives  it  as  synonymous 
with  gooseberry.  It  was  of  good  repute  in  his  day, 
though  now  it  is  considered  low.  (See  Gerard's  Herbal 
by  Johnson,  p.  1824.)  The  Iceni  have  abbreviated  the 
word  into /eaps,  feabs,  fabes,  and  thapes. 

Faciot,  s.  a  reproachful  appellation  for  a  female,  whether 
she  be  of  loose  character,  evil  temper,  or  idle  habits. 
Ex.  "  A  nasty  imperint  fagot."  "  A  lazy  fagot?  Me- 
taphor was  never  drawn  more  truly.  The  French  con- 
sidered such  individuals  in  their  proper  light  when  they 
coined  their  proverbs,  "  Qu'il  y  a  bien  de  difference  entre 
une  femme  et  un  fagot  ?  que   la  plus  grandc  difference 
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est  qu"  one  femme  parle  toujours,  et  qu"  no  fagot  ne 

dit  mot."  And  "  elle  est  fait  eonnue  une  fagot."1  1 
shall  leave  the  disputes  that  have  tortured  the  leaned 
on  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and  content  mysolf  by 
adopting  the  Lat.  /cud*,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
approved  root.  C.  Brit.  Arm.  ffagod ;  B.  Bret,  fagod. 
lYllrtirr  finds  out  a  connexion  between  tin-  latter  word 
and  baggage.  The  same  affinity  exists  in  all  probability 
between  our  two  ti'niw. 

Fagot,  *.  to  cut  or  tie  up  fagots.  Fr.  fagoter,  alligan-  in 
manipulos. 

Faioii,  *.  soil  which  lies  upon  *tone,  marl  or  coal;  any 
ta  supcrincumlMrnt  upon  1 1 1« -  particular  one  wlii.-li  is 
about  to  be  got.  In  Derbyshire,  frigh  denotes  stone, 
soil,  or  other  substann  >  ■•  mii-d  away  as  useless.  I  ha\<- 
not  been  able  to  trace  tho  verb  faigh,  or  fey  to  clem - 
out. 

Fains;  this  may  be  taken  in  tho  sense  of  a  verb  or 
adverb,  bat  in  either  etee  the  signification  is  alike,  ami 
implies  gentle  restraint,  compulsion  or  necessity  that  is 
not  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  yet  not  denoting  such  a 
great  degree  of  willingness  as  tho  taore  commonly 
accepted  term  fain  implies.  The  final  *  just  marks 
the  difference.  Thus  says  one  who  has  been  sent  on 
an  errand,  "  Company  dropped  in,  and  so  I  was  fains 
to  wait."  A  very  common  excuse  for  dilatoriness. 
Again,  says  another,  "  Instead  o"1  fettling  the  hos,  he 
mun  fains  go  off  to  bed  ;M  glad  no  doubt  to  escape  the 
labor.  The  stream  of  authority  far  the  usage  of  fain 
runs  clear  and  continuous  through  R.  of  Glo'ster,  R.  of 
Brunne,  P.  Plouhman,  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  &c,  down  to  our  own  time.  I  pass  over  various 
illustrations  in  these  authors,  besides  Sir  Tristrem,  fytte 
i.  60,  ii.  35,  Minors  Poems,  p.  50,  Ritsons  Anct.  Pop. 
Poet.  p.  875,  Robin  Hood,  p.  37,  &c.  to  borrow  one  from 
the  very  excellent  glossary  written  upon  the  Hallam- 
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shire  words  by  Mr  Hunter,  as  being  peculiarly  within 
the  scope  of  our  meaning. 

Then   went   the  cuppes  so  merrily  about  that  many  of    the 
Frenchmen  were  fain  to  be  led  to  their  beds. 

Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 

That  lads  sae  thick  come  her  to  woo, 
They're  fain  to  sleep  on  hay  or  straw. 

The  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Song*,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

Isl.  feginn ;  Dan.  fornsjet,  in  sinu  gaudens.  A.  Sax. 
fagen,  laetus.     M.  Goth,  faginon,  gaudere. 

Fairishes  Pipes,  «.  the  old  tobacco  pipes  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  turning  over  soil.  The  idea  is  not 
peculiar  to  us,  but  prevalent  in  the  North  of  England. 
(See  Brockett  under  the  word.) 

Fa  Irishes  Rings,  $.  small  circles  observable  in  grass 
land,  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  surrounding  herbage. 
It  is  superstitiously  believed  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire to  be  caused  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  Fairies, 
who  are  fabled  to  dance  on  the  spot.  This  notion  is  not 
current  merely  in  Shropshire,  but  of  old  standing,  and 
general  prevalency.  The  causes  of  the  appearance  are 
investigated  by  Dr  Wollaston  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  (See  also  Saturday  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
p.  200 ;  Withering's  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  277 ;  Nares' 
Glossary.) 

Fall,  8.  autumn.     Ex.  "  Spring  and  faUT 

They  are  most  commonly  sowen  in  the  fall  of  the  leafe,  or 
autumn. 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  66. 

Fallal,  *.  and  adj.  a  gaudily  dressed  woman ;  a  con- 
temptuous expithet  for  a  suspicious  looking  female. 
Ex.  "  A  fallal  sort  of  a  body."  This  word  must  be 
referred  to  false  as  one  of  kindred  signification. 

False,  v.  to  deceive.  From  the  old  verb  falsen,  used 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  31 7/5  ;  Rom.  of  the  Rose, 
v.  5416. 
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Famulous,  adj.  family.  Ex.  *k  His  prides  a  famulous 
disorder."" 

Fangs,  s.  claws  of  a  bird.     Genu.  Teut.  fangen  ;   A.  Sax. 

fangan,  capere  nianu.  Isl.  fanga  ;  Dan.  /anger,  com- 
prehendere. 

Fanteag,  s.   ill  humour.     Ex.  "  Put  her  into   a  pretty 

fanteag."  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  allusion  to  cer- 
tain ebullitions  of  temper  which  the  fair  sex  are  at 
times  disposed  to  manifest  towards  their  dependants. 
It  has  some  allianco  with  the  Teut.  teghen,  contrarius. 

Fantom,  adj.  light.  An  epithet  given  to  corn  that  is 
unproductive  or  unkind.  ki  Tho  French,"  says  Ray, 
"call  a  spirit  appearing  by  night,  or  a  ghost,  a  Fa%- 
tatme,  from  Phantasma,  Spectrum.  So  then  Phantosme 
corn,  is  corn  that  has  as  little  bulk  or  solidity  in  it  as  a 
spirit  or  spectre."  Hence  too  has  originated  the  com- 
parison of  a  thin  person  to  a  phantom.  "  He  is  just 
tikfl  a  phantom."  And  in  French,  one  who  is  wasted 
away,  "  Ce  n*est  plus  qu'  un  fantome."  And  henco 
tli*'  epithet  applied  to  a  sickly  person,  "  ho  is  but 
fantomr 

Farantly,  farancly,  adj.  handsome,  comely.  Ex.  "  She's 
a  farantly  looking  woman  enough."  Jamieson  as  well 
as  all  other  Glossarists  are  at  fault  for  a  satisfactory 
derivation.  Our  use  of  it  is  different  to  that  prevailing 
in  other  districts.  The  definition  of  '  clean,  decent,'' 
which  it  has  received  from  Mr  Wilbraham  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  comes  as  might  be  expected,  nearer 
to  our  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  it  has 
obtained  in  the  North.  He  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  compounded  of  the  two  words,  fair  and  clean, 
but  at  the  same  time  objects  to  this  etymology.  The 
application  which  we  invariably  give  to  it,  leads  me 
however  to  dissent  from  this  excellent  authority.  The 
c  most  commonly  introduced  in  the  pronunciation, 
justifies  the  supposition    that   it   is  abbreviated   either 
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from  fair  and  dean,   or    from  fair  and  comely,    thus, 

Far  an*  c'ly,  farancly,  farantly.     Prom  p.  Par  v.  M  Comly 

or  weWfarynge  in  shape,  elegans."    Hormanni  Vulgaria  ; 

M  He  looked  unfaringly,  aspectu  in  composito."     These 

authorities  go  to  shew,  not  merely  that  it  is  a  good 

old  word,  but  that   the   primitive   meaning,   perverted 

elsewhere,  has  remained  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  the 

mouths   of  Salopians.      Ray  has  "farantly,    handsom. 

Fair  and  farantl$y  fair  and  handsom.'" 

The  eldest  is  a  young  merchand, 
He  is  right  fair  and  weel  farrand. 

Sir  Gray  Stbbl,  v.  222. 

With  him  came  mony  stede  farattf, 
And  mony  /aire  juster  corant. 

Kyng  Amsaumder,  v.  3460. 

Hym  semyd  wele  a  gcntilman ; 
She  knewe  non  suche  in  hyr  londe, 
So  goodly  a  man  and  wele  farand. 

Thk  Lyfb  op  Ipomydon,  v.  282. 

Fasten,  v.  1.  to  detain  by  a  grasp,  to  bite.  Ex.  "The 
dog  fattened  him  by  the  leg.""  l2.  to  take  hold  of. 
Ex.  "  Why  ivir  dostna  fatten  houd  on  it  wi'  boath 
bonds."  Belg.  ratten  ;  Germ,  fatten  ;  Swed.  fatta,  ca- 
pere  prehensione.  The  other  cognate  terms,  such  as 
the  Swed.  fdtta ;  Teut.  ratten ;  M.  Goth,  fatkja ; 
A.  Sax.  fcettnian,  figere,  apply  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived sense  of  this  word. 

Fat,  s.  pret.  and  preterperf  the  old  form  of  the  verb 
fetch.  Ex.  "  I  fat  it  from  the  shap."  "  Fat  it  from 
him.""  This  word  occurs  with  us  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  (See  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i. 
p.  280.)  We  have  also  the  part.  pott.  Ex.  "  Ale 
that   was  fat"     Hence   the   common   phrase   of    "  A 

fattin  6*  drink,"  that  quantity  of  ale  which  is  carried 
out  of  a  public  house  and  drank,  sub  dio,  such  as  the 
Cuckoo's  Foot  ale.  A.  Sax.  fwccean,  fetian,  adducere. 
Teut.  vaten  ;  Belg.  vatten,  comprehendere.  Swed.  fatta, 
prehendere. 
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Faud,  Fode,  Fouu,  *.  a  fold.  None  of  these  methods 
of  pronunciation  are  peculiar  to  us,  unless  it  be  the 
second.  The  first  and  last  are  well  known  Scotti- 
cisms. 

Fau8e,  adj.  false,  cunning,  coaxing,  subtle.  Ex.  "  A 
fause  dog."     Fr.  fautte.     Ray. 

Fur  mine  was  o'  the  gudc  red  gould, 

But  thine  was  o'  tin-  tin  ; 
And  mine  was  true  and  trusty  boith, 

Hut  thine  was  fatur  within. 

The  Bonny  Last  of  Lochroyan.     Hkri/s  Collection. 

Fause,  v.  to  coax,  wheedle,  flatter.  Ex.  u  He  knows 
how  to  fause  her  o'er."  Germ,  falschen  ;  Teut.  Belg. 
vakcAen ;  Swed.  faUkat ;  Isl.  falsa  ;  Dan.  forfaltke, 
decipere,  adulterare,   falsum  pro  vero  substituere. 

Faut,    Fault,  t.    1.    want,     negligence.     Ex.     "  Welly 

clemm'd  for  faut  o'  fittle." 

Whm  that  she  swouned  next,  for  faute  o'  blood. 

Chaucer's  Squier't  Tale,  v.  10757. 

2.  a  defection  in  a  mine.  Ex.  "  Ye  sin  there's  a  faut, 
and  the  coal  craps  out."  Jamieson  adduces  several 
passages,  which  shew  that  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
is  precisely  that  which  it  had  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
latter,  is  the  usual  term  amongst  miners  in  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire ;  it  is  current  in  Derbyshire,  but 
with  quite  a  different  meaning.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  substitute  any  expression  more  suitable  than 
our  own.  Teut.  faute,  defectus.  A  la  faute,  Tendroit 
ou  quelque  chose  finit.     Roquef. 

Fauty,  adj.  decayed,  rotten  as  wood.  Teut.  faut,  ma- 
teria inutilis  in  arbore  aut  Iigno,  facillime  cariem 
sentiens. 

Favour,  v.   to  bear  a  family  likeness.      Ex.    "  Favours 

the  mother's  side." 

Good  faith,  methinks  that  this  young  Lord  Chamont 
Favour*  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not. 

Case  is  Alter  d,  iii.  1 . 

Fawhr,  *.  a  fair.     Such  is  the  method  of  pronunciation 
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adopted   in  the  districts  round  the   Clee   Hills,   where 
the  language  is  very  much  Doricised.     We  must  there- 
fore not  confound  it  with  the   Fr.  foire,  though  it  has 
the  same  meaning. 
Fe'mc,  s.  a  sharp  twitch  or  pull. 

Fear,  v.  to  frighten,  terrify.  M.  Goth,  faurhtan ;  Dan. 
frycte ;  Belg.  vruchtan;  A.  Sax.  fceran;  Franc,  ferron ; 
Germ,  faren;  Teut.  vaeren,  facere  ut  motuunt.  Henco 
afeard,  for  frightened. 

And  thus  he  shall  you  with  his  wordes  fere. 

Troii.  and  Crest,  iv.  1483, 
I  tell  thee,  Lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  feard  the  valiant. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

And  see  the  slanderer  in  before  I  left  him, 
But  as  it  is  it  fear*  me. 

A  Fair  Quarrel,  ii.  1. 
Nor  the  threat  nings  of  kings  (which  are  perilous  to  a  prince,} 
nor  the  pcrswasions  of  Papists  (which  are  honny  to  the  mouth) 
could  either  fear  hir,  or  allure  hir. 

Euphues  and  his  England,  p.  123. 

If  he  shall  feare  us  out  of  our  wits  with  strange  words. 

The  Curtain-drawer  of  the  World,  p.  41. 

Feart,  past  part. ;  afraid. 

Feather,  v.  to  bring  a  stack  of  grain  gradually  and 
neatly  to  a  summit,  "  top  it  up"  well,  slope  it  care- 
fully •  to  a  point.  A.  Sax.  fethe,  acies.  Hence  the 
term  of  a  feather  edge. 
Feck,  s.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blasting 
rocks.  A.  Sax.  fwcele,  facula. 
Feckless,  adj.  effectless,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption. 

False,  fecklesse  foulmart. 

The  Fly  ting  of  Montgomery. 
For  as  we  se  a  mischief  grow 
Aft  of  a  feckless  thing. 

Montgomery's  Cherry  and  the  Slae,  s.  iii. 
A  faithles,  feckles,  fingerles,  and  fals. 

Montgomery's  Sonnets. 
On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit, 

And  laugh  at  fortune  s  feckless  powers. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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Feed,  s.  I.  food,  M  keep."  Ex.  M  They'n  had  plenty 
o1  good  feed."  Swed.  fader;  \t\.  fodr ;  Teut.  toeder^ 
pabulum. 

For  losing  his  pasture,  and  /eed  of  his  field. 

TUSSKR. 

2.  a  quartern  of  oats.     Ex.  Traveller.  "  Give  my  horse 

a  quartern  o"*  corn."    Ostler.  "  He's  had  a  feed  already" 
Feeding,  part,  past ;  nourishing.     Ex.  "  Feeding  stuff  for 

children."     M.    Goth,  fodan;   A.   Sax.  fedan;    Belg. 

roeden;    Swed.  fceda;    Ial.  fodra;    Dan.  forer;    Teut. 

voederen,  nutrire. 
Feeding  time,  phr.  genial  and  mild  weather,  gentle  rain 

and  moderate  heat. 
Fel,  perf.  of  feel.     The   d  and  t  final  are  occasionally 

suppressed    in    verbs    forming    their   perfect   by    these 

consonants. 
Feldifikre,  s.   a  fieldfare.      Turdus  pilaris  of  Linnaeus. 

A.  Sax.  fealafor.     Both  the  derivation  and  its  poetical 

illustrations    establish    the    correctness   of   the    vulgar 

usage. 

Over  all  where  so  they  fare, 
And  sing,  Go  farewell  feldefare. 

Rom  aunt  of  the  Rose. 

Fescue,  «.  a  small  stick  or  piece  of  wire  used  by  school- 
mistresses for  pointing  out  their  letters  to  children 
learning  to  read.  A  word  rapidly  vanishing  from  the 
language.     Palsgrave ;  festue  to  spell  with,  fasten. 

Ah  do  hnt  put 
A  fttkue  in  her  fist,  and  you  shall  sec  her 
Take  a  new  lesson  out. 

The,  Two  NohU  Kitumen. 

Fet,  v.  another  old  form  of  fetch. 

The  Soudan  ther  he  sat  in  hallo, 
He  comaundede  his  knihtes  alle 
That  maiden  for  to  fette. 

Kino  ok  Tars,  v.  361. 

And  thcrupon  the  win  was  fette  anon. 

Chaucer's  Prnl.  v.  821. 
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Yong  men  hym  fette,  with  bowes  bent. 

Octavian  Imperator,  v.  362. 

And  fayr  servysc  byfore  hem  fette. 

KltHAKl)  C'OER  DE  Lion,  v.  1504,  3478. 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 
The  numbles  of  a  doo. 

A  lytell  geste  of  Robyn  Hod*.     Ritson,  p.  32. 

And  fet  his  felaw. 

Sompnoure*  Tale. 

How  tliat  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette. 

Merchant'*  Tale. 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war  proof. 

Hen.  V.  iii.  1. 

Fettle,  s.  order,  condition.  Ex.  "  His  hos  (horse)  is  in 
good  fettle."''  Sometimes  applied  to  denote  the  jaded 
or  splashed  state  of  a  beast.  Ex.  "  Yono  brought 
him  whoam  in  a  pretty  fettle"  Lane.  Chesh.  Hallam. 
Scotch.  Ray.  Not  very  local.  Mr  Wilbraham  deduces 
this  very  prevalent  word  from  the  old  Fr.  failure  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
a  closer  derivative.  The  Isl.  ftlat  adpararc.  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make.  Still  I  am  entirely 
indisposed  to  allow  that  a  word  so  universally  known, 
so  indispensable,  let  me  add  too,  to  give  perspicuity  and 
meaning  to  what  we  intend  to  say,  can  be  tralatitious 
or  superinduced.  Nares  is  at  liberty  to  call  it  "  un- 
dignified," but  he  could  never  have  persuaded  a  Sa- 
lopian to  drop  it  from  his  vocabulary ;  nor  will  any 
present  writer  induce  us  to  believe  that  a  word  sanc- 
tioned bv  such  authors  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Swift,  is 
inapplicable  or  inelegant.  What  imports  it,  whether 
it  be  concinnous  or  not  ?  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
word,  and  embodies  more  pith  and  meaning  than  any 
other  which  can  be  substituted  in  its  place.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  no  Shropshire  person  will  ever  be 
timid  in  letting  it  fall  from   his   tongue. 

\\V  than,  says  Job,  aw's  warn  us  reet, — 

There  'nought  'ate'  ought  to  settle, 
Sea  whoop !   lads,  hey  for  Fuursday  neeght ! 

And  git  yer  pumps  i*  fettle. 
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Fettle,  v.  to  mend,  put  in  order,  prepare,  rectify,  &c. 
The  verb  is  even  more  common  than  the  noun.  Ex. 
"Fettle  it  wootT  "Fettling  the  hos."  "Gwon  up 
stairs  to  fettle  herself;    her'l   soon   be   down.""     Coles, 

Phillips. 

Then  John  bent  up  his  long  bendc-bowc, 
And  fetteled  him  to  shoot. 

K'ihin  II  oop  and  Guy  of  Gisbornk. 

Vitt  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  Sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  flye  away.  id. 

The  barrel,  (of  a  gun)  was  rustit  as  bhick  as  the  grun' 
But  he's  taen't  to  the  smiddy  an  s  fettled  it  rarely. 

Tannahill's  Poem*,  quoted  by  Jamikson. 

Craven  Gloss,  quotes  also, 

"  He  has  hastened  him   to  the  Queen's  Court  at   Whitehall 
strange  and  felled  an  archers  of  the  guard  livcryc  bow." 

'•ritii  of  R.  Rokeby. 

Beaumont  and  Ouarenby  saw  all  this 

And  Lockwood,  where  they  stood 
They  fettled  them  to  fenee,  1   \\i> 
And  shot  as  they  were  wood. 

Vale  of  Colder. 
They  to  tht  ir  long-hand  journey  fettled  them. 

Maiden's  Blush. 

Feyght,  Fegt,  s.  a  fight.  Our  pronunciation  accords 
with  the  ancient,  and  also  with  the  derivation.  Germ. 
fechten  ;  A.  Sax.  feohtan  ;  Alam.  fehtan ;  Teut.  Belg. 
teckten,  pugnare. 

I   \\i\\  feghte  on  a  fclde. 

The  Awntyrs  of  Arthurs. 
I  gat  them  in  the  field  fechting. 

.Ion nik  Armstrong. 

Feyt,  $.  an  action  or  performance,  generally  understood 
in  a  bad  sense.     Ex.  "  A  shi;iunful  feyt.'1''     "  A  pritty 

feyt.""     Teut.  feyt^  facinus. 

File,  s.  now  a  slang  term  given  to  one  who  joins  a 
tolerablo  share  of  worthlessness  with  cunning  and 
quickness.  Ex.  "A  rum  old  file.''''  It  is  however  a  good 
old  word  and  had  always  much  the  same  meaning,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  position  it  assumes  in  the  au- 
thorities ensuing.    Isl.  fyla,   res  rejecta. 
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David  at  that  while  was  with  Edward  the  kyng, 
Zit  avanced  he  that  file  untille  a  faire  thing. 

R.  of  Brunnk. 
Philip  the  Valas  was  &  file. 
He  fled,  and  durst  noght  tak  his  dole, 

Minot's  Poem*,  p.  31. 
Sir  Philip  was  funden  &  file. 

id.  p.  36. 

Filly,  *.  a  mare  colt,  metaphorically  applied  to  a  young 
female.  C.  Brit,  ffihg ;  Hebr.  phillegesh,  (Davies.) 
Germ,  fullein ;  A.  Sax.  Swed.  fola ;  Franc,  fulin ; 
Alam.  vole;  M.  Goth,  fula ;  Isl.  fyl;  Belg.  veulen, 
hinnulus. 

Finague,  v.  to  omit  or  cease  playing  trumps.  Ex.  "He's 
ji„,i<i,/></  .-hut''."''  (suit).  In  spit*'  of  tin-  peculiar  speci- 
men of  card  table  concinuity,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  Fr.  finer,  to  which 
amongst  other  meanings,  Roquefort  assigns  those  of 
iitaurir  ami   0MMT. 

Fi88Es,  t.  fists.  Ex.  M  Thire  inna  mainy  as  bin  a  gween 
to  lick  our  Tummus,  a  young  springy,  lissom  chap, 
hondles  his  fi&ses  mighty  prittily." 

Fitchuk,  *.  a  pole  cat.     Ex.  "  Yo  stinken  wus   nor  a 

fitchuk."     Fr.  fiseau.     Fitchew,  seems  to  be  legitimate. 

(See  Othello,  iv.  l.     Troilus  and   Cressida,  v.  l.) 

And  make  ye  fight  hkefichokt. 

Bonduca. 

Fitchuk  Pie,  *.  an  unsavoury  compound  of  bacon,  apples, 
and  onions ;  by  labouring  men  it  is  considered  a  dainty 
kind  of  pie,  but  it  smells  rank  unto  the  senses  of 
those  who  are  habituated  to  delicate  feeding.  Surely 
some  ill-natured  Apician  conceived  its  name  from  those 
offensive  odours  which  are  emitted  by  the  Pole  Cat. 
The  pie  is  not  confined  to  us,  being  made  in  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire. 

Fix,  *.  a  lamb  yeaned  dead. 

Fizz,  v.  to  make  a  hissing  noise,  as  any  fermented 
liquor.       C.    Brit,  ffysg,    haste.      Forby   has   Isl.  fita, 
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sibilare,  but  Haldorson  only  recognises  fysa,  flare,  and 
fyt,  flatus. 

Flake,  Fleyke,  $.  1.  a  hurdle.  2.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporary  enclosure.  S.  the  lower  part  of  a  barn 
door.  S.  Goth.  Isl.  flake,  gerra.  Teut.  Belg.  tlechte  ; 
Sicamb.  flechte,   crates. 

Flangb,  *.  a  projection,  an  obtruding  part  of  any  ma- 
chine. 

Flange  out,  v.  to  bulge,   swell,  or  diverge. 

Flannen,  $.     Some  people  will  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 

flannel^  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C.  Brit. 
airlanen,  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  «* 
have  greater  privilege  to  call  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  flanell,  texti  lanci  genus. 

Flare,  s.  fat  round  the  kidney  of  a  pig,  'pig's  leaf/ 

Flash,  ».  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Severn  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived  from  the  Teut.  plasch,  palus. 

Flat,  adj.      I.  sorrowful,  out  of  spirits.     Ex.  "Looking 

flat."  S.Goth,  flat,  subtristis.  2.  heavy.  Ex.  "Aflat 
market,"  one  upon   which   no  sales   are   effected. 

Flatstone,  t.  ft  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  form. 

Flay,  v.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  flayer; 
Teut.  Belg.  Fland.  tlaen ;  A.  Sax.  flean,  excoriaro. 

Fled,  part. past;  1.  flew.  Ex.  " FUd  across  the  road." 
2.  either  "taken  by  the  fly,"  or  'dashed'  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
"the  tormits  bin  fled'"  "the  wheats  fled."  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd's  fled ."  "  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)   shewden    kindly   like,   but  a   bin   all 

fled  since  the  wets  a  commen." 

Flee,  *.  a  fly.  Ex.  "  I  conna  tell "  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a   friend    of  the   author's,    "  whadivir 
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yo  manen,  for  yo  callen  /lees,  flies ;  and  flen,  yo  callen 

fleas." 

Flem,  *.  a  mill  stream,  or  more  correctly  defining  the 
term,  water  which  comes  from  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequently  used  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiclif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  "And  thei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  flum  Jordon.r>  A.  Sax.  flem ;  flumen.  Isl.  flom, 
torrens. 

Flem,  s.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
vlieme,  scalpellum.     Bret.  Arm.  flem,  aculeus.     C.  Brit. 

fflaim,  a  lancet. 

Flen.  s.  fleas.  The  A.  Sax.  pi.  of  flea,  phlox.  Ex. 
"A  hous'll  o1  flen." 

Hast  thou  had  fletn  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke  ? 

Manciple*,  Prot.  v.  16066. 

Flinders,  s.  small  pieces.  Ex.  "  Fled  all  to  flinders." 
S.  Goth.  Swed.  flinga,  frustum.     Fr.  fendon;  Roquef. 

He's  taeu  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sac  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cup  and  'mazer  dish 
In  flinders  nc  gard  flee. 

Gil  Morice,  v.  95. 
The  bow  in  flendrris  flew. 

Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green. 
That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

Robin  Hood.    Ritson's  Edit.  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

Flino,  *.    unimpeded   gratification.      Ex.    "  I'll  tak   my 

fling  at  it  for  onst." 

Flino,  v.  to  baffle,  disappoint,  deceive.  Ex.  "  He  thought 
to  ha'  fun  me,  but   I  flung  him." 

Flint  Coal,  *.  a  coal  measure  so  called,  partly  from 
its  hardness,  and  partly  from  reposing  upon  a  siliceous 
rock. 

Flit,  v.  1.  to  remove,  migrate.  Ex.  u  Thire  gwuz 
somebody  a  flitting  wie  their  goodies  and  furnitude." 
2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.  Ex.  "  Flitted  his  job." 
"  Flitted  the  pit.""     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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festly  perversions.  The  first,  however,  is  generally  pre- 
valent in  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, Hallamshire,  Lancashire,  and  is  traceable  from 
tit.'  period  of  our  Shropshire  Satirist  through  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Fairfax,  &c,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Pkomp.  Parv.  flitten,  or  remewn  away.  S.  Goth,  fiytta^ 
transportare  ab  uno  loco  ad  altcrum.  Isl.  jh/t'm,  ve- 
here.     Swed.  fiytta ;  Dan.  flytUry  migrare. 

And  flittynge  fond  ich  thr  frerc. 

I'ikh*  Plouhman,  p.  202. 
Fer  might  thai  noght  flit. 

Minor's  Poems,  p.  46. 
Lat  newefangylncs  the  plese 
Oftyn  t<>  ninowe  nor  to  fly t. 

Ritson's  And.  Pop.  Poet.  p.  86. 
I'r.-tnitt inv,  hot  flitting. 

Moxtoomeit'i  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  St.  108. 
Ilu  we  th\xlcflyten, 
Ant  togcdcrr  mnitcn. 

Gkstk  op  Kyno  Horn,  v.  865. 
And  ulun  it  faileth,  ho  woll  flit. 

ROMAI'KT  Or  THE  RoSE. 

So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it  flit. 

id.  and  also  'I 'roil,  and  Crett.  v.  1643. 
Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit. 

Attrophel.  177- 

Flitchex,  s.  a  flitch  of  bacon.     A.  Sax.  flicce,  succidia. 

Float,  v.  to  irrigate,  cut  gutters  by  which  water  may 
be  conveyed  over  meadow  land.  This  is  not  a  wrested 
application  of  the  common  verb  neuter  which  has  cog- 
nate synonyms  in  the  A.  Sax.  fiotan ;  Teut.  vlotten ; 
Isl.  flota ;  Germ,  flotter ;  Belg.  tlieten,  fluitare,  but 
derived  from  the   Swed.  Jlotta,   pingui  fluido  imbuere. 

Floating  Shovel,   #.  a  shovel  used   for  cutting  turf. 

Flop,  adv.  quickly,  entirely,  smartly.  A  vulgarism  ex- 
pressing a  fall  or  blow  which  has  happened  without 
any  let  or  hindrance.  Teut.  vloes,  brevissiraa  pars 
temporis.    (See  Souse.) 

Flue,  Fluke,  «.  a  lancet  used  for  letting  blood  from 
horses.     Swed.   Isl.  fiyta ;    Teut.  vloeden,  fluere. 
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Fluff,  s.  down,  or  any  light  flying  particles  of  a  gos- 
samer   like    nature.       Ex.    "  A    eoat    is   covered    with 

fluff  when  it  has  lain  on  the  top  of  a  bed,"  and 
with  "slut's  wool"  when  it  has  fallen  underneath.  A. 
Sax.  floh  ;  C.  Brit,  fllochen  (hence  a  flock  bed  I)  frag- 
raen. 

Flijjk,    Fluke,  s.   a   flounder.     A.    Sax.  floe,  passer. 

I'a  fel]  thee  like  ajluike,  flattings  on  the  flure. 

Montgomery's  Flyting. 

Flummery,  s.  l.  blanc  mange.  '-'.  furmity.  The  latter 
dish  is  rarely  made  at  Shropshire  farm  houses,  though 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  food  at  supper  of 
our  neighbours  the  Welsh.  Fr.  fuunmnttr,  froumenti. 
Lit.  frumentum. 

Fn  mmkkv  Hulls,  *.  the  skin  of  oats  prepared  for 
making  flummery. 

Flummox,  r.  t<>  cheat,  outwit.  Ex.  "  Flummoxed  him 
\      sin."      A  low   word. 

Flush,  s.  an  increase  of  water  in  the  river  Severn,  not 
so  large  a  quantity  as  a  flood.  A  bargeman's  word. 
Ex.  "  Now  the  flush  is  come  we'en  be  off  i1  th1 
ownder."  Sometimes  adjectively.  Ex.  "The  Sivirn's 
(Severn  is)  pretty  flush."  Teut.  fluysm,  ineare  cum 
impetu.     Belg.  fluyten ;    Sv/ed.  flyta;    Dan.  flyder;    Isl. 

flyta,   flue  re. 

Flush,  <nlj.  1.  strong  in  the  poeket.  Ex.  "Flush  o* 
the  ready."  Promp.  Parv.  Floushen,  floreo.  Sliaks- 
peare  has  "  Aa  flush  :is  May."  .'.  even.  Ex.  "  Now 
us  bin  flush"  .'».  fledged.  Ex.  "  Tak  em  when  a  bin 
flush."'     Teut.   elugghen,  plumescere. 

Flusker,  r.  to  be  confused,  giddy,  stupified.  Ex. 
"  Meetily  flusker  d."     A  depravation  of  fluster. 

Foced,  part,  past ;  of  verb  to  force,  the  r  as  is  usual, 
being  omitted.     Ex.  "  I  was  foced  to  goa." 

Foogy,  adj.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  foggy y  when  for  a 
time  having  been   fed   upon  grass,    he   has  grown   dull 
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and  stupid.  Jamieson  quotes  an  author  who  talks 
about  the  M  dull  jadde  of  my  foggie  flesh."  Will  the 
Teut.  voeyer,  pabulum,  account  for  the  adoption  of  this 
word?    is    it   tralatitious ?    metaphorically    taken    from 

foggy  *  heavy  weather  i  or  identified  with  Ray's  North- 
ern word,  Fog?  Lat.  Fogagium,  which  means  coarse 
grass.     Palsgrave ;  foggy   too  full  of  waste   flesshe. 

Foin,  adj.  fine,  tawdry.  Ex.  "  How  meety  foin  yo 
bin  growed !"  and  "  Draw  it  foin,'"  an  address  to  a 
person  who  is  exaggerating. 

Follow,  $.  a  fallow. 

Foot  it  ;   Fdt   it,   v.   to   dance.     Ex.   "  Wun  'e  fut   it 

wf  me  a  bitT 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there. 

Tempett,  i.  2. 

Foot  ale,  Footing,  $.  a  sum  of  money  exacted  from 
a  young  workman,  by  his  companions  as  a  kind  of 
entrance  fee:  a  gratuity  which  a  labourer  demands 
from  his  superior  when  he  handles  his  tools.  On 
which  occasion  he  is  usually  addressed,  "  Now  Sir, 
yo  mun  poy  your  fut  yah."  Both  the  term  and  the 
practice  are  so  universal,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered dialectical. 

Foot  boat,  $.  a  boat  solely  used  for  transporting  foot 
passengers. 

Footsom,  *.  neat's  foot  oil.     (See  Neat's  foot.) 

Forat,  e.  to  hasten,  accelerate  in  growth.  Ex.  "  Sich 
weather  as  this  ul  forat  the  quern." 

Forat,  adj.  and  ado.  I.  forward,  advanced.  Ex.  "Forat 
in  his  book."  2.  adverbially ;  onwards,  before.  Ex. 
"  Hie  thee  forat  lad."  Swed.  forut,  ante.  (See  re- 
marks under  Oerts.) 

Foratwh,  adj.  forward,  early.  Ex.  "The  inins  and 
garrats  looken  foratish.'1''  (the   onions  and  carrots.) 

Forder,  Furder,  adj.  farther.  Ex.  "  Yo  men  (meggh- 
ten,  might,  may)    goa  furder  and  far    (fare)   wusser." 
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An  archaical  expression  which  receives  sanction  for 
using  it,  from  the  Early  English  Poets,  as  well  as 
from  a  direct  and  certain  etymon.  Germ,  furder  ; 
A.  Sax.  furthor  ;  Franc,  furdir  ;  Teut.  roorder,  longius. 
Hy  ne  theret  her  brynge  /order  est. 

Octavian  iMI'EgATOR,  v.  286. 

Forder,  Flrder,  t.  to  promote,  help.  The  original 
orthography  of  our  modern  word  to  further.  Teut. 
voorderen  ;  Germ,  furderen ;  Belg.  torderen ;  Franc. 
Alain,  fordaron ;  Swed.  befordra ;  A.  Sax.  forthrian, 
promovere. 

Forecast,  «.  forethought.  Ex.  '*  Poor  John,  like  many 
other  servants,  has  no  forecast ,  and  thus  his  work  gets 
into  confusion." 

FoRECArr,  r.  to  project,  plan   beforehand. 

Forkdalr,  *.  a  pudding  of  a  cow  towards  the  throat, 
the  same  as  the  farthing  bap.  My  informant  declares, 
to  repeat  his  own  words,  that  "  if  a  bin""  (that  is 
the  'owes')  "bwon  p  tlf  farthing  bag  its  present 
dheath  to  'em,"  and  upon  my  requesting  more  specific 
and  intelligible  information  he  replies,  "  bwon  p  th' 
fordaU"  These  phrases  have  been  subsequently  re- 
peated  by  othrrs.  To  me  the  interpretation  is,  I 
confess,  ignotum  per  ignotius,  perhaj>s  my  reader  will 
understand   them   better. 

Fore-end,  8.  pronounced  forrand :  1.  the  front.  2.  the 
breast,  neck  or  shoulder  of  female  or  beast.  Ex. 
"  Comes  up   well  1    th"  forrand." 

Form,   Fourm,  *.   the   bed    or  seat  of  a  hare. 

Thise  wedded  men,  that  lie  and  dare 
As  in  a  founne  setteth  on  every  hare. 

Shipman's  Tale. 

Foul,   adj.  the  former  compound  of  several  vituperative 

epithets,  as  foul-mouthed,  foiU-tonpued,  fouUsjyoken,   &c, 

&c,    with    a    variety    of   other  foul    words    which,    as 

Shakspeare   says,    "  are  but  foul  wind,  and   foul   wind 

is    but    foul    breath,     and    foul    breath    is     noisome.""1 
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Ex.  "  H's  got  sich  a  foul-tongue,  &  aggravaits  yo  so,  h's 

for  ivir   a   runnin    agen   you ;   an   a   dunna   spaik  like 

the  folks  r  our  country,  h"s  a  shommaking  chap,  oerts 

as  a  bin  wi'   us." 

Founder,    v.   to    maintain,    support,    provide   for.      Ex. 

"Founder  for  a  family."     A  modernised  shape  of  the 

old  verb  found  which  appears  below. 

There  lay  an  old  wvfe  in  that  place, 
A  lytte  besyde  the  tyre, 
Whyi-h  Wyllyam  Iiad  found  of  chcrytye, 
More  than  seven  yere. 

Adam  Bell,  v.  59. 

Four  o'clock,  8.  a  lunch  or  bait  taken  by  labourers  at 
this  hour  in  the  harvest.  Ex.  M  When  'e  getten  in 
the    harrast  they  han   mwostly  a  four  o*clock? 

Frame,  v.  to  talk  in  a  studied  way.  When  people 
frame  their  words,  it  may  justly  be  suspected  that 
there  is  some  evil  feeling  lurking  in  their  minds,  which 
they  aro  fearful  of  disclosing.  Guildenstern  bids  Ham- 
let  "  put  his  discourse  into  some  frame." 

Frank,  *.  a  very  broad  iron  fork,  having  eight  or  nine 
teeth,  used  for  loading  cokes  or  coals.  Very  local. 
Isl.  prion,  filum  ferreum.  B.  Bret,  frankighel,  outil  de 
laboureur. 

Free-spoken,  adj.  affable,  condescending.  Ex.  "  Hers1 
a  meety  free-spoken  lady."  This  qualification  will  al- 
ways recommend  those  of  a  higher  rank  in  life  to 
their  inferiors.  I  question  whether  with  us,  a  popu- 
larity hunter  would  better  accomplish  his  object,  than 
by  conversing  unaffectedly  and  courteously  with  "pore 
commune  people."  They  aro  sensibly  touched  by  the 
imaginary  honor,  and  seldom  fail,  when  mentioning 
the  virtues  of  their  superiors,  to  recount  this  as  a 
feature  in  their  character  entitled  to  their  regard  and 
praise. 

Freeten,  Fritten,  u.  to  terrify.     Or.  <P(>iTTeiv ;  A.  Sax. 

frihtan,  horrescere. 
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Fhesh,  adj.  The  precise  meaning  this  adjective  ha* 
obtained  with  us  is  clearly  described  in  that  very 
lively  poem  entitled  the  Exaltatio  Ala3,  a  production 
worth  reading  by  every  lover  of  malt  liquor ;  See  it 
in  Ritson's  Collection  of  English  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  6s. 
Not  drunken,  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both. 

Fresh,  *.  here  the  preceding  word  is  changed  into  a 
substantive,  unless  we  sup|>ose  it  an  elliptical  form 
of  speaking,  the  word  supply  being  understood.  Ex. 
"There's  a  fresh  in  the  river:"'  that  is,  an  accession 
of  water  from  the  upper  country.  The  term  has  been 
commented  upon  as  local  by  various  authors,  (See 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Rees1  Cyclopedia,  &c.)  which 
leads  me  to  think  it  ha*  no  claims  whatever  to  be 
called  local  <»r  dialectical.  Teut.  friscli  ;  A.  Sax.  fenc; 
Arm.  fresc;  Swed.  fertk;  Belg.  tvr#7<  ;  Fr.  frais  ; 
It.  frisco,   recens.      Lat.    rinsco. 

Fresh    Drink,   s.  small   beer. 

Frith,  s.  a  name  belonging  to  different  places  in  the 
county  of  Salop.  The  etymology  points  out  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  which  signifies  a  wood,  or  lain!  enclosed 
from  a  mountain  or  forest.  ('.  Brit.  jFrit/t,  Jfridd,  a 
woodland.     Ir.  frith,   a   wood 

In  tonn,  in  feld,  in  frith  and  fen. 

Minot's  Potm»,  p.  9. 

In  a  frith  i  fand  a  strete. 

Gwaine  and  Gawiu,  v.  1A9. 

Hy  forest,'  frith  or  fauld. 

Hittiyii  anil  Mukynt,  v.  96. 

From  met,  adr.  from  ;  abbreviated  from  from  towards. 
K\.  "Comes  frommet  Lungunnus."  (i.  e.  Clungunford.) 

Frost-cetchen,   adj.  frost-bitten. 

Frost  nails,  s.  nails  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  to 
those  ordinarily  put  in  horses'1  shoes,  which  from  having 
their  heads  filed  sharp,  prevent  the  beasts  from  slip- 
ping in  frosty  weather. 
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Frowsy,  adj.  ill  savoured  and  fusty,  ill  looking  and 
dirty.  Ex.  "  Miss  O.  was  but  frowsy  this  morning." 
Frum,  adj.  forward :  an  epithet  applied  to  grain  or 
vegetables  when  they  are  early  or  look  kindly.  Ex. 
"Frum  peas."  "Frum  to'ert  the  Ryelands."  Teut. 
women;  Germ,  frommen,  proficere.  From  whatever 
language  we  derive  this  very  commonly  received  word, 
the  root  must  be  resolved  into  the  M.  Goth,  frum, 
primus ;  fruma,  principium  tarn  ordinis  quam  originis. 

1 1  ••nee  the  kindred  terms  in  the  Isl.  frum,  primitise: 
frumiaxta,  maturus.  Germ,  fromme;  A.  Sax.  from, 
pneutans:  frum,  principium;  and  f rem,  handsome,  new, 
as  used  in  Northamptonshire. 

Frump,    v.    to    coin,    invent.      Ex.    u  Frumped   up    a 
story." 

Fry,  $.  young  children.     Isl.  frio,  fre,  semen. 
Fir  kk,  #.   1.  a  lock  of  hair  which  hangs  down  between 
the  ears  of  a  horse.    2.  a  lock  of  hair,  generally.  C.  Brit. 
jfluxcch,  a  bush  of  hair.     A.  Sax.  feox,  ctesaries.     Ray. 
Full,  adv.  quite,  entirely,  every  way.     "TluYns  full  a« 

good   as   hia'n."      u  Full   as   nigh,"    pronounced   short 

and  sharp,  like  dull;   and  bull  on  the  other  hand  is 

sounded  long  and  soft,  like  fool. 
FuLLARiNG,  s.  a  groove  into  which  the  nails  of  a  horse's 

shoe  are  inserted. 
Fullock,  v.  to  advance  the  hand  unfairly.     A  term  used 

by  boys  at  marble.     It  is  not  illegitimate,  or  capricious, 

seeing   that    the    same    word   prevails    in    the    North, 

(See   Crav.  Gloss.)    but  whence   derived  I    know   not. 

I    do  not   think   the   passage   in    P.    Plouhman   bears 

our  meaning. 

And  ryght  fuliokett  a  relyk. 

v.  366. 

Fume,  v.  to  become   inflamed,  burn.     Ex.    "  My   hand 

fumes  very   bad,"   says  a  patient   to  the   doctor.     C. 

Brit,  frommi,  to  grow  angry.     Fr.  fumer. 
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Like  boyling  liquor  in  a  seething  pot, 

That  fumeth,  swelleth  high  and  bubbleth  fast. 

Fairfax's  Tasso,  viii.  74. 

Fun,  Fund,  per/,  and  part,  past ;  of  verb  to  find,  which 
according  to  Etymological  affinity  it  properly  becomes. 
Isl.  Swed.  finna  ;  Dan.  finder ;  Germ,  finden ;  Teut. 
vinden ;  A.  Sax.  findan,  invenire ;  which  respectively 
become  Dan.  A.  Sax.  fundm ;  Isl.  fundiun ;  Swed. 
funnen,  inventus.  We  hear  a  man  say  sometimes  that 
his  late  master  "fun  him  in  mate  and  drink."  Or, 
the  question  being  asked  if  a  thing  is  lost,  "  Han'e  fun 
1  him"'  yet  V  the  usual  answer  is,  "  Nda  I  hanna  fund 
him."  As  might  be  expected  these  forms  are  of  con- 
tinual recurrence  in  the   Early  English  Poets. 

When  thai  had  funden  that  man  unkowth. 

The  Seuyn  Saget,  v  8835,  3859. 

For  all  was  funden  that  he  had  6oght. 

Minot's  Poem*,  p.  36. 

Funny,  adj.  a  certain  degree  of  inebriety  which  just 
stops  short  of  positive  stupidity,  something  half  way 
between  foolery  and  beastiality. 

Furdst,  superl.  of  farther.     Teut.  voordtte,  ultimus. 

Furm,  Fourm,  *.  a  form  or  bench.  Fr.  fourtne.  B. 
Bret,  fourm. 

Fussocky,  adj.  an  epithet  of  reproachful  tendency  for  a 
large,  inodorous  old  woman. 

Futrit,  8.  an  horizontal  shaft,  or  way  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ironbridge;  sometimes  called  a  footright, 
quasi  foot  tread,  a  road  along  which  men,  and  not 
horses,  draw  u  fire  clay'"  or  coal  from  the  work.  Isl. 
f6t-tred,  conculcare. 

Fuzz-ball,  «.  brown  fungi  which  emit  dust  when  touched. 
Lycoperdon  Bovistw,  Linn. 
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is  often  omitted  in  words  where  it  is 
followed  by  A,  as  teheelriht,  for  wheel- 
wright, upriht,  for  upright,  strenth, 
for  strength,  lenth  for  length,  &c.  &c. 

Ac,  by  ttrrntht  no  by  gymir. 

Kyno  Alisai;ndkr,  v.  1219. 
Tin  r<  fcnv  raak  tbou  ttrrynthc  now. 

id.  r.  3112.  ami  r.  .3387. 
He  haddc  in  leynthe.  ten  grcte  tut. 

id.  v.  6818. 

And  in  names  of  places  always  left  out,  as  Wellinton, 

Dorrinton,   Loppinton,   for  Wellington,  Dorrington,  Lop- 

pington.     Sometinu  s  when  preceded  by  n,   the  n  and  g 

take  the  sound   of  double  *,   aa  Caruitton,   Uppitton, 

Bkhritton,   Coomitton,  &c.,    for  Cardington,    Uppingtoni 

Berrington,  Culmington,  &c. 

Gab,  s.    I.  small  talk,  fluent  utterance  of  nonsense.     Ex. 

"  The  gift  of  the  gab."     Neither  the  accomplishment  or 

the  phrase  seem  peculiar  to  Salopians.   The  next  word 

may  be.    2.  the  mouth.     Ex.  "  Haud  you  gab." 

He  dighted  his  gab,  and  he  prie'd  her  mow. 

Muirland  Willie. 

Gab,  v.  to  prate.  Ex.  "  He's  a  sort  o**  mon  ye  sin  as 
is  always  a-gabbing  about  other  folk's  business,  o'erts 
a-minding  his  own."    Bullokar. 
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1  yabbe  not,  so  have  I  ioye  and  blis. 

NonneM  Pretnte's  Tale,  v.  15072. 

Or  of  Chesshyre,  or  elles  nygh  Cornewall, 
Or  when.*  they  lyst,  for  to  gabfx  and  rayle. 

If  iff  way  to  tfw  Sftyttf/I  Hutu,  v.  254. 

Nat  daffin,  nae  gabbin,  hut  sighing  and  gabbing. 

Ftodden  Field.  (Herd's  CoJJn-tiutt.) 

Gabber,  r.  l.  to  talk  foolishly  or  at  random,  t<>  utter  un- 
intelligible sounds.  It  is  said  that  a  monkey  gabbers, 
when  he  chatters;  an  individual  gabbers,  when  he  talks 
fast,  an<l  incoherently.  Isl.  a<il>l»t ;  Teut.  Belg.  gabbe- 
/•■/<;   Ital.  gabbarei    Ft.  paber  ;  A.  Sax.  gabban,  nugari. 

Gaby,  Gawby,  *.  a  foolish,  idiotic  fellow.  Ex.  "  He  is 
sich  a  gaby!"      Isl.  gapi,  homo  fatuus. 

Gad,  r.  to  affix,  fasten.  Ex.  "  Gad  it  to."  chiefly  with 
reference  to  iron-work.      Isl.  <uuhla,  figere. 

Gadnail,  s  a  long  and  stout  nail  used  chiefly  in  fastening 
posts  and  rails       Isl.  gaddr,  clavus. 

Gapp,  s.  a  kind  of  lio<\  occasionally  termed  a  kaff.  (See 
sub  Kaff.)  Isl.  gaffaU  i  Dan  Belg.  Lapp.  Teut.  Swed. 
gaffel ;  Germ,  gabel ;  Lat.  gabalus,  furca.  A.  Sax.  gaflar, 
furca?. 

Gapfer,  *.  a  superintendant,  overlooker,  head  workman, 
leader  of  a  hand  of  reapers.  A.  Sax.  ge/era,  c.  s. 
Belg.  gaffel,  contubernium. 

(Jain,  adj.  I.  suitable,  convenient,  profitable,  easy:  it  in 
most  generally  taken  in  a  comparative  or  superlative 
sense.  Ex.  "  It's  a  power  gainer  o  thisns."  J.  near, 
contiguous.  Ex.  "  The  gaitiest  road  l»v  odds."  Both 
senses  occur  in  Bullokar.  The  latter  instance  is  more 
frequent.  1  feel  disposed  to  think  this  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary application  of  the  lower  classes,  but  unconsciously, 
it  is  true,  yet  legitimately  deducible  from  the  cognate 
tongues.  Isl.  ganga  ;  A.  Sax.  Franc.  Belg.  Germ,  gan  ; 
Alaman.  tan  ;  dr.  tcteiv;  Swed.  ga  ;  Dan.  gaa  ;  Teut. 
gaen,  ire:  and  this  presumption  becomes  strengthened  by 
the  following  authorities  : 
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To  a  bath  gan  him  lede, 
Kul  gayn. 

Sir  Tkistkkm,  Fytte,  ii.  40. 
Ye  ar  the  gainest  gate,  and  gyde,  to  God. 

Priett*  of  Peblii. 

Gainy  Coax,  $.  a  coal  measure  bearing  this  title  at 
Brosely  corresponds  with  the  Sill-Coal  in  the  Lightmoor 

field.     A   collier  informs  tho  writer   that  "  Mr  

wonst  got  it,  but  it  lee  him  in  eliven  shilling  a  ton  afore 
he  knocked  it  off." 

Gall,  r.  1.  to  hurt  by  pressure  or  friction.     Ex.  "  Galled 

by  the  tightness  of  the  collar."     Hence  tho  secondary 

meaning;  S.  to  suffer  from  vexation,  bo  crossed.     Ex. 

44  Terribly  galled  when  I  told  him " 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check. 

Othello,  i.  1. 

A.  Sax.  geallan,  intcrtrigare.  Ir.  gaillim,  bedero.  Fr. 
poller. 

Gall,  $.  The  bitterness  of  this  liquid,  or  moro  correctly 
speaking  viscous  substance,  is  universally  proverbial : 
whether  the  simile  of  44as  yellow  as  gair  be  so  I  am 
uncertain.  A  term  more  expressive  of  color,  etymologi- 
cally  viewed,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find.  A  striking 
congruity  exists  between  the  substantive  and  adjective. 
The  latter  evidently  taking  its  origin  from  the  former, 
and  retaining  nearly  the  same  sound  with  the  substantive 
in  the  respective  languages  below.  Isl.  Belg.  gall ;  Swed. 
Franc-Theot.  Ital.  galla;  Dan.  galde;  Teut.  Germ.  A. 
Sax.  Fr.  gaUe ;  Sp.  gallia ;  Lat.  galla,  fel.  Whilst  tho 
adjective  becomes  in  Isl.  gulur;  Swed.  gull;  Teut.  galle; 
Belg.  geel,  gheluwe ;  Dan.  gwtl;  A.  Sax.  gealew;  Germ. 
gelb;  Ital.  giallo ;  Sp.  galde;  Fr.  jaune,  jaulnt ;  Lat. 
flatus.  From  these  synonyms  the  reputed  vulgarisms 
Yeller  (Isl.  gulur)  and  Yallow  (Ital.  giallo ;  Teut.  galle, 
&c.)  with  the  old  English  Yallow,  receive  counte- 
nance. 

Al  »o  yallow  as  ony  gold. 

Kymo  Alisaundek,  v.  6460. 
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Gallimaufrey,  8.  a  rank  compound  of  weekly  scraps  which 
may  be  enumerated  among  school  boys"  fare.  Fr.  <7a/i- 
mafree,  sorte  de  hachis  de  kaut-guot.  Minsheu  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  dish,  sub  voce.  Bullokar  de- 
scribes it  as  "a  confused  mixture  of  several  things,  a 
mingle  mangle,  hotch  potch,  mishmash."  Nares,  Coles, 
Shakspeare. 

Gallows,  Gallons,   adj.  applied  to  a  person  who  by  bad 

conduct  stands  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  one.    Ex.  "  He's 

an  onlucky  pallous  dog.*"    M.  Goth,  palpa;  A.  Sax.  palp; 

Dan.  Swed.  palpe;  Isl.  palpi;  Belg.  palphe,  patibulum. 

Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  galiow*  too. 

Love's  iMbour*  Lout,  v.  2. 

Gallowses,  t.  braces  ;  art'  they  termed  so  metaphorically, 
because  a  certain  part  of  men's  attire  is  held  up  by  them! 

Gally,  adj.  applied  to  wet  land,  and  consequently  such  as 
is  poor  and  sterile.  Ex.  "  Wet  and  pally,  and  wants 
draining."  Isl.  (Verel.  in  Ind.)  pall;  Swed.  Germ,  pall, 
sterilis,  iut.iriiii.lii-. 

Gambril,  s.  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  horse's  leg.  2.  a  stick 
used  by  butchers,  which  having  either  end  passed  through 
the  sinews  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  is  the  means  of 
supporting  it  from  the  ground.  3.  a  stick  placed  across 
the  inside  to  keep  open  the  carcase  of  the  slain.  Ital. 
pamba. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  otimbrel  would  lie. 

Ray,  p.  93. 

Gamuril,  v.  to  stretch  open  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  or 

other  animal  for  the  foregoing  purpose.     Nares. 

And  carry  you  gambrifd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

ATtoe  Valour,  iv.  1. 

G a. mock,  s.  foolish  sport,  practical  jokes ;  it  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  succeeding. 

Gamo.v,  8.  nonsense.  Ex.  "  Lets  have  none  of  your 
pamon."  "  Houd  your  gamon"  2.  play,  pastime.  Ex. 
"  Up  to  their  pamon."  Isl.  paman,  jocus.  A.  Sax. 
gamene,  ludus.     Swed.  pamman,  laetitia. 
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Bot  gamenett  togedres,  and  eke  scoff. 

K  wo  Amsaindkr,  v.  5461. 
And  that  thou  never  on  Kldridgv  come 
To  sporte,  gamon,  or  play. 

Pkrc  y's  Reliqueg,  vol.  i.  |»    17 

Ganoernopko,  adj.  giddy,   thoughtless,   or  as  the  phrase 

goes,  "  a  goose." 
Gaxdy,  adj.  idly  disposed. 
Gap,    Gat,   s.    a   hole    in    a   fence,   part   broken    down, 

or  through.     la).   Teut.   Belg.  Swed.  gat;   Genu,  gatt, 

foramen,   hiatus.      M.  Goth,  gatanka,  ruptura.     Verel. 

in    Indie,  gap,   foramen   s.  pis,  per  quod   pecus  transire 

potest. 

And  led  'till  the  gap. 

moment  of  Tottenham. 

Gauzy,   Goky,  $.  a  term  of  contempt,   a  foolish,  rude, 
i  I  Hired  fellow.      ltd.  gaukr,  arrogans  morio.     Corn,  goky; 
m.gauch;  Swtnl.gack,    stultus.      Dan.  giek;  Alaman. 
goch;   Franc,  gouch,  stolidus. 

a  goky  he  is  yhoMi-n 
So  is  he  a  goky  by  that  in  the  godspcl  failleth. 

Pkrks  Plouhm  an,  v.  221. 
Gowke,  wyt  mec  not  to  gar  thee  gn  it. 

Montgomery's  Flyting. 

Gaup,  v.  to  gape,  stare ;  pronounced  geaup.     Ex.  "  Whod 

dost  stond  thire  geauping   at!"     "A  geauping   fool." 

[at  gapi ;    Dan.  gabe;  Teut.  gaepen;  A.  Sax.  geapan; 

Verel  in  Indie,  gapa ;  Swed.  gapa ;  Belg.  gaapen ;  Germ. 

gaffien,  hiare. 
Gaut,  *.  a  barrow  pig.     S.  Goth.  gaUt ;   Isl.  galti ;    Dan. 

Swed. ;/'///.  majalis. 
Gawn,  *.  a  small  bucket  chiefly  used  in  brewing.     Ex. 

"A  lading  gaum." 
Gaypole,  *.  a  piece  of  wood  which  goes  across  the  interior 

of  a  chimney,  upon  which  are  passed  chains,  to  hold  pots 

and  kettles  over  the  fire.      It  is  only  seen  in  old  houses, 

and  the  word  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Get,  t.  1.  stock,  breed.     Ex.  "  All  that  hos's  get  bin  good 

uns."     2.  income,  receipt.     Ex.  "  A  man  of  poor  get.". 
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Get,  v.  to  receive  chastisement.  Ex.  "  Yone  get  it  lad 
when  yo  gwon  whoam." 

Gib,  *.  a  piece  of  wood  about  ten  inches  long,  used  in 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  coal  mine. 

Gid,  per/,  of  give.  Ex.  "  I  nivir  gid  my  mind  to  sich 
nonsense."  Sometimes  en  final  is  added,  as  "  they 
giden?  for  they  gave. 

Giffy,  *.  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Ex.  "  Done  in  a 
giffgT     This  cannot  be  very  dialectical. 

Giggle,  v.  to  titter.  Ex.  "  Laughing  and  giggling''''  It  is 
usually  applied  to  a  person  whose  manner  and  discourse 
are  light  and  foolish.  And  such  an  acceptation  strictly 
accords  with  its  etymon.  A.  Sax.  gegas,  gegcu-sprcec, 
nugatorius  sermo. 

Gillore,  adv.  plenty.  This  word  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  us  I  believe,  is  used  in  general,  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. Ex.  "  Have  you  any  besoms !  Yes,  Tve  besoms 
giUore?     Irish,  gillore.    Grose. 

But  see  de  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore, 
And  we  shall  have  commission  gillore. 

Liili  Burlero,  v.  32. 

Gilt,  *.  a  spayed  pig.     A.  Sax.  glide ;   Isl.  Dan.  gaalte ; 

D&n.gylt;  Germ,  gelze,  sucula.     Northamptonshire,  ytff. 
Gin,  per/,  of  verb  give.      Ex.   "  Whod's  he  gin  yo  V  for 

what  has  he  given  you. 
Gin,  *.  a  trap  or  snare  to  take  hares  or  rabbits.     As  a 

deceit,  plot,  or  engine  of  entrapment,  it  is  most  common 

in  Chaucer  and  our  early  poets.     (Canterb.   Tales,  w. 

149,   342,   446,   &c.   &c.)      And    in    his    Translation    of 

Boethius  we  read, 

Ye  ne  hyden  not  youre  ginnes  in  hie  mountains  to  catchen 
fyshe. 

Of  the  traytours  of  Scotland  that  take  beth  with  gynne. 

Ritson's  Ant.  Song,  p.  5. 

Neptanabu8  byhalt  his  gynne. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  t.  607. 
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Thus  berdes  been  maade  all  daye  full  feelc 
With  anglers  and  other  gynne*  over  all. 

} I  abtshobke's  Ant.  Metrical  Tale*,  p.  119. 

My  gunnei,  my  japis,  I  will  rcaigne. 

id.  p.  126. 

Gin,  v.  to  ensnare.      Isl.  ginni,  decipere,  allicere. 

Gin,  $.  a  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  has  arms 
projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which  a  horse  is 
fastened.  A  common  mode  of  drawing  materials  out 
of  a  coal  pit  when  a  work  is  in  its  infancy.  Whence 
the  term  has  come  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  say. 
Unless  its  origin  lies  hidden  in  the  word  engine.  We 
also  have  several  compounds  from  it,  as  "  going  in 
the  gin"  when  a  horse  is  used  to  that  peculiar  labour, 
besides    some    other   words   th.it    follow. 

Ginger  hackled,  adj.  red  haired.  This  elegant  epithet  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  softer  sex.     Grose. 

Gingerly,  adv.  lightly,  tenderly,  gently.  Ex.  "  Gingerly, 
as  if  you  were  treading  on  eggs."  This  must  not  bo 
accounted  dialectical ;  yet  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  provincial  glossary,  one  of  whose 
principal  uses  seems  naturally  to  consist  in  recording  the 
extent  of  reception,  which  any  word  of  presumed  limited 
circulation,  has  obtained. 

Gin-horse,  s.  a  horse  accustomed  to  work  "  in  the  gin" 

Ginny  rail*,  s.  iron  rails  along  which  small  wooden 
carriages  (ginny  carriages)  are  drawn,  laden  with  coal, 
iron-stone,  lime-stone,  or  other  mineral  products. 

Ginnt  Carriage,  «.  a  stout  wooden,  or  sometimes  iron 
carriage,  used  for  conveying  materials  along  a  rail  road. 

Gin-ring,  t.  the  circle  round  which  a  gin  horse  exercises 
his  daily  labour. 

Girder,  s.  a  blow.  Ex.  "  If  he  dunnod  haud  his  ruckle, 
gie  him  a  girder  Thavie.ri  This  is  not  the  vulgarism 
which  its  first  sound  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Salo- 
pians, though  I  confess,  unconsciously,  yet  do  not  un- 
warrantably, give  it  utterance.     In  this  as  in  most  other 
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of  their  peculiarities,  something  like  good  authority  can 
be  adduced.  A.  Sax.  gyrdan.  Besides  its  adoption  by 
our  early  poets,  Robert  Langland,  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
Chaucer  and  others,  we  find  its  occurrence  in  the  follow- 
ing passages. 

A  gyrd  rvcht  to  the  King  he  couth  maik. 

The   Bruce. 
Myd  gerdcii  to  his  naked  rug. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 

2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Giss,  v.  to  guess.  Ex.  M  Gist  agen."  How  or  when  did 
this  vowel  supplant  the  diphthong  ?  Have  not  the  vul- 
gar in  this  instance  retained  a  word  more  closely  in 
analog)'  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  language,  than 
that  adopted  by  their  superiors  I  Isl.  gitka  ;  Swed. 
gitta ;  Teut.  ghissen  ;  Belg.  Genu,  gisten  ;  Dan.  gjcette; 
A.  Sax.  gaian,  conjicere. 

Git,  r.   for  get.     This  change  of  vowels  is  very  frequent. 

Give,  r.  1.  to  yield.  Ex.  u  The  ground  air**"  during 
a  thaw.  '->.  to  abuse,  scold,  vituperate.  Ex.  "  But" 
(this  disjunctive  implies  retaliation)  "  I  gid  it  him.*1 
As  much  as  to  say,  under  another  form  of  provincial- 
ism, "  I  gid  him  the  length  of  my  tongue."  The  gift 
itself  is  usually  understood  in  such  phrases,  as  "  to 
give  tongue,"  implies  to  give  utterance :  and  akin  to 
the  former  example,  "  I  gave  him  as  good  as  ho 
brought,"  signifies  that  the  objurgation  was  satisfactory 
and  complete.  3.  to  chastise,  beat.  Ex.  "  Thee  mind 
lad   if  I   dunna  gie  it  thee  when  thee  comst   whoam." 

Gizzern,  8.  the  gizzard.  Lat.  gigerium ;  Fr.gesier;  the 
guiserne  of  a  bird.  Cotgrave.  Gyserne  of  fowles. 
Promp.  Parv. 

Glat,  s.  an  opening  in  a  fence,  part  broken  down,  or 
destroyed.  Ex.  "  A  stop-afatf."  **  Any  thin  ull  dcia 
to  stop  a  glat.""  Isl.  glatan,  dispendium.  Teut.  Swed. 
glatt,  planus.      (See  Gap.) 
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Glaverino,  part,  flattering.  Ex.  "A  glavering  and  slaver- 
ing fellow."  The  a  is  invariably  pronounced  broad. 
Junius  had  heard  each  of  these.  One  is  merely  by  a 
trifling  metathesis  the  same  as  the  other.  Glater  is 
one  of  the  singularly  few  words  which  we  have  ac- 
quired from  our  Cambrian  neighbours.  C.  Brit,  gla/r, 
adulatio.  A.  Sax  glitcan,  scurram  agere.  Lat.  glaber. 
Coles. 

And  hegileth  horn  of  her  good  with  glmiertpige  wordea. 

1'kkkn  PLOtJQMMAJf'a  Crede. 

Ha !   now  he  glarrr$  with  his  fawning  snoute. 

Marston's  Scourge  of  Filianie. 

Leave  glartring  on  him  in  the  (loopled  presae. 

id. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casta  a  glarcrim 

II  ,\  i  i  '«  Sutirr*,  v.  ]. 

Do  you  hear  stiflT-toe,  give  him  warning  to  forsake  his  saucy 
yfa  tiering  grace  and  his  goggle  eye. 

Poetaster,  iii.  4. 

Glkmmv,  adj.  close,  damp,  muggy.  Ex.  u  Glemmy  wea- 
ther." Teut.  klam,  humidus.  Phomp.  Parv.  Gleymen, 
visco ;  and    Gloymous,  viscosus. 

Gloppen,  v.  to  alarm  ;  to  feel  astonished  ;  to  be  igno- 
rantly  surprised.  Ex.  "  Welly  gloppened  when  I  seed 
him."  A  word  found  by  me  hitherto  only  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  living  on  the  North  side  of  tin 
county.  It  comes  to  us  I  suspect  from  Cheshire,  and 
being  (in  part)  the  property  of  that  county,  it  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  my  late  highly  valued  friend 
Mr  Wilbraham.  Verel.  in  Ind.  glapa,  intentis  oculis 
adspicore.  Isl.  glapi,  intuere.  Germ,  glupen,  oculos 
vultumque  demittere.     S.   Goth,  glop,   fatuus. 

It  zelledc,  it  zamede  with  vengeance  full  wete; 

And  saide,  aftre  syghande  full  sare, 

I  am  the  body  that  the  hare, 

Alias  !  now  kyndyls  my  kare, 
I  gloppyn  and  I  grete f 

The  Awntyrs  off"  Arthure. 

Thane  gloppenyde,  and  grett,  dame  Gaynoure  the  gay. 

id. 
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Gob,  *.  1.  the  mouth.  Ex.  "  Shut  your  gol>"  Irish, 
gob;  Fr.  gobe.  Sir  I).  Lyndsay,  Ray.  Gobttick,  a 
spoon  ;  North  country.  And  secondarily  transferred 
to  what  issues  therefrom,  as,  '2.  talk,  nonsense,  ex- 
pectoration. Ex.  "Stop  your  gob."''  Or,  S.  what  may 
be  put  therein  as  a  small  round  piece  of  fat,  or  any 
substance  that   is  edible,   whether  solid  or  semi-fluid. 

S»  }k»jk»  ich  to  haue  «»f  hym,  that  his  al  myghty 
A  yobrt  of  hus  grace. 

P.  Plouhman,  80. 

4.  A  particular  measure  in  a  coal  mine.  Ex.  "  At 
work   V   tli*  gob."" 

Gob,  c.  to  fill  up,  impede.  Ex.  "The  drain's  gobbed 
up  o"  dirt." 

Gobble,  Gobbles,  *.  a  turkey  cock.  Let  any  individual 
stand  in  a  farm  yard  when  the  poultry  arc  fed,  and 
their  ears  will  be  assailed  by  these  various  sounds  ad- 
dressed to  the  respective  leathered  tribes.  Gobble, 
gobble,  g<if>hl, ,  to  the  turkey;  chuck,  chuck,  chuck,  to 
the  chicken;  pen,  pen,  /««.  to  the  peacock;  milk  up, 
icalk  up,  walk  uj>.  to  the  guinea  fowl;  Ate,  hie,  hlr,  to 
the  young  duck;  wi</,  vsid,  xcid,  to  the  old  one.  These 
respective  terms  of  invitation  are  struck  oft*  on  the 
principle  <>f  onomatopeia. 

(Join  pinch,  s.  the  Yellow  Bunting.  {Emberiza  ('itri- 
nella.) 

Gons,  (ioom>.  t.  the  gums.  Verel.  in  Indie,  gouux  fauces. 
A.  Sax.  goma,  the  gums  of  the  mouth.  Swed.  gom, 
palatum. 

Gone,  part,  part.  We  are  much  reprehended  for  our 
peculiar  use  of  this  verb  :  yet  the  idiom  is  classical, 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
Other  counties  substitute  grown  for  gone,  and  say  grown 
cold  for  gone  cold.  Our  form  is  surely  as  correct  as 
theirs. 

Goon    few,    adj.  a    fair    number,    plentiful   supply.      Ex. 
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"  He  gin  me  a  pood  fete."     A  poodith  /etc,  or  a  pood 
two-three,  are  phrases  of  similar  significancy. 
Goodit,    GoodyVtl'bsday.   $.      By  this  title,    Shrovetide 
is  usually  known  among  the  lower  orders.     (See  Wil- 
braham's  Cheshire  Glossary  under  Gvttit.) 
Goom  Rkd.    (See  under   Red  Goom.) 
Goblins,  t.  the  blossoms  of  the  salix,  which  from  their 
color  and  peculiar   softness  are  not   unnaturally   com- 
pared by  the  vulgar  to  young  geese;  more  commonly 
denominated  "gooey  goslitu" 
G0S8EP,  Gossip,  t.  a  godfather  or  godmother.     A.   Sax. 
podeibb,  sponsor.     Junius  supposes  that  from  sponsors, 
under  cover  of  their  spiritual  office,  meeting  together 
at  entertainments,   and   discussing  family   affairs,  arose 
the  phrases  of  *  going  a  gossipping;'   and  'a   drunken 
or  gadding  gossip.'1      Promt*.   Parv.  goeep    man,   com- 
pater:  goeep  woman,  commater. 

For  which  a  woman  may  in  no  lease  sinnc  assemble  with  hire 
godiib,  than  with  hir  owen  fleshly  broder. 

Peraonea  Tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 
And  say  he  schal  mi  gouibbe  be. 

Lay  i.e  Freine,  v.  42  and  60. 
And  said  gostap  bcir  hamc  zour  pare  otTring. 

(   :1k,  I  hir  SOW. 

Gostsr,  0.  to  bully,   hector,    talk  vauntingly.     C.   Brit. 

gostegn,  silere  quiescere. 
Grar,  t.  to  lay  hold  of,  snatch,  pilfer.     S.  Goth.  Swed. 

grabba  ;  Teut.  Belg.  grabbelen,  arripere. 
Gradrlv,    adv.    gently,    moderately,    by    degrees.      Ex. 

"  Tak   it  praddyJ"    Teut.  graed ;  Swed.  grad,   gradus. 

A.  Sax.  grade,  ordo. 
Gradely,   adj.   respectable,  moderate.     Ex.  "A  gradely 

man."     A.  Sax.  geraed  man,  prudens. 
Graf,  Graft,  s.  the  depth  of  a  spade's  bit  in  digging. 

Ex.   "  Turn   up  the  sile  a  spade's  graf^     Isl.  grafa ; 

Dan.  gra/iea ;   Swed.  grafiea? ;   M.  Goth,  graham  ;    A. 

Sax.  grafan,  fodere.     Isl.  gra/ningr ;  Swed.  profiting ; 

Dan.  pravninp,   fossio.     Teut.  praft,   fossa. 
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Grafting  tool,  s.  a  long  spade  used  in  draining.   Verel. 

in    Indie,  graftal,  instrumenta  fossoria. 
Grains,   s.   1.  the  prongs  of  a  hay  or  dung  fork.     Ex. 

"  Pikel  grains."     2.  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  they 

first   separate   from  the  stem.      S.  Goth.  Swed.    Dan. 

gren ;   Isl.  grein,  ramus. 

Apoun  ane  grane  or  branch  of  yan  grene  tiro. 

G.  Douglas'  Virgil,  p.  360. 

3.  malt  when  the    water  has   been   passed  through    it 

in   brewing.     Isl.   grion,  zea.      C.   Brit,  gratrn ;   Teut. 

Belg.  greyn ;    Ital.   Span,  grano  ;   Fr.   grain,   granum. 

Gran  dam,   t.   a  grandmother ;   An  archaism  perpetuated 

from  grand   mamma. 

Mv  grandiim  liv'd  at   Washington, 
My  yrandrir  delv'd  in  ditches. 

Ritson's  And.  Songt,  p.  280. 

Grange,    .*.     Originally    this   signified   a   farm    house   or 
granary,  or  farm  appertaining  to  a  monastry,  or  somo 
other  religious  house,  and   thus   in   time  the   term  bo- 
came    identified    with    the    place    itself,    as  in    tho    in- 
stances   of    llarnage    Grange,    Nation    Grange,    Hourly 
Grange,     Stoke     Grange,      Walton     Grange,     King  street 
Grange.     Hence   too  arose  the  name  of  Granger*  one 
who   was  accustomed  to   keep  charge  of  the   farm,  or 
storehouse,   a  fanner.     (See   Du  Cange  sub   Grangia.) 
Fr.   grange ;     Ital.    grancia ;    Span,    granja ;     Chaucer, 
Spenser,   Milton,    Blount. 
Grannt-rkar'd,   part,  past ;    brought    up    by    a   Grand- 
mother: it  commonly  implies  spoiled,  tenderly  treated, 
accustomed   to   the  foolish    kindness  which  over  indul- 
gent relatives  evince. 
Gransir,   *.  a    grandfather.       This    good    old    word    is 
rapidly  falling  into   disuse,  and   is  now  I  suspect  con- 
fined to  the  Western  district.      In  a  Poem  written  by 
John   Audelay,  a  blind  Monk  of  Haughmond    Abbey, 
preserved   among  the   Douce  Manuscripts  in   the   Bod- 
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leian,  it  thus  occurs  in  conjunction  with   the  precediui: 

word. 

His  jjrat'ious  gransrrea  and  his  grnwndame, 
His  fader  and  moderis  of  kyngis  tlmv  0UD6. 

fol.  29. 

Graved,  s.  the  refuse  of  tallow  made  into  cakes,  a  sort 
of  oil  cake  with  which  dogs  are  fed.  A.  Sax.  Sicamb. 
Teut.  greue  ;  cremium.    Brade  of  greten. 

GnwKrtpike,  $.  an  instrument  used  by  sextons  in  grave 
digging.  Dan.  graveredttaker,  inst rumen ta  sepulchra- 
lia.      Isl.  grafa ;  Swed.  grdftca. 

Great,  adj.  familiar,  intimate.  A  word  now  chiefly  con- 
tin.-d  to  the  vocabulary  of  schoolboys,  though  formerly 
in  higher  circulation.  (See  Hunter's,  and  Brockett's 
Glossaries.) 

Grkwed,  part,  past;    1.  burned  or  stuck  to  the  pot  in  boil- 
ing.    Ex.  M  The  milk  is  greufd  to  the  pot.     2.  adhering 
firmly  to  the  flesh,  as  dirt,  or  filth.    Ex.  "Greufd  <?  dirt 
'•  The  dirt's  grew'd  into  thee.'"   Teut.  grown,  crassescere. 

(iiti...  x.  h. •;ith.  From  this  shrub  the  poor  generally  make 
tluir  besoms,  at  least  all  those  whose  locality  places  them 
within  its  reach.  We  were  remarked  by  Ray  for  using 
the  word,  who  in  his  Catalogue  of  local  words,  gives  it  to 
the  Salopians  a  century  or  more  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  terms  wo  have  borrowed  from  our  Welsh  neigh- 
bours.    C.  Brit.  gryg. 

Grime,  *.  dirt,  <-..ll\  \  •  ■■••  1.  in  Indie,  grima,  cutis  faciei. 
Isl.  grimay  conticinium  quando  omnia  <juasi  obvelata 
caligine  videntur:  persona. 

Grime,   v.  to  daub,    dirty.     Ex.    "  Grimed   with    colly." 

Evidently  metaphorical  from  the  Islandic,   hidden  with 

dirt,  obscured,  dark,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise 

the  individual  as  the  same.     Tha'  runnu   a'  hann  toaer 

grimur,   personam    fere   mutavit,    ut    vix    se   continuit. 

Belg.  begriemen,  demigrare. 

My  face  i'll  grime  with  filth. 

I  stir,  ii.  X 
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Grin,  s.  a  trap,  snare  to  take  game  or  small  birds.  Some- 
times a  springe,  consisting  simply  of  a  bent  twig;  hence 
the  S.  Goth,  and  Swed.  pren,  ramus,  suggests  an  etymon; 
more  correctly,  the  A.  Sax.  prin,  Germ,  parn,  laquei 
quibus   aves   vel  fene   capiuntur.     Gr.  ayfjrjvvo*,  rete. 

But  I  trowe  that  thy  grynnes  been  untelt. 

Hartshobne's  Metrical  Tab*,  p.  123. 

Grin,  r.  to  take  hares  or  game  by  means  of  a  runniug 
noose  set  in  those  particular  parts  of  a  hedge  through 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  pass. 

Grin  and  abide  it,  phr.  a  phrase  applicable  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  whose  only  power  of  redressing  their 
injuries,  or  means  of  eonsolation  and  contentment  under 
adverse  circumstances,  consists  in  the  recreation  of  k  shew 
ing  their  teeth,1  and  patiently  enduring  what  cannot 
be  remedial.  What  a  horrid  predicament  to  be  placed 
in! 

Grindleutwon,  *.  a  grindstone.  Several  verbs  which  ter- 
minate in  ind  have  correspondent  substantives  in  U ;  as 
bind,  bundle ;  wind,  windle  ;  and  thus  by  analog)'  we 
may  say  prind,  grindle.  The  A.  Sax.  has  not,  it  is  true, 
under  prindl  our  definition  of  the  word,  but  as  has 
been  justly  observed  by  one  of  my  glossarising  predeces- 
sors, many  terms  are  still  floating  about  which  have  not 
yet  been  arrested  by  any  dictionary  maker ;  and  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  our  meaning 
might  also  belong  to  that  class,  and  come  from  the  verb 
prindan,  molere.  Concluding  that  the  former  part  of 
the  compound  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  there  still 
remains  the  use  of  the  latter  to  justify.  The  analog}'  of 
our  language  will  shew  this  not  to  be  without  warrant, 
so  the  word  becomes  defensible.  (See  Remarks  under 
ptton.)     Cotgrave,  Meule,  a  prindlestone. 

Grits,  8.  groats.  Ex.  "  Gritty  pudding."  This  farina- 
ceous condiment  is  invariably  eaten  by  the  Cornavii  with 
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roast  goose,  to  counteract  the  richness  of  the  bird. 
A.  Sax.  grcetta,  aveiue  deacinatae.     Swed.  grot,  puis. 

Oron,  Groun,  part,  past  and  per/,  of  v.  to  grind.  Ex. 
"  The  batch  is  gwon  to  be  gron.""  "  Han  yo  gron  that 
scythe  yit  .'"" 

<J hoi  v  Ground,  Grund,  $.  I.  definitely  taken,  for  sonic 
particular  spot  or  part.  Ex.  "  Gwon  down  f  th'  ground 
"  The  uwer  ground.'"  2.  the  whole  farm.  Ex.  M  Look 
o'er  the  ground."  Verel.  in  Indie,  grand,  fundus.  Dan. 
Isl.  M.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  Swed.  grund;  Teut.  grond,  solum. 
3.  a  greyhound.  Ex.  "  A  groun  bitch."  Thus,  a  grey- 
hound, grkound,  groun.  Lincols.  greund  and  grey.  (See 
Skinner,  sub  voce.) 

Ground,  oo  to,  phr.  a  practice  which  the  building  of 
conveniences  has  not  yet  superseded.  (See  Brocketfs 
Gloss.) 

Ground  Car,  $.  an  agricultural  sledge. 

Groundrn,  part,  past;  of  e.  to  grind.     In  accordance  with 

the  usual  custom  of  adding  en  to  the  end  of  verbs.    The 

old  form  ;  witness  Wiclif,  and  our  earlier  writers. 

Or  groundrn  litarge  eke  on  the  porphurie. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  16243. 

Ground- Isaac,  s.  the  yellow  wren.     Silvia  trochilus. 
Growth,  s.  the  bottoms  of  beer,  or  sediment  of  any  kind 
of   liquid.     Teut.  grauwt,   condimentum  cerevisise.     A. 
Sax.  C.  Brit,  grut,  faex.     Isl.  grotti ;   Teut.  gruet,  fcex. 
Promp.   Parv.  grut,  liraus ;   grotcte,  stranamellum. 
The  toun  dykes  on  every  syde, 
de 


They  wer  deep  and  fulwyde, 

Pul  off  grnt,  no  man  myehte  swymme. 

K.  Cokr  dk  Lion,  v.  4339. 

Grubby,  adj.  testy,  ill-tempered,  peevish.     (See  remarks 

under  Stubby.) 
Grund,  Grunden,  part,  past ;    of  v.  to  grind.     A.  Sax. 

grindan,  molere.     Lyndsay,  Chaucer. 

Shod  wele  with  yren  and  stele, 
And  also  grunden  wonder  wele. 

Ywainn  and  Gavin,  v.  R7R. 
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Grunsh,  v.  to  bite  strongly,  gnash  the  teeth.  This  must  be 
referred  to  Cransh.      Tent,  fchrantsen,  dentibus  frangere. 

Grunt,  v.  try,  endeavour.  Ex.  "  Grunt  at  it."  As 
though  the  speaker  had  said,  "  another  grunt,"  that 
is,  through  the  effort,  "k  and  then  it  will  be  done." 
Though  the  sense  this  phrase  has,  is  of  ancient  standing, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  low  metaphorical  form 
of  speech,  taken  from  those  inharmonious  quadrupeds 
who  usually  supply  a  comparison  for  what  excites  dis- 
gust. Vox  a  sono  ficta.  Teut.  grunnm ;  A.  Sax. 
grunan  ;   Ital.  grugnar?  ;    Fr.  groigner,  grunnire. 

Gudgeons,  $.  a  pin.  or  screw  of  an  axis  to  a  windlass : 
a  miners  word  which  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly.  In 
Derbyshire,  it  means  a  piece  of  wood  us*h1  for  roofing. 

Gulschino,  Gt'LsrHv,  adj.  addicted  to  drinking,  greedy 
of  drink  This  word  which  originally  signified  glut- 
tonous, has  been  changed  in  later  times  in  its  passage 
to  us.  (See  Nares.  sub  Gvlrk.)  It  is  found  in  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  dramatic  writers.  Tent,  gnhigh. 
gulosus. 

Gumption,  *.  intellect,  strength  of  mind.  Ex.  "A  man 
of  gumption"  This  word  has  been  declared  correct  by 
two  glossarial  writers,  and  may  consequently  l>e  con- 
sidered deserving  general  adoption  ;  few  perhaps  would 
deem  it  entitled  to  currency  on  the  score  of  euphony : 
let  it  stand  on  its  etymology  then.  M.  Goth,  gaumian, 
percipere. 

Gun,  son  of  a,  phr.  Richardson  says  that  kunde  in  Per- 
sian has  among  i  t  -  various  significations  that  of  a  woman ; 
and  the  Gr.  Vvvn%  Irish,  gean  mulier,  if  they  have  any 
connexion  with  this  phraae  make  it  intelligible :  by 
metonymy  is  it  deduced  from  Isl.  and  Germ,  gun,  vir f. 

Guroeons,  8.  a  coarse  meal  used  in  feeding  pigs,  ex- 
tracted from  wheat.  The  first  form  is  Sharps ;  from 
them  is  obtained  Gvrgeoru ;  from  them,  Bran,  and  lastly 
Flour.     Fr.  escouraeon. 
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Guth,  t.  a  girth. 

Guth,  «.  to  girth.  Ex.  "  Guth  up  the  hoe  tight."  By 
syncope  for  girth.  Teut.  gurten ;  Swed.  giorda  ;  Belg. 
garden ;  Dan.  gjorde ;  Isl.  girda ;  A.  Sax.  gyrdan, 
cingere. 

Gwain,  Gwekn,  part,  going. 

Gwon,  part,  past  of  go.  Tho  insertion  of  a  to  into  this 
word  is  very  general  among  the  vulgar:  and  the  same 
practice  exists  with  regard  to  many  other  words  ter- 
minating in  one;  thus  for  bone  they  say  btcon,  for 
stone,  sttcon,  &c,  &c.  This  is  by  no  means  a  modern 
innovation,  or  a  capricious  method  of  pronunciation, 
such  an  epenthetical  practice  existing  some  centurion 
back,  as  our  early  poets'  will  shew. 

Then  commandyd  Sir  Amadas  anon 
A  mon  to  loke  or  thci  gwon. 

Sir  Anapa*,  v.  60. 

When  he  thoght  on  his  londes  brode, 
Hii  cartels,  his  towres  wher  leyd  to  weyd, 
How  all  was  gwon  and  tvnt. 

id.  v.  364. 

Thus  the  hare  is  gwon  her  gate. 

The  Hunttgng  of  the  Hare,  v.  262. 
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By  practice  immemorial  this  letter 
is  silent  in  all  those  words  where 
by  universal  custom  it  is  sounded ; 
and  is  pronounced  in  all  those  words 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  heard.  Its 
incorrect  absence  or  presence  is  a 
pretty  fair  indication  of  the  speaker 
being  a  Shropshire  person.  Our  countrymen  invariably 
slip  it  in  the  name  of  their  county,  and  talk  of  Srop- 
skire.  A  stranger  may  readily  discover  whether  he 
is  addressing  a  native  Salopian  by  marking  how  he 
speaks  the  name  of  his  own  county. 
H,  is  sometimes  inserted,  in  words,  by  Epenthesis,  as 
frahm,  for  frame :  lahm  for  lame,  &c.  But  in  such 
instances  the  final  vowel  is  lost.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broadstone,  where  language  partakes  much  of  a 
Doric  dialect,  we  hear  icheoy  for  way,  &c.  It  occa- 
sionally usurps  the  sound  of  te ;  as  "  the  wood  of  my 
cloak,1'  "  a  whoarn''  for  at  home :  childwood,  for  child- 
hood :  neighbourwoody  for  neighbourhood,  &c. 
Hack,  v.  1.  to  cut  small,  chop.  Ex.  '■''Hacked  and 
browed.""1  Chaucer,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay.  S.  Goth.  Swed. 
hacka,  caedere.  Teut.  Belg.  Germ,  hacken ;  A.  Sax. 
haccan  ;  Alam.  hacchen  ;  Fr.  hacker ;  It.  acciare,  con- 
cidere.     Promp.   Parv.   hackyn,   sectulo. 
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A  warrior  tumbled  in  his  blood  we  saw, 

His  amies  though  dustie,  bloodie,  hackt  and  rent. 

Fairfax's  Taeto,  viii.  52. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack 'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt  ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded. 

Richard  II.  i.  2. 

2.  to  stammer,  speak  hesitatingly.  Ex.  M  Hack*  and 
hammer  at  his  words."  Teut.  kackelen;  S.  Goth,  hacka; 
C.   Brit,  haccio,  balbutire. 

Hacker,  $.  Such  an  axe  as  is  usually  taken  to  cut  up 
cordwood :  it  is  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 
weight,  almost  straight,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 
It  differs  from  a  " Brumhook"  says  my  informant,  as 
that  "  comes  uv  a  cruk,  is  thicker  like,  and  innod 
nigh  so    brode."     Teut.  kacke,  socuris. 

IIvki.k,  v.  to  cover  a  mow  of  wheat  by  placing  two 
•heaves  at  the  top  with  the  ears  downwards ;  by 
spreading  them  round  those  which  are  upright,  and 
fastening  the  tvvo  exterior  sheaves  together,  the  mow 
is  protected  from  wet. 

Hacklkrm,  «.  those  sheaves  which  cover  a  mow.  A. 
Sax.  hactla,  chlamys.  We  also  hear  among  fishermen 
of  "a  cock's  hackle"  one  of  those  feathers  which  clot  In 
his  neck. 

Haddkn,  per/,  of  t.  to  have.     The  old  form,  as  used  by 

Wicklif,   Chaucer,  and  our  early  writers. 

For  catel  hodden  they  ynough  and  rent. 

Cant.  Tale*,  v.  376. 

Hadland,    s.   headland,    that   part   of   a   ploughed   field 

which   runs  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  butts. 

Verel.  in  Indie,  haufud;    A.  Sax.  heafod,  caput.  Hate- 

delondy    (Rennet's    Gloss.)       A.    Sax.    Aafud-land,    pro- 

montorium.     Item   una   pecia  terra;  jacet   ibidem    cum 

Havedelonds,    et   jacet   pro    duabus    acris    et    dimidia. 

id.  p.  333. 

Now  plough  up  thy  headland,  or  delve  it  with  spade 
Where  otherwise  profit  but  little  is  made. 

Tusskr's  Huthandry,  p.  51. 
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Hagg,  s.  1.  a  wood.  2.  that  part  of  a  coppice  set 
out  for  falling.  A.  Sax.  haga,  agellus.  Isl.  hagi, 
pascua.  Swed.  have,  locus  pascuus  circumseptus.  In 
Domesday  we  read  kt  In  Gildeford  habet  Rex  Willel- 
mus  lxxv.  kayos."  Properly,  it  is  according  to  its 
etymology,  a  house  enclosed  by  a  fence,  from  Germ. 
haven,  sepire :  thence  the  term  received  a  more  ex- 
tended signification,  and  was  applied  to  any  enclosure 
or  woodland :  Germ,  hap,  nemus.  Lat.  Barb.  haja. 
haiis  seu  sepibus  septa.  The  French  called  that  part 
of  a  forest  a  Haie  which  was  bounded  by  a  fence 
or  hedge,  to  enclose  game.  (See  Du  Cange.)  In  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  Haxas  chiefly  occur  in  Worces- 
tershire, Herefordshire,  Cheshire  and  Shropshire.  In 
tli.-  last  county  iii.  Haioe  firmm  are  noticed  at  Lege, 
that  is  Langley.  At  Clone,  (Gun,)  are  iii.  Haia.  At 
Wrdine,  or  Wortken  is  a  wood  with  iiii.  Haim  At 
Cortune  is  a  Haia  "  capreolis  capiendis."  And  in  the 
land  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer  at  Lingham  are  iii.  Haite 
44  capreolis  capiendis."  Beasts  were  caught  by  driving 
them  into  a  hedged  or  paled  part  of  a  wood  or  forest, 
as  elephants  are  in  India,  or  deer  in  North  America. 
Hence  the  Hay  near  Coalport  in  Shropshire.  See 
Spelman  sub  Haya,  and  Ellis's  Introduction  to  Domes- 
day Book,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  They  also  termed  the  en- 
trenchments made  by  bushes  and  thickets  hayes,  for 
we  read  in  Froissart,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  o£  Poicters,  "  ont  pris  le  long 
du  ehemin,  fortifii  duremeitt  de  hayes  et  de  buissons,  et 
ont  vestu   telle  haye  (Tune  part  de  lews  Archers.'''' 

This  said,  he  led  me  over  holts  and  hags, 

Fairfax's  Tcusto,  viii.  41. 

Hagg,  Haggle,  v.     1.    to  endeavour  to  lower  a  persons 

price,  to  wrangle.      Ex.    M  After   a   dhel   o"*  haggling." 

Fris.  hagghen,  rixari ;   Fr.  harceler,  Cotg.     2.  to  cut  ir- 
regularly'.     Ex.  "The  joint's  haggled." 
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H  ago-work,  t.  work  taken  by  the  piece.      Ex.  M  On  by 

.the  ha* hi."  Evidently  referable  to  the  preceding,  at  a 
portion  set  apart.  Verel.  in  Indie,  haga,  and  S.  Goth. 
haga,  disponere. 

II  Mil",  t.  the  woodpecker.     Picus  viridis. 

Hair,  v.  to  air :  according  to  our  custom  of  adding  the 
aspirate.  Thus,  we  hear  a  servant  say,  "  the  linen  is 
not  haired  T  "the  sheets  want  hairing":  and  to  take 
the  chill  from  beer  is  usually  denoted  by  the  phrase, 
"tak  the  hair  off  the  drink";  "Its  coud,  jist  out  o' 
the  cellar,  yoden  (you  hadden)  better  tak  the  yare  off 
it. 

Had:.  Hail.  r.  to  draw.  This  word  is  routined  to  the 
liver  side,  and  chiefly  applied  to  men  or  horses  draw- 
ing small  or  large  craft  on  the  Severn  against  tho 
stream.  (See  Bow-haler.)  Isl.  Swed.  hala  ;  Belg.  halm  ; 
IV.  haler,  trahere. 

(Jurin  inr  ruinpcrc  nautkiun  K-UiiHina, 
Nee  clamor  valet  httlcyariorutn. 

Mart.  Epig.  iv.  64. 
They  act  ten  mast,  and  hiikn  Haile. 

Kvnc.  Alisaundkr,  ▼.  W2. 

Ant- res  into  achip  they  hiilith. 

id.  v.  Ulti 

It  i»  nut  comely  to  he  hated  to  the  earth 
Like  high-fed  jades  upon  a  tilting  day. 

Ford's  Lover'*  Melancholy. 

Halk-htrainkd,  adj.  an  epitln  t  nt.  inptuously  applied 
to  one  who  is  deficient  of  understanding.  Ex.  "  .  I  half 
strained  fool." 

Haly  day,  *.  holy  day.  Tho  old  word,  alike  in  deriva- 
tion and  authority.  A.  Sax.  halig-dag  ;  Franc,  heilag  ; 
Swed.  helig  ;  Germ.  Belg.  heilig  ;  Dan.  hettig  ;  Isl.  hei- 
lagr,  sanctus.  Verel.  in  Indie,  heilagt,  sacrorum  per- 
actio. 

For  thei  holden  nat  here  halydayet  an  holy  churche  techeth. 

P.  Ploi'hman,  148. 

Eche  halyday  to  huyre.  id.  159. 
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Hames,  Homes,  $.  two  curving  pieces  of  wood  which  clip 
a  horsed  collar.  Celt.  C.  Brit,  camm,  curvus,  quia  col- 
lum  equi  ambit  tanquam  eollare.  Sorab.  iommet ;  Germ. 
kummet,  jugum  equorum.     Isl.  hamur,  induviae. 

Hampton  ;  in  composition  with  some  preceding  word,  and 
signifies  the  village  of  the  hamlet,  town  or  house  of 
the  hamlet,  ham-ton ;  from  the  A.  Sax.  /"////.  domus, 
prsedium,  villa ;  and  tun,  septum  quodvis.  Thus  we 
have  Brook  Hampton  ;  Welsh  Hampton  ;  Fell  Hamp- 
ton, &c. 

Han,  v.  to  have  :  pres.  and  per/.  Ex.  "  Han  "e  bin  aater 
the  bweast  yit."     Germ.  Swed.  han,  habere. 

Ye  han   ete  on    the  erthe,   and  in   youru   leccheries  ye   Aon 
norisched  your  hertis. 

Wiclif's  New  Testament,  James  ch.  v. 

What  yit  Aon   we  nede   to    witnessis?    lo  now  ye  Aan  herd 
blasfemye.  id.  Matt.  ch.  xxvi.  and  1  Corynth.  ch.  ix. 

He  wenden  Aan  buen  kynges  and  seiden  so  in  sawc. 

Ritson's  And.  Sonet,  p.  6. 

Handy,'  adj.  ready,  expert.  Ex.  "  A  handy  lad."  "  Things 
lie  handy."  A  cow  is  handy  with  her  horn,  if  she  is 
disposed  to  use  it  unkindly.     A.  Sax.  handlunga,  praesto. 

•  Swed.  handlag ;  Teut.  be-hendigh,  manu  promptus ; 
Belg.  handelbaar,  handiyh,  commodus.  Verel.  in  Indie. 
handrif. 

Handlass,  a.  1.  a  handle  of  a  windlass.  2.  a  small  wind- 
lass. Isl.  handku,  funis  simplex  in  altera  manu  aucu- 
pis!  Teut.  Swed.  hand,  manus,  Teut.  Swed.  last,  pon- 
dus ;  Dan.  handler  ;  A.  Sax.  handle,  manubrium  ;  Germ. 
hatuU&istung,  opitulatio. 

Handstaff,  s.  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail  which  is  held 
in  the  hand. 

Handstrike,  *.  a  strong  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  lever 
to  a  -windlass.  Verel.  in  Indie,  handatyrkia,  manuum 
robore  per  funem  in  sublime  se  tollere. 

Hanna,   Hannod,  v.  have  not. 
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Ham,  v.  they  have  not.      Genii,  bant,  habent. 

Harden,  e.  to  air,  as  clothes,  which  being  damp,  be- 
come stiff  and  hard,  as  it  were,  by  exposure  to  the  fire. 
Teut.  herdsten,  torrere  ?  Isl.  herda  ;  A.  Sax.  heardian ; 
Swed.  Aarda,  indurare.  A  Shropshire  person  would  dis- 
pense with  these  derivations  and  declare  the  word  was 
merely  by  prosthesis  for  airden,  quasi,  air  them ;  and 
seeing  that  we  make  such  strange  work  always  with 
the  aspirates,  the  criticism  may  not  be  unjust. 

Harnish,  t.  to  harness. 

He  dude  quyk  harnetche  hors. 

Ky.no  A  i.i i  u  nder,  v.  4706. 

Harnish,  $.  harness.  We  follow  the  ancient  orthoepy 
here,  though  the  word  receives  from  us  a  secondary 
meaning.  Originally  it  meant  heavy  armour,  made  of 
iron  or  steel:  we  now  apply  the  word  solely  to  horse 
harness.  Germ,  harnisch,  gravis  armatura,  Swed.  har- 
nesh,  thorax  ferrous.  Lat.  Barb,  harnatcha  ;  Fr.  harnois. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  herneskia,  lorica. 

Harkast,  s.  harvest.  Ex.  "At  the  back  o1  quern  har- 
rattr  A  permutation  very  unusual.  A.  Sax.  Germ. 
harvest ;   Belg.  herfst,  inessis. 

Harrast,  r.  to  do  harvest  work.  Ex.  "  My  mon's  gwun 
a  harrasting.'" 

Harriman,  $.  a  lizard ;   a  newt. 

Harslet,  Haslet,  $.    the  race,  liver,   &c.  of  pigs.     Ex. 

M  Dineden  off  a  pig's  haslet"     Teut.  harst,  spina  porci. 

Verel.  in   Indio.  halsa,  fasciculus.      Palsgrave ;   haslet  of 

a  hogge.     Fr.  hasteral,   a  hog's  haslet.     Cotgr. 

"The  intrals  of  hogges  are  good  (I  thinke  hec  mcaneth  that 
whiche  wee  coramonlye  call  hogges  hartelet." 

Purfootk's  Dictionarie,  sub  Urn. 

Hasp,  v.  to  fasten,  join  together.     A.  Sax.  hapeian,  ob- 

serare,  which  verb  is  referred  by  Wachter  to  A.  Sax. 

htebban,  tenere. 

So  harde  hath  averyce  hatped  hem  to  gederes. 

P.  Plouhman,  22. 
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Hahp,  s.  a  clasp  which  folds  by  a  hinge  over  a  box 
or  door.  It  is  a  good  old  word,  whether  used  verbally 
or  substantively.  S.  Goth.  Dan.  hcupe ;  Teut.  Swed. 
Belg.  hespe  ;  Isl.  haspa  ;  C.  Brit.  he$pm.  A.  Sax.  hay*, 
fibula.  In  the  West  of  England  they  yet  generally 
use  the  A.  Sax.  synonym. 

And  undernethe  is  an  fuurp, 
Schet  with  a  stapyl  and  a  clatspc. 

R.  Coee  he  Lion,  v.  4063. 

Habtener,  HAtfTELBR,  s.  a  piece  of  kitchen  furniture  made 
of  wood  and  lined  with  tin,  or  occasionally  made  of 
tin  exclusively,  used  for  reflecting  the  heat  upon  meat 
that  is  roasting.  Promp.  Parv.  Roster  or  Hosteler, 
assator. 

Hatbat,  g.  the  common  bat,  so  named  probably  from 
boys  throwing  their  hats  up  to  catch  them.     Vespertilio. 

Haud,  Hood,  v.  I.  to  hold.  Ex.  "  Tak  haud  on  it." 
"Han  he  got  houd  o1  the  rop!"  Teut.  Belg.  haudett, 
houdeii,  tenero.  2.  a  term  of  salutation.  Ex.  "  How 
does  it  houd  you  V*     Teut.  houden,  gerere. 

Hai  nteden,  r.  the  old   fonn  of  the  imperfect   plural  :   to 

haunt,  follow. 

Of  yonge  folk,  that  hauntedrn  fblie. 

Cant.  Tak*,  v.  12396. 

Haave,  v.  to  lift,  throw.  Ex.  "1*11  haave  a  stwon  at  your 
yed.""'  M.  Goth,  hafgan  ;  A.  Sax.  he/an;  Teut.  heffm  ; 
Swed.  ha/tea  ;  Verel.  in  Indie,  hefa,  levare.  (See  Heft) 
Eng.  heave. 

Haver,  $.  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  barn  door  which 
commonly  falls  in  by   a  slide.     2.    a  hurdle. 

Haw,  inter},  a  waggoner's  address  to  his  horses  when 
he   wishes   them  to   come  towards   him. 

Hawed,  part,  past;  when  oats  are  well  headed,  having 
shot  their  heads  from  the  stem,  and  begun  to  swell  and 
ripen,  they  are  said  to  be  hatced.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  any  other  kind  of  grain,  which  will  shew  how 
carefully  it  has  kept  to  its  original  signification.      Teut. 
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fuiuwe,  tunica,  sive  calyx  :  hauer,  avena ;  houden,  tspicani 

proferre.      Genu,   heben,  capere  de  fructibus.      Scherz. 

Gloss. 
Hawk,   t.   to   expectorate,    clear   the    throat.     C.  Brit. 

hoehio ;    Teut.   Germ,  hauchen ;    Swed.  harskna ;    Dan. 

harder,  screare.     Shakspeare. 
Hawk,  s.  the  berries  of  the  haw-thorn.     Ex.  "  Heps  and 

iotas. "     A.  Sax.  hagan ;   Brit.  Corn,  kogan,  mora  sentis. 

Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  6*41. 

Anionges  hoggea,  that  have  hawea  at  willc. 

P.  Plouhm  k». 

H  ayrjef,  $.  a  pernicious  weed  which  has  very  small  seeds ; 
from  their  minuteness,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  grain  in  winnowing  it. 

If  you  stamp  Hariffe  a  little,  and  lay  it  in  faire  springe  water 
for  the  space  of  24  noures,  and  then  wash  any  sore  or  scabby 
place  therewith,  it  will  heal  it  wonderfully. 

Lupton's  Notable  Things,  p.  46. 

Head,  to  drive  a,  phr.  A  phrase  confined  to  miners, 
and  lime-workers ;  it  signifies  the  act  of  making  a 
passage  into  "the  body  of  the  work." 

Head  out,  v.  synonymous  with  "to  crap  out":  to  come 
to  the  head  or  surface. 

Headdihh,  adj.  When  aftermath  begins  to  grow,  the 
farmers  say  it  is  quite  headdiah.  (See  Eddish,)  which  is 
the  proper  term. 

He  ado  rove,  «.  aftermath.  Sometimes  called  headgrotc, 
headgrowth.  These  terms  must  be  referred  to  A.  Sax. 
edisc,  vivarium. 

Heafer,  *.  a  heifer.  We  here  retain  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  correspondent  A.  Sax.  keahfor,  juvenca. 

Healthful,  adj.  in  sound  health. 

Hearten,  v.  to  animate,  encourage.  Ex.  '■'•Hearten  him 
on  his  journey.""  Teut.  herten,  animare.  (See  CraVen 
Gloss.)     Palsgrave,  harten,   to  embolden. 

Heartwell,  adj.  in  good  spirits;  and  the  reverse  heart- 
sick, melancholy,  low. 
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Heeling,   Hilling,    t.    the  cover  or   binding  of  a   book. 

De  Rome,    De  Seuil,    Roger  Payne,  and  Charles  Lewis, 

who  by   skill  and  taste   eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in 

Bibliopegistic  art,  have  given   the  world    no  term   half 

so  appropriate.      Were  it  not  for  provincial  bookbinders, 

(imperitum  pecus)  the  word  would  be  lost.     Dan.  hylle, 

cooperculum.     Pkomp.  Parv.  hillinge,  of  what  thinge  it 

be :  cooptura.     Palsgrave,  hyllintf,   a  coueryng,  couver- 

ture.      In    Northamptonshire  killing  signifies  a  coverlid 

to  a  bed. 

That  nowthcr  one  hede,  ne  on  hare,  hillynge  it  hade. 

Atvntyrs  of  Arthurr,  ix.  96. 

Your  hyllynge*  with  furres  of  armyne. 

The  Squyr  of  l*w  Degre,  v.  839. 

Heel  of  the  loaf,  phr.  the   last  top  and   bottom  crust 

of  a  loaf. 

Heft,  $.   a  heavy  weight.      Ex.  "Too  great  a  heft  to  lift." 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides  with  violent  hefts. 

Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1 . 

How  shall  my  prince  and  uncle  now  sustain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  heljH-)  so  great  a  hefl. 

Harrington's  Ariosto,  xliii.  \CA. 

Heft,  v.  to  lift.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hefa  ,  Teut.  IMg. 
heffen ;  Swed.  S.  Goth,  hafira;  A.  Sax.  he/an,  levare. 
I  si.  he/,  tollere. 

With  his  lyft  hand  he  hef  his  gysarme. 

KYNO  AlISAI'NDKR,  v.  2297. 

Heit,  inter j.  an  address  to  a  horse  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  go  from  you  :  never  applied  to  the  leader. 
Persian,   heita,   come   hither.    Isl.   heiti,    vocare. 

This  carter  smote  and  cryde  as  he  were  wode, 
Heit  Scot,  heit  Brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  nones? 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  712-5  and  v.  714,1. 

Heick,   Hike,  v.  to  cast,   to  throw  on. 

With  velvet  hats  heicht  on  thair  heidis. 

Pinkkrton's  Scottish  Poems,  p.  327. 

Heit,  Hoit,  v.  to  throw  up.  Ex.  "  Hoit  it  up.""  What- 
ever  may    be    the    origin    of  this  verb,   and    I  confess 
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myself  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it,  it  has  evidently 
given  birth  to  the  more  generally  received  vulgarism 
of  "a  hoity-toity  dame."     A.   Sax.  keah,  altus? 

Hbkel,  v.  to  comb  hemp.  Teut.  Belg.  hehelen ;  Swed. 
kacHa,  pectere  linum.  Hatchel,  Ash,  Dyndsay.  Pals- 
grave ;  ketckell  for  flaxe,  serant. 

Hele,  Hiix,  v.  to  cover.  Ex.  "  Hill  "em  o'er  or  theyM 
be  frost  ketchen."  Here  is  an  excellent  word  retained 
solely  by  the  lower  orders  ;  we  should  have  spoken  in 
closer  analogy  with  our  language  if  like  them  we  had 
not  wandered  to  the  French  for  a  term  to  express  our 
ideas.  8.  Goth,  hylia  ;  M.  Goth,  huloan ;  Franc.  Ala- 
man.  C.  Brit,  hulio  ;  A.  Sax.  helan,  tegere ;  Teut.  Belg. 
helm.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hylioy  oelare;  Swed.  holia,  ve- 
lare.     Helled,  Pet.  Langtoft's  Chron. 

Menye  of  the  bryddes 
Hudden  and  Keleden  durnclirhc  here  egges. 

P.  Plouhm  an,  22.3. 

And  yt  hu»  hou*  be  unhekde. 

id.  337. 
Y-iuoled  wel  with  aelkyn  webbe. 

Kyno  Alisaunder,  t.  278. 

As  enowgh  lygges  on  the  mountaynoa, 

Be-Mjfd  were  hylles  and  playnes 

With  hawberk  bryghte  and  holmes  clere. 

K.  Con  de  Liow,  v.  oA8<». 

In  the  pavyloun  he  fond  a  bed  of  prys, 
Iheled  with  purple  bys. 

Lai7NFAt.,  v.  284. 
The  hannes  that  se  have  hent, 
Now  may  xe  hele  and  hide. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  22. 
Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hele. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  6632. 

Helve,  ».  the  handle  of  an  axe,  most  commonly  Hilve. 

A.  Sax.  keif;    Teut.  Germ,   helve,    manubrium   securis. 

Ray. 
Heps,  s.  the  berries  from  the  common  brier.    Palsgrave ; 

heppe  bery  of  eglantyne,  cornille.      A.   Sax.  heap,    cy- 
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nosbati  bacca.  "  Fie  upon  heps  (quoth  the  fox)  be- 
cause he  could   not   reach  them.*'     Ray. 

Hbouw,  v.  to  hew,  cut.  Ex.  "  Hacking  and  keouttinp.""1 
Our  method  of  pronouncing  eve  is  peculiar,  both  in 
this  and  several  words  of  like  termination.  Ou  is  in- 
serted before  etc,  so  that  the  syllable  obtains  the 
sound  of  vfoic.  This  kind  of  utterance  has  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  period,  as  our  Earlier  Metrical  Ro- 
mances shew,  and  the  pronunciation  seems  borne  out 
by  the  several  languages  to  which  we  claim  affinity. 
Teut.  Belg.  houxcen,  csesim  ferire.    Germ,  hauen,  ctedere. 

Her,  prou.    he,  or  him.      The   masculine   and   feminine 

pronouns    are    constantly    transposed    by    the     vulgar. 

Thus  a  poor  woman  in  describing  the  infirm   state   of 

her  husband,  says,  "  Her  is  meety  lahm."     And,  verily, 

if  sanction   be  required  for   this  personal  offence,  read 

it  in  Maister  Skelton  : 

What  uy  ye  of  the  Scottish  Kymj 

That  is  another  thing 

ll<    is  hut  an  yonglvm; 

A  tall  worthy  stripfynK 

Her  in  a  whispring  and  a  whiplyng. 

Wliy  come  ye  not  to  Court. 

Herds,    *.    dressed    flax,    or   hemp.       Teut.    Kerde,    fibra 

lini.     A.   Sax.   heordan,  stupee.       Palsgrave;    heerde*    of 

hempe,  estoupes.     Tow,  or  hyrdes.      Minsheu. 

And  »yk  and  ter,  als  haiff  thai  tane ; 
And  lynt  and  herds  and  brymstane. 

Thk  Bruce,  xvii.  v.  C12. 

Thaire  hurdit  thaire  ankers 
Hanged  thai  on  here. 

Minot's  Poem*,  p.  40. 

That  not  of  hempe  nc  heerdw  was. 

Rom  aunt  of  the  Rose,  v.  1283. 

"  Now  that  part  (of  the  flax)  which  is  utmost,  and  next  to  the 
pill  or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  kurdt." 

Holland's  Pliny. 

Hrrrin,  *.  urine.     Germ,  harn ;  Gr.  ovpov,  lotium. 
Hether,  «.   an    adder.      (See  under  Edder.) 
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Hrthering,  $.  a  pliant  twig  about  six  feet  long,  chi.H\ 
employed  at  the  top  of  newly  laid  down  hedges  to 
keep  under  the  loose  and  straggling  shoots.  A.  Sax. 
keatkerian,   cohibere. 

Heyment,  s.  a  boundary,  or  fence.  In  looking  accident- 
ally through  an  old  account-book  of  ecclesiastical  ex- 
penditure for  the  parish  of  Smetheot,  co.  Salop,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  found  the  following  item :  to  Paid  for 
Mending  the  Heyment"  &c.  It  was  not  until  tin* 
year,  1838,  that  I  was  able  to  ascertain  what  this 
very  local  word  denoted.  My  informant  says  that  tin- 
hedge  which  encircles  part  of  the  Church  Yard  still 
bears  this  name,  and  very  properly  too:  from  the  A 
Sax.  heap,  sepes. 

Hide,  «.  to  beat.  One  of  the  numberless  verbs  expres- 
sive of  castigation.  Ex.  "Gie  yo  a  good  hiding." 
"Tansel  your  hide."     Isl.  hydi,   flagellare. 

Hye,  High,  v.  to  hasten,  imperatively  used  to  denote 
expedition.  Ex.  u  Hye  thee  and  fatch  "em."  A.  Sax. 
hyyan,   festinare.     Shakspeare. 

To  liym  hyed  all  the  route. 

The  Lvfk  of  IpoMYnow,  v.  2014. 

Go,  hye  seyd,  on  heigheing, 
And  feche  it  hider,  y  pray  the. 

Lay  li  Feeink,  v.  214. 

Highe  thou  to  come  bifore  winter. 

Wicurr's  New  Testament,  2  Timoth.  it. 

She  went  vnto  the  justice  hall, 
As  nut  as  she  could  hye. 

Adam  Bel,  v.  6fl. 

Higler,  $.  a  person  who  goes  to  different  country  mar- 
kets for  the  purpose  of  buying  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  fruit.  Dan.  hyckler,  adulator,  Jun.  Rather  from 
the  A.  Sax.  eacan,  augere,  because  they  sell  for  more 
than  the  first  vendors. 

Hike,  v.  to  toss,  throw.  Ex.  "  Hike  it  over  the  wall."" 
(See  Hrick,  and  Hrit.) 
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Hill,    v.   to  cover,   shield.      Ex.    "  Goa  and  kill   them 
plants."     Promi'.  Parv.  hyllen,   or  coveren. 
Al  yhyled  with  leed. 


Piers  Plouhmax's  Creed. 

>  o 
rso 

Hides  and  heli*  als  hendc. 


Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thv  wings,  o'er-hiWd  witli  snow. 
6ek  Joitson's  Maaque  of  Beauty 


Mikot's  Poem*,  p.  22. 

Hit,  t.  a  heavy  crop.  Ex.  "  A  good  hit  o'  apples," 
or  as  they  say  in  the  Eastern  Counties  a  good  ha  up, 
whether  it  be  of  hops,    or   fruit. 

Hirst,  8.  that  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Severn,  over 
which  the  water  from  the  shallowness  of  the  stream, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  bottom  runs  roughly.  A. 
Sax.  hyrstan,  murmurare. 

Hoard,  *.  a  heap.  Ex.  "  A  hoard  of  apples."  Pals- 
grave ;   horde  or  heape,  monceau. 

Hod,  b.  a  heap,  a  tump  of  potatoes,  which  being  co- 
vered  first  with  short  straw,  and  then  with  soil,  are 
protected  during  the  winter.  Tout,  hoed;  A.  Sax. 
hod,  capitium!     Tout.  Belg.  hoede,  proteetio. 

Hon,  v.  to  place  j>otatoes  in  a  hod  for  protection  from 
frost.     Teat.  Belg.   hoeden,   protegere. 

Hofe,  odj.*\\a\(.  Ex.  "  Hofe  an  oaf:"  usually  "  o/e  an 
oaf,"  and  also  o/e  and  o/e.  for  half  and  half. 

Hogg,  «.  same  as  hodd.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hoep; 
Germ,   hupel ;   Fr.  hopue,  tumulus. 

Hogget,  8.  a  yearling  wether.  C.  Brit,  hopyn,  a  young 
stripling.  Norm.  Fr.  hopetz,  a  young  wether  sheep; 
Kelham.  hoqettiu,  bidens.  Du  Cange,  Lyndsay,  Coles, 
Ash.  Prevalent  in  the  midland  counties.  Palsgrave ; 
hopperell,    a  yong  shepe. 

Hole,  ».  to  undermine ;  a  word  used  by  colliers,  who 
are  better  paid  in  a  coal  pit  for  holing  than  any 
other  work.  A.  Sax.  holian ;  Teut.  Germ,  holen ;  Isl. 
hola ;  Franc,  holon ;  S.  Gotlr.  holka ;  Dan.  huler,  ex- 
cavare.     Promp.  Parv.   holen,    to  make  holes. 
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Hollen,  Hollyn,  s.  tho  common  holly.  A.  Sax.  holm. 
agrifolium.     Ifolin,  Coles,   Lyndsay. 

I  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
Betwecne  an  oke  and  a  green  holien. 

Marriage  qf  Sir  Gawaine. 
Holp,  per/,  of  «.  to  help. 

The  in. in  .inn  rs  tolde  the  peryll  where  they  had  ben  in  and 
how  Saynt  Marke  had  kolpe  them  than  for  that  one  myracle. 

Golden  Legend,  cxxi. 

Hone,  v.  1.  to  long  alter  any  thing,  desire  intensely. 
A  baby  hones  after  the  breast.  This  word  was  ap- 
propriately used  in  the  following  way,  by  a  poor  per- 
son towards  his  rector  who  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  rigorously  exacting  tho  utmost  of  his  tithes : 
"  One  would  think  thee  didst  want  thy  money,  for 
thee*  meetily  hotut  after  it."  The  reproof  of  this  un- 
lettered individual,  fell  without  any  forco  upon  hw 
merciless  ears.  A.  Sax.  hogian  sollicitus  esse.  M. 
Goth,  hungan,  inhiaro  pecuniis.  With  what  extreme 
correctness  was  the  word  applied  !  M.  Goth.  Qaiva 
agav  ist  thaim  hungandam  afar  faihn.  Quam  difficile 
est  iis  qui  inhiant  pecuniis.  2.  to  swell.  Ex.  "  The 
cow's  elder  is  honed"  swollen  and  hard  after  calving; 
Craven  Glossarist  says,  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
hovened :  but  I  suspect  wo  owe  the  term  to  the 
Teut.  huyderen,  turgescere  uberibus  sive  mammis,  ut 
vaccse  fsetui  mature. 

Tom  Piper  hath  hover*  and  puffed  np  cheek*, 
If  cheese  be  to  hoven,  make  Ciw  to  seek  creeks. 

Tosses,  p.  143. 

Hoosisson,  Woosisson,  $.  WooLASTON,  co.  Salop. 
Hope,  per/,  of  v.  to  help.  Ex.  "  He  hope  me  to  get 
it."  Very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow. 
Whether  is  this  a  form  of  the  A.  Sax.  perf.  hulpe, 
from  helfan,  juvare?  Shakspeare  frequently  uses  the 
word. 

Three  times  to-day  I  hope  him  to  his  horse. 

Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
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Hope;  a  termination  to  various  names  of  places  in  the 
county,  which  expresses  according  to  its  original  sig- 
nification, a  recess,  from  the  Isl.  hop,  recessus.  The 
situations  of  Hope  Bowdler,  Hopesay,  Hoptim,  East- 
hope,  MMichope,  Middlehope,  Presthope,  and  Wilderfop*, 
accord  with  this  derivation.  These  places  lie  between 
hills,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  county.  At  a  later 
era,  the  Islandic  word  gave  birth  to  one  of  more 
general  application,  and  what  primarily  signified  merely 
a  remote  or  circumscribed  spot,  grew  into  use  to  de- 
note a  farm,  an  orchard,  a  house.  Teut.  Germ,  ho/, 
villa,  hortus;  A.   Sax.  hope,   domus. 

Hopper,  s.  a  basket  used  by  husbandmen  to  hold  corn 
when  sowing:  curving  in  the  middle  to  fit  the  hip 
upon  which  it  rests.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of 
slang  in  Dunbar's  Complaint. 

With  hoppir  hippis,  and  henches  narrow. 

I'iNKKKIoN.  p.  HO. 

Hopper-trough,  8.  a  box  of  a  mill  into  which  the  grain 

is   put  for  grinding.     C.  Brit,  hoppran,   infundibulum. 

Palsgrave ;    hopper  of  a  myll,  tremye. 

How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  4037. 
And  heng  his  koper  on  hus  hals. 

P.    I'M  H    II  MAS,    131. 

Hopscotch,  a.  a  game  played  by  children,  more  cor- 
rectly named  in  Hallamshire,  Hopscore. 

Houd,  v.  to  hold.  Ex.  "Catch  hond."  "  Houd  yo.M 
"Tak  hode."     Teut.  Belg.  houden,  tenere. 

Hoult,  8.  hold.  Ex.  "  No  hoult  o'  sich  a  chap ;"  re- 
ferable to  the  preceding. 

Hound,  a.  an  epithet  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  per- 
son. Ex.  "  Sich  a  lazy  hound.''''  "  Scamping  hound."" 
"  Worthless  hound."  This  opprobrious  comparison  is 
found  continually  in  Holy  Writ.  David  says  to  Saul 
when  he  had  saved  his  life  at  Engedi,  "  After  whom 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou 

so-a 
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pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea?"  1  Sain.  xxiv. 
14.  So  Mephibosheth,  u  What  is  thy  servant,  that 
thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am." 
2  Sam.  ix.  8.  And  the  same  comparison  of  reproba- 
tion may  be  read  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in 
Eastern  countries  we  should  still  find  the  like  figure 
of  reproach,  applied,  as  it  is  most  freely,  as  the  writer 
of  this  note  can  testify,  by  Mussulmen  to  Christians. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  hund,  canis,  alias  verbum  contumelio- 
sum  in  inimicos.  Thu  hinn  ill i  hundr,  apago  pessime 
Canis.  Germ,  hund,  homo  vilis.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hund- 
keidin,  mere  paganus.  The  Christians,  too,  spoke  with 
no  feelings  of  affection  for  the  heathens  of  former  ages, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  ancient  Romances  of 
Chivalry:  thus  Sir  Bevys  alluding  to  a  Paynim  King's 
daughter  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  sent 
Saracens  to  invite  him  to  her  bower,  exclaims, 

I  wyll  not  ones  stirre  of  thia  grounde, 
To  gpeke  with  an  hethene  hounde: 
Unchristcn  hounde*,  i  rede  you  flee, 
Or  i  your  harte  bloude  shall  se. 

and  afterwards   the   Mahometans   return   the    title   by 

calling  him  "a  Christian  hounde."     See  Ritson's  Met. 

Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  822. 

The   King   of  Tars  applies  the   same   epithet   to    the 

Soudan, 

Hethene  hound  he  doth  the  callc. 

The  Kino  of  Tars,  v.  93. 

O  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  set. 

Henry  V.  ii.  1 . 

Hodsen,  s.  plural  of  house.  Ex.  "  Farm  housen."  Germ. 
hausm,  domus.  S.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  1-1.  Fran.  Alaman. 
C.  Brit.  Swed.  kus ;  Teut.  huys ;  Belg.  huis,  domus. 
Hence  come  to  house.  Isl.  hum;  Germ,  hausen;  A. 
Sax.  husian.  &c.  in  habitationem  recipere :  and  hus- 
band,  Atwbandman,   &c. 
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Housing,  s.    gearing   of    horses.      Isl.   hosa.  caliga?      A. 

Sax.  hose-b*  ndas,  horse-bands. 
Housing-thungs,  s.    a    long    strap    curled    at    the    end, 

which    I    remember    often    to   have   seen   pendant    from 

the   /tames  of  a  horse's  gears.      Is  this  what  is  termed 

in   Northamptonshire  a  thiller  f 
Holt,  s.   a   hold,  or   place  of  safety   for  fish,    under    a 

bank    or    between    the    roots    of  trees.      (See    Hoii/r.) 

The  Scotch  say  "  the   trout  has  hault"  meaning  hold. 

Our  present  term  is  referable  to  the  Teut.  hout,  lignum. 
Holt,  v.  to  grasp,  seize.    Ex.  "Tak  hout  on  his  hond." 

Teut.    houden,  tenere. 

Howes,   s.   berries  on  the   hawthorn.      (See   Haw.) 

They  eate  nothyng  that  came  of  corne. 
But  beryes,  and  hour*  of  the  thorae 
Amonge  the  holtcs  bare. 

Sir  Isknbras,  v.  167. 

Mi  i tin.    -.   a  small   iron  study;   a  blacksmith's  term. 
Huk.    r.   ptrf.    of  heick.      Ex.    "He   huck  it   up,"  that 
is,  threw  or   tossed  it   up.     C.    Brit,   uch,   supra. 
Hud,  v.  to  place  or  collect  in  small  heaps.     Ex.  "  Ihuld- 
ing  up  fitches.""1     Germ,  hudeln,   vexare  (    It  has   much 
the  same  meaning  as  huddle.     "  Huddling  jest  upon  jest." 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
Hi  Dg,  8.  small   heaps.     Ex.    "Hud*  of  fitches." 
Huff,  a.  a  pet.     Ex.  "  Gone  away  in  a  huff." 
Hupp,  v.   to    put   out   of  humour.       Ex.    "Now    you've 
huffd  him."     A.   Sax.  heofan,   elevare.      Isl.  y/az,  irri- 
tate.    Verel.  in   Indie,  yfer,  superbire.     Femmee    a    la 
grando  gorre,  huffing  or  flaunting  wenches.     Cotgr. 

Now  huffing  sir,  what's  your  name. 

The  Beggar  a  Bush. 

Huk  or  by  Cruk,  phr.  Hook  or  by  Crook.  In  the 
Schole  House  of  women  we  meet  with  another  differ- 
ence of  orthography,  "  huch  or  cruch." 

Hulk,  v.  to  loiter,  or  idle  about.  May  not  this  be, 
as   it  were   by  aphaeresis,   for  skulk.     It  is   used  con- 
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temptuously :  hulking  about,  that  is  so  indolent  and 
lazy  that  such  an  individual  seems  unable  to  wear  his 
life  away. 

Hulky,  adj.  heavy,  stupid.     Ex.  "  A  hulky  fellow." 

Hull,  «.  a  shell,  or  sheath.  Ex.  "  Pea-Atttft."  Verel. 
in  Indie,  hulda,  protectio.  Isl.  Germ,  hulle,  velum. 
Swed.  hull,  outicula.  Teut.  hulsche,  folliculus.  Pals- 
grave ;  hull  of  a  bean  or  pea,  escose ;  all  of  which 
have  emanated  from 

Hull,  «.  1.  to  shell,  or  divest  of  its  covering:  by  me- 
tonymy, Verel.  in  Indie,  hulda ;  M.  Goth,  hulgan ; 
Franc,  hulen ;  Germ.  Teut.  hullm ;  C.  Brit,  hylio ; 
Swed.  hiija ;  Belg.  hulzm,  tegore,  operire.  2.  to  throw, 
cast.  Ex.  "Hull  it  at  him."  This  must  be  a  verb 
of  entirely  arbitrary  adoption,  as  no  correspondent  one 
occurs  in  those  cognate  languages  which  sanction  the 
obsolete  expressions  in  our  own. 

Hillock,  s.  for  hillock. 

Hum  buz,  $.  the  cockchafer :  Melalontha  vulgaris. 

Huroh,  Hurchkn,  «.  to  keep  close  together.  Ex.  "  Hm- 
chmen  clos  up  i  tK  chimlay  cornel."  Prom  p.  Parv. 
hurchenen  togeder. 

Hurst;  a  termination  to  several  names  of  places  in  the 
county,  as  Lee  BrockAurrf,  BrockAur**  Castle,  Lily- 
hurst,  SillenAurrf,  Coh-Hurst  Wood,  HoWyhurst,  Hazlo- 
hurst,  &c.  Anciently  written  hyrst.  It  signifies  a 
w(K)dy  place,  and  sometimes  where  the  trees  grow  but 
low,  and  not  so  high  as  in  other  places,  by  reason 
of  the  badness  of  the  soil:  as  Stonyhurst,  Sandhurst, 
&c.  The  Hursts  abound  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Germ. 
Teut.  horst;  A.  Sax.  hurst;  Lat.  Barb,  hursta,  sylva; 
Teut.  horst,  virgultum. 

Hurryeul,  adj.  rapid,  hasty.  Ex.  "  He  was  very  hurry- 
ful  and  could  not  wait.""     Munslow. 

H'uspil,  d.  to  disorder,  destroy,  put  to  inconvenience, 
knock  about.    Ex.  "  We  'en  bin  sadly  huspilled"   "  Bin- 
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nod  a  gween  to  be  husptfd  a  thatfns."  Promp. 
Parv.  hugpelyn,  or  spoylen.  Fr.  houspiUer  to  tug, 
touse,  ruffle,  &c.  Cotg.  HoussepUler,  maltraiter,  vexer. 
Roquefort  Gloss,  de  la  Langue  Romane.  "  II  Ta  hous- 
pille  rudement.*"  Richelet.  It  has  the  same  origin 
says  Menage  as  gaipiUer,-  by  the  mutation  of  g  into  A, 
and  a  into  ou.  This  comes  close  to  the  A.  Sax. 
gespillan,  dissipare.  Germ,  terspillen;  Teut.  spillen, 
dilapidare.     Isl.  spilli  depravare.      C.  Brit,  ytpeilio. 
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is  constantly  changed  into  ey  espe- 
cially if  it  be  followed  by  gh:  for 
instance,  we  hear  of  "a  leyt  neet" 
for  a  light  night :  and  I  was  once 
in  the  weekly  habit  of  listening  to 
a  parish  clork  who  read  of  "a  leyt 
to  leyten  the  Gentiles."  This  softened 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  is  general  in  the  mining 
districts,  where  they  say  freyten  for  frighten  ;  meyghten 
for  might:  feyght  for  fight:  each  of  which  latter  ex- 
amples is  accordant  with  the  early  idiom  and  orthoepy 

of  our  language. 

Sum  neyd  it  wm  a  dogg  fryghttyng. 

The  Huntyng  of  the  Hart,  v.  233. 

Where  naturally  short,  i  is  turned  into  «,  as  cestern 
for  cistern  :  chemny  for  chimney  ;  chrestma*  for  Christ- 
mas :  telk-gownd,  for  silk  gown :  prented  pdaper,  for 
printed  paper. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  enquere  for  inquire. 
Enquered  of  men  of  other  contre\ 

Lyfk  of  Ipomydon,  v.  110. 

Ne  of  no  man  cowde  enquere. 

id.  v.  367. 

1 1    has  the  sound  of  short  t,  as  fild  for  field :  yild  for 

yield. 

Ickle,  8.  an  icicle.     (See  Eecle.) 

Ilding,  part,   yielding.    (See  Eild.) 
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Illfit,  s.  a  large  vessel  used  in  brewing.  Ex.  "If  it 
innod  worked  cool  \  th"1  ill/it,  it  wunna  mak  good 
drink."  A  vitiation  of  ale  fat.  A  yelfate,  is  among 
the  inventory  of  effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe.  (Archaeol.  xxi.  277.)  S.  Goth,  /a/,  vas  cujus- 
cunque  generis :  olfat,  cadus  cerevisiae  condendae  desti- 
natus.  Teut.  ad,  cerevisia,  and  vat,  dolium.  Belg. 
^-kuip. 

Imps,  s.  young  shoots,  generally  taken  for  grafts.  A. 
Sax.  impan ;  Teut.  impffen,  inserere.  Dan.  impe ;  C. 
Brit,   imp ;  Swed.  ymp,  surculus. 

Of  feble  trees  ther  comen  wretched  impe*. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  13962. 

Inch  mil,    Inchmork,  adv.  inch  by  inch. 

Incline,  v.  for  decline. 

Insense,  ».  1.  to  inform.  This  vulgarism  is  not  con- 
fined to  Salopians.  2.  to  convince.  Ex.  "  Y "  told 
him  soa  diden  ye,  but  y1  didna  intense  him." 

Insight,  #.  a  road  in  a  coal  pit  that  is  driven  into  the 
work. 

Intack,  s.  this  does  not  signify  so  much  a  take  in, 
or  imposition,  as  it  does  that  the  work  undertaken 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  the  stipulated  price.  "  In- 
tack" says  my  informant  "is  where  a  job  is  inrun- 
ning  in  the  price." 

Inturn,  prep,  instead.     Ex.  "  Tak  this  inturn  o"  that'n." 

Jack  Squealer,   s.  the  Swift ;   Cypselw  apus. 

Jackstraw,  t.  1.  the  black  cap;  Sylvia  atricapiUa.  2. 
the  white  throat ;   Sylvia  cinerea. 

Jag,  «.  to  carry  by  means  of  a  waggon  or  cart.  Ex. 
"  To  jag  him  a  load  of  hay."  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whence  we  have  learned  the 
present  term.  I  think  the  meaning  of  the  S.  Goth. 
jaga,  persequi,  which  in  its  primary  sense  is  applied 
to  hunting,  and  the  Teut.  jaghen,  festinare,  are  both  alike 
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unable    to    throw    light    upon    its    origin.       Isl.  japa, 

exercere  ? 
Jaogeh,  *.  one  who  works  draught  horses  for  hire.     Ex. 

44  Davis  the  Japper" 
Jbnnycoat,  t.  a  bed-gown  worn  by  children.     This  word 

is  almost  extinct. 
Jib,  to  haxq  thx  ;   phr.     A   vulgarism  descriptive  of  a 

person  out  of  humor. 
Jiooin,  inter},    an  address  to  a   waggon  horse,  bidding 

him  proceed ;     (See  remarks  under  Commoojc.) 
Jiggix-bikvb,  $.  a  fine  cloth  which   sifts  the   dust   from 

oats  or  wheat  when  thoy  are  ground. 
Job,   9.   to   pierce   suddenly    with   a   sharp   instrument. 

Ex.  "  Jobbed   the  fork  through   the  table  cloth."     It 
is  presumed   that   the  present  word  is  not  provincial. 
Ash. 
Jobber,  $.  a  dealer;  as  a  pip-jobber,  a  horse-jobber,  &c. 
Joblockh,  s.  the  pendulous  carunculated  wattle  which  is 
seen  in  cock  turkies. 
Joo,  v.    1.  to  shake.     Ex.    "  Joppinp  the  table."     This 
first  sense  is  chiefly  of  puerile  adaptation,  but   never- 
theless seems  to  have  given  origin  to  tho  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  in  its  secondary  sense ;  as,   2.  to  re- 
mind, refresh.     Ex.  "  Jop  his   memory. "     Teut    Belg. 
schocim;    Ital.  tcuotere,  quassare. 
Jonxotk,  phr.     The   precise    meaning  of  this   word   is 
so  difficult  to  convey  to  polite  ears,  that   an  illustra- 
tion rather  than  a  definition  must  declare  its  peculiarity. 
I  imagine  it  signifies  that  a  matter  is  conclusive;    for 
when  a  person  seems  unlikely  to  yield  or  retract,  the 
fiat  he  pronounces,  is   said  to   be  jonnoci ;  there1s  no 
appeal  that  can  avail  when  a  man  utters  this  decisive 
word  :   "  That's  jonnock."     And  sometimes  we  hear  an 
independant,  lawless  living  fellow  described  as  jonnock ; 
"  He's  jonnoek"      The  word  must   assuredly  be  trala- 
titious,    and  is  very  likely  most  limited  in  circulation. 
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J  ok  a.m.  s.  a  large  dish.  Ex.  "A  good  joram  o'  broths." 
S.  Goth.    Swed.   Isl.   Dan.  jord,  terra. 

Jorden,    s.    a    fictile    vessel.       In    Thomas    Walsinghani 

there    is  an  amusing    story   of  a    quack    doctor    being 

condemned    to    ride    through    the    streets    of    London 

with  two  jordens  about  his  neck.     "  In  crastino"  says 

the  historian,  "  cum  mendacium  latere  non  posset,  cap- 

tus  est,  et  equo  impositus,    equinaque  cauda  commissa 

suis    manibus    loco   fneni    et   duae    olke,    quas  jordanes 

vulgo   vocamus.    ad  ejus    collum   colligantur.    cum    cote 

in    signum    quod    illam    mentiendo    promeruit,    et    ita 

circumductus   est    per   omnem    civitatem    in    conspectu 

cunctorum    physicorum  et    chirurgorum    digna  dehones- 

tamenta  recipiens  pro  mercede."  p.  288.      1  Henry  IV. 

ii.  1. 

Ich  shal  jungly  to  thys  Jordan. 

P.  Plouhm an,  247. 

Thru  come  in  iordana  in  iuseall 
Ala  ml  as  any  nmall. 

Haktshornk's  Met.  Tale*,  p.  147. 

And  eke  thvn  urinals,  and  thy  joniattn. 

Cant.  Tain,  v.  12230. 

Jow,   s.    abuse.      It   is   variously   pronounced  ;    sometimes 

jitir.   at  others,  ja.     Teut.  jouw,   clamor  rusticorum? 

But  they  garr'd  the  Featherstones  baud  their  jaw. 

Scottish  Min*trel*y,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

Jowl,  8.  1.  a  dish.  Ex.  "A  jotrt-dishT  2.  the  head 
or  neck.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  man  having  a 
large  joicl.  Ann.  aueol ;  Irish  giall,  os.  Fr.  puele ; 
Ital.  and  Span.  aula.  gula.     A.  Sax.  ciol,  guttur. 

Jowl,  r.  to  beat  the  head,  strike  it  against  anything 
hard.      Ex.    "  Joxcled  his  yed  agen  the  wall." 

Jowt-headed,  adj.  stupid.  A  corruption  from  jolt- 
headed.     (See  remarks  under  oli.) 

Bot  fowl,  jaw-jour dane-heded,  jevels. 

Dunbar's  Compt. 


Jowt,  r.   to  jolt. 
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Just  now  ;  phr.  Salopians  use  this  in  a  most  extended 
way,  applying  the  phrase  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  Such  a  custom  never  gives  rise  to  doubt  or 
ambiguity  among  themselves,  though  aliens  are  fre- 
quently puzzled  by  the  irregularity.  An  individual  has 
dined,  and  he  expresses  the  fact,  by  saying  "  he  dined 
just  now?  If  at  dinner,  he  would  say  "  I  am  dining 
just  mow,"  or  if  he  has  the  dinner  in  anticipation, 
"  ho  hopes  to  dine  just  now." 
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apf,  k  u  1 1 1 .  8.  a  hoe  having  a  very 
long  handle,  one  used  by  garden- 
era.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie. 
kafle,   bacillus. 

Kale,  Kave,  «.   to  empty  by  tilting 
or  throwing  upwards,   as   a   loaded 
cart.     Gr.  koiXow,   cavo! 
t  alts,  8.  quoits.     As  this  is  not  a  vitiation  of  Keils,  or 
Kayles,  which  mean  nine  pins,  from  the  Fr.  quUle,  let 
us  see  whether  it  can  deduce  its  origin  by  one  of  those 
complicated  ways  in  which  Etymologists  delight  to  per- 
plex themselves  and  their  readers.     Fr.  palet ;  by  pros- 
thesis, kalet;  by  syncope,  halt;   by  paragoge,  halts.   Isl. 
kueita,  violenter  jactari.    Nine-pinna,  or  Keyles.  Cotgr. 
Kansh,  Kensh,  8.  a  strain.     Ex.  "A  tenth  in  the  hip." 
Kasardly,  adj.  unlucky.     Lat.  casus. 
Kbdlock,  *.  a  very  troublesome  weed,  known  by  Botanists 
as  the  charlock,  or  Sinapis  arvensis. 
Keep,   8.      1 .   pasture.      Ex.    "  Plenty    o'    good    keep." 

2.  maintenance.  Ex.  "  Jack  inna  wuth  his  keep.'" 
Keep,  v.  to  maintain,  find  in  meat  and  drink.  Ex.  "  I'd 
lother  keep  sich  a  chap  as  thee  bist,  a  wik,  than  a 
fortnight." 
Keep,  out  at,  phr.  Horses  or  cattle  which  lay  out  in 
hired  pastures  are  said  to  be  out  at  keep.  Ex.  "  The 
cowts  han  bin  out  at  keep.'1'' 
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Kbfyl,  *.  a  very  inferior  horse.  Ex.  "  Such  a  poor 
kefyV  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  that  the  Sa- 
lopians have  gathered  from  their  Welsh  neighbours. 
But  why  it  should  be  applied  in  a  bad  sense  seems 
unaccountable.  In  the  Early  Poets  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  capels,  caputs,  &c.  for  steeds  of  little  value. 

In  the  some  armure  y'  Isenbras  wroughte 
And  on  a  croked  capie  that  coles  broughtc 
Hymselfe  to  battayll  gan  ryde. 

Sir  Isenbras,  v.  415. 

Yet  the  word  before  us,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption from  thence,  but  must  have  been  learned  'in 
malam  partem'  from  the  C.  Brit,  kefyl.  Promi\  Parv. 
keuyll  for  hors,  mordale.  (See  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes,  p.  91 .) 

Kboolb,  v.  to  be*  unsteady ;  Ex.  "  The  table  keggles" 
Germ,  kugeln ;    Teut.  Belg.  kughelen,  rotundare. 

K  i  kill,  v.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  The  same 
as  cackle.     Teut.  Belg.  kaeckelen,  glocire.     Lindsay. 

Kkll,  *.  a  piece  of  skin  which  wraps  over  part  of  a  loin 

of  veal.     My  informants  vary  considerably  in  assigning 

it  a  locality.     But  as  there   is  no   discrepancy  in  the 

meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  not   unaptly  come  from 

the   Teut.  gale,   callus.     Promp.  Parv.   keU,  reticulum. 

Nares  quotes  as  an  illustration  of  its  use: 

111  have  him  cut  to  the  keU,  then  down  the  seams. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Kkll,  $.  to  skin  over ;  a  term  applied  to  horses  when 
they  shew  symptoms  of  blindness.  Ex.  "  His  eye  begins 
to  keU  over."  The  able  glossarist  just  quoted  again  fur- 
nishes me  with  an  example. 

Now  coTex'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  kels. 

Drayton. 

Kever,  t.  to  cover.     The  regular  vowel  is   perpetually 

changed  into  e,  and  «.     Ex.  "Kever  em  o,er.r> 

And  leyd  hym  in  his  owne  hous 

And  keueryd  hom  vp  ayeyn. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  252. 
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Keys,  s.  blossoms  of  the  ash.  Bullokar  under  kitkaies 
thus  explains  the  word,  "  the  fruit  of  the  ashen-tree, 
they  are  little  narrow  husks  hanging  together  in  clus- 
ters, wherein  is  contained  the  seed  of  the  ashe  which 
is  bitter." 

Keyx,  Kex,  s.  the  dried  stalks  of  the  hemlock,  or  other 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  word  seems  of  universal  ac- 
ceptation ;  supplying  all  the  kingdom  through  a  simile  for 
what  is  withered.  Palsgrave ;  kickes,  the  drie  stalke  of 
humlockes  or  burres. 

As  doth  a  kyx  other  a  candle. 

P.  Ploihman,  330. 

All  the  wyves  of  Tottenham  came  to  Be  that  syzt, 
Wyth  wyspes,  and  kexi*,  and  ryrchya  there  lyzt. 

Tumament  of  Tottenham,  v.  i** >  1 . 

I'll  make  these  withcr'd  Avar*  l>ear  my  body. 

A  King  and  no  King. 

For  kex,  dried  kex,  that  in  summer  has  been  so  liheral  to 
fodder  other  men's  eattle,  and  scarce  have  enough  to  keep  your 
own  in  winter. 

The  miseries  of  Inforctd  Marriuge,  iv. 

Kibble,  r.  to  cut  small.     Ex.    "  Kibled  beans."     Teut. 

ki/>i>en,  insecare. 
Kibblino-axe,  s.   an   axe  about   four  pounds  and    a  hall* 

in  weight,  chiefly  used   in  cutting  4  cord   wood." 
Kibbling  mill,  s.   a    mill   used  for  cutting  beans. 
Kid,  v.  to  cut  or  bind  up  faggots.      Teut.  kudden,  coire. 
Kiddle,   r.  saliva,   chiefly   from   an  infant.      Teut.  kedel, 

supporu8. 
Kiddle,  r.  to  emit  saliva.      S.  Goth,  sapla ;    Dan.  sigle, 

dicitur  de  infantibus,  ubi  salivam  per  oris  sinus  effluere 

patiuntur. 
Kids,  s.  faggots.     C.  Brit,  cidyson ;  Promp.  Parv.  kyde, 

fascis.      Palsgrave  ;  kydde,  a  fagotte. 
Kilson,  s.  the  keel  of  a  barge. 

Kimit,  adj.  1.  cross,  ill  tempered.  2.  awry.  3.  dis- 
ordered in  the  brain.     Ex.   "A  kimit  sheep." 
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Kimnal,  $.  a  vessel  for  household  purposes.  Promt. 
Parv.  kynli/n,  or  keler  vessel ;  what  brewers  would  still 
call  a  cooler ;  kempling,  Bailey ;  kimling,  Coles.  An  old 
word  whose  derivation  is  veiled  in  obscure  conjecture. 
Ray  enumerates  it  among  the  North  Country  words : 
it  is  by  no  means  common  in  Shropshire.  Palsgrave; 
kymnell,  quevue. 

A  kneding  trough  or  olios  a  krmrlt/u. 

Cant.  Tale*,  v.  3648. 

She's  somowhat  simple 

Indeed ;  she  knew  not  what  a  kimnet  was. 

The  Coxcomb. 

Kind,  v.  to  light,  as  fire.     Ex.  "  Kind  the  fire? 

Kn\  $.  a  cote.     Ex.    "A  cauves  kip." 

Kipk,  f.  a  strong  basket  with  two  short  handles,  always 
formed  of  unbarked  osiers.  A.  Sax.  cypa,  cophinus. 
Teut.  kuype,  cupa.     Germ,  kipe,  corbis  dorsuaria. 

Kit,  s.  an  universal  vulgarism  for  a  gang,  or  company. 

Kitchen,  *.  a  large  iron  kettle  which  usually  hangs  over 
a  kitchen  fire. 

Knack,  v.  1.  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  snap  as  a  dog.  S. 
to  strike  gently  with  one  weapon  or  instrument  against 
another.  S.  to  nick.  Swed.  knacka,  pulsare.  Germ. 
knacken,  sonum  edere  ex  ictu. 

Knag,  v.  to  bite  at,  snap ;  and  hence  the  following  adjec- 
tive, in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Isl.  naga ;  Swed.  gnaga, 
mordere.     Teut.  knagheti,  rodere. 

Knaggy,  adj.  ill  tempered,  peevish.     Dan.  knag. 

Knarly,  adj.  1.  knotty.  Ex.  "This  timber's  knarly 
stuff."  2.  hardy,  stiff.  Ex.  "  A  knarly  fellow."  Teut. 
knarren,  stridere.  Swed.  knar,  hominis  morosi  verborum 
continuus  strepitus ;  knarrig,  morosus.  Dan.  knarvor- 
ren>  austerus.  Verel.  in  Indie,  knar,  acer;  Teut.  kno- 
rachtigh,  nodosus.  (knorre,  nodus.)  "  A  thikke  gnarre" 
Chaucer,  v.  551. 
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Knit,  v.    1.    to    unite.      Ex.    "The  bwon  (bone)   inna 

knit  yet."     2.    to  hang  together.     Ex.    "  The  bees  bin 

knitted  under  the  skip/1     A.  Sax.  cnittan  ;  Dan.  knytter ; 

Swed.  knyta  ;   Isl.  knyta,  nectere. 

And  to  hys  fete  a  strong  rope  knytte*. 

R.  Cokr  dk  Lion,  v.  4068. 

And  his  honden  biforen  him  knet. 

Thk  Skuyn  Sages,  v.  1516. 

I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  knit. 

Cant.  Tola,  v.  11298. 

Knoob,  8.  hemp ;  and  being  the  course,  fibrous  part,  may 
have  some  connexion  with  the  preceding. 

Koling,  Keouling,  s.  a  rough  tasting  apple,  nearly  allied 
to  the  crab.  This  word  is  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludlow. 

Kouping,  adj.  addicted  to  bark  at  a  horse's  heels.  Somo 
of  those  who  have  listened  critically  to  our  peculiari- 
ties of  speech  toll  me,  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  a  keovtinp  dog  and  a  kouping  dog.  The  former 
denoting  one  who  is  quick  and  sharp,  valuable  as  a  house 
guard,  the  latter,  one  who  is  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  molest  passers  by.  Ex.  "  Dunna  yo  hear  that 
dog  kouping  the  ship !""     (See  Ceout.) 
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is  frequently  supplanted  by  w :  thus 
Salopians  say,  u  Pawin  uv  bin  hoixl 
for  palm  of  his  hand.  Palsgrave; 
pamhm$  of  tho  handc.  And  tho  prac- 
tioe  is  not  without  authority,  as  we 
find  the  same  interchange  of  letters 
in  Wiclifs  translation  of  the  New 
Testament :  "  Othoro  gaven  strokis  with  the  patcme  of 
her  hondis  in  his  face."  St  Matthew,  ch.  xxvi.  Also, 
bawm,  for  balm  ;  Palsgrave ;  baume,  an  herb ;  psawm,  for 
psalm.  When  preceded  by  o,  I  is  invariably  changed 
into  ip,  or  «,  as  in  fold,  sold,  old,  scold,  bold,  &c.  we  say 
fowdy  $owd,  owd,  $cotcd,  bottd  (Tcut.  boudt,  audax.)  When 
preceded  by  a,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  u ;  as  "  this 
borley  wunnod  mak  good  maul"  " He  dunna  yarn  his 
taut"  Sometimes  its  sound  is  altogether  suppressed,  as 
in  fault,  vault,  &c.  The  natives  of  Craven  (Sec  their 
glossarist  undor  maut)  havo  a  similar  practice. 
Al  undergoes  a  peculiar  change  in  its  pronunciation  in 
several  parts  of  tho  county,  but  especially  at  Ludlow.  It 
is  commuted  into  aw,  and  if  a  dissyllable  ending  in  <l,  the 
d  is  invariably  turned  into  t.  Thus  wo  hear  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Burg  call  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  prison  is  situated,  Gauvut,  and  Gaw/ort,  for  Goal- 
ford;  in  like  manner  Halford  is  called  Hawvut,  and 
Walford,   Wawtut  and    Wawfut. 
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Lace,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  "  A  tight  lacing"  in  the  two 
sexes  is  hardly  synonymous ;  for  whilst  the  male  portion 
would  carefully  avoid  it,  the  female  part  voluntarily  in- 
flict upon  themselves  this  species  of  torment-  Grose  re- 
cognises the  phrase  of  "  Fll  lace  your  jacket." 

Ladlick'd,  part,  past;  being  beaten  by  a  boy.    (See  Lick.) 

Lao,  t>.  to  loiter,  remain  behind. 

Laglast,  phr.  the  last  of  a  band.  Verel.  in  Indie,  lag, 
societas.     Grose. 

Lagman,  s.  an  epithet  given  to  the  last  of  a  troop  of 
mowers  or  reapers.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  lagg  ;  Lapp,  lagg, 
extremum  cujuscunque  rei. 

Lam,  v.  to  beat.  Ex.  "  Give  him  a  good  lamming.'1''  Celt. 
lamy  manus.  Teut.  lam  slaen,  enervare  verberibus.  C. 
Brit,  lainio,  verberare.  Verel.  in  Indie,  lam,  fractus. 
Isl.  hlemma,  tundere.     Swed.  lam,  enervatus. 

Marry,  I   say,  sir,  if  I  had  been  acquainted 
With  lamming  in  my  youth,  as  you  have  been, 
With  whipping,  and  such  benefits  of  nature. 

The  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming. 

A  King  and  no  King. 

Lamb,  Lamp,  v.  a  form  of  the  preceding.  Grose  lias 
the  word,  and  also  the  phrase  "  Lamb  pie""'  which  is 
synonymous.  In  the  celebrated  play  of  Ignoramus, 
the   word  occurs  under  a   Latin  form. 

Pol.    Capillis  illas  in  viis 

Protrahens  ita  tamberabo,  nc  tollant  pedes  postea. 

Edit.  Hawkins,  p.  90. 
To  amplify  the  matter  then ;  rogues  are  ye, 
And  lambd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye. 

The  Beggars'  Bush. 

Lambskinet,  s.  a  game  at  cards  played  by  young  people. 
A  corruption  from  the  Fr.  Lansquenet.  See  Cotgrave. 
Menage,  says  the  Lansquenets,  who  are  Swiss,  or  German 
footmen,  introduced  this  game  into  France.  They  were 
a  body  much  employed  by  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his 
wars  against  the  king  of  France.  Phil,  de  Comines, 
Book  viii.  c.  14. 
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Lammel,   Lammock,   r.  synonymous  with   the   preceding. 

Langan,   Lanoit,  *.  the  socket  of  a  qptde  or  riwitl 

Lannet,  *.  a  laniard.    Fr.  laniere. 

Lant,  *.  urine.  Isl.  A.  Sax.  Aland,  urina.  Which 
again  come  from  the  Celtic  Ian,  Ion,  liin,  aqua.  The 
primitive  has  given  name  to  some  places  in  our  own 
county,  as  XWN/wardinc ;  and  to  several  in  the  king- 
dom generally,  as  Lancaster,  London,  &c,  which  have 
taken  their  appellation  from  their  position  near  water. 
Nares  quotes  for  my  purpose, 

Your  frequent  drinking  country  ale  with  lant  in'L 

Glapthoknb's  Wit  in  a  ConatabU. 

Lapp,  v.  to  wrap,  fold  up,  enclose.  Ex.  **  Lapped  up 
in  paper."     Tent    lappen,   coagmentare.    Swed.  lappa, 

sir    I  *     Lvndsay. 

And  whannc  the  hodi  was  taken,  Joseph  lappide  it  in  a  el  n< 
sendt-1. 

Wiclif's  New  Test.  St  Matt.  eh.  xxvii. 

Bilapped  among  his  fon. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  v.  1014. 

She  toke  a  riche  baudekim- 

That  hir  lord  brought  fram  (  onstintine, 

And  tapped  tin    lit»l  maiden  therm. 

Lay  lk  Frmnk,  v.  in.'}. 

must  gyve  the  knyght  a  lyveray, 
To  lappehxs  body  ther  in. 

Ritson's  Rotnn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

And  take  him  a  grcne  mantel! 
Inppe  his  body  ther  in. 

id.  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

Imp  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

L'AUegro. 

Latch,  v.  to  measure  under  the  surface,  as  a  mine,  by 
way  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  it  has  been  used. 
Thus  to  latch  a  pit,  signifies  to  measure  how  much 
of  the  mine  has  been  used,  as  well  as  to  discover  what 
direction  the  work  is  taking.  Germ,  lache,  incisure,. 
Lat.  Barb,  lackus,  incisio  arborum:  that  is,  as  a  boun- 
dary mark.     "  Omnia  qutecunque  his  lachis  et  terminis 
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circumdata  sunt  cum  villulis  infra  positis."  (Du  Cangc, 
sub  Lachw.) 

Lather,  *.  1.  a  ladder.  2.  part  of  a  mill  contiguous 
to  the  hopper. 

Lather,  Lother,  adj.  rather.      Ex.    "  Yd  lather  nod." 

Latness  o"*  speech,  pkr.  difficulty  of  utterance,  impedi- 
ment of  speech.  Teut.  laeten,  omittere  ?  S.  Goth,  lot, 
piger.  A.  Sax.  latian  ;  M.  Goth,  latgan,  diferre.  Swed. 
lotting,  ignarus. 

Lath,  *.  laths.    Teut.  latte,   tigillum. 

Latting,  adj.  late,  backward.  Ex.  "  A  lotting  time  for 
the  tUlin."    Verel.  in  Indie,  latur ;  M.Goth,  lata^  tardus. 

Law,  *.  liberty,  licence,  start. 

Laze,  v.  to  glean.  Ex.  "  Gone  a  lazing."  S.  Goth,  lata ; 
Teut.  Franc.  Germ,  leten ;  Swed.  lata;  A.  Sax.  lesan,  logero. 

Lazing,  s.  the  produce  of  gleaning.  A.  Sax.  le$ing, 
spicelegium. 

Leaf,  s.  fat  round  tho  kidneys  of  a  pig.  Ex.  "Pig's 
leaf"  usually  converted    into  lard. 

Leapers,  $.  grey   peas,  commonly  called  "loping  pazc.,, 

Learn,  v.  to  teach.  This  is  a  very  common  metonymy, 
and  in  all  probability  universal.  Refinement  has  in- 
duced us  to  consider  it  a  vulgarism,  but  I  suspect 
somewhat  arbitrarily.  For  both  the  example  in  tho 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  itself  supply  an  answer  to  thoso  who  would 
condemn  its  use.  Germ,  lernen,  docere.  A.  Sax.  leor- 
nian ;   Franc,  lemon;  Alaman,   lirnan,  discere. 

Lead  me  forth  in  thy  truth,  and  learn  me. 

Psalm  xxv.  4.  and  8.     Psalm  cxix.  2. 

and  repeatedly  in  Shakspeare  ;   As  You   Like   It,  i.  2 ; 

Tempest  i.  2. ;  Richard  II.  iv.  1. 
Leather,  v.  to  beat. 
Lenth,  Leynth,  *.  length.     There  is  a  general  practice 

amongst  tho  lower  orders  of  suppressing  the  sound  of 

g,   in    this    and    similar    words :    and    as    we    find    the 
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word    written    by    some    of  our   early   writers    without 

it,    the  custom    i-    not    unsanctioned.      One   illustration, 

from  many,  may  suffice. 

In  his  inuchehed,  and  in  his  leynthe. 

Kyng  Alisaundbr,  v.  7362. 

Lknt-orain,   Lbnt-tillin,  $.  such  crops   as  are  sown    in 

the  spring. 

And  lente  ted*  alio 
Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete. 

P.  Plouhman,  i!ll. 

Levers,  #.  •  wet  boards ;'  or  the  lower  moveable  boards 
of  a  barn  door :  sometimes  termed  Heaven :  perhaps 
from  being  lifted  out  of  tho  side  grooves. 

Ley,  $.   1.  ploughed  land  that  has  been  laid  down  with 

clover  or  other  seeds.     Ex.  "  A  clovor  ley"     "  It  was 

a  ley  last  year."     A.  Sax.  ley,  no  vale. 

And  feyr  toko  vp  a  falow  ley. 

The  llunttyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  162. 

2.  as  a  common  termination  to  the  name  of  a  place. 
In  which  we  must  seek  for  a  higher  origin.  C.  Brit. 
He;  Corn,  le;  Arm.  leek ;  A.  Sax.  lea;  Germ,  lope, 
locus. 

Lichgate,  #.  that  gate  of  a  church-yard  through  which 
a  funeral  approaches  tho  grave.  One  of  the  entrances 
to  Madely  Church- Yard  is  so  called,  and  whilst  all 
corpses  are  carried  through  that,  all  weddings  as  in- 
variably pass  through  the  other.  Tho  term  is  not 
confined  to  this  place  merely,  as  a  similar  apellation 
is  given  to  others  in  various  parts  of  the  county ; 
the  church-yard  gate  at  Albrighton  bears  this  name; 
there  is  a  Lichfield  Gate  near  Norton  Camp ;  and 
the  like  name  is  recognised  in  Cheshiro  and  Stafford- 
shire. The  central  gate  leading  into  the  church-yard 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Wolverhampton  is  still 
called  the  Lich-gate.  Isl.  Swed.  Lapp,  lik ;  A .  Sax. 
lie;  M.  Goth,  leik ;  Teut.  lijck,  cadaver.  The  city 
of  Lichfield  has  hence  derived  its  title,  being  as  Lam- 
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bard   informs  us  from  John    Roes,   "called  Lycetfelde, 

i.  e.  Cadarerum  Campus,  from  the  great  slaughter  there, 

Lie  and    Lichoma   in   Old    English  signifying   a    body, 

by  which  name   Beda  also  calleth   it." 
Lick,  #.  a  blow. 
Lick,  t>.    to   beat.      Ex.    "  A    good   licking.'"'     S.    Goth. 

taga,  percutere.      Plautus  has    fc  pugno  legere? 
Lick L&,  adj.   a   very  general  substitution   in  the  vicinity 

of  Church  Stretton  for  little. 
Lids,  $.    transverse   pieces   of    wood    which  support    the 

roof  of  a  coal  work.     A.   Sax.   hlidan,  tegere  ? 
Lup,   Liev,  adj.  agreeable,  as  soon  as;    pronounced  I  if 

and  lit.      Ex.    "  I'd   as   lif  do  it   as   not!."      A.   Sax. 

teof;    M.    Goth,    liuba ;    Tcut.    lief,    dilectu*.      Genu. 

lieben,  favere.      Lat.   libet,   tubet. 

What  iuiiina  is  lef  or  loth. 

P.  Plochman. 

Ik-  hym  lefe,  or  be  hym  loth. 

"Ritson's  Ant.  Pop.  Poetry,  |>.  iH). 

No  though  1  sav  it,  I  na'ain  not  lefe  to  gabbe. 

MUlrrc*  Tale,  3510. 
Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe. 

Kitbox's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

VFhoee  mention  was  like  to  tbee  as  lieve 
As  a  catch-polls  list. 

Hall's  Satires,  iv.  2. 

Likn,  part,  past;  layn.     Ex.    "Her  hannod   lien  up  all 

alung;'"  which  is  to  say,    whether   it  be  masculine   or 

feminine,  that  the  brute   has  layn   out. 

Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots. 

Psalm  lxviii.  13. 

Liever,  adj.   rather.       Ex.    "  Lierer,  let  him   be."     Sir 
D.    Lyndsay,   Chaucer,   Spenser. 

Hym  was  leuer  to  ryn  than  ryde. 

Sir  Gowghthkr,  v.  246. 

That  hem  were  lever  lond. 

P.  Plouhmav. 

I  had  leuer  than  a  thousand  pound. 

Adam  Bell,  v.  545. 

Mee  had  lever  than  a  ston  of  chese. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham,  v.  180. 
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Ligger,  *.  a  liar.  Ex.  M  Thee  bist  a  Upper. "  S.  Goth. 
ljuga;  M.  Goth,  liugan;  A.  Sax.  leogan;  Franc.  Ala- 
man,  lingan;  Belg.  liege*;  Isl.  Swed.  linga;  Germ. 
lugen,  mentiri. 

Light,  v.  by  aphaeresis,  for  alight. 

She  light  adoun  and  fallcth  him  to  fete. 

Cant.  Tale*,  W.  6524  and  10183. 
A  vengesunce  and  diapight 
On  the  moat  nedea  iyght. 

Skeltom's  Poems,  p.  83. 
All  hya  love  yn  her  wan  lyghth. 

Lai  Hr  al,  v.  308. 

Light   timbered,   adj.    sickly,    weak,    feeble,  slim.      Ex. 

M  There's  nod   much  chaanco  o'   keeping  sich  a  wokly, 

light  timbered  crachur  alive." 
l.i  .nrsoMB,  adj.  light.     Promp.   Parv.    lyghteum,    full   of 

light.     Tout,  lieht;  A.  Sax.  liht,   lucidus. 
Full  lightsome  and  glad  of  cheree. 

ROMAUNT  OF  THK  ROSE. 

Liuhtsomer,  adj.  comparative  of  the  foregoing. 

Like  ;  a  redundancy  which  often  enters  into  the  middle, 

or  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence.    Ex.  "  Hor's  been 

very  ill  Me."     "Poorly  /ife." 

Sa  Hope  and  Curagc  did,  quod  I, 
Experimented  lyhe. 

Movtoomert's  Cherry  and  the  Sloe. 

Likely,  adj.  suitable,  promising.  Ex.  "A  likely  lad." 
M.  Goth,  galeiian,  placero. 

Limb  op  the  Law,  phr.  Jamioson  definos  limb  to  be 
"  a  mischievous  or  wicked  person ;"  as  "  You're  a  per- 
fect limb."  An  elliptical  expression  says  ho,  used  for 
"a  limb  of  Satan."  Verel.  in  Indie.  Lim,  mombrum; 
Swed.  lem. 


But  I  am  tAught  the  danger  would  be  much, 
If  these  poor  Tinea  should  one  attorney  touch- 
One  of  those  Limbs  of  Law  who're  always  here. 


If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch — 

who're  always  here. 
The.  Borough,  Letter  VI. 

Ling,  s.  heath.      Verel.  in  Indie,  ling,  erica. 
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Linkebing,  adj.  idle.  Ex.  "  Yo  bin  a  tinkering  fellow." 
And  as  a  participle,  denoting  one  who  loiters,  or  idles 
about.  Ex.  " Linkering  about"  By  metathesis  for  lin- 
gering. A.  Sax.  lengian;  Teut.  lenghen;  Belg.  lengen,  pro- 
longare. 

Lin  Pin,  s.  a  pin  of  iron  which  passes  through  an  axle 
of  a  waggon,  or  a  "  copsilv>  of  a  plough,  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.     Linch-pin,  Bailey. 

Lint,  s.  a  slang  term  for  a  halter.  Ex.  "  Yone  had  the 
lint  nigher  your  neck  than  he  has."  Teut.  lint,  funicu- 
lus. Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie.  A.  Sax.  Bret,  lin ;  Belg. 
lint ;  Dan.  lintcj ;  Lapp,  line ;  C.  Brit.  Arm.  Corn. 
llin,  linum. 

Linty,  adj.  1 .  idle,  lazy.  Ex.  "  A  linty  fellow ."  Coles 
has  lentous,  idle  ;  hence  the  metaphorical  sense,  2.  fat. 
Ex.  "  A  linty  pig."    (Lilleshall.)     Teut.  lenterer,  lentus. 

Lipping,  Lipping-ciout  ;  «.  a  piece  of  steel  welded  to  the 
front  of  a  horse's  shoes.  A.  Sax.  lippa ;  Franc.  Up ; 
Swed.  Iwpp ;  Belg.  Teut.  Fr.  lippe ;  Arm.  Germ,  lipp, 
labrum. 

Lissom,   adj.    elastic,    supple,    pliant.      Ex.    "  Lissom   as 

whalebone."     A.  Sax.  lisse,  relaxatio.     Isl.    lidamiukr ; 

Dan.  ledmyg,  agilis. 

And  lyth  as  lassc  of  Kent 

DoumtbeU,  v.  27. 

Litherly,  adj.  lazy.  Not  very  provincial,  I  think.  Sir 
D.  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  R.  of  Glo'ster.  Bullokar,  has 
litherly,  slothful.     "  A  Sax.  lythre,  malus,  pravus." 

My  lad  he  is  so  lither,  he  said, 
He  will  doe  nought  that's  meete. 

King  Esthers,  v.  203. 

A  clerk  had  litherly  beset  his  while. 

Cant.  Talet,  v.  3299. 

Litter  down,   v.    to  make  up  a  horse's  bed.  Teut.   Belg. 

litter  der  beesten,  cubile, 

Who  being,  as  I  am,  litter 'd  under  Mercury. 

Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2. 
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Little  Flint  Coal.  $.  a  thin  measure  of  coal,  nearest  the 
surface  of  any,  resting  upon  the  Crawstone.  Our 
Shropshire  strata  lie  thus,  and  bear  the  following 
names. 

Lancashire  Ladies.    (Iron  Stone.) 

Little  Flint   Coal. 

Crawstone. 

Clod  Coal. 

Rondle  Coal. 

Two  Foot  Coal. 

801,  or  Gainy  Coal. 

Clunohes. 

Stinking  Coal. 

Penny  Coal. 

Flints,  or  Flint  Coal. 

Flat  Stono. 

Yard  Coal. 

Quises  Neck. 

Double  Coal. 

Threo-quartered  Coal. 

Ball  Stone. 

Top  Coal. 
Lob's  Pound,  $.  a  punishment  of  a  playful  kind  with 
which  children  are  threatened,  an  easy  detention  be- 
tween the  knees.  Dramatic  critics  have  been  unable 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Nares  quotes  from 
Ifassiiurcr  and  Hmlil.r.i*. 

Found  in  Lob't  pound. 

Duke  of  Milan,  iii.  2. 

Thou  basely  threwst  into  Lob't  pound. 

The  term  is  among  the  choice  collection  of  Grose. 
Lockers,  b.  pieces  of  oak  or  hazlo,  which  support  the  roof 

of  a  pit. 
Lodged,  part,  past ;   grass  or  any  kind  of  grain  which  is 

beaten   down   by  wind  or  water,   is  said   to  be  lodged. 

Haply   the    A.   Sax.    lope,   aqua,  originated    the  term. 
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Teut.  Iley-loghen,  componere  foenum  in  met  am  (  A.  Sax. 
logian ;   Belg.  Fris.  Sicamb.  loghen,  componere. 

Lollop,  t>.  to  loll.  Ex.  "  Lolloping  about."  Isl.  lolla, 
segniter  agere. 

Lomb,  s.  a  lamb.  A  deviation  from  the  regular  autho- 
rities of  the  Northern  languages,  which  is  only  justified 
by  the  example  of  Piers  Plouhman,  and  the  ancient  song 
of  Cuccu,  printed  in  Ritson's  A  net.  Songs,  p.  4. 

Lommock,  s.  a  large  piece.  Ex.  "  A  lommock  o  bread." 
(See  remarks  under  Ock.) 

Lonesome,    adj.      1.    destitute,   widowed.      Ex.   "A    poor 

Umetont-  woman." 

A  hundred  marks  is  a  lung  loan  for  u  poor  lone  woman  to  bear. 

2nd  part  of  Henry  IV. 

2.  solitary,  shut  out  from  th«-  world.  Ex.  '*  A  sad 
lonesome  place  to  live  in." 

Thus  In-  hath  sold  his  land  sue  broad, 
H<>th  hill  and  holt,  and  moorc  and  fenne, 

All  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodge, 
Tliat  stood  far  off  in  a  lonely  glen. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

Lono  Feathkks,  phr.  "  To  lie  in  the  long  feathers,'*  is 
a  cant  phrase  for  sleeping  upon  straw,  in  a  barn  or 
stable. 

Looeo,  part.  past.  A  perversion  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived meaning,  which  denotes  in  the  present  in- 
stance, being  supplanted,  superseded.  Ex.  "  Ah ! 
Surrey  thee  bist  looed,  another  chap's  ta'en  thy  plack." 
Fr.   looer. 

Loom,  s.  the  track,  or  wake  of  a  fish.  Ex.  "  A  fish's 
loom.""1     Swed.  lorna,  segniter  incedere? 

Loose,  v.  to  discharge,  let  off:  as  guns,  or  cannon. 
This  is  considered  by  many  as  a  vulgarism,  or  bearing 
the  marks  of  provincial  slang.  But  there  are  few  words 
used  on  better  authority.  It  ought  rather  to  be  written 
as  it  is  frequently  pronounced,  and  in  short  as  it  is 
spelt  by  Roger  Aseham  and  others,  louse. 
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They  lowed  their  arrowcs  both  at  once. 

Adam  Bkll,  v.  300. 

It   obtains   tho  like  signification   with    him  as  it   docs 

with  us.      Narcs   gives  illustrations  from   Drayton   and 

Ben  Jonson,    to   rescue   it   from   reproach.      A.    Sax. 

leosan ;   M.  Goth,  lantern,  liberare. 
Lothk,  r.    to  offor.     Ex.    "  I    lothed  it  to  him   at    five 

shilling 
Lotiirh,  adj.    I.  a  corruption  of  rathor.     Ex.  "  IM  lather 

nod."     8.  unwilling,   in  which  case  it  is  tho  comparative 

of  A.  Sax.  lote,  perveraus. 

A  lorde  were  lother,  for  to  leyne  a  knauc 
Than  swich  a  beg: 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 

Ixtth  him  was  that  dedc  to  don, 
And  welc  lother  his  liif  forgon. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  v.  046. 

The  fairer  of  face,  the  prouder  of  hart, 
The  lother  to  wo,  the  sooner  won. 

Schole  House  of  Women,  v.  601. 

Louk,  s.  a  blow.  Ex.  "  Fat  him  a  louk  on  his  yed." 
I?\  metonymy  1  suppose  we  got  this  word  from  the 
I  si.  and  S.  Goth,  luta ;  A.  Sax.  hlutan,  inclinaro  se.  I 
havo  no  better  fancy  to  offer. 

Loun,  f.  a  clown,  boor,  stupid,  countryfiod  fellow.  Sy- 
nonymous with  loon.  Teut.  Belg.  loen,  homo  stupidus. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  lund,  perversa;  indolis  homo.  Ir.  liun, 
desidiosus.     Sir  D.  Lindsay.     Shakspeare. 

Thou  lies  false  bum  they  said  again. 

Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 
Of  many  a  lawland  loun. 

Gilderoy,  v.  00. 


Upheld  them  sixpence  all  too  deere; 
called  the  tayl 

Percy's  Keliquea,  vol.  i.  p.  207- 


Therefore  he  called  the  taylor  bwne. 


Loun,  Loundeh,  v.  to  chastise.  Ex.  "Loun  him  well." 
This  and  the  previous  Scotticisms  have  hitherto  eluded 
etymological  research. 
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Louner,   *.  a   large  piece   of  bread  ;    the  tonus  piece,   is 

the  first  cut  from  a  new  loaf. 
Lovehomk,  adj.  an  archaism  for  lovely.     Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

lufetum. 

Her  louesum  cighcn,  her  rode  so  bright. 

Lay  lk  Frkike,  v.  263. 

Ludlow,  s.  The  name  of  this  town  accords  precisely 
with  its  positi<»n.  A.  Sax.  leod ;  Teut.  luden,  populus. 
A.  Sax.  M air.  loire,  tumulus.  Teut.  loo,  locus  alt  us  ad- 
jacens  stagnis,  torrentibus,  aut  paludibus :  (i.  e.)  The 
people  who  live  on  the  hill.  Low,  or  Lo,  is  common 
as  a  termination  to  several  places  both  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Thus  in  it  there  is  Munslow ;  A.  Sax. 
tumid  os  ;  and  loin;  tumulus;  out  of  it.  Marine,  a  hill 
surrounded  with  marshes.  Houn*l<>tr.  fctst  Loo,  We$t 
Loo,  &c.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
comes  from  tin-  ('.  Brit.  Ihhau,  Ware,  and  by  contrac- 
tion Aim,  and  thence  low;  but  generally  speaking,  t»w, 
designates  a  tumulus,  as  Brinklow,  and  Kniyhtlow,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  Saxon's  Low,  near  Trentham,  co. 
Stafford,  on  the  estate  of  hi*  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. In  Shroi>«hire  we  have  the  Wil/orr  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Wenlock,  a  locality  sanctified,  as  it 
were,  by  the  number  of  tumuli  it  contains.  (See  re- 
marks at   pp.  93,  269.) 

This  too  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with  ety- 
mological research,  as  Verel.  in  Indie,  looi  ,  S.  (ioth. 
laga  ;  A.  Sax.  leg ;  A  lam.  lama;  Helg.  laeye ;  Fenn. 
lucki ;  Dan.  lue ;  Brem.  loepnm ;  Germ,  loh  ;  M.  Goth, 
in  comp.  lauh  ;  flamma,  hue,  evidence :  having  reference 
to  the  cremation  celebrated  on  the  site  of  those  Lowew, 
or  eminences. 

They  drowe  hcom  quyk  undur  a  lotoe. 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  4348  and  5304. 

Of  lightnes  sal  thou  se  a  lotoe. 

Yvaine  and  (itacin,  v.  343. 
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Alone  he  walked  by  a  knee, 
A  fay  re  fyre  aawe  he  glowe. 

Syr  Isknhras,  v.  384. 
An  they  ryden  an  a  lowe. 

Lybkaus  Discomus,  v.  1000. 

That  bchcard  the  shcriffc  of  Nottingham, 
As  ho  leaned  under  a  lowe. 

Robin  Hood  and  Guy  ofGubome,  v.  187. 

Lug,  s .  1 .  a  pull  by  the  ear.  Ex.  "  A  lug  of  the  oar.'" 
Not  provincial  :  being  used  by  Lindsay,  Shakspeare, 
Dryden,  &c.  &c.  (See  Nares.)  In  its  primary  signi- 
fication, figure  was  unknown,  and  it  signified  the  ear 
itself,  and  this  meaning  still  continues  in  some  part* 
of  England. 

All  but  a  lug  by  th'  ear, 
Or  such  trine. 

The  Nice  Valour. 

2.  tho  strongest  kind  of  "  springlc,"  cut  in  two,  peg- 
ging down  under  the  "buckles"  the  thatch  of  a  cot- 
tage. 

Lugo,  v.  1.  to  pull  by  the  hair,  or  ear.  Ex.  '■'■Lug- 
ging him  by  the  yare."  S.  Goth,  lugga,  crines  vellore. 
2.  to  draw :  generally  applicable  to  heavy  carriage,  as 
timber,  stone,  manure,  &c.  Thus,  we  hear  farmers 
talking  "  of  lugging  muck  on  tho  follow."  From 
the  tardy  movement  of  horses  on  such  occasions,  it 
evidently  comes  from  Tout.  Fris.  lugghm,  ignave  et 
segniter  agere. 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  says  Horace  Walpolc  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  "how  the  countess  used  to  lug  a  half-length  picture  of  tli< 
Utter  behind  her  post-chaise  all  over  Italy?" 

Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

Li  mm.  $.  an  epithet  given  to  a  piece  of  water  by  the 
turnpike  road  side,  betwixt  Coalbrookdalo  and  Welling- 
ton ;  Lumm  Hole,  is  vastly  similar  to  some  pieces  of 
water  in  the  Tyrol,  which  obtain  their  celestial  green 
marly  colour,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  bot- 
tom. Willan  recognises  the  epithet  in  Yorkshire. 
C.  Brit,  llvm,  nudus. 
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Lunge,  v.  to  beat,  or  violently  assault  a  person,  chiefly  by 

kicking.     This   sense   enables   us   not    inaptly  to  derive 

it  from  the   Fr.  aUonger. 

Art  thou   not  shrewdly  hurt?   the  foul  great  lungie*  laid  un- 
mercifully on  thee. 

The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

Lungous,    adj.  cruet    vindictive,    possessing  a  disposition 

which  delights  in   mischief,  or  the  infliction  of   bodily 

injury. 

Vn  chien   alonge,  est  eclui  qui  a  lea  doigta  du  pied  ctendus 
par  quelque  blcaure.  Kh.hki.kt. 
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undergoes  but  few  changes,  and  even 
these  are  presumed  to  be  of  genoral 
acceptation.     In  the  word  turnip,  it 
takes  the  place  of  n,  as  (urmit ;  the 
same  word  constantly  varies,  as,  tur- 
mid,  tormit,  tormid,  &c. 
Maogy-many-fket,  s.    the    millepedes. 
Isl.  marafaitla,  scolopendra  ? 
Maid,    #.    an   iron   frame   which   holds    '  the    bakstone.1 

(See  Bakstonr.) 
Maist,  adt.  almost.  Ex.  "Moist  clemmM."  M.  Goth. 
mats;  Germ,  nieist ;  A.  Sax.  maett;  Teut.  Belg.  meest; 
Swed.  S.  Goth.  Dan.  meat ;  Isl.  mestr.  plurimum. 
maist,  Sir  D.  Lyndsay :  mast,  R.  of  Brunne:  meest, 
Wiclif :  meste,  Chau< 
Mak,  r.  an  usual  and  very  common  abbreviation  of  make. 
Ex.  "  Whod  ivir  maJts  thee  do  a  thisns." 

The  cheese  is  to  mak,  the  butter's  to  kirn. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

Mak8hift,  *.  a  substitute. 

Make,  e.  to  fasten.  Ex.  "  Make  the  door."  "  Are  the 
windows  made  fn  This  has  been  considered  by  many 
as  a  provincialism.  It  may  be  questioned  however, 
whether  it  really  be  one.      Let  us  regard  it  as  an  el- 
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liptical  expression,  and  call  the  modern  Greeks  to  sane 

tion  our  use  of  it   by  their  analagous  phrase,  of  tauvci 

Tt]v  Ovfiav. 

Make  the  door*  ujK>n  a  woman's  wit. 

As  Yoti  Like  It. 
The  <loors  art  made  aynin*t  you. 

Comedy  of  Errort. 

Make  n\  phr.  l.  to  coat,  wheedle.  Ex.  "  Fausing  and 
mating  up."     2.    attempting  a   reconciliation. 

Mall,  s.  a  corruption  from  Mary,  through  Moll:  unfre- 
quent. 

Mammet.  s.  a  doll,  something  small  intending  to  repre- 
sent a  human  being.  Ex.  "  A  mammet  of  a  thing." 
Prom.  Pabv.  mavmtette,  imagines  fictae  loco  Deorum. 
Coles  has  tnamme.  a  puppet.  Belg.  Teut.  mammekm, 
mammula,  (Minsheu.)  Nares  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  movement.  He  quotes  among 
other  authorities  for  its  use. 

This  is  DO  world. 
To  plav  with  mtimmeU,  and  t.»  tilt   with  lips. 

1  Hen.  IV.  ii.  .». 

Mammocks,  s.  broken  or  refuse  victuals.  Ex.  "  You  may 
eat  your  mammocks  as  likes."      Not  provincial. 

Mammock,  r.  to  waste  or  crumble  away  bread.  Ex. 
•Child  dunna  mammock  thy  tittle  o'  that'ns."  Skinner 
thinks  this  word  comes  from  the  C.  Brit.  man.  parvus  ; 
ocks  being  added  as  a  diminutive.  The  latter  part  of 
his  conjecture  does  not  seem  in  analogy,  either  with 
the  Welsh,  or  any  Northern  language ;  oka,  being  a 
cumulative    or    intensive    verb.       (See    Remarks    under 

LOMMOCK,     WaDDOCK.) 

Whan  mamocke*  was  your  meate. 

Skklton's  Poems,  p.  197. 

Mantle  piece,  8.  a  chimney  piece.  Belg.  mantel  van  de 
schoude  ;  Fr.  manieau  de  la  cheminee.  Germ,  mantel , 
structura  quae  camini  focum  circumdat. 

Marcher  Lords,  s.  A  title  given  to  the  petty  sove- 
reigns who  lived  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Wale.-,. 
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The  same  privileges  appertained  to  those  on  the  Scotch 
borders.  Our  earliest  record  of  their  origin,  is  gi\<-n 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  1070,  who  permitted  Roger  de 
Montgomery  to  levy  war  at  his  discretion  upon  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself 
from  the  Welsh,  whatever  he  could  thus  acquire.  Tin- 
policy  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Marcher  Lordships, 
which  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  little  states, 
and  thus  became  the  fruitful  parent  of  innumerable 
disorders,  till  their  suppression  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
(See  Blakeway's  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  117.) 
M.  Goth,  marka ;  A.  Sax.  mearc ;  Dan.  S.  Goth,  marie  ; 
Isl.  mark ;  C.  Brit,  mars ;  Germ,  gemerch ;  Fr.  march* ; 
Belg.  Teut.  march ;  Ital.  marka ;  Span,  comarka,  limites 
alicujus  t«rrit<«rii 

Mark,  to  cry  thk;  phr.  This  harvest  custom  is  not 
confined  to  Salopians,  as  there  is  reference  to  it  in  ( '<•!•'> 
Dictionary,  and  in  the  Magna  Britannia  of  Lysons.  It 
varies  however  in  the  method  of  celebration,  both  with 
us,  and  from  others.  When  a  farmer  has  ended  his 
reaping,  and  the  wooden  bottle  is  passing  merrily  round, 
the  reapers  form  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  com- 
mence the  following  dialogue  in  loud  shouts,  or  rather 
in  a  kind  of  chant  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  voice. 
First  band  :  /  have  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her.  (Every 
sentence  is  repeated  three  times.)  What  hast  thee? 
What  hast  thee  t  What  hast  thee  ?  First,  a  mare,  a 
mare,  a  mare.  Second  ;  Who*  is  her?  Whose  is  her? 
Whose  is  her?  First,  A.  B's.  (naming  their  master, 
whose  corn  is  all  cut.)  Second,  Where  shall  we  send 
her  ?  Sic.  First,  to  C.  D.  (naming  some  neighbour  whose 
oorn  is  still  standing.)  And  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  joyous  shout  of  both  bands  united.  In  the  South 
Eastern  part  of  Shropshire,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
with  a  slight  variation.  The  last  few  stalks  of  the  wheat 
are  left  standing ;  all  the  reapers  throw  their  sickles, 
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and  ho  who  cuts  it  off.  cries,  "  /  hare  her."  "  /  ^<m' 
/<€T,"  •*  /  ^ar?  her" ;  on  which  the  rustic  mirth  begins: 
and  it  is  practised  in  a  manner  very  similar  in  De- 
vonshire. (See  Lvson's  Magna  Brit.  p.  ecru  v.  and 
Cornwall,  p.  ocui.)  The  latest  fanner  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  reapers  cannot  therefore  send  her  t<> 
any  other  person,  is  said  "  to  keep  her  all  the  iriiUer." 
This  rural  ceremony,  which  like  the  other  picturesque 
usages  of  a  former  period,  is  fast  wearing  away,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  time,  when,  our  county  lying  all 
open  in  common  fields,  and  the  corn  consequently  ex- 
posed  to  the  depredations  of  the  wild  mares,  the  sea- 
son at  which  it  was  secured  from  their  ravages  was  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  and  of  exulting  over  a  tardier  neigh- 
bour. That  this  is  the  true  solution  is  further  con- 
finned  by  the  fact  that  then*  i*  a  'crying  the  *otr" 
sometimes  observed  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  of  ]<• 
(See  Blakeway  and  Owen's  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol. 
ii.  p.  27.  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  of  Vulgar  Customs, 
vol.  i.  p.  443,  &c.)  By  way.  I  supj>oso,  of  keeping  up 
this  custom  with  full  effect,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  farmer  who  lias  been  presented  with  "  the 
mar"  sends  one  of  his  harvest  nun  with  a  halter  at 
supper  time  for  her !  Or  to  express  myself  in  the 
dialect  of  my  own  county,  according  to  the  relation  of 
a  witnesser  of  the  scene  in  18.**5:  "They  crydeii  the 
mar  awhile  I  was  thire,  becos  yo  sin  weMen  done  har- 
rast  fust ;  *e  gotten  up  o'er  neet  and  laid  a  dhel  o"  the 
treat  down  T  swaaths,  un  awhile  we  wun  at  supper  a 
mon  cumm'd  in  wie  a  autar  to  fatch  her  away."  It 
is  not  unusal  to  sing  this  distich  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  prosperously  gotten  in  harvest. 

Harrast  whoam,  Harrast  whoani, 
Nivcr  a  loads  been  overthroan. 

Market   Fresh,  adj.      That  dubious   degree  of  sobriety 
with    which   farmers  too   commonly    return    home    from 
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market  :    having   hail   full    inclination   for  intmiporan.  • 

but  only  venturing  to  the  borders  of  excess. 

Not  drunken  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both. 
Marmit,  s     a  pot  with  hooks  at  each  side. 
Marow,   Marrow,  s.    a  companion,  friend.      The  Promp. 

Parv.  has  mance,  and  marovrt,  or   fclo\v»>  in    travavl«\ 

socius.     Fr.  mart. 

Pore  husbondes  that  had  no  marow. 

The  Hunttyng  of  the  Hart,  v.  247. 
Tis  right  we  together  sud  be 
For  ii.uu-  of  us  cud  find  a  marrow. 

Ritsom's  Scottish  Song*,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

Mass,  r.  to  turn  giddy,  light-headed.     Ex.  "  Felt  quite 

ma$$d.'n     An  old   english  word,  metaphorically   applied 

from   the  substantive,  mate,  a  labyrinth.    A.  Sax.  mate, 

gurges.     Bulloker   has   maze,    an  astonishment.      In    a 

slightly  deflected  sense  to  our  own,  we   find  Chaucer 

using  the  word. 

Ye  mate,  ye  maten,  goode  sire,  quod  n)u  . 

Canterbury  Tales,  v.  10261. 

Mask  or  Maes,  Mabsbrook.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
was  fought  a  battle  between  Oswald  King  of  Northum- 
berland and  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  former 
w.i.s  .slain.  Tradition,  or  at  Lest,  ronjerture,  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  conflict  at  Oswestry,  but  surely  it  must  be 
considered  more  probable  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
situation  still  bearing  the  same  name  as  that  recorded 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  than  in  one,  concerning  which 
all  early  historians  preserve  silence.  Neither  does  Ety- 
mology desert  us  here,  in  ascertaining  the  true  locality 
of  the  action.  Marsbury,  supplies  in  its  termination, 
additional  evidence  that  the  place  had  become  sanctified 
through  the  slaughter  of  these  Saxon  warriors.  (See 
Remarks  under  Bury.)  At  Maesbrook,  or  on  Maes- 
brooke  Common,  it  seems  highly  probable  this  engage- 
ment took  place.  Having  fixed  the  situation,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  history,   about  which  there  can  be  no 
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variance.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  historians  repre- 
sents Oswald  as  a  monarch  who  benefitted  his  age,  and 
who  displayed  in  his  own  life  those  gentle  virtues  which 
exalt  the  character  of  the  bravest  chief.  His  piety  was 
remarkable.  Bede  gives  us  some  striking  proofs  of  the 
way  in  which  he  desired  to  advance  the  religious  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Whilst  he  was  thus  labouring 
for  their  advantage,  tin-  ambitious  and  restless  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  invaded  his  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
and  Oswald  fell  in  battle,  on  Aug.  5,  (542,  at  Maes 
brooke,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  con- 
queror caused  his  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body, 
hi-  trunk  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  parts  exposed  on  stakes 
<>r.  according  to  Henrv  <>f  Huntingdon  who  is  our  autho- 
rity for  this  fact,  his  head  and  arms  only  were  thus  dis- 
honoured. 

C'ujus  Pt  ahariaaum  caput  abaciaaoaq.  lmt-rtus, 
Kt  tribufl  urtixi*  |wlis  pendere  crucnUw 
Penda  jubet.  lib.  iii.  p.  331. 

Bede,  states  that  liis  remains  were  about  a  year  after- 
wards under  miraculous  circumstances  transferred  l>\ 
his  niece  Osthryda  to  the  monastery  of   Bardney.     They 

were  received  l)\  the  monks  with  great  honor,  and  be- 
came the  fruitful  source  of  those  numerous  legends 
with  which  the  pages  of  Hagiologists  abound.  Subse- 
quently they  were  removed  from  hence  to  Lindisfarn  by 
his  successor  Oswy,  his  hands  and  arms,  however,  were 
preserved  at  Bamborough.  Matthew  Westminster  states 
that  in  the  year  910,  his  bones  were  transported  with 
great  reverence  from  Bardeny into  Mercia;  (See  p. 355.) 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  corroborates  him.  (See  p. 
;{.;<).)  The  episcopal  seat  of  Lindisfarn  had  been  re- 
moved to  Chester  in  882,  where  we  may  suppose*  these 
bones  were  placed.  The  Chronicle  of  John  Brompton 
savs  the  bones  of  St  Oswald  were  removed  by  Elfleda  to 
Gloucester,  when'  she  built  a  monastery  in  honor  of  his 
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nit  inory.  (p.  8.S3.)  (Bedae  Hist.  lib.  iii.  Saxon  Chron. 
anno  642.  Matt.  WVstinons.  p.  224,  &c.)  Pennant  con- 
siders it  probable  that  the  Britons  bestowed  on  the  spot 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  the  name  of  Maes  fur,  or 
the  long  field,  or  combat,  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
conflict.  The  Saxons,  for  a  considerable  time,  retain*  <1 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  action  was  fought, 
with  the  addition  of  their  own  vernacular  word  /eld, 
or  frith,  a  field ;  as  Maserfeld,  maser/elth,  and  corruptly, 
wmafiUI       (iVmi.iiit'.-  Wal.s,   p.  869.) 

Campus  MtmifM  sanctorum  conduit  ona. 

Hen.  Huntingdon,  lib.  iii.  p.  331. 

"  In  after-days'",  says  Pennant,  u  the  name  became  en- 
tirrly  Saxon;  and  from  the  fate  of  the  King  was  styled 
OmoaleTi  tr>*  ,  no*  Omemh'p;  ind  b\  tin-  \\'.i.<h  rendered 
Croes-oswallt.9'  (p.  260.)  This  is  a  very  ingenious  deriva- 
tion of  Oswestry,  but  it  does  not  at  all  disprove  the  con- 
jectures I  havo  advanced,  or  make  the  present  town,  the 
site  of  the  engagement.  It  has  also  been  surmised  that 
Oswald  fell  in  a  field  near  the  town,  called  Cae-nef,  or 
Heaven  field,  and  that  a  tree  was  planted  near  tho  spot 
called  Oswald1*  tree,  hence,  Oswestry  (Nicholson,  p.  1018.) 
In  answer  to  which  it  has  been  urged  that  Heafenfeld 
in  Northumberland  has  the  same  meaning ;  and  re- 
ceived it  on  account  of  the  victory  Oswald  obtained 
there.  The  derivation  of  Macsbrook  may  satisfy  the 
doubts  of  those  who  may  still  be  scrupulous.  C.  Brit. 
Bret.  Armor,  mass,  prelium. 
Mash  fat,  Mash  tub,  s.  a  vessel  used  in  brewing,  which 
holds  the  malt :  the  grain  is  stirred  round  with  a  wooden 
implement,  termed  a  mash  staff.  Junius  aptly  deduces 
it  from  the  Gr.  paaow.  pinso.  Fr.  mascher;  Ital.  mac- 
care.  S.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  fat ;  Germ,  fass ;  C.  Brit. 
ffettan  ;  Alam.  faz  ;  Belg.  vat,  vas  cujuscun<|ii<- 
generis. 

She  drancke  on  the  mashe  fat. 

Elinour  Ramming,  p.  137- 
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Then  up  they  gat  the  maskin-fat. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Song*,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

Masker,  r.  l.  to  feel  stupified,  confused.  Ex.  "  Sich  :i 
dark  neet  I  was  masker  d  like."  2.  to  grow  giddy, 
stun.  Ex.  "  (Jid  him  a  lick  as  quite  masker  d  him." 
Fr.  massacre ,  Ital.  mazzare  ?  Pegge  has  the  word  as 
common  in  Derbyshire. 

Master  tail,  s.  the  left  handle  <>f  a  plough. 

Maul,  v.  to  bruise  or  hurt  by  the  fist  as  in  fighting. 
Ex.  "  Terribly  mauled  in  the  face."  Isl.  Swed.  mala, 
molere.  Phillips  has  maul,  to  bang  or  beat  soundly. 
Coles.    Nan 

Maun,  s.  a  horse's  mane.  Ex.  "  Cohm  (comb)  his  maun 
afore  yo  ta'en  him  out  o'  th'  steable.  The  Isl.  man, 
and  Swed.  nmhu,  juba  equina,  favor  our  pronunciation. 

Maun,  c.    must,  a  corruption,    I  sup|>ot*e,  of  the  old  verb 

iitoirn. 

lint  we  nuiun  liae  linen,  an'  tluit  Maun  hac  we. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

M  \i  mikk.  r.   to  talk  foolishly,  incoherently.     Ex.    '*  « 
maundering  and  bothering  mi." 

Now   I  shall  take  my  pleanure, 
And  not  inv  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at  me. 

Rule  a    Wife  and  hare  a    Wife. 

And  now  Louisa  went  on  with  a  medical  maundering. 
Miss  Edgrworth's  Helm,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

Maundrel,  h.  1.  a  pickaxe  pointed  at  each  end,  such 
as  is  used  by  colliers  when  "  holing."  2.  a  pin  of 
iron  employed  by  smiths  when  making  "  balking  axes." 

Mawskin,  s.  part  of  a  calfs  stomach,  that  is  salted 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk  in  making  cheese. 
S.  Goth.  Swed.  Isl.  mane;  A.  Sax.  maga ;  Alam. 
mago ;   Helg.  moan ;   Teut.   maeghe,   ventriculus. 

Mi.  pron.  If  this  be  not  one  of  our  elegant  redun- 
dances, we  must  consider  it  as  a  pronoun  used  instead 
of  myself.  Ex.  "'  1*11  goa  and  get  me  some  mate." 
"  Clane  me  'for  chyrche." 
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Meaking,  part.  pret.  poorly,  drooping.  Ex.  M  A  meaking 
cratur.'"  M  Owuz  meaking  about."  Promp.  Parv. 
in.  h/ n.  humilio.  Vercl.  in  Indie,  meka,  verba  haud 
viriliter  proferre.  8.  Goth,  meker,  homo  mollis.  Swed. 
/in  i.i.   hebetudine  ingenii  in  sermone  timidulum  agere. 

Mi  vi*.-  mi  m.  v  i  net)  of  m.  at ,  ot  eooqgb  for  h  peal 
More  commonly,  "a  male*  mate"  Ex.  "Nobody  to 
gie  him  a  main  mate"     Craven. 

Ne  take  a  malar  mete  of  thine. 

P.  l'LOl'IIMAN. 

A  metes  mete  for  a  pourc  man.         id. 

Mi  WKVKRi,    <ii/r.    mean    while. 

Meo,  #.  a  mark  pitched  at  in  playing  at  quoits.  When 
the  '|U<»it  touches  it  the  thrower  counts  two;  if  the 
meg  is  driven  from  its  place,  (megruen)  throe ;  and 
if  it  be  entirely  covered,  (whauven)  four.  C.  Brit. 
magly  a  spot?     Isl.   ;/wv/»,  gumma  rei! 

Mboiit,  t.  the  old  form  of  the  preter-imperfect.  Ex. 
41  He  meght  ha"  done  it,  if  had  liked.'" 

Because  they  meght  haue  jrood  space. 

Sir  Tryamourk,  v.  679. 

Mklch,   adj.  in    milk.      Ex.   "A   new  melch  cow:"   and 

"lie    who  yields    her  milk    readily   is    called    "an    easy 

m.h-h.il  one."      A.    Sax.    iii.l.-.iit  ,■    Swed.    molka  .     IJelg. 

melken ;  Teut.  melcken;  Germ,  melken  and  milchen,  mul- 

gerc.     Isl.   mialta ;   Dan.   malken,  mulctum  ire. 

For  sche  was  melchr  ami  ruuthc  tin-ran. 
nIi.   bad  it  soukc  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lb  Frbin,  v.  106. 

Melverly,  s.     From  the  circumstance  of  this  village  on 

the  Welsh  side  of  Shropshire  being  continually  flooded 

by  the   irruptions  of   the    Severn,    has   originated    the 

phrase  of  "  Get  to  Melvbrly  itie  thee."     Its  remoteness, 

perhaps,  and  the  frequency  of  inundations  to  which   it 

is   subject,    has    occasioned    the    place    to    pass    into   a 

bye    word,    and    its  inhabitants    to   be  called   Melverly 

God  helps.      In    a    wet    season    their    plignt    turns    the 
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joke  against  them,  but  after  a  dry  summer,  the  M>  l- 
verleianSy  whose  land  which  in  itself  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, has  been  rendered  more  fertile  by  the  bountiful 
watering  of  the  adjacent  river,  retort  upon  their  ban- 
tering neighbours,  by  the  phrase  of  "  Melverly!  where 
do  you  think  T"  A  triumphant  kind  of  exclamation, 
which  signifies  that  such  crops  as  those  at  Melverly 
could  be  obtained  no  where  else. 

Meuse,  «.  a  hole  in  a  fence  through  which  a  hare 
usually  passes,  her  general  track.  Cot  grave  has  under 
Fr.  trouee,  a  gap  or  muset  in  a  hedge.  A  word  recog- 
nised by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  and  other 
poets,  as  well  as  by  Gervase  Markham,  a  professed 
writer  on  field  sports.     (See  Nares.) 

Take  a  hare  without  a  muse. 

Ray's  Proverb. 

Mezzeld,  part,  past;  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy.  Ex. 
"  Th"  aud  how's  mezzild  like,  I  think  as  how  ul  die." 
Promp.  Parv.  nuuelydy  serpiginosus.  Palsgrave;  meeyll 
the  sickenesse,  mesellerie.  Cotgrave  renders  the  Fr.  me- 
seau  a  meteUed  person.  In  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire, 
mezziLfeatd,  means  red  with  pimples.  S.  Goth,  mastiff, 
scabiosus.  Bret,  mezell;  Fr.  mezeau  and  meseau;  Teut. 
meed;  Belg.  maselen;  Dan.  maseling,  leprosus.  The  term 
is  for  the  most  part  applied  to  swine ;  and  as  my  in- 
formant under  the  Wrekin  saith,  the  word  mezzild 
describes  a  pig  which  has  "  the  flesh  full  of  tiny  blobs 
of  water  all  over  the  body ;  the  cheeks  are  not  so 
bad  as  any  other  part ;  the  fat  as  bad  iviry  mossel, 
but  nod  so  visible  like  to  the  eye."  Germ,  mas,  motel, 
macula. 

Midling-8harp,  adj.  tolerably  well.  Ex.  "  How  is  the 
family,  John!  Why  the  measters  ketched  a  hacking 
cuff  (cough)  like,  but  the  missus  bin  midling-sharp." 

Mike,  v.  to  idle,  loiter.  Ex.  "Jacky  wants  to  mike.'''' 
Craven  Gloss,  and  Nares  have  it  michin  and  mich,  the 
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same  word  as  our  own  but  differently  spelt.  We  always 
use  it  in  a  perverse  sense.  It  is  not  so  intensively 
employed  as  formerly.  I 'romp.  Parv.  Mt/chyn  or 
pryratelif  stelyn  male  thynges,  Surripio.  Softened 
down  by  the  dramatists  to  idle  and  mischievous. 
Chaucer. 
Mils,  s.  This  is  inserted  simply  for  the  sake  of  no- 
ticing the  universal  singularity  of  its  use.  The  vulgar 
never  give  the  word  a  plural.  A  similar  practice  is 
observalil-  in  Foot:  they  suppose  this  t<>  !>e  likewise 
a  plural  in  itaelf,  and  speak  of  "a  two  foot  rule:" 
44  a  bwdard  seven  foot  long."  In  the  former  instance, 
they  say,  "to'ert  four  or  five  mile;"  and  the  custom 
seems  to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  Mark 
English   Poets. 

Three  myk  myghte  men  Inn-  the  SMUIa 

Richard  C'okr  i»k  Lion,  v.  6714. 

An  hundred  myle. 

Octaviam  Imperator,  t.  286. 

Milks  endways,  phr.     These  are   very  long  ones. 
Miller,  s.    the   larva   of  a  lepidopterous  insect,    known 

in  its  imago  state  by  the  appellation  of  Vanessa  Urticse. 

It    is  ;i<l«lressed  by  children  in  this  distich, 

Miller,  Miller,  blow  your  horn! 

You  shall  be  hanged  for  steeling  com. 

Mii.k-Fork,  $.  a   forked  branch  of  oak,   usually  at   the 

dairy   door,   upon  which  the   milking  pails,  and  other 

lacteous  vessels  are  hung. 
Milk-pricked,  part,  past ;  milk  turned  sour. 
Milner,   «.   the   old   form   for   miller,   according  to    P. 

Plouhman,   A.  C.  Mery  Talys,  p.  2+,  Percy's  Reliques, 

&c.  &c. 
Misdeem,  e    to  be  suspicious,  illiberal.     Teut.  misdienen, 

male  mereri.     A.  Sax.  mis,  from  M.  Goth,  missa,  defec- 

tus ;    deman,  judicare. 

He  which  that  iniaconceiveth,  oft  mindeemeth. 

Chaucer's  Merch.  Talc. 
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That  taketh  well  and  scorneth  nought, 
Ne  it  mixdeeme  in  hir  thought. 

Haute  of  Fame. 

They  retained  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  they  assented  not 
to  my  counsel,  and  they  depraved,  and  misdeemed  all  my  correction. 

Wicliff  on  Prayer,  c,  ii. 

Misdeem ful,  adj.  suspicious.  See  Roister  Doister,  edit. 
Briggs,  p.  50. 

Misle,  t>.  to  rain  gently.  Ex.  "  It  misles  o  rain,""  that 
is,  according  to  its  sense  and  derivation,  "it  mists  o' 
rain  "  A.  Sax.  misty  caligo,  quia  caligo'est  privatio  Iucis, 
a  missen,  carere.  Germ,  mist,  nebula.  Wachteri  Gloss. 
Teut  Fris.  Hull,  misten,  mieselm,  rorare  tenuem  pluviam- 

Mix,  v.  to  clean  out  as  a  stable,  or  cow  house.  Ex. 
"Mixing  the  moggies,v'  i.e.  mixing  the  calves. 

Mixen,  Mixon,  «.  a  dunghill,  heap  of  rubbish.  It  is 
not  dialectical.  A.  Sax.  mixen ;  Dan.  mog ;  Scan,  mock- 
hull  ;  Isl.  myki ;  Swed.  moky  sterquilinium.  Cotgrave, 
Coles,  &c.  mexen,  mixen. 

Morale,  v.  to  cover  up.  Ex.  "  Mobblsd  up  in  a  cloak." 
Mobbled,  as  females  are  said  to  be  when  so  covered  or 
clothed,  and  from  their  form  being  obscured  and  par- 
tially hidden  by  this  ungraceful  load  of  drapery;  the 
word  has  affinity  with  tho  S.  Goth.  Swed.  moln,  nubes. 

1st  Player.    But  who,  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobbied  queen, 

Ham.     The  mobbied  queen? 

Pol.    That's  good  ;  mobbied  queen  is  good. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Mobcap,  s.  a  cap  tying  under  a  woman's  chin  by  so 
broad  a  piece  of  lace  or  muslin  of  the  same  material 
as  the  cap  itself,  that  the  face  is  partially  hidden.  This 
unbecoming  and  inelegant  fabrication  of  our  English 
modistes,  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the  Lap- 
pish, skobmok,  tegmentum  capitis,  quo  fcemine  Lappo- 
rum  utuntur  hieme  quoque  simul  facies  operitur. 

Mog,  p.  to  move.   Ex.  '*  Come  mog  off."     Isl.  moka,  movere. 

Moil,  v.  1.  to  work  hard,  slavishly,  generally  at  some 
dirty  occupation.      Ex.    "  Toiling  and  moiling.'''' 
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Unpreaching  prelates  are  so  troubled  with   lordly    living,  and 
moiling  in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions. 

Latimkh's  Sermon  on  the  Plough. 

2.  to  become  dirty.  Ex.  "Moiled  from  yed  to  fat." 
Teut.  moeyer,  limus.  Eng.  mire;  Fr.  mouiller^  (which 
gives  us  the  Salopian  pronunciation  :)  madidare.  Verel. 
in  Indie  modur ;  Dan.  m'odder ;  S.  (ioth.  mod ;  Alain. 
muoder ;  Belg.  »/<»</»  .  limn.  mind*,  frit iiratus.  (ir. 
vuXvvw,  contaniinare. 

Mollicrush,  9.  to  bruise  or  break  fine;  used  in  'ma- 
lam  partem:  Ex.  "TO  moUicnuk  thee."  Fr.  moly 
•  MTIMf  r 

Mollify,  v.    !.  to  bruise  or  beat.     In  this  sense,  which 

must  be  considered  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  so  frequently 

used   as  in   the  next.*   2.  to   soften,  subdue.     Here  it 

is   a   correct  word.      Neither   mollified  nor   bound    up 

with   ointment.  Is.  i.  <>.      Fr.  mullijier,  to  mollify.  Cotgr. 

Lat.  mollio. 

Some  mollification  for  your  giant  sweet  lady. 

Twelfth  Xight,  i.  6. 

Mom  met,    $.    a    trifle,   a    doll,    or    puppet;    synonymous 

with  mammet. 

lion,   1.  a  man.     Pure  A.  Saxon  /mom,  homo. 
Monuk,  r.   to  eat,   bite   at  ravenously.     Fr.   manger  a 

un  grain   de   sel,   to   eat  hastily  or   greedily,    without 

staying  for  any  sawce  or  seasoning,  other  than  a  i-mix 

of  salt  will  yeeld  him.     Cotgr. 
M(M)n>iiink   mm.    j,l,r.    decamping  by   night,   and   leaving 

the  landlord  unpaid. 
Moral,  $.  a  model.     As  in  the  North  Country,  wo  say, 

"  a  moral  of  a  man.'"'     Brockett,   Moore,   Nares. 
Morkin,   Mawkin,  «.   a  scarecrow.     Is],  morkinn;  Swed. 

nmrken,  putrefactu-  I 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
8mm  sorry  morkin  that  unbidden  dies. 

Bishop  Hall's  Sutire*. 

Mort,   s.    a  large   quantity.      Ex.   "A    mort  of  it/'      Isl. 
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margt,  morgt.     Cinib.  mort,  multum.    Irish,  moran,  mul- 
titude).     Grose. 
Mossel,  $.   a   morcel.     Ex.    "  Nod    a    motad   6>    mate.1" 
Fr.  morcel. 

And  after  the  moxsel,  thanne  Satanas  entride  into  him. 

Wiclike's  New  Testament,  John  xiv. 

Mosy,  adj.  a  state  verging  upon  rottenness.     Ex.  "  Mosy 

apples."     Teut.  moes,    puis !     C.  Brit,  mwydo,   humec- 

tari.     Gr.  nu$du>  nimio  humore  putrescere. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups  of 
no  kindred ;  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  t<> 
mote  in  the  chine.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

Mother,  *.  a  round  piece  of  leather  put  upon  the  bladder 
that  lies  inside  of  a  foot-ball. 

Mothering,  *.  the  sediment,  or  turbulent  dregs  of  vinegar. 
S.  Goth.  Belg.  modder ;  A.  Sax.  moder,  spurcities  ista, 
quse  in  fundo  doliorum  aut  ampuUarum  residet.  Teut. 
moeder,  modder,  faex.  Isl.  mod,  quisquiliae.  Swed.  moder, 
residuum  faeculentum  in  fundo  vasorum.  Palsgrave ; 
moder,  a  disease,  marrys. 

Mothering  Sunday,  #.  "  To  go  a  mothering,"  is  a  very 
old  custom.  It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
practice  that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  of  people 
visiting  Mother  Church  on  this,  or  Midlent  Sunday,  to 
make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar.  The  appointment 
of  the  lessons  for  this  day,  the  first  of  which,  gives  the 
story  of  Joseph  entertaining  his  brethren,  and  the  se- 
cond, which,  treats  of  our  Saviour's  miraculously  feed- 
ing five  thousand,  together  with  the  allusion  to  Mother 
church  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  26.  "  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  the  mother  of  us  all,"  &c.  have  evidently 
occasioned  the  practice. 

lie  to  thee  a  simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  goest  a  mothering. 

Herri ck's  Hetperides. 

Motty,  *.  a  mark,  or  spot  at  which  quoit  players  pitch. 
S.  Goth,  mot,   punctum,    in  quo  plures  concurrunt.   Isl. 
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mot,  concursus.     C.   Brit,  mot,  a  place.     A.  Sax.  mot, 
atomus. 

Mought,  t.  the  old  form  of  the  preter  imperfect.  Chaucer, 
&c.   A.  Sax.  mot,  possum. 

For  to  get  sleep  if  that  he  mought. 

Sir  Gray  Strkl,  v.  1398. 
The  grehound  rannc  forth  his  wave 
TyU  he  came  where  his  maistcr  Uye, 

As  faste  at  euer  he  mought. 

Sir  Tryamovrk,  v.  613. 

Mought,  #.    a  moth.      Ex.    "  The  mought*  han  eat  it." 

Palsgrave;   mought  that  eateth  clothes. 
Mould  'ort,    Mouldy  warp,  $.     a  mole.      A    good   old 

English  word.     A.  Sax.  mold,  terra;  umrpian,  jactare; 

Swed.  mulUork ;   Germ,  mawl  wutrff;    Teut.  mul-umrp ; 

A  lam.  mul-wurf;    Isl.  molokarpa  ;    Dan.  muldtarp ;    S. 

Goth,  muUwad,  talpa. 

We  call  in  some  parts  of  England  a  mottle,  a  mouldwarj),  which 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  a  out-earth;  and  when  planks  or  bonis 
are  awry  we  say  they  out,  or  they  warp. 

Vrrstkqan's  Restitution  of  Decaied  Intelligence. 
Sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  tin-  tnoldwarp  and  the  ant. 

1  Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 

Moun,  9.  correllative  with  may  and  may  not.  In  the 
former  instance  an  archaic,  in  the  latter,  a  vitiated  form. 
Ex.  "  I  moun  tak  it  whoam."  Here  the  first  vowel  is 
oftener  silent,  and  it  becomes  by  elision,  mun  ;  "  /  mun 
take  it  whoiun."  In  the  latter  example,  it  is  em- 
ployed negatively,  as,  "  I  moun  let  thee  do  a  thatn's," 
implying,  I  may  not. 

Ye  moun  not  serve  to  God  and  to  richessc. 

WiCLirVs  New  Testament. 

For  adventures  which  that  moun  betide. 

Cant.  Tale*,  v.  12868  and  13160. 

Mout,  mowt,  v.  to  moult.  Promp.  Parv.  Mowted,  de- 
plumatus;  Mowtinge,  deplumacio.  Teut.  muyten,  plu- 
mas  in  aviariis  amittere.     Fr.  muer. 

Mouter,  v.  to  moulder,  decay.  Ex.  "  Moutering  away." 
A  vitiation  of  the  original  form,  obtained  thus,  moulder, 
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moulter,  muiiter.  Teut.  mouteren,  macerare,  mollire ; 
M.  Goth,  tntdd ;  S.  Goth,  mull;  Swed.  id.  Isl.  mol ; 
A.  Sax.  mold ;    Dan.  wmM,  pulvis. 

Muck,  «.  1.  to  clean  out,  free  from  manure.  Ex.  "  Muck 
the  cowhus."  S.  Goth.  Swed.  mocia,  stabula  purgare. 
2.  to  cover  with  manure.  A  fanner  talks  of  mucking  his 
land.     (See  Mixkx.)      Hence,    also, 

Mucker,  r.  I.  to  be  busy  or  employed  upon  some  filthy 
work.  Ex.  "  A  muckering  job."  2.  to  live  as  it  were 
from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a  comfortless,  dirty  way.  Ex. 
"  He  lived  always  in  :i  very  muckering  way."  .'*.  In  an 
uncertain  sense.  Ex.  "  The  clothes  were  muckered  in 
the  wash  tub." 

Minsox,  8.  quasi  Mudstone,  the  upper  Silurian  rocks 
generally,  which  rapidly  disintegrate,  and  fall  into  mud. 

Mi  ohus,  *.  a  pottery.  At  lienthal.  one  is  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  activity,  and  it  is  this,  which  has  supplied 
me  with  an  authority  for  the  present  apj>ellation  :  univer- 
sal there  and  the  neighbouring  pariah  of  Broseley. 

Mi'i.lok,  t.    rubbish,   dung.     Ex.    "  A   heap    o'    mullok" 

Isl.  mol,  mica.      C.    Brit,  mwtirg,  quisquili*. 

The  muUok  on  un  hepe  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  flore  yeast  u  eanevas, 
And  all  this  mullok  in  a  sm-  vtlirow. 

' Cant.  Talr*.  v.  UHOH. 

Till  it  Ik?  rotten  in  mullok  or  in  stre. 

id.  v.  3871. 

Mr\,  r.  a  form  of  the  imperfect  verb  must.  Ex.  "1 
wan  goii   I    reckon." 

Tliai  tnun  be  met  if  tliai  war  ma. 

Minot's  Poem*,  p.  3. 

Munch,  Muxge,  #.  to  eat.     Fr.  manger. 

Muncorn,  s.  oats  and  barley  mixed;  Old  English,  mono- 
corn  :  a  term  but  rarely  heard,  except  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  county.     A.   Sax.  mengean,  miscere. 

Minna,  Munnod,  r.  two  various  forms  of  must  not, 
which    are    very    prevalent.      Simply    another    mode    of 
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expression  which  we  give  to  the  old  word  moun  .  I>\ 
suppression  of  the  first  vowel,  it  becomes  mutt,  thence 
munna,  and  mun  not,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
common  practice  of  converting  /  final  into  rf,  munnod. 
Ex.   M  Her  munnod  nize  a  that'ns." 

Mundle,  s.  A  stick  used  in  stirring  up  cream.  Ex. 
"A  creani-mwmfl*."     A.   Sax.  mund,  manus. 

Mutton,  «.  1.  a  low  term  of  contempt  for  an  aban- 
doned female.  This  titlo  has  been  derived  from  tha 
Fr.  moutonnt,  a  sort  of  coifure  used  by  females,  con- 
sisting of  a  tress  of  hair,  tuftrd  ami  frizzed  which 
was    worn    in    front. 

Nous  voyons  dea  Prechcuni  coiffex  a  la  moutonnr 
8e  faire  lea  ycaux  grands  ct  la  bouche  raignonne, 
8e  radoucir  la  voix  ct  poor  tout  geate.  entin. 
Aux  Damea  d*  alentour  faire  la  belle  main. 

Lewi*  de  Sanlecque. 

2.  a  reproachful  address  to  a  dog.     Ex.  "  Ah  i  mutton, 

mutton"  implying  that  he  is  addicted  to  run  after,  or 

kill  sheep :    as   we   say   in   rustic    discourse,    "  Tie   up 

that  kill-ship  o1  yoni." 
Mush,  Moosii,  adj.  silent,  quiet,  hidden.     Ex.  "Remained 

mush  like."     Forby  suggests  mouche  as  the  origin. 
Muzzy,  adj.  fuddled,  stupid  from  intoxication.     Ex.  "A 

bit  muzzy"     "  So  muzzy,  that  ho  could  na  understand." 

Is  it    from   the  Gr.    uvata.  obstructio! 


*? 


\<;uy.    Snaooy,    <n/j.    peevish,    conten- 
tious: the  same  as  waooedy,  or  nau- 
lixg  :  all   deducible  from   Isl.   naggay 
litigare. 
\\«;<;.  r.  t<>  bite  at.  snap.     Ex.  " Jim's 
whippet    napped  at    my    heels."     S 
Goth,  pnapa  ;  A .  Sax.  pnapa  n  ;  I  si . 
gnagm;    Dan.  Germ,  napen  ;   Teut.    B«*lg.  Icnaphen  ;   ('. 
Brit,   r/wr,   roder<\ 
Nack,  r.  to  nick.     Ex.  "Nocking  knives,"  an  amusement 
well   known   to  schoolboy 8.      Tent.   knackm.   frangere. 
Nam.    passer,    s.    a   gimlet.      A    very    appropriate    word 
invariably    used    by    ourselves    and    the    Herefordshire 
people    for  that   instrument  :    with    what   authority    let 
the  following  synonymous  parts  declare.     Teut.  naephel; 
Germ,    nape/,  clavus.       Teut.  passeren  ;    Germ.  passen. 
transire. 
Nan,  pron.    (See  Anan.) 

Nape,  a.  the  back  part  of  the  neck  ;  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  It  is  that  part  which  falls  into  a  hollow  :  from 
the  Teut.  nap,  alveolus. 
Nash,  Naish,  Nesh,  adj.  1.  tender,  delicate.  Ex.  "A 
poor  nesh  cratur."  Prom  p.  Parv.  prowe  nesshe,  and 
also  in  the  very  fine  MS.  of  the  Promp.  Parv.  in 
King's  Coll.    Lib.    Camb.       A.   Sax.  nesc ;    Belg.  nesh. 
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mollis.  Hung,  kenyb,  delicatun.  Cotgrave  MfWoi 
tendre,  nesh,  puling,  delicate.  This  expressive  word  it* 
not  local.      Pet.  Langtoft.  Chron. 

The  child  was  kcped  tendre.  and  nesache. 

Thk  Skuvn  Sacks,  v.  7tt 

No  knyght  for  n«MeAe  ne  harde. 

I.YHKAUS  DlSCONUS,  V.  14»1. 

All  tendere  and  nmtehe. 

OCTAVIAN  iMPBRATOR,  V.  1211. 

Him  to  behold,  to  is  he  goodly  frcahe, 

It  seemeth  for  love  his  hertc  is  tender  and  ne*hr. 

Chaucer's  Court  of  Ixwe,  v.  1002. 

— This  but  sweats  thee 
Like  a  neah  nag.  Bottduoa. 

2.  chilly.  (Clungunford.)  The  Teuton,  nesch,  madi- 
dus ;  (nesch  weder,  aer  humid  us,)  justifies  also  this  se- 
condary use  of  the  word.  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
heard  in  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire,  these  com- 
pounded forms:  "a  nesh-phizzed  fellow,"  a  man  who 
will  not  fight  for  fear  of  becoming  bruised — "  neth- 
stomached"  one  who  "cannot  ete  but  littel  mete," 
his  "  stomach  is  not  good,"  as  the  old  song  quaintly 
has  it.  Had  the  same  observer  kept  his  ears  open 
in  this  county,  the  present  small  volume  might  have 
been  enriched  with  a  greater  variety  of  polite  dis- 
course, than  it  can  now  boast  of.  Coles.  Nares. 
Grose.    Ray. 

Theo  nettche  clay  hit  makith  clyng. 

Kyno  AusAtmnsR,  v.  91o  and  7«126. 

Native,  *.  We  may  consider  this  as  noun  or  adjec- 
tive, but  if  taken  as  the  latter,  place,  by  an  ellipsis 
is  understood.  The  Iceni  adopt  the  same  form.  Ex. 
"Neenton's  my  natif" 

Natterd,  adj.  sour,  crossgrained.  Ex.  "  A  nattered 
piece,"  as  they  say  of  an  ill   conditioned  old  woman. 

Nature,  *.  employed  in  a  good  sense,  for  kind  hearted- 
ness  and   affection.      Ex.    "  There's  often  more   nature 
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in  people  of  that  sort,  than   in  those  as  yo*   men  call 
their  betters."    Shakspeare.     An  Icenicism. 
Nauger,  *.  by  Crasis,  for  an  auger,  as  in  Naul.     Teut. 
euegher,  terebra. 

Hays  lent  me  here  his  naul. 

Gammer  Gurton't  Needle. 
Naunt,   Nuncle,  &c,  &c,  s.     None  of  these  words  or 

any.  of  a  like  kind  can  be  deemed  provincialisms. 
Neat's  foot  oil,  s.  oil  extracted  from  cows'1  feet,  which 

is  generally  applied  to  stable  or  coach-house  purposes, 

in   preserving   leather.     This   is  one   of  the  two   only 

forms  in  which  we   have  retained   the  old  word  neat. 

Isl.  tiaut;  Swed.  not;  Alam.  noz;  A.  Sax.  neat;   Dan. 

nod;  Sp.  ganado.  bos.     The  old  poets  continually  used 

the  primitive  Nout  foot.    Ritsons   Scottish  Songs. 
Neat's  tongue,  *.  a  cow's  tongue. 
Neeld,  t.  a   needle.      An  instance  of  Crasis,  as  old   as 

P.  Plouhman. 

Tho  was  it  portatyf  and  perahaunt  as  the  poynt  of  a  neide. 

M.  Goth,  nethla ;   A.  Sax.  ncedl ;   Alam.  nalde ;   Dan. 

nod;  Isl.  naal;    Fris.  nirle;    Teut.  naelde;   Belg.  naeld; 

Germ,  naedel;    S.  Goth,    nal;    Fenn.    neula;     Esthon. 

nekla,  acus.     Mid*.  Nights  Dream. 

Why,  know  you  any  tidings  which  way  my  neele  is  gone. 

Gammer  Gurtori*  Needle. 

Nelson's  Balls,  t.  a  confection  in  great  request  among 
children,  called  Nelson's  Bullets,  in  the  North,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  honor  of  the  hero  ! 
(See  Brockett.) 

Neow,  adj.  new.  I  insert  this  form  of  the  word  on 
account  of  the  pronunciation  it  receives  generally 
throughout  the  county.  It  is  borne  out  by  the  ortho- 
graphy, which  in  numberless  cases,  it  has  received  in 
our  early  poets.  The  Romance  of  Kyng  Alisaunder 
presents  no  deviation   from  this  mode  of  writing  it. 

And  take  him  a  neowe  wyve. 
v.  308 ;  see  also  v.  416,  1090,  1240,  7172,  7809,  Ac.  Ac. 
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Ness,  s.  The  name  of  this  place  is  in  strict  couformit  \ 
with  its  situation.  A.  Sax.  amm,  promontorium.  Teut. 
Sicamb.  Flan,  nese,  nasus:  severally  implying  that  it 
stands  on,  or  olose  upon,  a  Cliff:  hence  Nesscliff, 
county  Salop. 

Nbsses,  s.  nests,  a  corruption  similar  to  several  others 
which  wo  have  adopted  from  nouns  terminating  their 
singular  in  e$t,  ut,  or  tut :  Ex.  "  Bird's  «««»."  "  Wek 
uruawr"  ,•  M  dry  crtutet" ;  for  bird's  nests,  weak  wrists, 
dry  crusts. 

Nist,   adj.  next.     Ex.  "  Net*  dure  neighbour.""     It  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  vitiation.    A.  Sax.  nekst  ;  C.  Bnt 
in*.   S.  Ooth.  luxtU,  proprior. 

Newgate,  pause  ah,  pkr.  Wherefore  as  FaUe  at  Nete- 
gatet     Doubtless  metonymy cally  it  is  so  spokm. 

Niwyoi  bat,  .<.  N< m  jMuri  daj.  AJnosI  « x t in.-i .  nd 
now  used  only  by  the  aged,  from  one  of  whom,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,   I   heard  the  word. 

Neze,  v.  to  sneeze.  Not  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
l»«ing  provincial.  (See  Craven  and  other  Glossaries.) 
A.  Sax.  niman;  Franc,  niosm  ;  Belg.  niezen ;  Swed. 
nitua;  Germ,  nietsen;  Teut.  niesen,  sternutare.  Shak- 
speare. 

Niik,  r.  to  quarrel.  Correllative  with  miff,  and  tiff: 
all  of  them  words  of  a  base  and  vulgar  kind. 

Nil i),  *.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  wlu-n 
4  blasting'  rocks ;  by  Crasis,  for  a  needle. 

Nile,  s.  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail,  that 
is  usually  called  a  'swepple.'  Nile  is  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dalo,  but  I  suspect  it  is  tralatitious. 

Nine  days.  phr.  Salopians  invariably,  when  speaking 
of  an  indefinite  length  of  time  between  a  week  and  a 
fortnight,  express  it  by  the  phrase  of  a  week  or  nine 
days.  In  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  South,  and 
I  rather  think  in  the  direct  North,  the  idiom  runs  to 
a  week  or  tkn  days.     And,  wherefore  ten  days  in  pre- 
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ference  to  nine?  Surely  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
limit,  as  others  have  to  extend  the  interval.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  remarkable  test  by  which  the  identity 
of  a  man*!*  Salopian  birth  may  be  truly  ascertained. 
Let  my  doubtful  readers,  try  whether  this  peculiarity 
be  not  entirely  local,  and  they  will  find,  as  the 
writer  has  proved  in  repeated  instances,  that  a  Shropshire 
person  always  circumscribes  the  period  in  question  to 
nine  days. 

Nine  eyes,  s.  The  Ammoctetes  branchialis  of  Natural- 
ists, so  called  from  having  a  number  of  spiracles  on 
each  side,  or  branchial  orifices  in  a  lateral  groove. 
Found   profusely  in  the  Ledwick  brook  near   Ludlow. 

Nineted,  part,  past;  a  low  term  used  in  a  perverse 
sense,  descriptive  of  one  versed  at  an  early  age  in 
evil  practices.  Ex.  "A  nineted  youth,*1  a  youngster 
who  is  wicked  and   wilful. 

Ninetino,  s.  a  threshing,  cast igat ion.  Ex.  "  A  good 
nineting?  Referable  to  the  preceding :  each  of  them 
corrupted  from  anoint. 

Nisgal,  *.    the  youngest  pig  in  a  litter. 

Nobler,  s.  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  remind  inat- 
tentive youths  in  church,  of  their  misbehaviour,  by 
"  nobling"  them,  or  hitting  them  on  the  head  with 
a  wand  carried  for  that  purpose.  Teut.  inodsen, 
tundere  ? 

Noddie,  8.  a  foolish  fellow ;  when  characterizing  such  an 
one  still  more  contemptuously,  he  is  called  a  neddy. 
Ex.  "  Such  a  noddie  as  him."  Fr.  nauden,  a  noddie, 
Cotgr.  Ital.  pisellore,  a  noddie.  Florio's  Worlde  of 
Wordes.     Shakspeare.    Grose.   Moore. 

Nogs,  8.    hemp.     A.   Sax.  cnottay  nodus  ? 

Noggen,  *.  any  garment  soever  made  of  the  above  ma- 
terial. 

Nogler,  *.  a  bungler.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine thinks  the  etymology  of  the   word  to    be    this. 
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What  we  call  an  hipler  was  once  written  an  haqler. 
and  so  you  will  find  it  in  Dr  Fullers  Worthies,  p.  27. 
Now,  an  hagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  napler,  and 
with  a  open  a  nogler. 

None,  adj.  This  is  often  used  by  a  periphrasis  to  sig- 
nify not  any  time,  as  "  I  stopped  none  at  Soesbury," 
for,   I  staid  no  time  at  Shrewsbury. 

Nob  ;  in  composition,  or  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
a  place  means  »<nr,  from  the  Islandic.  (See  Haider- 
son,  and  Verel.  in  Indie.)  nyr,  novus.  Thus  we  have 
in  Shropshire ;  Norton,  or  the  New  Town :  Wench- 
nor,  or  the  new  habitation,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Wune- 
net**,  habitat  io  :    wwnian,   habitare. 

Nothbr,  adj.   for  another,   by  aptueresis. 

Nope,  *.    a  bullfinch.      Loxia  pyrrhula  of  Linnseus.      K\ 
"The  Nopet  a  deuced  mischievous  bird."" 

Norn,  adj.  neither.  Ex.  "  Nam  on  em.""  As  often 
"  naim  on  em." 

Nose,  v.  to  smell.  Ex.  M  1  noted  it  afore  it  cummed 
on  the  table."  S.  Goth,  noea,  flare  necnon  rostro 
pertentare,   ut  anient  animalia.      Isl.  niota,   speculari. 

Now,  adv.  by  an  ellipse  this  is  generally  understood. 
Ex.    "Between  and  then." 

Nub,  s.  a  point,  projection.  Ex.  "A  nub  of  the  loaf." 
Tout,  knobbel,  tuber. 

Ni  rled,  adj.  1.. twisted,  ribbed.  A  goldsmith's  term; 
scarcely  Salopian. 

Nubly,  adj.  I.  ill-tempered.  2.  warped,  knotty.  Germ. 
butrren,  stridere.     Teut.  knorren,  grunnire. 

NuviToiTg,  adj.   nutritious.     (Carve  Dale.) 


m- 
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when    short    receive*    the    sound    of 

double  o  :   thus  cord  becomes  coord ; 

(Teut.   koorde,  funis.) 

"Thanne  knvghtu  kittiden  awei  the 
coordu  of  the  boot,  and  sufFriden  it  to 
falle  aweL" 

The  Dedit  qf  ApotUu,  ch.  xxvii. 

Short  o  is  converted  into  au  and  ott, 
especially  when  followed  by  /,  when  the  liquid  is  sup- 
pressed :  thus  we  hear  baut,  for  bolt :  caut  for  colt :  oud 
for  old  :  /oud  for  fold  :  toud  for  told,  &c. 
It  is  also  changed  into  short  a ;  as  drap  for  drop :  hally- 
btuh,  for  holly-bush  :  crap  for  crop.  Many  Saxon  words 
have  been  adopted  by  us  with  o  substituted  for  the 
more  correct  a. 

It  also  takes  in  its  pronunciation  the  sound  of  eo,  as  cexm 
for  cow  :  pleow  for  plough  :  neote  for  now. 
When  followed  by  g  it  is  most  commonly  converted  into 
a,  as  lang  for  long :  Strang  for  strong  :  amang  for  among, 
and  wrang  for  wrong,  as  in  the  Seuvyn  Sages, 

Lordinges,  he  said,  lokes  omang  yow. 

v.  .3669,  3787. 


If  thou  tald  a  wrang  resown. 


id.  v.  3686. 


Long  o  has  frequently  the  sound  of  short  u,    as  struv 
for  strove  :  pruv,  for  prove :    muv  for  move. 
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Oi :  this  diphthong  is  perpetually  transmuted  into  long  », 
as  in  spile  for  spoil :  mile,  for  moil :  nise,  for  noise  ;  bile 
for  boil :   "  sore  as  a  bile.'" 

And  there  was  a  begger  Lazarus  by  name:  that  laye  at  hise 

Ste  fill  of  biJU,  and  coueytido  to  be  fulfilled  of  the  crummys  that 
len  doun  fro  the  riche  mannes  boorde:    and  no  man  gaf  to 
him,  but  houndis  camen  and  likki<k-n  hise  fry/w. 

Wicli/s  New  Testament,  Luke  ch.  xvi. 

Oo  is  narrowed  into  long  «,  as  pus  for  goose :  nuse  for 
noose :  and  sometimes  changed  into  short  u,  as  spuntle 
for  spoonful ;  ruf,  for  roof ;  cruckei,  for  crooked ;  brut, 
for  brook  ;  pruf,  for  proof.  Or  like  ue,  as  in  the  words, 
tuke,  dure,  /lure,  for  took,  door,  (A.  Sax.  dure;  Teut. 
thur ;  Belg.  deure,  porta,)  floor:  again,  are  takes  a 
similar  sound  in  more,  whore,  sore,  where  the  lower 
classes  say  mure,  hure,  (Teut.  huere ;  A.  Sax.  hure, 
scorta)  suir. 

Ou,  when  followed  by  ght  drops  the  gk,  as  in  out  for 
ought ;  /out  for  fought :  drout  for  drought.  And  is 
changed   into  o,  as  yores  for  yours. 

Oy,  takes  the  sound  of  *  short,  as  in  biy  for  boy  : 
jiyful  for  joyful :  empty  for  employ  :  destry  for  destroy  : 
the  practice  has  been  derived  from  an  early  time, 
as  our  ancient  poets  will  testify.  Chaucer  perpetually 
L'iv«>  us  ;i  likr  termination.  (8ee  Canterbury  'lairs, 
v.  1332,    17110,  &c.    Dreme,  v.  1605,  &c.) 

Obitch's  Cowt  ;  phr.  "  Forty  ha  one  like  Obitch'h  cowr." 
The  origin  of  this  common  phrase  has  heretofore  lurked 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  There  exists  another  simile 
amongst  us,  of  like  import;  and  whether  Obitch  or 
Khoden  was  the  real  owner  of  the  horse  in  question 
is  a  matter  much  contested.  We  will  not  investigate 
that  point  now,  but  illustrate  the  history  of  Obitch 
by  a  legendary  account  which  has  been  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  a  nurse.  She  gathered  her  lore  from 
Melverly  her  birth-place,  and  coming  from  so  un- 
frequently    visited    a   quarter,     where    little   corruption 
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has  flowed  into  the  language,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  history  following  as  a  genuine  record  of 
the  animaTs  marvellous  qualities.  To  write,  however, 
without  figure,  the  tale  does  appear  to  have  taken 
its  birth  from  tradition :  and  if  my  reader  wishes  to 
know  how  it  first  received  its  present  form,  and  he 
will  implicitly  believe  conjecture,  I  start  one  for  his 
edification.  It  is  one  of  those  'very  probable'  ones 
which  Antiquaries  love  to  produce.  We  are  told  in 
the  third  book  of  Beda,  that  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Oswald,  which  we  have  presumed  happened  at 
Maesbrook  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  Mel- 
verly,  a  certain  traveller  passing  by  the  spot  on 
horseback,  found  his  beast  suddenly  grow  weary, 
hang  his  head,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  ap- 
parently much  pain,  fell  to  the  earth.  The  rider 
leapt  off  his  back,  and  having  made  himself  a  kind 
of  bed,  awaited  the  hour  which  should  either  witness 
his  beast's  recovery,  or  oblige  him  to  leave  him  bo- 
hind  as  dead.  Whilst  the  horse  lay  in  this  unhappy 
condition,  writhing  with  pain,  he  fortunately  rolled 
himself  over,  and  touched  the  place  where  King  Os- 
wald had  died.  In  an  instant,  his  pains  left  him ; 
and  as  horses  are  wont,  after  fatigue,  he  turned  him- 
self on  his  side,  and  got  up,  and  then  like  one  in 
perfect  health,  immediately  began  to  graze.  The 
sagacious  owner,  conceived  that  the  spot  was  sacred, 
and  having  marked  it  narrowly,  remounted  his  horse 
and  proceeded  to  an  inn.  When  he  had  come  thither 
he  beheld  a  damsel  afflicted  with  paralysis;  and  her 
friends  lamenting  to  him  the  disorder  under  which  she 
suffered,  it  occurred  to  him  to  narrate  the  miracu- 
lous cure  which  had  so  recently  been  effected  on  his 
horse.  What  so  natural  as  to  expect-  that  the  same 
results  would  await  the  maiden?  She  was  forthwith 
placed  in  a  sledge,   and  brought   to  the  scene   of  this 
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marvellous  cure.  A  gentle  sleep  fell  upon  her,  and 
when  she  awoke,  feeling  herself  li«;il«d.  vh,  .u<ked  for 
water  with  which  she  washed  her  face;  she  adjusted 
bar  hair,  wrapped  up  her  head,  and  returned  home  on 
foot.  To  this  Hagiological  legend  may  be  traced  the 
virtues  of  Obitch's  Colt,  for  the  latter  fable  is  in  some 
part*  so  like  the  former,  that  it  appears  manifestly 
to  have  arisen  out  of  it.  By  degrees  the  history  be- 
eame  distorted,  and  Oswald  merged  into  the  less 
euphonous  name  of  Obitch.  We  will  now  have  Ike 
present  version.  "  There  wuz  wunst  a  laiidy  dhed,  un 
a  burrieden  her  in  her  jewels.  An  there  wuz  a  mon, 
a  callen  him  Obitch,  as  went  to  her  grave  V  th' 
•llu'iid  o'  the  niht  and  taked  away  her  jewels  off  her: 
and  ivir  ater  he  was  always  hainted  by  a  cowt.  They 
callen  the  plaice  Cutberry  Hollow  where  he  used  to 
meet  the  cowt:  they  been  afread  of  gween  there  at 
neet  lest  a  shulden  see  the  coult,  and  the  laady  riding 
<>n  him.  I  conno  say  that  I  gie  credit  to  sich  ear 
things,  o'  folks  coming  agen  like:  but  a  sen  the 
auld  mon  had  niver  no  pace  ater :  a  wuz  sadly  troubled 
i  his  yed,  and  mitherd.  The  ould  mon  lived  at  one 
time   at    Leighton    Hathe,    as  is  clos   by    Fitz,    where 

one  Parson  H praches.     Obitch  used   to  say, 

as  a  tellen  me,  that  he  seed  the  cowt  as  natural  as 
ony  Christian,  and  he  used  to  get  up  clos  agen  the 
style  for  him  to  get  up  a  top  uv  his  back,  and  at 
last  the  coult  growed  so  bould,  that  the  folks  sidden 
him  in  the  day  time.  When  I  lived  at  Melverly  they 
usen  to  say  if  ivir  ony  body  was  a  gween  to  be  married, 
if  a  wuz  any  thin  aged  like,  "her  wuz  as  ould  as 
Obitch's  Coult,  forty  sa  one."" 
Omw,  t.  to  fit,  make  even.  Ex.  "  Odds  this  bhwoard." 
A  carpenter's  term.  This  is  not  a  lucus,  as  the  sound 
in  connexion  with  the  meaning  importR,  but  a  word 
legitimately  taken  from  the  0.   Brit,  addasii,  aptare. 
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Oektu,  adv.  in  comparison  of.  Ex.  "  Mrs  Smith's  gownd 
is  dear  oerts  as  thisn." 

Off,  adv.  The  substitution  of  the  adverb's  pronuncia- 
tion for  that  of  the  preposition,  is  highly  characteristic 
of  Salopians.  Even  among  those,  whose  station  would 
lead  us  to  think  they  had  been  better  taught,  thin 
perversion  is  very  general ;  and  it  is  the  means  of  dis- 
covering a  native  of  Shropshire  with  as  much  certainty 
as  by  his  forgetfulness  of  aspirates.  Ex.  "  I  heard  it  off 
Mr  Chose."     "  I  bought  it  off  Mr  Eddowes." 

Ogistry,  t.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop. 

Omber,  *.  a  hammer;  from  which  word  it  is  a  vile  cor- 
ruption. 

Ommost,  adv.  almost.  This  and  the  preceding  vitiation 
are  explained  under  vocal  mutations  of  a  into  o,  and 
the  reverse. 

On  ;  prefix.  In  composition  constantly  employed  instead 
of  un;  and  in  words  of  pure  Saxon  origin  not  incor- 
rectly so  used.  The  Pbomp.  Parv.  has  osclene,  on- 
certayne,  oshappy. 

Onbear,  v.  to  uncover.  A  word  applied  to  the  opening 
of  a  lime  or  stone  quarry.  Ex.  "  Onbear  so  many 
yards."  I  suppose  it  is  resolvable  into  the  A.  Sax.  on, 
and  aberian,  nudare. 

Onbkabing  g.  the  faigh,  or  that  particular  deposit  whioh 
lies  nearest  any  material  about  to  be  worked.  Ex. 
"  There's  a  dhel  uv  otibearing" 

Ont,  v.  will  not.  Ex.  "  I  ont  do  it."  Thus  perverted 
from  the  regular  form  ;   voUl  not,  ufont,  ''ont. 

Oont,  Woont,  Wunht,  *.  a  mole.  A  word  not  pecu- 
liar to  Salopians,  being  met  with  in  some  of  our  early 
writers,  though  from  what  nation  it  became  engrafted 
on  our  dialect,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

A  moul  or  woont  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  you  set  then 
the  powder  of  brimHtone  on  fire,  she  will  call  other  Mole-  01 
wont*  to  helpe  her  with  a  very  mourning  voice. 

Lupton's   Thon/cniifl  Xotab/e   Thing*. 
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Oont-ketcher,  $.  a  man  whose  employment  lies  in  de- 
stroying the  above  vermin ;  discharging  the  same  honor- 
able functions  as  ua  rot-ketcher/" 

Orise,   v.   to   plane,    make  smooth.      A   joiner    arises  a 

board,   that   is,    he  takes  off  the   aruchedd   (C.   Hi  it.) 

the  outside,  surface. 

From  thair  orisina  stole  cuttit  quhill  thay  be. 

Colkelbie  Sow. 

Orl,  $.  the  alder.  Exclusively  eoofaed  to  the  Here- 
fordshire side.      Belg.  erlenbaum ;   Fr.  aulne,  alnus 

Ornary,  *.  I.  a  table  d'hote,  or  open  dinner.  Ex. 
M  Market  ornary.*1  9,  adj.  a  corruption  from  ordinary, 
inferior.  Ex.  "  Mighty  ornary  mate."  M  A  ornary 
looking  h..iii:in." 

Orts,  s.  leavings,  fragments,  refuse  meat.  Ex.  "  Kit 
up  your  oris"  This  word  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  good  quality,  furnish**!  through  the  several  cog- 
nate tongues  to  us  as  follows.  S.  Goth,  ort;  Alain. 
Germ,  ort;  C.  Brit,  or;  A.  Sax.  ord;  Teut.  oort,  ort, 
extremitas.  With  these  synonyms  before  me,  I  can- 
not deem  it  a  perversion  of  over.  Towards  is  most 
commonly  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  to"arts;  and  a 
similar  licence  in  the  word  before  us,  would  convert 
over  into  osrts  and  thence  into  orts.  But  the  word 
is  of  better  authority,  and  occurs  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 
Ortys,  tub  rki.kfk  of  ma.vnym  mete,  in  fact,  the  out- 
sides.     (See  Hoar  Stone,  p.  B1&) 

Some  Blender  ort  of  his  remainder. 

Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  & 

The  fractions  of  her  faith  orts  of  her  love. 

Troil.  and  Cressida,  v.  2. 

Come,  Goody,  stop  your  humdrum  wh<<  1. 
Sweep  up  your  orts,  and  get  your  hat. 

Bloomfikld. 

Out  at  ley,  phr.     When    cattle  or   horses  are    feeding 

in   hired  pastures  they  are  said  to  be   out  at  ley. 
Out  cast,  *.   the    overplus   gained    by    malsters    between 
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a  bushel  of  barley,  and  the  same  when  converted  into 
malt.      Promp.   Parv.  owtecaste,  or  refuse  ok  corn. 

Olse,  Ooze,  8.  a  nooze :  by  apliaeresis.  Ex.  "  A  run- 
ning aunt." 

Outs,  phr.  A  common  formula  for  expressing  contempt 
for  any  individual  who  is  without  the  essential  quali- 
fications which  constitute  a  gentleman.  Ex.  "Him!  a 
gentleman  !  a  gentleman  with  three  outs,  neither  wit. 
money,  or  manners."  Which  is  as  much  as  to  infer. 
he   is    with  out  all. 

Overqood,  O'kkoook,  adj.  An  epithet  applied  in  an  un- 
charitable spirit,  to  such  as  are  more  strict  in  their 
living  than  the  generality.  Ex.  "CFeryood  by  one  half." 
Teut.  ouer-pood,   perbonus. 

Over  the  left;  phr.  a  metaphor  by  which  one  who 
speaks  by  figure  is  reproved.  Ex.  "Ah!  that's  <>r, r 
the  left." 

Overoet,  r.  to  recover  from ;  or  as  the  Cornavii  more 
commonly  say,  get  over.  Ex.  "  He  unnud  overget  this 
bout   I    reckon." 

Over  kin.  r.  to  leave  unfinished,  to  decamp.  Ex. 
"  llf's   <wcr   run    his    work." 

Owleb,  8.  the  alder:  more  frequently  called  the  Wollur 
or  Wuller  :    which  sec 

Owlert,  s.  the  owl,  generically  speaking.  This  omi- 
nous bird  is  known  by  us  under  the  several  names 
of  Otrl,  Owlert.  ffuUert,  I/idlat,  Ilowlat,  Wullat,  &c„ 
which  respectively  claim  affinity  with  the  Isl.  ugla  ; 
Dan.  tujle  ;  A  lam.  truile ;  Teut.  gal;  Belg.  uyl ;  Fr. 
hulote ;    8p.   autilla,  &c.  idula,   noctua. 

Owndkr,  8.  the  evening.  Ex.  "  To'ert  to-morrow  ownder.'* 
"  r  tlC  ownder."  A  word  in  general  acceptation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  betwixt  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgenorth, 
and  now  almost  confined  to  that  part  of  the  county.  The 
Rev.  J.  Rocke  of  Clungunford,  informs  the  author  in 
a  very  interesting  communication  concerning  the  words 
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current   among  the  lower  classes  in  his  neighbouring.! 

that    about   thirty   years    ago,    the   term   owiuUr    was 

well   understood    in    his   vicinity,    hut    at    present    it    is 

intelligible    only    to    the  older   portion    of  the   people. 

This    is  another,    amongst  the  numerous  proofs  which 

have  presented  themselves  whilst  arranging  these  pages, 

of  the  truth  of  Horace's  remarks, 

Multa  rcnaacentur,  qua*  jam  cecidere:  cadentque, 
Qua?  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula. 

and  the  fact  should  stimulate  observers  in  other  counties 

to  record  these  fleeting  memorials  of  the  language  spoken 

by  their  forefathers. 

Few  words   have  been    more  thoroughly   'shaken*   by 

Etymologists  than  that  under  present  discussion.     Ja- 

mieson   has  left   little  for  those  who  come   after  him. 

to   perform.      It  is   not    my    intention    to    follow    him 

through   his    learned   meanderings,    and  as    the  Scotch 

interpretation    of  the    term    assigns    it   to  a   different 

period   of  tho   day   from   our   own,    it   would    not   be 

subservient    to  our    purpose.       I    shall    content    myself 

with  the  insertion  of  a  few  synonyms  which    by   their 

origin  are  closely  connected  with  the  word  in  question. 

M.  Goth,  atidei,  finis.      Franc.  Alaman.  andanahti,   in- 

itium  noctis.     Germ.  Teut.  abend;   A.  Sax.  a/en;   Helg. 

avond;    Dan.  aflen;   Isl.  afftan;  Cimb.  abtan,    vespera. 

Scotch,  aunder.     Oandwrth.  Tim  Bobbin. 

Owner,  s.  the  proprietor   of  a  barge.     An  Oiimer  is   a 

sort   of  Barge  Captain,  and  is  looked  upon,  relatively 

speaking,  with  as  much  respect  as  the  Captain   is  by 

his  sailors.   We  hear  of  "Owner  Lloyd;   Owner  Doughty, 

&c." 
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air    o*    bedsteads,  phr.    the   frame  on 
which  a  bed  is  placed,  is  by  the  vulgar 
invariably    thus    designated,    as    the 
upper  classes  say  a  pair  of  stain. 
Passes,  $.  a  gimblet,  or  small  auger: 
termed   also   a  nail  passer.     Prom  p. 
Parv.    has,    a    Penoure,    terebrum. 
Fr.  persoir,  a  piercer,  Cotgr. 
Pattun,  Pattinton,  county  Salop ;  the  un  is  always  pro- 
nounced nasally. 

r  \  ii  -wi. solas,  s.  a  small  windlass  which  is  used  to  raise  or 
lower  the  mast  of  a  barge,  placed  on  the  poop  of  the 
vessel. 

Pay,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  C.  Brit,  ptcyan ;  Gr.  7ram>, 
verberare.     Shakspeare. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  side. 

Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

I  fear  youll  both  be  paid. 

id.  p.  105. 

Payl,  v.  correlative  with  the  preceding.  Belg.  pylen ; 
\>\    piaka,  tundere. 

Pays,  s.  peas.      Ex.  "  Pay-hulls.'''' 

Peason,  s.  as  often  pronounced  pessum ;  in  the  primary 
sense  the  word  denotes  peas,  but  it  is  rarely  used  with 
this   restriction.      The    term  is   correct  enough,    if  the 
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example  of  an  early  Lexicographer  avails  anything  for  its 
vindication. 

Proton   with  the    huskes  are  windic  and   hurtful,    hut    their 
huskes  being  taken  off,  jmtuon  are  good  enough. 

I'uhfotk's  Dictionarie. 

Gerard  in  his  Herbal  us.s  tli«-  word  indiscriminately  with 
peat.  (See  Book  ii.  c.  510.)  Yet  our  more  general  applica- 
tion understands  it  to  mean,  in  the  secondary  sense,  the 
straw  of  peas;  peason,  possum,  quasi,  peshaulin,  peas- 
halm.  A.  Sax.  pita  ;  C.  Brit,  pyten  ;  Gr.  maov,  pisa. 
Ital.  pitelli,  all  manner  of  small  peaton  ;  Florio.  Fr.  pott, 
peaton.     Cotgr. 

Peart,  adj.  lively,  well.  Ex.  "  The  missis  bin  pretty 
peart."  This  is  undoubtedly  a  perversion  of  pert,  by 
epenthesis,  and  comes  from  the  C.  Brit,  pert,  which  is 
formed  of  berth,  the  b  by  use  being  changed  into  p,  and 
though  more  extended  in  its  signification  than  the  usual 
force  we  give  to-  pert,  will  scarcely  justify  the  strained 
meaning  Salopians  give  to  the  word. 

Pkcklsd,  adj.  speckled,  spotted.  By  aphsercsis  for  the 
correct  word.     Teut.  tpeckelen,  variegare. 

P«o,  9.  to  punish  with  the  fist.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
once  for  all,  that  none  of  those  various  words  which  imply 
castigation  are  local  and  dialectical.  One  or  other  of 
them  occurs  in  all  the  Glossaries  written  by  my  prede- 
cessors, and  as  yet  I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  we  may  claim 
exclusively.  My  object  in  introducing  them  in  these  pages 
is  to  shew  what  universal  acceptance  they  have  obtained, 
so  much  so,  that  as  far  as  their  derivation  can  shew,  they 
may  be  regarded  not  as  tralatitious  even,  or  neological, 
but  as  received,  and  legitimate  words.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stance under  review  seems  to  have  supplied  the  upper 
classes  with  a  metaphor  that  is  often  applied  to  the 
unruly  and  conceited.  We  hear  of  the  prudence  of 
taking  such  an  one  "  down  a  peg*  which  has  very  much 
the  same  force  as  pepping  him,  or  as  "pepping  it  into 
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him,'"   UaTaacreiv  avrov,  as  the  Greeks  say,   or  in  plain 

language,  "  make  him  fed." 
Peewit,  s.  the  common  Thick  knee ;   CEdienemus  of  Je- 

nyns :  so  called  by  us  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cry 

this  bird  utters.     (See  Twowit.) 
Peggy  white  throat,  s.  there  is  at  present  a  difficulty  in 

identifying  this  bird  with  its  correspondent  name  in  the 

Linnsean  nomenclature. 
Pels,  «.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers.  Lat.  Barb,  pala, 

instrumentum  coquinarium,  batillum.     Du  Cange. 

A  doz  trogh,  and  a  peit. 

Tournament  of  Tottenham,  v.  124. 

Pen,  Pens,  Penfeather,  *.  the  roots  of  feathers  in  poultry ; 
a  cook  complains  that  the  fowl  she  is  plucking  is  "  full  of 
pens.'"  Fr.  penne,  a  quill,  or  hard  feather,  a  penn- feather, 
Cotgrave.     C.  Brit.  Bret.  Armor,  pen,  caput,  initium. 

Penny  Measure,  *.  a  clay  lying  above  the  Penny  Stone, 
from  which  coarse  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

Penny  Stone,  «.  a  measure  of  iron  stone  about  nine  yards 
thick.     The  beet  iron  ore  which  Shropshire  produces. 

Perished,  pari,  past ;  by  this  word  farmers  describe  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  young  crops,  when  there  has 
been  a  wet  winter.  Ex.  "  Whod  o  tlT  wet  a  th"1  land, 
un  altogither,  the  weats  welly  perished.'"' 

Pheg,  8.  a  coarse  long  grass,  which  affords  little  if  any 
nourishment  to  cattle,  so  that  rustics  say,  "  the  bwes  un 
nivir  ha  any  flesh  atop  on  their  bwons,  when  un  sich 
pheg  as  that  to  ate."  The  Cynomrus  Cristatus  of  bo- 
tanists. 

Pheggy,  adj.  land  which  has  a  superabundant  crop  of 
Pheg. 

Pickle,  <o.  to  subject  wheat  to  that  particular  process  of 
steeping  in  salt  and  water,  which  is  necessary  to  check 
the  uredo  fcetida.     (See  Herrin  and  Smut.) 

Pidmng,  adj.  dainty,  small,  trifling.  Ex.  "  My  pig  behnt 
but   a  pidlinp  ater."     Here  is  a  word   employed  in  a 
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manner  which  shews  to  us  with  what  singular  felicity  it 
has  been  chosen.  For  presuming  that  Adrian  Junius  i* 
correct,  Piddle  means,  to  eat  daintily,  to  f'c<  «l  nicely  and 
delicately.  Coming  from  the  C.  Brit.  Btcytta,  comedere, 
B  and  P  being  of  like  pow.r  in  that  tongue.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  dictionary  word ;  see  Johnson. 

Piepinch,  *.  the  chaffinch;  Frinoilla  Calebs  of  Natural 
ists. 

Pro's  Parsnip,  $.  the  common  cow  parsnip  ;  hogweed  ; 
the  Heradewm  Spkomiylium,  of  Linnaeus. 

Pik,  $.  a  pick-axe.     Teut.  picte,  ligo. 

And  with  the  pyk  puttc  down. 

P.    I'lnlHSHV,    170. 

Pik-axe,  g.  a  mattock  used  by  agricultural  labourers ;  it 
is  generally  pointed  at  one  end  of  the  lu>a<l  and  broad 
at  the  other  ;  this  being  termed  the  pain  end,  ami  tli.it 
the  square.  Germ,  pickel-axt,  aseia  in  cuspidem  desi- 
nens. 

Pik-iron,  *.  the  pointed  end  of  an  anvil. 

Pi kb,  s.  a  pick-axe.  In  the  mining  districts  the  final  - 
is  invariably  sounded,  and  by  prosthesis,  the  word  be- 
comes long.     Teut.  pick*,  bipalium,  ligo. 

Pike,  v.  to  pick.  Unwittingly  the  lower  orders  elongate 
this  monosyllabic  v»t1»  from  good  authority.  M.  Goth. 
S.  Goth.  Isl.  Swed.  picka;  Dan.  picks;  Teut.  Belg. 
pickm  ;  A.  Sax.  pycan ;  Fr.  pttjti,  r ■  I  tal.  piccare ;  Span . 
picar,  pincere.     Chaucer,  Gower,  Lyndsay. 

Pyknic  aweye  the  wedea. 

P.  Plouhman,  134. 

Wher  he  were  othe  feld  pyechynde  stake. 

id. 

Pikes,  $.  short  '  butts'  which  fill  up,  or  make  up  for  the 
irregularity  caused  by  hedges  not  running  parallel. 

Pikel,  *.  a  hayfork.  It  is  a  word  in  universal  use 
amongst  all  classes  in  Shropshire :  and  is  fairly  referable 
to  the  preceding  words,  to  which  may  be  added  as  forming 
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a  closer  affinity  with  the  present,  the  C.  Brit,  piccel,  jacu- 
lum,  and  the  Germ,  pickel,  ccelum,  graphium,  scalprum, 
et  quodvis  instrumentum  ferreum  ad  fodiendum  aut  fodi- 
candum  factum.  Ex.  "  Gda  and  git  mizzhurd  for  a  pikel  ;n 
applied  to  a  tall  and  lazy  person. 

Pikelet,  s.  a  small  indigestible  circular  piece  of  half  baked 
dough,  which  being  covered  with  butter  is  esteemed  dainty 
tea  table  fare. 

Pile,  v.  to  detach  the  piles  from  barley. 

Piling  irons,  s.  1.  a  heavy  iron  instrument  used  to  break 
the  beard  from  barley.  Ex.  "  Sumtimes  the  thrashall 
unna  tak  one  hofe  o'  the  piles  of,  and  then  a  bin  obleeged 
to  use  the  piling  iron  yo  sin.""  2.  instruments  used  to 
take  off  bark  from  newly  fallen  trees. 

Pill,  Pell,  v.  to  peel.     Ex.  "  Pitting  the  crust  off  the 

loaf."     Dan.  pille ;  A.  Sax.  pilan  ;  Teut.  Belg.  pellen ; 

C.  Brit,  pilio ;   Fr.  peler ;  Span,  pelar,  decorticare,  gla- 

brare.     Cotgrave  has  poiler,  to  pill.      Percy's  Reliques. 

Quhat  Justice  a&uld !   what  frilling  of  the  pure ! 

Montgom key's  Sonnets. 

And  pulled  the  barke  even  of  hys  face 
With  ner  commaundements  ten. 

Ane  ballet,  in  Laing's  Collection  of  Scotch  Poetry. 

Pink  stern,  s.  a  very  narrow  boat,  chiefly  used  by  fisher- 
men on  the  river  Severn.  Belg.  pinkge.  Teut.  A.  Sax. 
pink  ;  Fr.  pinque,  navis  speculatoria. 

Pinnocks,  s.  fine  clothes.  Ex.  "  My  dahter  nivir  wears 
any  fine  pinnocks,  and  yo  needna  fear  taking  on  her.'" 
C.  Brit,  piner,  a  garment.     Pinge,  finely  dress'd. 

Pinson,  s.  pincers.  Ex.  "  A  pair  of  pinson."  Were  we 
ambitious  of  referring  our  construction  to  the  Greek,  we 
ought  to  claim  this  as  a  regular  form  of  the  dual.  Teut. 
pinsse,  volsella.  Palsgrave ;  Payre  of  Pinsons,  pinces. 
Pynsons  of  yrone,  estricquoyer. 

Pipe  drink,  s.  a  weak,  sparkling  fresh  ale,  fit  for  smokers, 
and  for  no  one  else,  to  drink.  Ex.  "  Good  pipe  drink, 
ladr 
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Pips,  s.  pi.  used  in  all  the  senses  given  by  Forby  as  current 
in  Norfolk. 

1 .  seeds  of  fruit.     Ex.  "  Pips  of  an  orange.'" 

2.  spots  on  playing  cards.     Ex.  M  Count  the  pips."" 

S.  flowers  growing  in  a  raceme.     Ex.  "  Cowslip  pips."" 

PitwANNAT,  s.  the  common  ant.  The  original  word  has 
in  this  instance  become  changed  by  epentheeis.  I 'ism  in 
is  doubtless  the  beet  term.  The  A.  Sax.  furnishes  us 
with  amtett  and  myra;  the  Belg.  with  pis-emme,  for- 
mica, out  of  which  the  provincialism  has  arisen. 

Pitching  axk,  s.  an  axe  weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
and  employed  in  felling  timl-  r. 

Pitther,  v.  to  go  softly,  fidget  about.  A.  Sax.  petthian, 
callem  facere,  conculcare. 

Til  wood,  s.  wood  which  is  thus  called  generally  runs 
from  three  feot  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  is 
very  thick.  It  is  used  for  «upporting  the  roof  of  a  coal 
pit. 

I'i/i.  W/.w,  adj.  fretful,  peevish,  ill-tempered.  Ex.  "Th* 
oud  homan's  grow'd  mighty  pizy:  hers  a  pize  ode 
yarb." 

Plack,  $.  1 .  a  portion  of  '  ground/  some  part  allotted 
from  a  larger  quantity.  Ex.  "A  plack  o  cabbages." 
"  A  plack  o1  taturs.'"  Tout,  placke,  plaga,  spatium  terrae. 
Hence  has  sprung  the  secondary  meaning,  2.  an  assigned 
labour,  task,  employment.  Ex.  u  When  Fve  done  o* 
my  present  plack,  I  reckon  I  shall  tak  to  the  diching 
agen." 

Plash,  s.  a  piece  of  water.  The  Flash  near  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  is  so  called  from  the  Severn  forming  a  kind 
of  lake  there.  Teut.  plasch,  palus.  Palsgrave ;  Plasshe 
of  a  water,  flacquet. 

Play,  v.  not  to  work.  Hence  a  play  day  amongst  colliers 
is  "  the  Monday  after  the  reck'ning."  Ex.  "  My  mon's 
in  meety  poor  get  Sir,  'a  has  but  half  a  turn,  an1  \i 
play'n  three  days  P  th'  wik." 
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Pleach,  t.  to  intertwine,  or  lay  down,  as  a  hedge.  This 
term  is  now  admitted  into  dictionaries,  and  occurs  for 
three  or  four  generations  back  in  Shropshire  leases. 
Shakspeare  has  sanctioned  its  use  in  three  places.  Gr. 
w\€Ku> ;  Fr.  plesser,  to  thicken  a  hedge,  or  cover  a  wall 
by  plashing.  Cotgr.  Pleisseicum,  domus  suburbaua.  (Du 
Cange.) 

Plough  iron,  s.  the  share  of  a  plough.  Close  to  the  Isl. 
plougjern,  vomer. 

Plough  Paddle,  «.  a  small  hatchet  which  usually  accom- 
panies a  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  whatever 
unnecessarily  adheres  to  the  shield-board. 

Plowden,  the  case  is  altered  quoth,  phr.  This  phrase 
which  originated  through  the  unexpected  decisions  given 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Plowden  has  continued  current 
amongst  us  since  his  time.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  was  born  in  Shropshire.  Having  applied  himself 
first  to  physic  and  then  to  law,  he  became  reader  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant,  but  being  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
obtained  no  preferment  under  Elizabeth.  His  commen- 
taries or  reports  remain  a  splendid  monument  of  his  pro- 
fessional learning.  "  The  ease  is  altered  quoth  Ploteden" 
is  yet  in  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen ;  though,  indeed, 
with  many  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  unknown,  and  with 
many  more  it  has  been  quite  changed,  and  we  hear  them 
say  instead  "  the  case  is  altered  said  Floro" 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio! 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole. 

Plushes,  «.  thin  hoops  which  hold  a  besom  together.  Swed. 
plos,  assumentum  transversum  ?  Teut.  ployen ;  Fr.  ployer, 

plicare  ? 
Pol- evil,  s.  a  disorder  incidental  to  horses,  an  eruption  on 

the  neck  and  ears.      Tcut.  pol,  caput ;  and  euel,  morbus. 
Poplain,  s.  the  common  poplar  tree. 
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Posh,  v.  to  push.  Chaucer  uses  posee,  to  push.  (See  Legend 
of  Good  Womon,  v.  2409.)  Fr.  pewter;  Sp.  pujar;  Ital. 
bu$*are,  pulsare. 

I  was  potked  on  every  side. 

Romance  or  the  Rosb,  v.  4624. 

Posh,  t.  a  great  quantity.  Ex.  "  The  wriater  comM  all  of 
a  posh"  M  A  grate  posh  o"  waiter.** 

Potch,  v.  to  pierce,  puncture.     Ex.   "  Potched  his  finger  i" 

my  eye.1*  "Patched  the  pikel  in  his  leg  \    the  quern 

han-ast."      Ial.  pota,   acu   pungere.     Swed.  pita ;    Fr. 

pocher,  digito  vel  instrumento  fodicare. 

Ill  potck  at  him  some  way. 

Conotantu,  i.  10. 

Pothbby,  adj.  hot,  close.    Ex.  "Pothery  weather.  ^  Strictly 

.•> p*>aking  this  is  not  a  provincialism ;  any  more  than  is 

the  phrase  of  "  being  all  in  a  pother."     Fr.  poudre  ? 

Poux,  t.  a  pimple  ;  but  more  commonly  a  stye  in  the  eye. 

Germ.  Teut.  pock  ;  A.  Sax.  poc ;   Belg.  pocken,  pustula. 

Ne  for  no  potut  pestilence. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Pouk-ladbn,  part,  past ;  bewitched,  fairy-led ;  or  to  use 
the  precise  definition  given  by  my  informant,  "led  yo 
<lunna  know  whire,  an  conna  remeddy  yoursilf.v'  Though 
this  rendering  be  not  so  full  and  figurative  as  that  of 
the  immortal  bard,  it  may  serve  to  convey  our  Salopian 
meaning  just  as  adequately.  The  reader  shall,  however, 
have  both,  and  from  the  two  he  cannot  fail  escaping  being 
placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  at  least  as  far  as  his  compre- 
hension of  the  term  is  concerned. 

I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a  round, 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier: 

Sometime  a  none  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 

And  ncigb,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

Midsummer  Night'*  Dreame,  iii.  I. 

Isl.  puki ;  C.  Brit,  picca,  malus  demon.     In  Guernsey,  the 
Cromlechs  are  called  Poquelays,  or  places  of  the  evil  demon. 
Ne  nonne  helle-p©i»Ar<\ 

P.  Ploi'hmaw. 
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I  wis,  sere  kyng-uuod  Ser  Fouke, — 
I  wene  that  knyght  was  a  pottke. 

R.  Co  eh  de  Lion,  v.  566. 

He  is  no  man,  he  is  a  pouke. 

id.  v.  4326,  and  v.  5722. 

Pound  stone,  *.  a  term  applied  by  colliers  to  a  part  of  their 
work. 

Pouse,  *.  must,  refuse  in  making  cider  or  perry.  C. 
Brit,  ptcyo ;  Teut.  poteen ;  Fr.  poiusen,  poulser.  (See 
Cotgrave  and  Menage  under  Pous.) 

PoveYs  Foot,  phr.  "  Wos  and  wos  like  Poveys  foot."'1 
It  would  be  vain  to  search  for  other  information  regarding 
this  simile,  than  in  conjecture ;  it  is  evidently  one  of 
those  vulgar  comparisons  which  have  been  struck  off  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  one  bearing  that  name,  invari- 
ably answering  all  enquirers  that  he  was  "  worse  and 
worse."      Occasionally  varied,  to  "  as  large  as  Powjfs 

footr 

Power,  «.  quantity.  Under  the  brass  effigy  of  Edmund 
Geste,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1578,  it  is  re- 
corded that  among  his  bequests,  "  ingentem  optimorum 
librorum  vim  quantum  vix  una  capere  Bibliotheca  potest 
studiosorum  usui  destinavit :"  but  the  idiom  is  as  old  as 
Homer.     See  Steph.  Thesaur.  vol.  i.  p.  731. 

Prick,  s.  a  prop  used  either  to  support  the  shafts  of  a 
cart,  or  to  relieve  a  horse  from  its  weight,  when  resting 
in  an  ascent ;  from  being  pointed  at  one  end  with  iron, 
it  gains  readier  entrance  into  the  ground,  and  prevents 
the  cart  from  going  backwards.  Isl.  prikha ;  A.  Sax. 
pricean;  Teut.  prickelen ;  Swed.  pricka ;  Dan.  prikker, 
pungere. 

Prill,  s.  1.  a  small  stream  of  water.  Ex.  "  A  licklc 
prill  o""  waiter.'"  (Church  Stretton.)  2.  the  back  water 
of  a  mill  stream.  (Corve  Dale.) 

Principal,  *.  the  corner  posts  of  a  house,  tenoned  into  the 
ground  plates  below,  and  into  the  beams  of  the  roof. 
Bailey,   Teut.  principaeL  principalis. 
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Theyr  hounyng  vnkept  wynd  and  water  tyght, 
Letyng  the  pnpuypaU  rot  down  ryght. 

The  Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttel  Hous,  v.  532. 

Prink,  v.  to  look  at,  gaze  upon,  as  a  girl  does  at  herself 

in  a  glass.     Teut.  pronken,  trahere  vultuiu. 

Ys  Peers  in  this  place  quath  ich,  and  he  mrynktc  upon  inc. 

P.  Plouhm an,  340. 

Prise,  v.  to  force  open,  raise  up  forcibly  as  by  means  of  a 
lever.     Ex.  M  To  pri$e  a  lock."     Fr.  preuer. 

Prodigal,  adj.  proud.  Ex.  "  A  prodigal  chap ;"  and  on 
the  same  principle  such  an  one  is  remarked  for  his  prodi- 
gality. Here  is  a  wresting  from  the  right  meaning  with 
a  vengeance. 

I ' Hoke,  i.  to  poke  or  stir  a  fire.  Ex.  "  Proke  out  tli. 
ess  ;*  by  epenthesis. 

Prokkr,  t.  a  poker.  T.  ut  Fris.  Sicamb.  Holl.  Find. 
poke,  pugio. 

Prosperation,  $.  prosperity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  a  reader's  ears  the  peculiar  euphony  of  the 
penultimate.  My  brother  burgesses  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Much  Wenlock  can  better  understand  the  pronun- 
ciation than  most  other  natives  of  the  county,  as  they 
have  under  the  old  regime  been  permitted  to  drink  out 
of  the  mace,  success  to  the  municipal  interests,  in  this 
form  : 

Prosperation 

To  the  Corporation 

Proud-tailor,    «.   the  goldfinch ;    Fringitia    Carduelis   of 

Jenyns. 
Punt,  pret.  of  ©.  to  pick.      Ex.  "  Whern  e  think  a  puck 

her  up  V 
Puckle,   s.    a  pimple,    or  breaking  out.      Teut.  puckele, 

pustula. 
Pumple,   *.  a    pustule.     C.  Brit,  picmpl ;    Fr.  pompette ; 

Or.   7ro/u0<)Ai/£,  pustula. 
IYmptially,   adr.    punctually.      Ex.  "  Pumpt  tally   i1   th' 

ownder." 
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Punk,  $.  touch  wood.      A.  Sax.  spongea,  spongia? 

Punger,  t>.  to  spunge  upon.  Ex.  "  A  pungering  fellow." 
This  aphseretical  form  leads  me  to  think  the  preceding 
derivation  may  not  be  far  from  right. 

Punn,  v.  I.  to  pound,  bruise.  Ex.  '■''Punned  in  a  mor- 
tar.'" A.  Sax.  punian,  conterere.  Hence  the  pugilistic 
term,  punished.     Northamptonshire,  punn. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  Elder,  pouned  with  Deeres  suet  or 
Bulls  tallow,  are  good  to  be  laid  to  hot  swellings  and  tumors, 
and  doe  asswage  the  pain  of  the  gout. 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  1428. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks 
a  biscuit.  Troil.  arid  Cres*ida,  ii.  1. 

2.  to  beat  or  rap  at  a  door.     Ex.  "  Somebody  punning 

agen  the  wall.""     See  Nares. 
Purgy,   adj.  proud,    coxcomical,  testy.     Ex.    "  Billy's  a 

purgy  dog." 
Purgatory,  t.  the  pit  grate  of  a  kitchen  fire  place;  by 

falling  through  which  the  ashes  become  purer.     A.  Sax. 

pur,  purus.    C.  Brit.  Arm.  purden,  purgaiorio.     These 

and  several  synonyms  are  referable  to  the  Gr.  irvp. 
Putchin,  8.  a  wicker  basket  in  which  eels  or  other  fresh 

water  fish  are  taken  in  running  streams.     Ir.  pucan, 

marsupium !      C.  Brit.  punUrel,  a  dung-pot   or   basket 

made  with  rods  and  rushes.     Fr.  puit,  puteus. 
Put  over,  v.  to  recover  from  illness.     Ex.  "  He  wunna 

put  this  turn  o'er." 
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Iuarrel,   s.  a  stone  quarry.     C.   Brit 

cwarel,  id. 
IQuarry,  s.  a  small  square  tile  chiefly 
used  for  kitchen  floors.    Fr.  quarreau, 
quadrula. 
[Quarter  with,   p.  to  lodge  with.     Ex 
"  Her  quarters  with  her  mother.'" 
Qukrk,  s.  the  clock  of  a  stocking. 

Quern,  *.  corn.  Ex.  "  The  quern  han-ast.^  This  pro- 
nunciation has  not  improbably  been  acquired  from  the 
A.  Sax.  cweorn,  mola. 
Quest,  s.  an  inquest.  Ex.  "  They  hannod  had  the  crown- 
er's  quest  yit."  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  us,  as  it  may  be  heard  in  all  counties  through- 
out England.  In  our  own  we  hear  of  the  quest,  for  the 
inquest :  Crowner's  quest,  for  Coroner's  inquest :  Crown- 
er's law,  for  Coroners  law :  to  crown  a  man,  for  the 
Coroner  holding  an  inquest.  u  He  inna  crowned  yet  (* 
the  jury  has  not  been  impanneled.     P.  Langtoft. 

What  lawful  quat  have  giv'n  their  verdict  up. 

Rich.  III.  i.  4. 

Quick,  s.  either  as  a  noun  or  adjectively.  Ex.  "  A  quick 
hedge :"  and  verbally  used,  as  "  to  quick  a  hedge,""  which 
implies  to  plant  it  with  quick.  Tout,  quick-haeghe,  sepes 
viva.     Mespilus  Oxyacantha  of  Smith's  Engl.  Flora. 
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Quile,  s.  a  hay  cock.      Fr.  cuilie,  recolte  de  sbiens  de  la 

terre  en  general.      Roquefort. 
Quile,  v.  to  cock  hay.  Fr.  cueillir. 

Quilt,  e.  to  punish,  castigate.     Teut.  quellen,  molestare '. 
Quine,  s.  the  corner  of  a  building.      Fr.  coigne. 
Quinin,  Quernen,  8.  a  fine-flavoured  table  apple,   which 

grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow,  but 

is  not  so  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Quise,  *.  the  common  wood-pigeon.     Columba  cencu,  or  the 

stock  dove  of  Jenyns. 
QuisB8  neck,  8.  a  strata  among  the  coal  measures  which  is 

formed  of  '  Basses''  and  indurated  earth. 
Quisshon,  8.  a  cushion.     This  must  clearly  be  the  early 

English  form  of  the  word. 

With  dossours,  and  qvoencltyn*. 

THE    AWNTYRB   OF  ArTHURK. 

And  doune  she  set  her  by  him  on  8  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  quisthen  of  gold  ybete. 

id.  ii.  480. 
Fetche  forth  a  chayre,  and  a  quuthion. 

Syr  Kknhkas.  v.  671. 
And  with  that  word,  he  for  a  quishen  ran. 

TroU.  and  Creu.  vL  3.  v.  966. 

Quixon,  8.  a  quicksand. 

Quobmike,  s.  a  quagmire.     A.  Sax.  cwacian;  Lat.  quatio; 

Arm.  guac,  tener,  mollis  \  m 

Quoke,  the  old  pret.  of  verb  to  quake ;  as  in  like  manner 

we  say  ehoke  and  toke,  for  shook  and  took. 

Under  the  hors  feet  it  quoke 

it.  Loek  de  Liok,  v.  4441. 
They  seten  styllc  and  sore  quook. 

id.  v.  3471. 


when  follow.  (1  by  8  is  often  dropped, 
the  s  in  such  oases  being  doubled ; 
thus  curses  is  changed  into  cusses,  and 
rur.<,</  into  cust ;  durst  not  into  dust 
not;  thirst  into  thist;  horses  into  hosses; 
mercer  into  messer;  tin-  >  retaining  the 
original  sound  of  u.  In  like  manner, 
in  words  where  it  is  followed  by  c,  as  scose,  for  scarce ; 
teach/,  tor  *r,, ro I ii. 
Rabbit  it,  phr.  The  evidently  profane  phrase  "  Od  rabbit 
it"  is  not  local.  The  Od  in  this  case  is  but  a  corruption 
of  God,  and  the  other  part  of  the  oath  has  become 
changed  to  its  present  form  from  the  old  English  ra- 
bate,  rebate,  which  in  its  turn  is  altered  from  the  Fr. 
rebatre ;  Teut.  rabatten,  de  gumma  detrahere. 
Rabble,  s.  a  rake  with  very  long  teeth,  used  by  wood 
colliers  in  separating  charcoal  from  the  dust. 
Rack,  s.  I.  a  pathway,  track.  Belg.  roc,  callis.  Forby 
says  it  comes  from  the  S.  Goth,  ratta,  callis,  but  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  such  word  in  my  usual  authorities. 
Brockett  very  reasonably  infers  that  Shakspeare  intended 
the  same  meaning  as  that  our  word  has  obtained  in  the 
North,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  passage, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
In   the   Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  Nov.    1835,    there   ap- 
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peared  an  account  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  gen- 
tleman's gamekeeper,  and  as  the  word  repeatedly  occurs 
throughout  the  paragraph,  I  will  give  it  entire  by  way  of 
illustration. 

"A  resolute  and  cold-blooded  murder  was  perpetrated 
in  this  county  on  Wednesday  evening.    As  William  Cor- 
field,  gamekeeper  to  M.  G.  Benson,  Esq.  of  Lutwyche- 
hall;  was  going   his   rounds  about   five   o'clock   in  the 
evening,    he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  a  coppice, 
aiitl   he  went  into  the  wood  in  search  of  the  person; 
there  is  a  path  (or  "  rack"  as  the  witnesses  termed  it) 
up  the  middle  of  the  coppice,  and  another  "  rack''''  about 
half-way  up,   which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  cover. 
Corfield  had  scarcely  gone  one  hundred  yards  up  the 
wood,  when,  just  as  he  came  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  other  "  rack,"  he  was  fired  upon  by  some  person 
concealed  in  a  bush  within  two  or  three  yards  of  him, 
and  the  poor  fellow  received  the  contents  of  the  gun 
in  Ins  left  breast,  and  fell.     The  villain  immediately  ran 
back  along  the  "  rack  ;*  and  it  appears  tliat   Corfield 
never  had  sight  of  him.     Corfield  got  up,  and  was  able 
to  walk  back  out  of   the  wood,    and  across   one   field 
and  about  half-way  across  another ;   but  he  appears  to 
have  rested  several  times,  from  the  traces  of  blood  in 
several  places.     In  the  second  field,  however,  he  found 
himself  sinking,   and    cried    "  Murder'"    several   times. 
His  voice  was  heard.     The  wounded  man  was  lifted  up, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  carry  him  to  the  Hill-top-house; 
but  he  begged   to  be  put   down  again,    and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  corpse.      On  the  next  day  informa- 
tion was  given  to  Mr  Downes,    the  coroner,  who    im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  spot,  and  a  most  respectable 
jury  being  assembled,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
which  was  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and 
the  coroner  and  jury  continued  sitting  examining  wit- 
nesses   till    five  o'clock    in    the  evening       The  coroner 
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having  charged  the  jury,  they  unanimously,  and  after  a 
few  minutes"  consideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  M  Wilful 
murder  against  John  Thomas,  the  younger,  a  millwright, 
living  at  Hughley."  The  keeper  had  no  gun  or  any 
weapon  of  defenev  with  him;  and,  it  appears,  had  no 
conflict  whatever  with  the  villain  who  shot  him.  The 
perpetrator,  therefore,  must  havo  deliberately  waited  for 
him  in  ambush,  and  fired  when  within  a  very  few  yards 
of  him." — Shrewsbury  Chronicle.     Times,  Nov.  9,  1835. 

Rack,  v.  to  pour  off  beer ;  to  subject  it  to  a  fermentive 
process.  S.  Goth.  racJta ;  Isl.  hreJtia,  cursitare.  Teut. 
A.  Sax.  Fris.  racken,  purgare  latrinas. 

Rack  of  eye,  phr.  without  line  or  measure ;  to  work  by 
such  a  direction  as  the  eye  alone  affords. 

kvki.K,  $.  noise,  senseless  talking.  Ex.  "  Hautl  thy 
raeile  lad."  Is  this  a  depravation  of  rattle  f  or  does  it 
claim  affinity  with  any  cognate  tongue?  I  fancy  I  dis- 
cover some  lurking  connexion  with  the  Teut.  raecke, 
fauces ;  by  this  method  we  shall  justify  through  a  literal 
translation,  the  other  phrase  so  common,  "  Haud  yor 

•  %* 

Jtiir. 

Radlino,  *.  bribery,  money  used  to  purchase  votes  at  an 
■  I  ti,n.  Ex.  "  He'll  goa  up  to  th'  Parliament  House 
if  "s  no  radling"  This  is  not  a  figurative  application 
from  the  sheep-fold,  but  apparently  from  the  Isl.  rod, 
facilitates. 

Radlinos,  s.  slight  strips  of  wood,  generally  "  cloven  stuff," 
which  are  employed  in  thatching  bams  or  outhouses. 
They  answer  the  same  purpose  as  laths  under  tiles,  and 
are  six  feet  long. 

Rady  mad  asy,  $.  a  well  known  '  horn  book'  for  children, 
entitled  '  Reading  made  Easy." 

Rao,  v.  to  abuse.  Ex.  "  Bost  him,  but  I  gied  him  a  good 
ragging"  Neither  word  or  practice  are  peculiarly  Sa- 
lopian. I  follow  my  predecessors  in  assigning  the  word 
to  the  Islandic,  though  I  prefer  a  different  word   to  the 
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one  they  have  chosen.  Isl.  ragna,  imprecari  alicui  vin- 
dictam  deorum. 
Rake,  «.  to  make  up  fire  for  the  night.  An  invariable 
rule  in  all  Shropshire  houses,  fuel  being  plentiful,  and  coal 
near  to  most  parts  of  the  county.  Teut.  rtken,  condere 
sive  occultare  ignem  cineribus.  Hence  also  a  raking 
coal,  a  large  one  placed  on  the  top,  which  will  not  easily 
burn  away.  Teut.  raecl-kuyl,  scrobiculus  in  quo  ignis 
conservatur ;  raecken  het  vier.  Shaksperian. 
Rambling,  Ramling,  pari,  past;  talking  incoherently,  con- 
fusedly.    Ex.  u  He  ramble*  meetily  i'  his  yed.""     Teut. 

remelen,    delirare.     S.  Goth,   ramla ;    Belg.  rammelen ; 

Ital.  rombolare,  strepitum  edere. 
Ramcag'd,  adj.  and  part,  past ;  withered,  stagheaded  ;   an 

epithet  applied  to  oaks.    S.  Goth.  Ram,  notat  deformem. 

Fenn.  ruma,  deformis. 
Ramb,  Ream,   Rhame,  t>.  to  cry  aloud,  weep,  sob.     Ex. 

"  Reaming   enough   to   freeten    the  house.'"     S.  Goth. 

rdma ;    A.   Sax.    hreaman,   reomian ;    Germ,    raimmen. 

boare. 
Rammel,  $.  stony  rubbish.     Ex.  "  Nothing  but   rammel 

thrown  out  o  the  road."     A.  Sax.  hremming,  impedimen- 

tum.     Germ,  rammen,  impedire.     Nares  supplies  us  with 

an  authority  for  its  adoption. 

The  Pictes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  rameU  wherewith  it 
was  closed  up. 

Holinshead's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

Ramjollock,  v.  to  shuffle,  completely  change  in  a  pack,  as 
one  who  has  been  unsuccessful  serves  a  pack  of  cards.  A 
low  expression  which  seems  to  have  no  legitimate  origin. 

Rampagious,  adj.  obstinate,  passionate,  headstrong.  If 
this  word  be  not  tralatitious,  it  has  been  corrupted  from 
the  A.  Sax.  rempend,  praeceps. 

Ramshackering,  Ramshackling,  adj.  I.  worthless,  idle, 
unsteady.  Ex.  "No  dependance  on  such  a  ramshack- 
ering  fellow."     2.  falling   to    decay,    dilapidated.     Ex. 
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44  A  ramshaekling  oud  plaace."  All  these  words  which 
commence  with  Ram  obtain  more  force  by  being  thus 
compounded,  Ram  being  an  old  Suio-Gothic  word,  de- 
noting strength.  Teut.  schaecker,  sicarius  :  schaeekieren, 
variare.     Grose. 

Rase.n,  Resen,  Rosen,  t.  to  take  off  the  skin  from  a  per- 
son's legs  by  kicking  or  striking  them.  Ex.  "  Rosen 
his  shins."  Without  controversy  we  are  indebted  for 
these  several  forms  to  the  Teut.  rater  en,  radere.  The 
verb  is  sometimes  changed  into  rissd ;  occasionally  into 
rasp,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  four  preceding 
words,  but  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Teut.  Belg. 
Germ,  raspen;  Swed.  ra$pa  ;  Dan.  raspe;  Ital.  raspare; 
Fr.  rasper;  Span,  raspar,  radere. 

Rasty,  Rbasty,  adj.  rancid.  Ex.  44  Realty  bacon."  Nares 
and  Forby  considered  this  a  vitiation  from  rusty,  and 
I  think  they  were  right.  Swed.  rostig ;  Teut.  roestigh, 
ferruginosus !  My  readers  will  find  the  word  ably 
discussed  in  the  Craven  Glossary,  to  which  article  they 
are  referred. 

Rate,  v.  to  chide,  scold.  Ex.  M  Rate  him  soundly ; 
gie  him  a  good  rating."  Swed.  rata;  Germ,  raten, 
vituperare.  S.  Goth,  rata,  vilipendere.  Verel  in  Indie. 
reita,  irritare.  The  tide  of  authority  for  its  use  runs 
from  P.  Plouhman  to  Shakspeare. 

— thus  reason  me  arattde. 

Futon,  75. 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rather  o'  the  Ratiierest,  phr.  Here  we  differ  in  our 
application  of  this  phrase  from  the  Iceni ;  accord- 
ing to  Forby  they  use  it  with  reference  to  underdone 
meat ;  the  Cornavii  infer  by  it,  a  very  minute  degree 
of  propinquity :  thus  if  one  road  can  be  found  a 
trifling  space  shorter  than  another  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  save  distance,  it  is  described  as  being, 
rather  o"  tti    ratherest. 
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Raught,  the  old  pret.  and  pari,  past  of  verb  to  reach. 
Besides  the  ensuing,  there  are  a  multitude  of  other 
authorities,  with  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  to  show  how 
archaically  the  vulgar  use  it.  Ex.  "  Afore  I  raught 
whoam." 

There  was  a  man  gonne  up  in  ye  steple  of  Saynt  Marke  at 
Venyse  and  as  he  entred  for  to  do  a  work,  he  was  troubled  in 
suche  wyse  that  he  fell  and  was  lvke  to  haue  be  al  to  broken  in 
his  membres:  nevertheles  in  his  fallyngc  he  cryed  Saynt  Marke 
and  anone  he  rested  upon  a  braunchc  that  sprange  out,  wherof  he 
toke  none  hede  and  after  one  raught,  and  lete  hym  downe  a  corde 
by  whiche  he  avayled  downe  and  was  saued. 

Golden  Legend,  cxxL 

The  domme  man  to  him  he  raught. 

Syr  Gowghtkr,  v.  336  and  434. 

After  he  raughte  Agyloun. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  2336. 

That  lord  that  rauxt  was  on  the  roode. 

Ritson's  And.  Song*,  p.  46. 

Tristrem  raught  his  brain. 

Sir  Tristrzm,  Fytte,  ii.  33,  and  i.  28, 67. 

Raul,  t.  to  pull  about  rudely.     Ex.    "  Raiding  the  young 

homan  about."     Teut.  rauelen,  agitari,  ineptire. 
Raul,  Scrawl,  t.  an   entanglement.     Teut.  rauelen,  in- 

tricare. 
Rean,  s.  a  gutter  running  parallel  with  the  furrows  of 

ploughed   land.      M.   Goth.   rinno,   torrens.      A.  Sax. 

rin;    Arm.   ryne,    cursus.     Isl.    renna;    Germ,   rinne, 

canalis.     Corn,  man,  Tim  Bobbin. 

Al  the  ky  in  the  countrey,  they  skarred  and  chased 
That  roaring  they  wood-ran,  and  routed  in  a  reane. 

Montgomery's  Fly  ting. 

Recklin,  Ricklin,  8.  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Craven 
Glossarist  says,  "  A  starveling,  wreckling,  writling.  Cot- 
grave,  from  wreck? 

Reckon,  «.  We  use  this  word  like  our  Transatlantic 
friends,  instead  of  think,  imagine,  apprehend,  &c. 
Thus,  "  its  a  good  distance,  I  reckon.''''  "  He'll  not  come 
to-day  I   reckon.'1''     Webster  says  the  word  is  used  in 
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some  of  the  Southern  state*  of  America,  as  gme$$  is 
in  the  Northern,  and  infers  its  provinciality  in  that, 
as  he  does  in  this  country.  If  I  mistake  not,  Bishop 
Warburton  in  one  of  his  sermons  employs  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

Reeple,  a  a  piece  of  timber  five  or  six  feet  long,  which 
hying  horizontally,  helps  to  sustain  tho  roof  of  a  coal 
work. 

Rzbst,  ».  the  skin  of  bacon.      Isl.  Amstr,  squama. 

Rut,  adj.  sane.     Ex.  "  Inna  quite  red  P  his  yed." 

Rons,  Rom,  $.  aquatic  plants,  which  choko  up  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  The  word  is  very  common  among 
fishermen  on  the  Severn,  and  Salopian  piscators.  It 
appears  from  Aulua  Gellhis,  lib.  ii.  c.  17,  that  from  these 
obstacles  impeding  the  navigation  they  were  termed 
rulor,  or  nets,  because  they  stopped  vessels  in  t)i«  ir 
course  along  the  water.  And  as  in  those  days  equally 
with  these,  it  being  important  that  the  channel  should 
be  open,  an  officer  was  appointed  under  the  titlo  of  Rx- 
tariok,  whose  duty  it  was  to  removo  those  obstructions. 
An  ancient  inscription  has  been  found  bearing  tho  words 
Negotiator  et  Retarius  Britannicianus.  Kilian  ex- 
plains the  Teutonic  word  rsfe,  alveus  navigabilis,  a  term 
manifestly  taken  from  the  Latin,  reta:  yet  some  may 
think  the  Tout,  gruyte,  lenticula  palustris  quae  in  palu- 
dibus  et  stagnis  per  aestatem  aquae  supernatat,  preferable. 

On  ruiim  and  ranches  in  the  ficlde. 

Montgomery's  Flyting. 

Remeddy,  $.  so  universal  a  vulgarism  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible, for  it  has  not  I  suspect  any  claims  to  being 
called  provincial ;  yet  as  some  of  my  countrymen  will 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  present  volume,  I  have  "  no  ns- 
maddy""  but  to  introduce  it. 

Render,  e.  to  seethe,  melt ;  as  a  cook  renders  lard  and 
suet,  for  certain  culinary  purposes  which  are  familiar 
to  us  on  Shrove  Tuesday.     M.  Goth,  hrains;  S.  Goth. 
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Swed.  rm;  A.  Sax.  Alam.  Belg.  rein ;  Isl.  krein, 
purus. 

Reve,  s.  a  bailiff ;  a  very  sound  word ;  yet  in  limited  circu- 
lation, almost  confined  to  the  Hundred  of  Bradford. 
P.  Plouhman,  Chaucer,  &c.     A.  Sax.  gerefa,  prafectus. 

Rey,  Rye,  e.  to  sift  noxious  seeds  from  wheat,  or  other 
grain.  Ex.  "  Rye  it,  and  then  yo  unna  see  th*1  hay- 
riff.Y'     Teut.  Germ.  Sax.  Sicamb.  reyteren,  cribrare. 

Ruoden,  Martha,  phr.  I  shall  leave  to  some  more  for- 
tunate local  investigator  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
origin  of  this  very  provincial  simile.  Ex.  "  All  asiden, 
liko  Martha  Rhodena  twopenny  dish.M 

Rhodens  Cowt,  forty  sa  one  like,  phr.  Many  places 
in  the  county  dispute  the  honor  of  originating  this 
phrase.  But  where  the  credit  consisteth,  in  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  animal,  or  the  good  fortune  of  his  possessor, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nevertheless  there  does 
exist  something  like  local  jealousy.  One  informant 
states  that  "  Rhoden  Lived  under  a  Hagg  near  Eyton," 
about  sixty  years  ago ;  another  declares  that  this  dis- 
tinguished breeder  came  from  Benthall ;  a  third,  as- 
sures us  that  his  true  seed-plot  was  at  Coal-port ;  whilst 
a  fourth  positively  says  it  is  all  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
not  Rhodens  Cowt  that  lived  to  the  age  of  nine  and 
thirty,  but  Obitch's,  and  we  are  sent  even  "to  Mel- 
verly"  to  learn  the  history  of  this  remarkablo  quadru- 
ped. None,  however  dispute  the  age  of  the  beast, 
and  most  reprobate  his  coat  "at  raggit." 

Ric,  Sic ;  a  call  or  invitation  to  pigs  when  their  food  is 
ready. 

Rick,  «.  a  stack,  whether  it  be  of  hay  or  any  kind  of 
grain.     In  etymology  it  is  identified  with  ruck. 

Riddle,  s.  a  strong  coarse  sieve  made  with  iron  wire,  used 
by  masons,  and  in  agricultural  work.  A.  Sax.  kriddel ; 
C.  Brit.  rhidyU.  cribrum. 

Ridiculous,  adj.  taken  frequently  in  the  sense  of  indelicate. 
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Riftkr,  *.  a  severe  blow  on  the  ribs.  Ex.  "  Deal  him  out 
a  rifter."  The  Isl.  rify  costa,  suggests  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Swed.  rifiea,  dilaoerare. 

Rigger,  s.  lea<l  in  a  half  melted  state,  the  condition  it 
is  in  before  thoroughly  fused.  Some  was  found  several 
years  back  nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Ponsert  Hill, 
in  which  were  imbedded  pieces  of  charcoal.  As  those 
mines  were  worked  by  the  Roman*,  the  fragment  evi- 
dently belonged  to  their  age. 

Rigil,  RoGOKL,  s.  an  animal  imperfectly  castrated.  Isl. 
ri»i%  impotens  nixus. 

Riglkt,  $.  a  small  channel.     C.  Brit,  rhipol,  sulcus. 

Kin,  r.  to  run,  flow.  Ex.  M  If  the  yalo  Woll  but  rin,  it  '11 
do."  I  have  only  heard  this  word  used  by  old  people, 
and  it  is  nearly  extinct.  S.  Goth.  Isl.  Swed.  rinna ; 
M.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  Franc,  rinnan  ;  Teut.  tinmen ;  Belg. 
rmnen  ;  Dan.  rende%  currere. 

Ac  the  reyn  that  ryneth. 

P.  Plowman,  337. 
His  feit  maid  sic  dynnyng 
He  lakkit  breth  for  rynning. 

CotkeUAe  Sow,  t.  264. 
I  mw  anc  river  rin. 

Ckerrie  and  the  She. 
On  Beaton  Crafts  they  buft  their  crafts 
And  gart  them  rin  like  daft,  man. 

Tranent  Muir. 

Rindlass,  s.  the  maw-skin  of  a  calf  when  soaked ;  used  to 
curdle  milk  in  making  cheese.  Palsgrave  ;  Bendles  for  a 
cheese,  pressure.     Teut.  rituUti,  ooagulum. 

Rip,  v.  to  utter  impetuously.  Ex.  "  Ripped  out  an  oath." 
Isl.  rippa,  recitare. 

Ripples,  «.  a  moveable  frame  attached  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  to  enable  it  to  contain  more 
than  its  own  body  of  itself,  allows.  S.  Goth.  Isl.  re/, 
costa,  Anglice  a  rib. 

Rise,  Rithe,  *.  a  twig.  Ex.  "  A  pea-rise.'"  May  not  the 
vulgar  phrase  "fetch  him  a  riser"   be  derived  hence? 
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S.  Goth.  Swed.  ris;   1-1.  A.  Sax.  krit;  Teut.  rys;   Dan. 
tits;  Germ,  rets,  virgulta. 
To  ride  an  hunting,  under  riit. 

Ams  and  Amiloun.  v.  136. 
Her  Rudd  Redder  than  the  Rose;  that  on  the  Rue  hangeth. 

Percy's  Reliquet,  ii.  278. 

Rimmed,  part,  past ;  well  headed,  applied  to  oats ;  some- 
times said  to  be  hawed.  From  growing  strong  and  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  stronger  plant,  I  think  It  is 
connected  with  the  preceding.  The  word  is  prevalent  in 
Cheshire. 
Hobble,  $.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers,  and  preparers 
of  oatmeal,  one  with  which  bread  or  grain  is  moved 
and   stirred  in  an  oven. 

Hobbly,  adj.  faulty,  as  the  coal  runs  occasionally  in  pits. 

Roblb,  $.  a  sort  of  rake.  I  never  heard  it  in  this  sense  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  used  at  a  mill  under  the  South  side 
of  the  Wrekin,  to  describe  an  instrument  with  which 
oats  are  stirred  in  an  oven.  Forby  has  rob  a  wooden 
beater. 

Roche,  1.  the  strata  above  a  marshy  deposit,  2.  earth 
mingled  with  stone.  3.  any  strata  which  is  superincum- 
bent to  the  one  about  to  be  worked.  This  word  has 
been  changed  in  a  slight  degree  from  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, though  it  remains  unaltered  in  its  orthography. 
I  am  unacquainted  with  any  variation  of  its  spelling 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Early  English  Poetry. 
It  is  roche,  in  Octavian  Imperator,  v.  296.  K.  Ali- 
saunder,  v.  5167.  5196.  6235.  7090.  Chaucer,  House  of 
Fame,  iii.  26.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  iii.  p.  123, 
&c.  &c.  A.  Sax.  roc,  rapes.  Fr.  rocque,  motte  de 
terre. 

Rochy,  adj.  having  the  foregoing  quality. 

Roded,  part .  past ;  lean  mingled  with  fat.  Ex.  "  Boded 
bacon."     Swed.  roed,  ruber. 

RoLLOcKiNG,  adj.  unwieldy,  slatternly.  Ex.  M  A  large  rol- 
locking   woman.""      One   who   roll*   about    in    her   gait. 
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Generally  used  as  an  offensive  epithet,  yet  the  preceding 
adjective  weakens  the  force  of  my  illustration,  as  size  can 
never  justly  be  said  to  detract  from  female  beauty. 
Though,  in  defiance  of  all  those  magnificent  creations  of 
Rubens,  the  world  at  large  remains  unconvinced  that 
breadth  and  a  flowing  outline  contribute  to  heighten 
its  effect.  In  his  figures,  this  great  painter  goes  beyond 
the  beauty  of  mere  vulgar  skin  and  bono,  and  imagines 
forms  which  seem  personified  with  Goddesses  and  Angels. 
"Such  as  nature  often  erring,  shews  she  would  fain 
make."  Tho  great  mass  of  mankind  like  homely  beau- 
ties; the  grace  that  pleases  them  is  technical :  hence 
when  they  observe  anything  that  is  above  the  dead 
level  of  common  life,  they  marvel,  and  either  mistake 
or  misunderstand  what  their  own  unenlarged  per- 
ception does  not  permit  them  to  appreciate.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  whilst  no  masters''  works  have  com- 
manded more  attention  and  study,  yet  none  havo  re- 
ceived such  silly   censure. 

Romance,  v.  to  magnify  in  a  narrative.  Ex.  "  He's 
only  romancing  Maery,  dunna  believe  him." 

Rompeo,  «.  a  blighted  part  of  a  tree ;  an  old  stump ; 
the  part  '  stagheaded\  We  recognise  the  meaning 
under  the  various  forms  of  Ilampick,  Ramcag,  Rom- 
shack,  Ronpeg,  Ronpick,  &c,  &o.  Coles  has  Ilampick 
'an  old  tree  beginning  to  decay."  Wachter  under 
the  various  significations  of  Ram,  gives  it  that  of 
4  pars  oxtrema  rei/  N  among  the  vulgar  is  often 
substituted  for  m,  and  thus  by  synecdoche,  ram  and 
rom,  are  changed  into  ran  and  ron.     Drayton. 

Rondlb-coal,  s.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  contiguous 
to,  and  above  the  clod-coal:  it  is  inferior  to  that,  and 
chiefly  valuable  in  manufacturing  iron. 

Ronge,  «.  to  gnaw,  or  bite  at.  Ex.  "The  ship  bin 
rouging  at  the  ivvy."  Fr.  ronger,  to  knaw  or  nibble 
off.     Cotgrave. 
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Rook,  v.  1.  to  huddle  together.  Ex.  "Rooking  together" 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  warm.  Hence 
the  secondary  meaning.  2.  "  Rooking  o'er  the  fire." 
Tim  Bobbin  has  rtawk,  to  idle  in  neighbours'  houses: 
a  signification  not  unknown  to  Salopians,  though  how 
we  received  the   word   1   know  not. 

Rook,  «.   In   Corve   Dale  a  crow  bar  bears  this  title. 

Ropk,  s.  the  intestine  of  a  woodcock.  A.  Sax.  roppas, 
exta. 

Rope,  per/,  of  v.  to  reap.    Chaucer,  Legend  of  G.  Women. 

Ropy,  adj.  thick,  muddy.      Ex.  "Ropy   beer." 

RosBiL,  v.  to  kick  or  strike  so  as  to  take  the  skin 
from  the  legs.     Ex.     "  Rossil  his  shins."" 

Rosy,  adj.  When  the  combs  of  hens  look  red  and 
healthy,  and  they  commence  laying,  fowls  are  said 
to  be  rosy. 

Rot,  s.  a  disease  incidental  to  sheep.  Ex.  "  The  ship 
han   got  the  rot."     A.  Sax.  rotung,  ulcus. 

Rotgut,  «.  this  vulgarism  is  used  both  substantively  and 
adjectively,  for  instance,  weak  tea,  or  liquids  of  any 
kind,  bear  the  appellation,  and  it  also  supplies  an 
epithet  denoting  the  same  qualities.  Ex.  "  Drink 
such    poor   rotgut    as  that  T      "  This    is   rotgut   stuftV 

Rottle,  *.  the  peculiar  noise  in  the  throat  of  a  dying 
person.  Ex.  "  Rottling  in  his  throat."  Teut.  rotel, 
murmur  quale  moribundi  edunt :  rotelen,  murmillare. 

Rough,  s.  a  wood,  or  copse. 

Rousing,  adj.  large,  unusually  strong.  Ex.  "A  rousing 
tire."  Is  this  by  syncope  for  arousing  f  if  it  were 
peculiar  to  us,  I  should  have  thought  it  so;  but 
being  a  word  well  known  in  Craven  (See  Gloss.)  it 
rests  upon  better  authority.  Mine  author  referred  to, 
attributes  it  to  the  Teut.  raesen,  (furere)  to  burn, 
'I'h.'  other  application  is  common ;  and  we  often  hear 
of  a  rousing  lie,  or  a  rouser. 

Roust,  *.  according  to  this  method  of  writing  we  pro- 
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nounce  rust,  and  root;    Ex.    "The  gis  bin  gwun    to 

roust." 
Rowrl,  #.  a  circular   piece  of  leather  inserted   into  a 

horsed  side  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  discharge. 

Fr.  romUe.  * 

Rowkl,  v.  to  insert  a  rowel. 

He  has  been  ten  times  rowelfd. 

The  Scornful  I*dy. 
Rubber,  j.  a  coarse  whetstone  used  by  mowers. 
Ruck,  «.  a  heap.     Ex.  "  A  two-year  oud  balk  is  as  good 
as  a  ruck  oy   muck,"   as  the  Shropshire  adage   runs 
Id.  kraukn  S.  Goth,  roek ;  Teut.  rock;  Verol.  in   In- 
die. rok«y  cumulus. 

Sweet-scented  rucks  round  which  we  play'd. 

Hxan's  Scottish  Songs,  roL  Lp.297. 
Ruck,  v.  ].  to  gather  together.  2.  to  crease.  Ex. 
"Bucked  her  petticoats  all  in  a  ruckr  Promp.  Parv. 
ruckynge,  incurvatio.  Verel.  in  Indie,  rucka,  ruga  3 
to  heap  up.  S.  Goth,  rdka,  coaoervare. 
Ruck  o'  bricks,  pkr.  a  slang  phrase  for  the  county 
gaol 

Ruf,  t.  invariably  used  for  roof.  Ex.  "  The  ruf  <?  th' 
ous."  J 

Run  again,  «.  to  calumniate,  backbite.  Ex.  "Hers 
always  running  again  me." 

Run  or  his  tkkth,  pkr.  maintenance,  bodily  support, 
such  allowance  as  parents  often  make  to  their  child- 
ren when  they  havo  married  prematurely  and  impru- 
dently.    Ex.  "  Gid  em  the  run  o"  their  tithr 

Runnel,  «.  pollarded  ash  or  oak.     Id.  rtwnr,  virgultum. 

Runt     Runtlino,   $.    the   smallest   in  a   Utter  of  pigs. 
Verel.  m  Indie,  runts,  verres  non   castratus. 
Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts. 

Runts,  *.  decayed  stumps  of  trees. 

Auld  rottin  runtis  quhariu  na  sap  was  leifit. 

t,  ..  Police  of  Honor. 

Kut,  t.  the  track  of  a  wheel. 
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Rut,  ».    the   desire   of  sheep   to  oome   together.       1-1. 
rutur,  aries. 

in  gendrynge  of  kvnde 
After  cours  of  conception  non  tok  kepe  of  otherc. 
As  when  thei  hadde  ruiyed. 

P.  1'louhman,  222. 

Ruyt,   Root,    Rout,   «.    to   turn    up   from    out   of  the 

earth :    to   plough  up  turf  with  the   snout,  as   a   pig. 

Ex.   "The  pigs  han  ruyted  up  the  taturs  down  T  the 

lezzer."     Teut.  ruyten,  evellere,  eruere.     A.  Sax.  wro- 

tan,  rostro  versare.     Chaucer  wrote. 

Or  like  a  worm,  that  wrotetk  in  a  tree. 

Lydoatk. 
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Iide,  r.to  satisfy.  Ex.  'Tm  wolly  $aded" 
Isl.  $addry  saturatus.  Teut.  Kukn, 
satiare.  A.  Sax.  tadian,  saturarc. 
M.  Goth,  sads,  satur.  (Jr.  cdrrw. 
fading,  part,  from  the  preceding.  Ex. 
"Boding  stuff." 
Saft,  adj.  soft:  as  a  contemptuous 
epithet  for  one  who  is  foolish,  or  acting  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  disagreeable  or  ridiculous.  Ex.  "Thee 
bist  toft?  Teut.  taeft,  mollis. 
Sago,  v.  to  give  way  under  pressure,  become  top  heavy. 
A  wagoner  describee  a  load  of  hay  or  grain  as  tagg- 
ing, when  it  is  badly  put  on  his  wagon,  and  likely 
to  fall  off  before  it  reaches  its  appointed  destination. 
The  commonly  accepted  word  is  steag :  ours  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  dialectical.  (See  Craven  Oloss.)  But 
nevertheless  it  is  one  that  is  little  inferior  to  the  word 
more  known,  and  rests  upon  as  good  a  foundation. 
It  is  used  in  Staffordshire.  Isl.  twgia,  flectere, 
curvare.  (Dan.  *w/V,  Haldorson.)  nwr,  heavy ;  svwver, 
to  wave. 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  tagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Macbeth,  v.  3. 

Sagger,    #.    a    vessel    formed    of    clay,    one    used    in 

China  Manufactories  and  Potteries   in  which   different 
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articles  of  ware  are  placed  when  'burned'.  Teut.  sag- 
kene,  sagena?  Lat.  Barb,  tagamet*,  vas,  ut  videtur, 
in  quo  sagimen  reponitur.     Du  Cange. 

Sake,  s.  a  spring  that  breaks  out  in  a  field:  and 
hence  land  which  is  wet  in  consequence,  is  termed 
Saky.  (See  under  Seakt.)  A.  Sax.  rich,  rica,  sicha, 
sulcus  aquarius. 

Samlet,  s.  the  Sahnulus  of  Icthyological  writers.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  ascertained,  Jenyns  says,  that  this 
fish  is  a  distinct  species,  and  always  remains  the  same 
size:  not  being  the  young  of  the  Salmon  or  Sea 
Trout. 

Sammy,  «.  a  fool.  The  North  Country  recognises  both 
the  word  and  the  character. 

Sammy,  adj.  adhering  closely  together,  clammy,  heavy. 
Ex.  "Sammy  bread."  Sam  is  a  very  general  prefix 
in  S.  Goth.  Isl.  and  Dan.  denoting  a  joining  or  union. 
Thus  in  the  example  before  us,  bread  receives  the 
epithet  from  being  badly  made,  and  rendered   'close'*. 

Sapy,  adj.  moist,  sodden.  Ex.  "  Sapy  meat.'"  Isl.  Dan. 
Swed.  toft,  succus. 

Sabn  ;  an  oath.  As,  "  Sam  vo,"  "  Consarn  yo.'"  A 
deprecation  which  is  evidently  acquired  from  the  Isl. 
sarna,  dolescere. 

Sates,  s.  quickset.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  Setts,  (q.  v.):  if  it  were,  the  M.  Goth,  sat- 
gan,  and  Isl.  set,  ponere,  would  suit  it;  it  seems  like 
a  genuine  word  which  has  never  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  committed  to  paper. 
Saunter  Wheel,  *.  a  wheel  which  works  face  ways  from 

a  spur  wheeL 
Save-all,  s.     1.  A  small   tin  candlestick  which  is   used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  old  ends  of 
candles.     2.  an  earthen  bottle  with  slits  at  tho  sides, 
destined  to  receive  all  the  savings  of  children. 
Savin-tree,  s.   the  Juniperus  Sabina  of  Linnaeus.     The 
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same  horrid  *  virtues  *  are  attributed  to  this  tree  in 
Shropshire  as  are  supposed  to  belong  to  it  by  the 
Iceni.  (See  Moore,  Nares,  &o.)  Gerard  states  in  his 
Herbal  that  the  shrub  was  esteemed  in  his  day  for 
the  same  reasons. 
Sawer,  8.  a  savour,  a  taste  merely:  whethor  it  be  of 
liquid  or  solid.  Ex.  "  There  innod  a  $atver  ?  th'  jug/'1 
"  Thee  shat  nod  hav"  a  meMr,n  as  though  the  speaker 
had  said  *  thou  shalt  not  have  a  $avow>:  and  also  in 
conformity  with  the  early  word, 

Bot  Miche  a  tamer  ss  he  ther  hade. 

Sir  Am adab,  v.  72. 

Scatter-witted,  adj.  speaking  without  thought,  con- 
fusedly, as  persons  must  needs  do  if  their  wits  bo 
scattered. 

Scork,  8.  the  core  of  an  apple.  Verel.  in  Indie.  Swed. 
skorpa,  crusta.  Tout,  tchorm,  crusta.  Fr.  etcorne; 
Ital.  tcorza ;  Sp.  corieza. 

Scotch,  r.  to  impede  or  stop  a  wheel.  Ex.  "Scotch 
the  wheel."     Verel.  in   Indio.  slorda,  fulcris  primare. 

Scraggy,  adj.  thin,  meagre:  an  epithet  chiefly  confined 
to  the  neck ;  thus  wo  hear  in  slang  language  of  a 
person  being 

Throe  times  lagg'd,  and  wcry  nigh  tcragg'd, 

or  hung:  and  "a  tcrag  of  mutton";  "the  scrap  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton" :  when  that  is  all  that  remains 
to  eat,  men  must  bo  very  "near  the  ond  of  the  mut- 
ton" indeed.  Though  the  present  word  has  now  fallen 
among  the  rejected  and  despised,  it  is  not  improperly 
used.     Germ,  kragen,  collare,  vinculum  colli. 

Scbanch,  «.  to  crush  anything  between  the  teeth.  Belg. 
tchransen.     Teut.  tchrantsen,  frangere. 

Scrat,  Scratch,  s.  1.  the  itch.  C.  Brit,  crach ;  Gael. 
carry  scabies.  Gael,  carrach,  scabiosus.  2.  escrache,  gale, 
rogne,  farcin,  one  who  "  looks  after  the  main  chance," 
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who   is   attentive   to   his  own   interest,  and  secures  it 
by  personal  industry.    3.   "Oud  Scroti 

Scrat,  v.  1 .  to  scratch ;  2.  to  work  hard,  depend  upon 
one's  own  resources. 

Scratchings,  s.  fat  which  is  taken  from  "the  leaf  of 
a  pig"  after  it  has  undergone  a  kind  of  resting  pro- 
cess, with  the  addition  of  pepper  and  salt  it  becomes 

Scratching  Cake,  «.  in  which  state  it  is  eaten,  and  takes 
its  name  I  imagine  from  being  as  it  were  scratched 
or  scraped  out  of  the  pigs. 

Scrattle,  v.  to  use  exertion  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Ex.  "  They'n  nothing  to  depend  on  but  whad  a  scrat- 
teln  for." 

Scrawl,  v.  to  crawl,  (by  prosthesis)  to  move  about 
after  the  tardy  and  feeble  manner  of  infirm  or  sickly 
people.     Ex.    "  Much  ado  to  scratel  up  stairs  agon." 

Screbch  Owl,  8.  Strixflammea  of  Jenyns:  the  common 
white  owl.  The  singular  cry  or  scream  of  this  bird 
is  considered  ominous  of  death. 

Scringe,  t.  to  cringe,  (by  prosthesis),  to  draw  back. 
Teut.  schrincien,  retrahere  ?  A.  Sax.  tcringan,  arescere. 
(See  Crinkling.) 

Scrunch,  r.  the  same  as  tcranch,  q.  v.  Each  of  these 
are  very  expressive  words,  and  bear  the  like  signifi- 
cation with  us  which  they  do  in  Devonshire  and  Somer- 
setshire.    (See  Palmer  and  Jennens.) 

Scruthing  Bags,  *.  coarse  hair  cloths  or  bags  through 
which  cider  is  passed:  by  metathesis  for  worthing  bags, 
(See  under  Soork)  because  they  catch  the  rind  and 
peel  of  the  apples. 

Scrvmmage,  s.  a  skirmish.  Ex.  u  WeMen  only  a  bit  of 
a  scrymmager 

Scrymmagin,  part,  playfully  fighting,  skirmishing,  by  me- 
tathesis. 

There  was  champions  skyrmyng, 
Of  In  Min  and  of  other  wrastlyng. 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  197. 
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Scrymmity,  adj.  stingy,  close.      S.  Goth.  shrumpa,  corru- 

gari! 
Scud,   s.   a  passing  showor  of  rain.      Ex.   "  Its   oly   a 

bit  of  a  scud." 
Scud,  v.  to  rain  suddenly,  or  sharply  for  a  short  tini«>. 

Ex.  "It  scuds  o    rain."     S.  Goth,  siudda,    eflftindere. 

Tout,  schudden,   fundere. 
Scupp,  $.    the  back  part  of  the  neck:  as  often,  scruff. 

Ex.   "Took  hout  on  him  by  the  scuff  o"  th'   n. .  k 

M.  Goth,  shifts,  capillus. 
Scupplr,  $.   a  hoe   chiefly  used  in  gardens  for  cutting 

up  weeds.     S.  Goth,    shyfftl;  Swod.  ikbfwd,  ligo.     A. 

Sax.  seofl;  Fris.  Sicamb.  Tout.  schuttffrl,  pala. 
Scupplk,  v.  to  make  use  of  the  above  instrument.     Ex. 

"ScuffU    it   o'er."      S.   Goth,    skyrfia,    pala    motitare. 

Upon    this    word     Ihre    remarks,     "vocabulum    hor- 

tense   usurpatum  dum    ferro   lato  a  gramine   liberatur 

humus." 
Scutch,  Scititcii,  s.  loose  fibres,  roots  of  grain  or  grass : 

vestiges   of  slovenly  farming.      A.  Sax.  arice,  gramen 

caninum. 
Scutter,  v.  to  scatter.    Ex.  M  Scutter  some  money  amongst 

them."     Isl.  sliota,  jaculari. 
Scutter,  s.  a  scramble  for  whatever  is  seuUered. 
Sbakt,  adj.  boggy,  wet.     Teut.  saecht,  mollis. 
Seam  Set,  s.  a  grooved  wooden  instrument  used  by  shoe- 
makers, for  smoothing  the  moms  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Search,  t>.   to  penetrate,  thoroughly  gain   admission :    a 

word  applied  to  wounds  :  anything  liquid  searches  them ; 

a  cold  wind  searches  an  old  house:   hence  a  searching- 
pain,  and  a  searching-wind. 
Seat  Rods,  s.  hazel  twigs  used  in  thatching. 
Seconds,  s.  a  quality  of  flour,  from  which  the  "  sharps" 

only  are  taken. 
Seed,  Sid,  per/,  of  verb  to  see.     Ex.  "  Nivir  seed  sich  a 

chap  afore." 
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Seed  Lep,  s.  a  hopper  or  seed  basket  used  in  sowing.    A. 

Sax.  seed  Icep,  seminatoris  corbis. 
Seeking  Rake,  s.   a  rake  used  for  drawing  small   cokes 
out  of  the  carbonaceous  refuse,  after  the  larger  ones 
are  selected. 
Sbgs,  8.  sedge.     A.  Sax.  seep,  carex. 

I  wove  a  coffin  for  his  corse,  of  *egg», 

That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannerets. 

Cornelia. 

Sen,  v.  to  say.  Ex.  "  A  sen  thee  bist  kimit :"  (that  is, 
they  say  you  are  foolish :)  "  a  sen  soa,  that's  all  I  know, 
folks  un  talk."  Sen  is  only  used  as  the  third  person 
indicative  plural. 
Sen,  adv.  since.  An  old  contraction  for  since.  Ex.  "  A 
fortneet  sen."  R.  of  Brunne.  Sin,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  A. 
Sax.  sitken. 

Bot,  sen  the  time  that  god  was  born. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  12. 
Sen,  we  haif  had  sic  contemplatioun. 
Sir  D.  Ltndsay's  Dretne,  pp.  220,  228,  246,  &c. 
Sbnnbws,  i.  sinews.  Verel.  in  Indie,  sina ;    A.  Sax.  Germ. 

tme ;  Teut.  senutt e,  nervus. 
Sess-pool,  f.  a  word  recognized  by  Forby  in  the  East, 
and  Brocket  in  the  North,  though  neither  are  able  to 
account  for  its  birth.  Its  legitimacy  must  continue 
uncertain,  for  I  think  that  neither  the  Fr.  sasser,  ad- 
duced by  the  former,  nor  the  Lat.  cedo  by  the  latter, 
give  us  any  satisfactory  intimation  of  its  origin.  This 
receptacle  of  filth,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
has  doubtlessly  obtained  its  name  from  an  early  and 
direct  source,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable 
that  a  term  which  has  such  extended  circulation,  should 
have  been  superinduced. 
Settings,  8.  a  miner's  word :  *  a  bar  and  two  trees  of 
cord  wood*1  used  in  a  pit.  This  seems  to  bo  an  ex- 
plication of  that  nature  which  is  called  'ignotum  per 
ignotius\  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  seek  further 
information  under  these  respective  terms. 
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Set,  Sye,  $.  a  skimming  dish.  A.  Sax.  $eon.  Teut.  siighen, 
percolare.  Among  the  valuables  enumerated  in  the 
humorous  ballad  of  Jok  and  Jynny  is 

Ane  mUksyth,  with  ane  swyne-taill. 
Shack,  $.  a  ragamuffin,  a  vagabond  kind  of  person,  "  A 
*h,ick  of  a  fellow.'"     Here  is  a  word  which  is  reputed 
as  vile   and  base    as    the  object  to   which   it    is    ap- 
plied :  but  it  is  not  so  low  as  that,  as  its  etymology 
sheweth.  A.  Sax.  sceacere ;  Germ,  schafcher;  Teut.  schatckey 
latro.     Thus  we  see  by  lingual  analogy  that  a  shader, 
that  is,  one,  as  my  informant  tells  me,  "  who  is  a  fauso 
hollow  sort  of  a  mon,"  a  shack  of  a  fellow,  or  a  shack- 
bag,  bears  his  title  more  honestly  than  his  calling. 
Shacked,  pari,  past ;  a  term  applied  to  timber.     Ex.  "  Its 
a  hard  thing  to  get  a  bit   o'   yeow    (yew)   y"  sin  as 
innad  laggM  and  shacked"  that  is,  a  piece  of  yew  that 
is  not  warped,   naturally  cloven,  or  twisted.      A.  Sax. 
sceacan,  quatere. 
Shackles,  s.  cow  chains.    Ex.  "  Cow-shackles :"  chains  used 
to  tie  up  cows  to,  "the  Boosey  stall."     A.  Sax.  sceacul, 
compedes.     There  exists  a  characteristic  difference  be- 
twixt shackle*  and  shade,  irrespectively  of  the  number. 
Shackles  has  been  explained :  shade  applies  rather  to  the 
iron  ring  which  goes  round  a  stilch,  q.  v.  and  is  thus 
appropriately  to  be  assigned  to  the  Teut.  schwckel,  annu- 
lus  catena. 

Soles,  fetters,  and  thackles,  with  hone  lock  and  pad. 

Tusskr's  Husbandry,  p.  10. 

Shall;  There  is  a  very  common  usage  among  the  agrarians 
of  substituting  shall  for  will ;  did  they  reverse  these 
forms  of  the  future  the  language  would  bo  tainted  by 
Hibernicism.  The  lower  classes  never  make  use  of  shall 
like  our  friends  in  the  Sister  Country,  and  say,  "  I  will 
be  drowned  and  nobody  shall  help  me:"  but  when  in 
perplexity,  or  doubt,  and  they  cannot  immediately  collect 
their  wits    so   as   to   furnish    a   clear   and   satisfactory 
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reply,  they  have  recourse  to  this  form  rather  than 
the  common  one,  as  an  expedient  to  allay  the  eager 
curiosity  of  an  enquirer,  and  thus,  when  in  mental  and 
memorial  difficulty  they  hesitate  to  answer  the  question 
propounded,  they  commonly  say,  "  I  shall  tell  you  pre- 
sently." 

Shamble,  v.  to  walk  unsteadily.  Ex.  "  Look !  how  a 
shamble*." 

Shambling,  adj.  1 .  awkward  in  gait.  2.  uncertain  in  con- 
duct, unsteady.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  capricious,  or 
devoid  of  principle,  we  often  hear  him  described  as  a 
shambling  fellow.  Ex.  u  Thiers  no  hout  o'  sich  a  shamb- 
ling chap  as  him."     Teut.  schampigh,  lubricus. 

Shank's  Poney,  phr.  Ex.  "  Rode  on  Shank**  Poney"  that 

is,  walked.     The  origin  of  this  little  dash  of  humor  is 

unknown.      It  is  very  current  from  the  North  to  the 

South.     My  Catholic  acquaintance  speak  of  St  Francis* 

horse,  when  they  walk.     In  Herd's  collection  of  Scottish 

Songs  the  same  means  of  travel  are  designated  as  Shank*s- 

naigie. 

And  ay  until  the  day  he  died 
He  raide  on  good  Shank't-naigie. 

vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

Sharevil,  s.  a  fork  used  for  agricultural  or  garden  work. 
(See  evil.)  Teut.  Sicamb.  A.  Sax.  scheere,  forfex,  vomis. 

Sharps,  *.  a  refuse  kind  of  flour,  meal.  First,  the  flour 
when  it  has  been  sifted  by  every  possible  means :  se- 
condly, come  the  sharps ;  thirdly  the  gurgeons,  and  lastly 
the  bran. 

Shaver,  *.  a  term  applied  in  coarse  humor  to  a  man  or 
boy.  It  has  been  introduced  into  poetry  by  Burns,  and 
henceforth  it  can  hardly  be  reputed  as  a  low  or  vulgar 
appellation. 

Shaves,  s.  not  an  unusual  plural  of  shafts. 

Shaws,  *.  1.  a  wood,  cover,  generally  in  a  definite  sense. 
Ex.  "  Down  in  the  shaws."  2.  a  name  given  to  rough 
land,  or  land  that  is  woody.     A.  Sax.  scua ;  Dan.  schov, 
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nemus.     Teut.  tchawe,  umbra.    P.  Plouhman,  Lyndsay, 

Chaucer. 

That  somer  sold  schew  him 
In  fckawes  ful  achene. 

Minor's  Poenu,  p.  48. 

As  he  rood  be  a  wodes  tckawe. 

Octavian  Impkrator,  v.  355. 
Bi  1«h1  her  thorow  a  feyre  trhtitre. 
In  wodes  waste  and  wilde. 

Lb  Bonb  Flobbncb  of  Romk. 

In  somer  when  the  tkawtt  be  sheyn. 

Hartmiorxc's  And.  Met,  Tales,  p.  179. 

Sheed,  v.  to  spill,  pour  out,  effuse.  Ex.  "  Tak  care  yo 
dunna  ataJ  it."  "The  wheat  begins  to  $heed  out  o 
the  shofs."  Teut.  acheeden ;  A.  Sax.  scwdan;  Germ. 
scheiden,  separare. 

Siiklboard,  s.  usually  pronounced  shilbtcoard,  part  of  a 
plough,  which  is  so  called  from  its  similarity  in  shape  to 
a  shield^  as  though  wo  designated  it  a  shieldboard,  which 
name  it  often  bears.  Amongst  the  requisite  properties 
of  a  plough,  Worlidge  says, 

"  The  shorter  and  lesser  it  is  made,  having  its  true  pitch,  with 
its  true  cast  on  the  thidd-board,  and  $hortwre*t,  and  sharp  irons, 
the  far  easier."  Systema  Agricult.  p.  225. 


Sheriff's  Man,  s.  the  seven  coloured  linnet,  Carduelis  of 
Linnouis. 

Shbo,  Sheuh,  inierj.  a  word  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  elucidation  except  to  shew  that  it  is  an  ono- 
matoptta,  ;m<l  nsolv.il.lr  into  :i  imn-  sound,  rather  than 
the  same  word  as  t\\<  (<<  v\n.  scheuen,  vitare. 

Shides,  b.  cloven,  peeled  oak  poles.      Promp.  Parv.  schyde, 

teda.     A.  Sax.  scide,  scindula.     Teut.  schieden,  findere 

ligna. 

And  bad  shappc  hym  a  shun  of  thidet  and  of  hordes. 

P.  Plouhman,  v.  177, 190,  305. 

— Off  tymber  gretc  tchydya  clong. 

R.  Cokr  db  Lion,  v.  1385,  and  v.  4359. 

Shimble,  Shamble,  adj.  loose,  unconnected ;  this  and 
scrimble,  scramble,  are  species  of  onomatopeia. 
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Shine,  «.  Ex.  "  May  God  shine  on  him.'"  A  benedic- 
tion used  by  the  lower  orders  which  they  have  ac- 
quired from  Holy  writ.  Numb.  vi.  25.  Psal.  xxxi.  lti. 
Job  xxix.  3.  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  &c. 
Shingle,  v.  to  beat,  or  weld  iron  under  a  forge  ham- 
mer. (See  Bi-ooms.)  Both  of  these  are  terms  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  iron  manufactories  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire.  '  From  a  sow  of  iron  rolled 
into  the  fire,  the  workmen  melt  off  a  piece  called  a 
loop,  which  they  beat  with  iron  sledges,  and  then  ham- 
mer  it  gently,  which  forces  out  the  cinder  and  dross, 
and  then  beat  it  thicker  and  stronger  till  they  bring 
it  to  a  bloom,  which  in  a  square  mass  of  about  two 
feet  long.  This  oj>eration  they  call  shingling  the  loop." 
Kennett's  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  Num.  10<)8,  fol.  43,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  the  general  introduction  to 
Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
Shingles,  s.  a  man  employed  in  managing  the  iron  whilst 

under  a  forge  hammer. 
Ship,  s.  usual   for  sheep.      Ex.    "The  ship  han  got   into 
the   wheat."      "  Poor  grass  when  ships  cannot  grae 
Lusus  Literarum,  p.  68. 
Ships,  s.  a  kind  of  shovel  for  cutting  turf. 
Shof,   Shoaf,  Shofe,  s.  a  sheaf,  or  bundle.      Ex.  "  The 
shofs  bin  but  thin  on   the    groun."     Teut.  scof ;    Belg. 
schoof ;    A.  Sax.   sceaf,   fascis.      Prom  p.   Parv.  schef,  or 
shof. 
Shoke,  per/,  of  v.  to  shake.      Ex.    "  Till  a  shoke  agon." 
This   is  the  old   form,   and    occurs  repeatedly  in  early 
English  writers. 

Ayther  on  otliir  sweordis  schoke, 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  7397. 
He  blew  loud  and  $hoke  it  wele. 

The  Lyfk  of  I  pom  y  don,  v.  787. 
He  strok  his  berd,  and  schok  his  yerde. 

Thk  Seuyn  Sacks,  v.  143,  1069. 
When  thou  shoke  thy  sworde  so  noble  a  man  to  mar. 
Percy's  Relique*,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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Shomacky,  adj.  slovenly,    awkward   in  gait.     Teut.  sluy- 

merachtigh,  somniculosus. 

Shore,  r.  to  prop,  support.     Teut.  sckorm,  suffulcire. 

And  shake th  it  ne  were  hit  under  tkorede. 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  300. 

Shorers,  $.  props.      Teut.  scAore,  fulcimentum. 

Shot,  $.  usually  the  quota,  or  sura  owing  for  drinking 
at  an  ale-house.  A  word  common  wherever  the  prac- 
tice exists.  Teut.  sckot ;  Fr.  fcot;  Ital.  $cotto ;  Sp. 
etcott,  solutio. 

"  Let  us  gether  or  make  a  tdtolte,  or  a  stake  for  the  mynstrells 
rewarde  or  wages."  Hormanni  Vulgaria,  p.  283. 

Shred,  •.  to  cut  very  fine  and   thin.     Ex.    "  Shredding 

shuet."     A.  Sax.  screadan,  resecare. 
Shrike,    Schrich,    t.    to   scream,    cry    out    loudly.     Ex. 

"Schriching  as  soon  as  ivir  yo  touchen  him."     Promp. 

Parv.    "  Scrykynge  of  chylder?  vagitus.     Isl.   skrikia ; 

Dan.  tbriger ;  (At  tkrige  hoyt,  to  schrich  out,  as  Salopians 

say)  Swed.  ekrika,  clamare. 

Women  mrihe,  girles  gredvng. 

Kyno  Alisaunder,  v.  2802. 
The  Crystene  men  gunnc  make  a  teryhe. 

Richard  Coir  de  Lion,  v.  4709. 

Londe  he  gan  to  eric  and  skriche. 

The  Seuyn  Sacks,  v.  1200. 

And  quhen  she  aaw  the  red,  red  hlude, 
A  loud  tench  tchriehtd  she. 

Hero's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  L  p.  147. 

Shuet,  $.  suet.  Ex.  "  A  shuety  pudding." 
Sm  i  i ,  v.  to  suit.  By  this  interposition  of  the  aspirate, 
the  vulgar  unknowingly  pay  very  unfortunate  compli- 
ments. A  shoemaker  for  instance  hopes  that  his  shoes 
will  shuit  (shoot)  his  customers;  and  the  seller  of  a 
horse,  that  the  steed  will  shuit  (not  over  his  head) 
the  rider. 
Shupernacular,  adj.  superior.  The  aspirate  is  here  in- 
serted in  accordance  with  the  usage  which  prevails  of 
interposing  it  in  all  words  compounded  with  the  Latin 
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preposition.  As  in  sAupareor,  shuperfine,  shuperrisor,  &c. 
It  may  have  been  already  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
lower  classes  adopt  words  which  come  from  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  they  generally  either  mispronounce 
them,  or  mistake  their  meaning,  but  when  they  use 
those  which  are  portion  of  their  native  language,  I 
mean  such  as  are  derived  from  a  Northern  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  they  speak  with  conformity  both  to  the 
orthoepy  and  idiom  of  the  English.  At  least  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  superinduce  a  word ;  they  are  not 
guilty  of  any  tralatitious,  or  arbitrary  engrafting;  and 
whenever  they  do  pervert  a  term  or  phrase  from  its 
original  meaning,  they  do  not  grievously  damage  the 
sense,  nor  greatly  debase  the  national  language.  He 
is  a  bold  man  who  will  say  as  much  as  this  in  be- 
half of  those  who  live  out  of  an  agricultural  district, 
and  are  consigned  to  dwell  in  the  great  metropolis. 

The  lower  orders  in  Shropshire  apply  the  word  shu- 
pernaeular  to  any  liquor  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is 
an  expression  derived  from  a  kind  of  mock  Latin  phrase, 
super  nagulum,  upon  the  nail,  as  being  considered  wor- 
thy of  being  drunk  according  to  that  whimsical  prac- 
tice. (For  an  account  of  this,  look  to  Nares,  sub 
voce.) 
Shut,  s.  I.  riddance,  or  deliverance,  which  occasions 
great  pleasure.  Ex.  "  Good  shut  o1  bad  rubbidge." 
Every  body  may  recognise  this  sense,  but  the  two  next 
are,  I  suspect,  local.  2.  a  narrow  passage,  forming 
an  outlet  from  one  street  to  another.  Ex.  "  The  Gullet 
Shut",  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Teut.  schut>  lo- 
cus conclusus: 

Per  Watling  strete  usque  le  Wodewardes  shutte. 
Cartular.  5".  Petri.  MS.  apud  Sir  Thos.  PhiUippt,  Bart.  fol.  260. 

3.  an  accession  of  fresh  water  in  a  river,  in  the  Severn 
for  example.     Ex.    "  There  come  a  shut  on   the   river 
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in   the  night."      "  Rather  more  than  a  shut,  a  fresh." 
A.  Sax.  scutan,  inipetum  facere! 

Shut  in,  v.  a  blacksmith  a  term,  to  denote  that  one  piece 
of  iron  is  made  part  of  another,  both  compactedly,  and 
as  it  were,   invisibly  and  indivisibly  united. 

Shut  or,  e.  to  part  with  unconstrainedly,  always  with 
alacrity  and  joy.  Ex.  u  I  reckon  you  be  glad'  to 
get  shut  on  him."  u  Whod !  yono  got  shut  6'  the 
tother  then,  han  'ef  Teut.  schutten,  pellero,  avortere, 
aroero. 

Sin,  per/,  of  v.  to  see.  Ex.  "  I  hanna  sul  him  since 
istirday  ownder." 

Sid.vbm,  s.  the  time  of  sowing,  seedness.  Ex.  "The 
quern  sidness." 

Sioht  op  ;  an  augmentative.  Ex.  "  A  sight  of  work  to  be 
done." 

Sues,  e.  to  cry,  lament,  sob.  Ex.  " Sobbing  and  siting" 
It  seems  to  imply  a  bitter  grief,  sorrow  fetched  up  from 
the  heart,  a  distressful  utterance  of  sighs  that  nearly 
choke  in  their  breathing.  A.  Sax.  siccetan,  singultiro. 
Northamp. 

Sykinge  for  my  serines. 

P.  l'l.ori!  M  an,  p.  81. 

Sykede  for  joyc.  id.  p.  305. 

Sykyng,  sorewyng,  and  thokt. 

Ritson's  Anct.  Song*,  p.  28. 
He  glowtyd,  and  gan  to  tyke. 

Richard  Coer  dk  Lion,  v.  4771. 

And  wepe,  and  xyke,  and  cryc,  alas! 

Lay  lr  Frbinb,  v.  119. 
The  Lady  siked  and  said  alas. 

Hartshornr's  Anct.  Metrical  Tales. 

Sill,  v.  to  sell.      Ex.    "  Whad  diden  'o  siU  him  for  P 

An  archaism  that  has  been  with  us  since  the  time  of 

Wiclif.     A.  Sax.  sillan,  vendere. 

And  Jhesus  biheld  him  and  lovede  him  and  seyde  to  him  oo 
thing  failith  to  thee  go  thou  and  title  ulle  thingis  that  thou  haste 
and  geve  to  pore  men. 

Translation  of  the  Testament,  Mark  ch.  x. 
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Sill,  s.  the  foundation  of  any  thing;  as  a  window  sill, 
a  door  sill,  &c.      S.  Goth.  syU,  fundamentum  cujus  rci. 

Shi-coal,  *.  coal  which  ray  informant  describes  as  being 
found  "in  the  clunches"  This  is  a  lucus  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

Si.mmh.  $.  a  plumb  cake  having  a  raised  crust  for  the 
exterior.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mince  pie, 
but  the  contents  are  packed  closer  together,  and  con- 
sequently rendered  still  more  indigestible.  The  crust 
is  extremely  hard,  and  highly  flavoured  with  saffron. 
Originally  it  was  a  sort  of  bread  merely,  or  cracknel 
made  from  simila,  or  very  fine  flour,  and  according 
to  Galen,  it  held  the  second  place  for  excellence  among 
the  different  kinds  of  bread.  In  the  middle-age-writers 
we  find  it  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  simineUus. 
Shrewsbury  is  now  the  only  place  where  this  kind  of 
cake  is  made.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  highest  season 
about  Christmas.  S.  Goth,  simla  ;  Alain,  semla ;  Teut. 
Germ.  Belg.  ummdbrod,  panis  triticeus. 

Skeaw-wift,  adv.  on  one  side,  uneven.     Ex.  "  All  steaw- 

Skelk,  v.   to  shrink.      Applied  to  coffin  wood. 

Skin-flint,  s.  a  covetous  person,  one  who,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible would  "skin  a  flint,  to  save  a  penny." 

Skinny,  adj.  niggardly,  mean,  avaricious.  Ex.  "  A  skinny 
aud  thing."  Swed.  skinna,  imraodice  lucrari.  Verel.  in 
Indie,  skynia  kuna,  mulier  frugi. 

Skip,  s.  1.  a  bee-hive.  Gael,  sgeap,  a  skip  for  bees. 
2.  a  basket  or  vessel  used  in  coal  pits  by  which  the 
material  is  drawn  to  the  surface.  A.  Sax.  scheppen, 
haurire.  A.  Sax.  sciop,  vas.  Teut.  schepel,  modius. 
Promi\  Parv.  sieppe,  sporta.     Lat.  scappa.  Northamp. 

Skirmage,  v.  to  skirmish.     Fr.  escrimer. 

Ac  as  they  tkirmed  to  the  core. 

Kyng  Ai.isaindkk,  v.  7386. 

Skitter  witted,  adj.  one  whose  wits  are  scattered,  foolish. 
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Skoute,  s.  a  small  portion,  allotment,  or  enclosed  piece 
of  land.  Ex.  "  A  ikouh  o  ground  S.  Goth,  skoet ; 
A.  Sax.  seyf,  angulus.  Teut.  $chut,  septum.  Isl.  skot, 
latibulum. 

Skreen,  r.  to  riddle.  Hence  a  malt-skreen.  Lat.  Barb. 
eernida.     (See  Du  Cange.) 

Slack,  s.   small  coals.     Germ,  tchlack,  scoria. 

Slack,  t.  to  prepare  clod-lime  by  means  of  putting 
water  to  it.  Isl.  tlaai,  humiditas.  A.  Sax.  $laeian% 
relaxare. 

Slaoo,  $  the  dross  or  refuse  from  any  smelting  of  ores, 
as  the  $lagg  of  lead.  This  is  the  correct  term.  I 
first  heard  it  used  at  the  smelting  furnaces  under  Pon- 
sert  Hill,  in  which  immediate  neighbourhood  the  Ro- 
mans worked  the  very  lead  mines  which  produce  the 
supply  at  the  present  day.  S.  Goth,  tlagg ;  Germ. 
tchlack;    Belg.  slack*,  scoria,  fax  metalli. 

This  tlapp  is  worked  by  means  of  water  blast  and 
cokes,  the  higk  ••himnits  not  h.ivin^,  «'\in  with  .ill  their 
power,  a  draft  sufficiently  quick  to  fuse  it. 

Slaoo  Pigs,  $.  flat  pigs  of  lead  of  a  smaller  size  and 
inferior  quality  to  the  common  ones.  They  are  of 
this  shape, 

but  wherefore  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  is  however 
very  remarkable  that  Slagg  Pigs  of  a  similar  shape 
have  been  found  forty  five  years  ago,  which  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  period.  The  method  of  working 
this  article  consists  in  the  addition  of  slacked  lime, 
which  causes  the  dross  to  thicken,  so  that  it  can  be 
skimmed  off. 
Slang,  $.  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  land.  Is  this  cor- 
rupted from  tlade,  a  word  which  has  the  like  mean- 
ing, and  deducible   from  the  A.  Sax.  slwd,  or  does  it 
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come  from  the  Germ,  schlankf     (See  Kennett's  Gloss, 
under  Slade.) 

Slann,  s.  a  sloe.  S.  Goth.  sld,  prunum.  A.  Sax.  slan, 
pruna  sylvestria. 

Si. mk.  «.  to  hang  out,  hang  down,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  thrusting  out  the  tongue.  Ex.  "  Slaping  his 
tongue  out."      Isl.  slapa,  pendere. 

Sledger,  *.  the  stone  which  lies  undermost  in  the  hop- 
per of  a  mill. 

Sleepers,  $.  1.  such  grains  of  barley  as  do  not  vege- 
tate whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  malting.  2.  trans- 
verse bars  upon  which  the  rails  of  a  railway  are  laid. 

Si  i  v  ii.  s.  that  part  of  the  cow  which  lies  close  to 
'the  brisket.'' 

Slick,  Sletk,  v.  to  make  smooth,  polish,  make  even.  A 
shoemaker  talks  about  slicking  the  soles  of  his  shoes 
with  a  slicking  stick  ;  and  a  carpenter  says  that  a  plane 
will  slick  a  deal  board.  Teut.  slichten,  slechten ;  Germ. 
schlechten,  planare.      Promp.  Parv.  slyke,  or  smooth. 

Slick,  adj.  and  as  frequently  used  adverbially  ;  1 .  smooth, 
shining.  Ex.  "  Your  feace  looks  as  slick  as  a  mould 
ort." 

With  bent  browes,  smooth  and  tlicke. 

ROMAUNT  Or  THE   ROSE. 

2.  clear,  entirely.      The  Americans  use  it  in  this  sense  ; 

we  do  so  very  rarely.     Ex.    "  Gone  off  slick."     Teut. 

slicht,  planus. 
Slight,  «.  to  neglect,  do  badly,  perform  carelessly.     Ex. 

"He  slights  his  work." 
Slighty,  adj.  slight,  feeble,  insufficient,  unenduring.     Ex. 

"  Tis  but  a  slighty  job." 
Slink  Veal,  s.  such  calves  as  are  killed  when  under  some 

disorder.     Germ,  schlenken,  abjicere !    Belg.  slanck,  gra- 
cilis.   Skinner. 
Slip,  s.   clay  is   so   called   when  the   air   and   water  is 

evaporated,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the  potter's  hands. 


Sup,  v.  to  cast  a  foal. 

Slip  Cowt,  $.  a  colt  immaturely  born. 

Slip  Foal,  *.    a  colt  prematurely  foalr<l. 

Slipper,  #.   a  mare  who  casts  her  foal. 

Slither,  Slethbr,  v.  to  slide,  slip  easily  along  the  sur- 
face. A.  Sax.  tlidan ;  Teut.  Belg.  slidderen,  sledderen, 
prolabi.      Prom  p.   Parv.  slydt/r,  labilis. 

Qulia  aittith  most  hie,  sal  find  the  nit  maist  thdder. 

Complaint  of  the  Papingo. 

How  warldlyc  pomp,  and  glorc,  bene  slidder. 

The  Monarchic 
Some  go  strayghtc  thythcr 
Be  it  daty  or  sHdmr. 

Elinovr  Humming. 

Suvb,  Sliwer,  v.  to  cut  away  in  slices,  strip  bark  from 
a  tree.     A.  Sax.  slifan,  findere. 

A  lytyll  bowe  he  gan  of  $lyve. 

Sir  Clkoks,  v.  211. 

Slob,  s.  an  outside  board,  ■  a  shide\    Corruptly  for  slab. 
Slobber,  s.  rain.     Ex.  M  Thcr  ull  come  some  slobber  soon.'" 

Teut.  slabben,  distillare. 
Sloff,  v.  to  eat  grerdily,  dirtily,  or  slovenly.     Ex.  "  How 

yo'  dun  sloff  o'er  your  Attic."     Promp.  Parv.  sloffynge  or 

unkindly  etynge,  devoratio.  C.  Brit.  Uyfi,  sordidus.  T»ut. 

Belg.  sloe/,  homo  sordido,  sivo  horrido  cultu.     Dan.  slwff, 

hebes.     Honco  the  word  sloven. 
Slommackino,  Slammachino,  adj.  unwieldy,  clumsy.     Ex. 

"  A  big  slommackino  homan."  Teut.  slabbacken,  labascere. 

Isl.  slyma,  otiosus  hwrero.     S.  Goth,  stem,  turpis.    Teut. 

s/ommeringke,    quisquilue.      Swed.  slem,  limus.      Oerm. 

schlampampe,  a  slut. 
Slop,  t.  to  spill,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  wet  or  dirty. 

Ex.  "  Mind  yo  dunna  slop  it."     "  Slopped  hirsilf  a  fetch- 
ing waiter.""     A  low  word  struck  off  on  the  onoinatopeic 

principle. 
Sloppy,  s.  a  fall  of  rain.     Ex.  "  Is  it  frosty  this  morning  \ 

Why  noa  sir,  there  conTd  summut  sloppy  \  the  night.*" 
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Slobrt,  Slurry,  g.  the  levigated  matter  which  forms  under 
a  grindstone.  Ex.  "  Grindlestwun  slorry"  Teut.  sloo- 
righ,  sordidus.     Promp.  Parv.  slor,  or  sloor,  clay. 

Slorry,  v.  to  plaster,  daub  over.  Ex.  "  Slurry  it  o'er." 
Promp.  Parv.  sloryed,  cenosus. 

Slosh,  Slush, s.  1.  mud,  dirt.  Ex.  "  All  o'er  slosh"  " Slosh 
and  gore/'  S.  Goth,  slash,  humor  sordidus.  2.  a  large 
body  of  water.  Teut.  sluyse,  cataracta.  Brockett,  Forby. 

Slot,  Slots,  s.  a  kind  of  bolt  for  bottoms  or  sides  of 
wagons,  '  tumbrels',  or  harrows.  Teut.  slot ;  A  him.  stoz, 
pera. 

Slote,  v.  to  bolt,  or  dovetail  Belg.  sluyten ;  Teut.  slo- 
telen-,  sluyten,  serare. 

Slud,  s.  usual  for  sludge. 

Slud,  «.  to  be  splashed  or  dirty  with  sludge.  Ex.  "Studded 
from  yed  to  fut."  A.  Sax.  slog,  locus  concavus,  lacuna 
caenosa.  Teut.  slodderen,  flaccescere.  Dan.  slud,  pluvia 
et  nix  comniixta?. 

Smay,  v.  to  refuse,  feel  a  disinclination  towards.  Ex. 
44  The  bwos  amay'n,  their  mate."  "  Smaid  his  fittlr." 
Apparently  a  very  well  authorised  word,  and  in  strict 
analogy  with  its  root.  Isl.  sma;  Teut.  smaden,  con- 
temnere.  A.  Sax.  smcegan,  consideraro,  (that  is  does  not 
eat  readily,  but  takes  time  to  think  whether  there  is 
need  or  appetite  for  food.) 

Smut,  s.  1 .  the  uredo  faetida,  a  disease  incidental  to  wheat. 
(See  remarks  under  Herrin.)  Ex.  m  The  smuts  ta'en  the 
wheat."  2.  particles  of  soot  detached  from  the  fire  or 
chimney.  Ex.  a  The  smut  flies  about  the  room  and 
dirties  everything  in  it."  3.  impure  and  filthy  con- 
versation. Ex.  *4Ho  deals  in  smut"  S.  Goth,  smuts, 
inquinatio.  Teut.  smet ;  A.  Sax.  smitta,  labes.  Germ. 
schmutz,  sordes. 

Smutty,  adj.  1.  blighted.  2.  black:  (Anglice,  smutch,) 
3.  given  to  indecent  jesting.  Ex.  44  A  smutty  dog."  Swed. 
smuUig,  immundus. 
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Snape,  e.  to  check,  thwart.    Ex.  "  Dunna  snape  the  babby 

a  thatns."     Analogous  to  the  following. 
Snaple,  v.   to  nip,  wither.      Ex.  "  This  here  frost  "ull 

maple  the   posies."      Isl.   niupa ;    Swed.   nypa ;    Belg. 

nipen  ;    Germ,  kneifim,  arctare,  constringere. 
Sned,  $.  the  handle  of  a  scythe.    Teut.  snede,  acies  cultri. 

A.  Sax.  tnaed,  falcis  ansa.  S.  Goth.   Swed.  sned,  obliquus. 

Isl.  sneida,  obliquare.  Nares  cites  Evelyn  for  mm/,  which 

l„ th«-  MM  m.uiiini:. 

Sniddle,  s.  a  long  coarse   grass :    the   Poa  aquatica  of 

botanists ;  usually  seen  growing  in  ditches  and  gutters. 
Snoppu,  v.  to  breathe  with  difficulty  through  the  nose. 

Ex.  "  He  snoftes :"    "  A  snofling  fellow."    S.  Goth,  snifia, 

rancidulum   quiddam   bUesa   de  nare  sonare.      A.  Sax. 

snofel,  rheuma.    Teut.  snoffelen,  naribus  spirare.     Hence 

to  sniff,  and  to  snivel. 
Socket-pixel,  t.  a  hook  used  by  colliers. 
Soo,  s.  a  blow,  chiefly  applied  to  the  stomach,  as  "  A  sop  in 

the  guts."    Verel.  in  Indie,  sokn,  invasio  hostilis. 
Sogger,  $.  1 .  the  same  as  the  preceding.    2.  a  large  lump. 
Sok,  s.  1.  the  liquid  manure  which  oozes  from  a  dunghill, 

quasi,  the  soak.     Ex.  "  The  sok  o1  t\\  mixen."      Isl.  sock, 

mergor.      A.  Sax.  soc,  suctus.     2.  the  suck  of  a  plough. 

Corn.  Bret.  Armor,  soch  ;   Gael,  socan,  vomer. 

I  saw  duke  Sangor  thair  with  mony  a  knok, 
Six  hundrrth  men  dew  with  ane  pleuchis  tok. 

/Wire  of  Honour,  xxvi. 

Soldier's  Thigh,  phr.  a  slang  term  for  an  empty  pocket. 

Soles,  Sawls,  Sawhls,  s.  yokes  with  which  cattle  are  tied. 

Ex.  "  Fasten  the  bwes  with  the  sawls  up  to  the  boosey." 

A.  Sax.  sol,  retinaculum  jumentorum. 

Sole*,  fetters,  and  shades,  with  horse-lock  and  pad. 

TrssK.u.  p.  16,  edit  Mavor. 

Solid,  adj.  grave,  sedate.     Ex.  "  Miss  Mary  looks  mighty 

solid  o'er  it." 
Sommered,  part,  past ;   applied  to  ale  when,  as  the  word 

has  been   explained  to  the  writer,   "it  is  sour  on  the 
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grains.''''  The  fault  arises  chiefly  from  hot  weather,  and 
bad  cellaring. 

Sobes,  s.  sirs,  from  whence  corrupted.  "  Sores  alive  f  an 
address  to  comrades  or  fellow-workers.  Ex.  "  Come  ! 
tores  alive !  we  munna  stop  lazing  (idling)  a  thisns." 

Sos8,  s.  a  mess.  Promp.  Parv.  soss,  houndis  mete.  Gael. 
sos,  a  mixture  of  food  for  dogs. 

Sousing,  «.  vinegar. 

Souse,  *.  l.  a  smart  blow.  Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  souse  i  th' 
chops."  2.  adverbially,  smartly,  so  as  to  cause  pain.  Ex. 
"  He  fell  down  souse."  A  word  that  was  of  doubtful  au- 
thority at  the  period  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  it 
has  not  acquired  any  new  claims  to  notice  since. 

Yes,  that  may  hold,  Sir: 

Souse  is  a  bona  roba;  so  is  flops  too. 

The  Nice  Valour. 

Span-gutter,  «.   a  drain  in  a  coal  mine,  formed  by  one 

brick  being  placed  flat,  and  one  at  either  end  to  keep 

the  soil  from  falling  in. 
Spanker,  s.  any  thing  large,  either  man  or  beast.     Ex. 

"  A  spanking  horse,"  "  rides  a  spanker  :m  usually  received 

in  a  good  sense. 
Sparables,  s.  small  nails  for  shoes. 
Sparcle,  s.  a  spark.     Ex.  M  A  sparcle  flew  out  o"*  tli*  fire." 

Teut.  sparckelen,  dispergere.      Promp.   Parv.   sparcle  of 

fyre,  and,  sparcleying. 

He  sprong  as  sparcle  doth  of  glede. 

King  op  Tars,  v.  194. 
It  sprange  as  sparcle  oute  of  flynte. 
Spauled,  part,  past ;  split,   cleft,  as  wood.     Teut.  Germ. 

spalten,  findere. 
Spay,  Splay,  v.  to  castrate  an  heifer.  We  certainly  took 
this  term  from  the  C.  Brit,  dispaddu,  castrare,  who  in 
like  manner  received  it  from  the  Gr.  virdw,  extraho. 
Bret.  Armor,  spas,  spaz ;  Lat.  spado ;  Gael,  spoth,  spa- 
dare. 
Spp.no,  v.  very  current  for  expend. 
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Spifflicatr,  v.  to  do  some  bodily  injury.  A  low  word, 
whose  derivation  is  unknown ;  perhaps  it  is  a  corruption 
from  split. 

Spike-pole,  *.  a  rafter  eight  feot  long,  bound  with  iron 
at  its  end,  generally  tho  same  size  as  a  fencing  rail, 
used  in  'tying*  dangerous  places  in  the  roof  of  a  pit. 

Spill,  s.  a  turn,  trial,  attempt.  Ex.  "  Tak  a  spill  at 
it.""     A.  Sax.  sptUwi,  vim.     'To  do  a  spell:"  Phillips. 

Si-imu.k-roim,  $.  rails  at  the  top  of  a  pit  by  which 
4  Bank  girls'  hold  to  assist  tln-in  in  drawing  'the  Bowk" 
from  'the  shall.*     (See  these  various  words.) 

Spinnt,  s.  a  small  wood,  cover,  thicket.  A  word  much 
in  use  among  the  Cornavii  or  dwellers  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  more  especially  the  Coritani  and  Cat- 
uellani.  (See  Ordnance  Surveys.)  Lat.  spina?  Nares 
<  | notes  from  Evelyn,  spinet.  Our  word  is  provincial, 
but  not  dialecticil.  It  is  not  mot  with  in  Coles,  Blount, 
Bullokar  or  Phillips. 

Spire,  v.  to  grow  rapidly,  shoot  upwards  quickly.  Teut. 
tpmrm,  artendwe. 

Siimi.r,  a.  a  spade.  Seldom  used  in  Shropshire  iml 
•  nt in  lv  confined  to  the  Staffordshire  side  of  tho  county. 
A.  Sax.  spitu,   pastiinnn 

Spoke-shave,  ».  a  narrow  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  to 
make  smooth  the  inner  parts  of  a  wheel.  Teut.  speech, 
radius  rota?;  share,  planula.     Palsgrave,  Spoke-shaue. 

Stole,  s.  a  small  wheel  contiguous  to  the  distaff  in  a 
common  spinning  wheel.  There  is  a  word  similar  in 
meaning  and  sound  to  the  present  in  nearly  every 
European  tongue.  Not  local.  S.  Goth,  spole;  T<ut. 
spoele ;  Belg.  spoel;  Ital.  spola,  instrumentum  textorium. 
Promp.  Parv.  Spole,   Webster's  instrument. 

Spon-new,  phr.  Span-new  must  be  known  all  England 
through :  though  our  method  of  pronunciation  may  be 
peculiar.  The  example  from  the  Metrical  Romance 
of   Kyng    Alisaundcr   gives   precisely    the    form    which 
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suits    our   manner    of    speaking   it.      Verel.    in    Indie. 

spanyr ;  Germ,  span,  novus. 

Richelie  he  doth  him  schrcde 
In  rpon-neowe  knyghtis  wedc. 

▼.  4065. 

Spot,  s.   used  in    place  of  drop.     Ex.   "  Nod    a   spot    i" 

th"1  jug.""     Isl.  spotti,  frustulum  rei   alicujus. 
Spot,  e.  to  commence  raining.     Ex.  "  It  spots  o"  rain."  S. 

Goth.  Swed.  spotta;  T 'eut.  spotti  n :  Germ,  tpockm^  spuere. 
Si«ottlk,   v.   to  splash,   stain  or  dirty    with   liquid    filth. 

Ex.    " Spottled  your  gownd."     Tout,  spotti  n,  maculare. 

Wiclif  uses  spotil  for  spittle,   thus  ho  translates    from 

the  ix"1  of  St  John. 

He  spctte  into  the  ecrthe,  and  made  clay  of  the  tpotU. 

Sprag,  r.  to  support  or  prop  up  any  thing  that  inclines. 
Sprappiup  therefore  signifies  to  bo  supported  by  a  p<>l<\ 
(A.  Sax.  npnot.  contus,)  a  sprit  or  spret :  this  by  a 
slight  change  becomes  sprat,   and  sprat,  sprap. 

SpRACrt,  s.  '  upright*' i  or  pieces  of  wood  place<l  upright 
against  tho  sides  of  a  coal  pit,  to  support  the  *  lids." 

Sprinolk,  s.  a  rod  four  feet  long,  generally  of  hazle 
or  tho  mountain  ash,  used  in  thatching;  the  twigs 
which  lie  horizontally  along  the  sides  of  the  roof.  A. 
Sax.  sprgnpan,  pullulare. 

For  ho  so  spareth  the  fpring,  spilleth  hus  children. 

1'ikks  Plouhman,  82. 

Sprinot,  adj.   elastic. 

Spungering,  a</j.  overreaching,  imposing.  This  is  not 
a  common  word,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  think  it  is  a 
vitiation  from  spunging.  Never  having  heard  it  but 
once,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  naturalised ;  though  on 
that  occasion  it  was  uttered  by  a  labourer  from  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  where  they  ought  to  speak  with  pe- 
culiar purity.  My  informant  says,  that  *  a  spunperinp 
fellow  is  one  who  overcharges',  and  with  his  definition 
I  leave  it. 
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Spunk,  «.  1.  spirit,  energy.  Ex.  "He's  no  tpunk  in 
him."  Evidently  '  a  low  and  contemptible  word*1  though 
Brockett  gainsays  the  assertion  of  Todd.  2.  touch- 
wood.     Devons.   Norf.   Suff.  N.  C. 

Squares,  s.  broad  hoops  of  iron  which  are  used  to  hold 
coal  in  'the  BcukeU,"  whilst  being  drawn  up  a  pit. 
In  Staffordshire  termed  4  Rings  to  the  Skip.'' 

Squash v,  adj.  watery;  fruit  or  vegetables  not  arrived 
at  maturity  r.  <•.  i\,  this  .pithet.  Shakspeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  and  Winter  s  Tale,  uses  squash  in  a  similar  sense. 
Swed.  squat,  fluxus  copiosior. 

Squelch,  s.  a  blow  in  the  stomach.  Ex.  "A  squelch 
P  th'  guts." 

Squelch,  v.  to  give  a  blow  in   the  stomach.     Inelegant 

enough,  but  old.     Teut.   strelken,  premeru. 

Oh!   'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  squelch'd  master: 
He  has  stamp'd  my  very  puddings  into  pancakes. 

The  Nice  Valour. 

Squilt,  $.  any  corporeal  blemish,  or  scrofulous  mark 
upon  the  body.  Ex.  "  Nivir  seed  no  squilt  nor  no- 
thing o'  the  kind  on  him." 

Squitt,    Squittkrs.  s.    looseness    of  the  body.     A.  Sax. 

scitta,  fluor  ventris.     Promp.  Pabv.  skytte,  or  flyx,  fluxus. 

To  heal  thee  of  thy  tkitter. 

Montoomkry'i  Flyting. 

Staggers,  s.  old  quick  removed  from  one  hedge  to  an- 
other.     Teut.   Germ,   staeck,  stipes. 

Stail,   Stele,  s.   a   handle.     A.  Sax.   Teut.    Belg.   stele, 

capulus. 

And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele. 

P.  Ploihman,  380. 

Staking  at  the  stomach,  phr.  a  tightness  at  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing.  A  disease  "  that  comes  through 
caud"  my  informant  states.  Applied  also  to  cattle 
when  bound  in  the  stomach.  Germ,  stecken  impedi- 
mentum  objicere.     Teut.  stecken,   ha?rere. 

Stamping,   s.   holes  in    a  horse's   shoe. 
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Stank,  $.  a  dam  carried  across  a  brook,  which  from 
causing  the  water  above  it  to  form  into  a  kind  of  small 
lake  becomes  stagnant;  Lat.  stagnum.  The  A.  Sax. 
staeng,  sudes,  offers  another  etymon,  and  stakes  being 
usually  applied  to  sustain  the  temporary  dam,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  word.  Forby  pro- 
poses the  Nonn.  Fr.  estanehe.  There  are  numerous 
passages  in  the  Early  Metrical  Romances  where  the 
term  is  employed,  though  not  with  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently apposite  or  extended  to  warrant  their  insertion 
here.     (See  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  229,  &c.  iii.  282,  &c.  iv.  8.) 

O'er  bush,  o'er  bank,  o'er  ditch,  o'er  Hank. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Stank,  t.  to  dam  up  water.     Ex.  *'  Stank  up  the  bruk." 

S.  Goth,  stdnga,  usurpatur  de  quolibet  claudendi  modo. 
Staun,  «.     Stanton   in    Corve   Dale.     It   was  anciently 

written  Staunton,   and   has   thus  boon    corrupted   into 

Staun. 
Stean,  *.  a  large   earthen  vessel.     Ex.    M  Put  th'  oW- 

plush  o"  th'  drink  V  th'  spigot-stean"     M.  Goth,  stains; 

S.  Goth.  Swed.  stein;  Alain.  Isl.  Germ,  stein;  A.  Sax. 

stan ;  Dan.   Belg.  stem ;   lapis.     Or,  as  we  should  say, 

"  a  stone  jar." 

1  was  once  as  fow  of  Gill  Morice 
As  hip  is  o'  the  utmn. 

Gill  Monies,  v.  160. 

Steer,  s.  1.  a  bullock  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  two 
years.  M.  Goth,  stiur ;  A.  Sax.  steor ;  Teut.  Germ. 
stier,  taurus.  2.  a  starling  or  starting:  Germ,  sker ; 
A.  Sax.  steam ;  Lat.  sturnus.  (See  Turnerus  de  Avi- 
bus,  p.  89.)  Thus  Germ,  starr,  and  ling,  a  frequent 
termination  for  a  diminutive,  as  sperting,  passerculus, 
from  Germ,  spier,  passer :  but  consult  the  Prolegomena 
to  Wachter,  Sect.  vi. 

Stelch,  *.  a  post  to  which  cattlf  are  tied  in  a  cow  house. 
A.  Sax.  stele,  columna. 
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Stklch,  adv.  furtively,  or  in  secret.       Ex.   "  Did   it   by 

ttelchr     Used  for  stealth. 
Stelch-stapf,  s.  a  strong  piece  of  wood  which  serves  to 

keep  asunder  the  traces  of  wagon   horse   gearing.    It 

ought  to  be  called  stretck-staff. 
Stent,  s.  a  corruption  from  extent.      Ex.  "  A   stmt  o' 

work  j"   that  is,  an  undertaking,  or  as  much  as  can  be 

accomplished   in   a   fixed  period.      Nares   quotes  from 

the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 

Had  even  now  at  tain' J  his  journey's  stent. 

Steppiton,  s.  Stapleton,  oo.  Salop. 

Stick,  $.  a  common  termination  to  the  names  of  many 
tools  used  by  shoemakers:  as  a  Prick-stick,  used  for 
I  nit-king  between  seams:  a  Long-stick,  used  for  smooth- 
ing the  soles  :  a  Ilolling-stick,  for  burnishing  thorn  ;  and 
a  Sizesticky  for  taking  the  measure. 

Stinkers,  Stin kino-Coal,  s.  a  very  inforior  kind  of  coal 
which  bears  its  title  from  the  disagreeable  smell  of 
sulphur  which  it  omits  in  burning.  It  is  afterwards 
tracoablo  by  the  redness  of  its  ashes. 

Stirk,  s.  a  heifer  until  two  years  old.  A.  Sax.  stirc, 
juvencus. 

Stive,  v.  to  bo  shut  up  in  a  close,  hot  place  ;  pent  within 
a  small  room  in  warm  weather.  Ex.  "  Stiving  and  stew- 
ing." Ital.  stufa,  as  rendered  by  Florio  in  a  genuine 
Shropshire  explanation,  "a  ichot  house."  Skinner  and 
Junius  refer  us  to  the  Or.  <tti/<£o>,  adstringo. 

Stodge,  s.  a  thick  mess  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  or  any  food 
which  is  semi-solid.  Hence  one  who  has  freely  eaten 
of  this  or  any  similar  sort  of  food  is  said  to  be  stodged. 
I  am  unable  to  trace  this  word  to  any  legitimate  origin, 
yet  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  far  from  being  tralatitious, 
Moore  having  inserted  stodgey,  which  has  a  like  import. 

Stomber,  v.  to  confuse.  Ex.  "  Well  did  nod  it  stomber 
yo  V     "  Put  me  to  the  stomber s."    A  vitiation  of  astound 
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perhaps.     Confined  to  Corve  Dale,  therefore  peculiarly 

local. 
Stop-glat,  s.  a  make  shift,  substitute,  temporary  supply. 

Ex.  "  Nivir  be  a  stop-glat  for  sich  a  chap  as  thee  hist." 

(See  Glat.) 
Storm-cock,  *.  the  missel  thrush,  Turdus  triscivorus,  Linn. 
Stouk,  8.  a  handle  of  any  vessel.    Ex.  "  The  stouts  broke 

off"  Teut.  steken;  Germ,  stecJcen,  hserere;  A.  Sax.  stican, 

figere.     Some  one  has  informed  me  that  the  word  has 

peculiar  reference  to  the  handles  of  a  milk  pail ;   if  this 

be  so,  the  C.  Brit,  ystici,  a  milk  pail  has  an  apparent 

relation  to  the  word.     Ray's  correspondent,  Mr  Lloyd, 

gives  stouk,  in  his  list,  for  the  handle  of  a  pail. 
Stoul,  Stool,  ».  the  old  and  decayed  stump  from  whence 

sprout  young  twigs. 
Strafe,  v.  to  stray.     Ex.  "  The  bwe*  bin  strafed  away." 

"  Stolen  or  strafed."     Germ,  streifen ;    Gr.  arpe^xo,  va- 

gari. 
Streckle,  Strickle,  Strecless,  &c.  s.  a  piece  of  wood  used 

for  striking  or  sweeping  off  even  measure.     Teut.  strekel, 

hostorium ;  striickel,  strigil. 
Streke,  v.  to  strike  with  a  streckle.     Ex.  "  Quern  soud 

streken  or  yepped  V     Teut.   strectlen,  leviter    tangere. 

Germ,  streichen,  tangere  sequandi  causa. 

And  see  that  youre  come  be  mesured  with  a  trewe  mesure, 
that  is  to  saye  with  a  trewe  busshcll,  mid  that  euery  busshell  be 
streken.  Boke  of  Hutbondry.    W.  Db  Worde. 

Strenth,  s.  a  metonymy  by  which  we  express  plenty,  or  a 
multitude.  Ex.  "  A  innod  likely  to  get  in  his  harrast 
this  ownder,  if  a  dunna  get  moor  strenth  about  him.,, 
" Plenty  d1  strenth"  as  the  vulgar  say,  when  ten  men 
do  the  work  which  one  ought.  In  our  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word,  the  g  is  omitted,  as  in  lenth  (q.  v.) 
and  the  practice  seems  to  be  defensible  through  the  ex- 
ample afforded  by  our  Early  English  Poets. 

Do  there  bothe  streynthe  and  gynne. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  7264,  7344,  7361,  &c. 

37—3 
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Strkt,  adj.  tight.  Ex.  "A  stret  waistcoat."  A.  Sax.  strace, 
st  rictus. 

Stretten',  p.  to  tighten.  Ex.  u  Stretten  the  rop."  Teut. 
strecken,  tendere.     Promp.  Parv.  stnytiies,  strict ura. 

Strike,  s.  a  bushel.  Accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  terms  strike  and  bushel,  we  should  say  that  a  bu>h.  I 
denotes  a  measure  capable  of  containing  eight  gall"ii-. 
unstricken ;  a  strike  means  a  measure  of  eight  clear 
gallons,  stricken.     Hut  consult  Moore,  sub  voce. 

Strike,  r.  1.  to  make  the  surface  of  a  corn  measure  even. 
2.  to  make  a  Kne  by  means  of  a  chalked  piece  of  string, 
a  earjientcr's  method.  Isl. strihi.  lim-am  tlucore.  A. Sax. 
strica,  linea,  «lir.  <ti<>.  (Hence  the  Geologists  have  derived 
so  correctly  their  terra  strike,  as  applied  to  stratification.) 

Brora,  s.  a  ditch.  A  word  not  common.  Is  it  very  local? 
I  think  it  is,  but  nevertheless  deduciblc  from  good  au- 
thority.     Isl.  strand,  stria. 

Snui-piNos,  s.  the  last  milk  obtained  from  cows.  Isl.  strefta, 
lactis  ultima  emunctio.     Dan.  strijype,  a  pail. 

Stroke,  s.  an  unsual  quantity  of  labor  performed  in  a 
certain  time.  Ex.  "  Did  an  uncommon  stroke  of  work." 
Or  as  wo  occasionally  express  ourselves  in  another  classical 
i<  i  iom,  "  a  power  of  work  :"  "  a  right  of  work :"  "  a  power 
of  people  :"  "  a  right  of  people,"  &c.  And  the  periphrasis 
is  every  way  as  allowable  as  those  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  for  instance,  Homer's 
ftin  'HfjaxXiicin.  II.  xv.  640.  xviii.  117,  &c.  Theoc.  Idyl, 
xxv.  55.  91.  HO.  154.  26*1.  Machyh  Sept.  ante  Theb.  755. 
796-  Pers.  459.  605.  Eurip.  Suppl.  478.  Lycophron.  228, 
&c.  Cicero  calls  the  aristocracy  robora  populi  Romani : 
and  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  says,  "  qui  quotidianis 
epulis  in  robore  accumbunt."  And  we  find  Shakspeare 
employing  the  same  figure  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
To  take  up  arms  against  a  tea  of  troubles. 

Now  a  days  mankind  thinks  a  peck  of  them  sufficiently 
troublesome. 
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Strumples,  phr.  "  Thee'st  cock'd  my  strumples."  That  is. 
by  mentioning  some  unlooked  for  fact,  astonished  or  made 
the  hair  stand  on  end. 

Stubs,  s.  I.  decayed  stumps  of  wood,  or  broken  stakes 
which  present  obstacles  to  fishermen,  or  afford  shelter  to 
the  finny  race.  Ex.  "  The  trout  took  hout  under  the 
stubs.""  2.  rotten  or  withered  roots  generally,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  hedge-rows.  Ex.  "  Stock  up  the  stubs  and 
clier  the  ground.""'  3.  horse  nails.  Kx.  "  Digest  horse 
nail  stub*."  4-  short  nails  for  strong  shoes.  Ex.  "  Put 
some  good  stul>s  into  the  heels."  These  two  latter  senses 
have  been  engrafted  on  our  Salopian  Vocabulary  from 
the  meaning  the  word  has  under  the  two  former  examples, 
what  is  short  and  strong  furnishing  a  term  that  denotes 
a  particular  sort  of  nail  of  this  character.  From  the 
same  source  we  have  learned  the  metaphorical  epithets 
of  stubby ^  gfiinty,  tnubby,  and  grubby  ,•  epithets  applied  to 
persons  whose  replies  display  more  of  brevity  than  polite- 
ness. A.  Sax.  stybbe,  truncus.  Isl.  Swed.  gtub!«:  caudex 
arboris  detruncatae.     Swed.  stubig,  brevis. 

Si  i  i»y.  x.  a  small  anvil  used  in  manufacturing  nails. 

Sickkt,  g.  a  sweet  sort  of  confectionary. 

Now  doea  my  liluod  wamble,  you  !  mtcktl-niter. 

The   WiU,  ii.  (v.  also  Narks,  ,S'«4  iwp.) 

Sukp,  s.  a  drain.  Ex.  "  Up  the  guff.'*  The  guff's  stopped." 
This  must  be  entirely  our  own.     C.  Brit,  gychu,  a  drain. 

Summut  short,  phr.  "A  glass  o'  stunmut  g/iort"  ardent 
spirits.     Low,  and  not  dialectical. 

Sump,  s.  a  term  used  by  miners  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.  They  frequently  speak  of  the  sump  and 
mmpittp.  In  Derbyshire  it  means  any  perpendicu- 
lar opening  under  ground,  one  not  extending  to 
the  surface :  perhaps  our  use  of  the  word  is  the 
same. 

Simokk,  part.  j>agt ;  cracked  or  otherwise  injured  by  the 
sun,  applied  to  wood. 
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Sup,  9.  a  draught.  Ex.  M  Oiz  a  *u/>  o"  drink,  Surrey ! 
woot?"  Teut.  suppe,  haustus.  Swed.  sm/>;  Belg.  Teut. 
sope,  potus.  S.  Goth,  supa,  (usurpatur  de  cibis  jurulentw. 
Ihre),  and  in  such  a  signification  the  word  is  common 
among  the  Cornavii,  as  "  a  sup  of  broth",  H  a  sup  of 
gruel "    &c.     Fr.  souper. 

And  aoupyd  off  the  brouwys  a  tope. 

R.  Corr  uk  Liow,  v.  3077. 

Sup,  v.  to  swallow,  drink.  Ex.  "  Sup  it  up."  ■  TU  ma 
theo  tup  sorrow  lad  aforo  neot."  S.  Ooth.  supa ;  Teut. 
suppen ;  Germ,  tuppm ;  A.  Sax.  supan,  sorbere. 

Sup  syne  sex  sops,  bat  something  thin. 

Montgomery's  Flytiny. 

And  in  a  paper  he  dooth  fayre  fold  it  up, 
Fastyng  thre  days,  lie  l.v.'l.l.  th  tliat  to  tup. 

The  Hyeway  to  the  SpytteU  limit,  v.  408. 

Suppin,  s.  a  form  of  the  substantivo  sup,  though  having 
a  more  extended  moaning,  and  being  applicable  gene- 
rally to  any  liquids  soever  that  can  bo  lapped  or 
drunk. 

Sup  up,  v.  to  feed  at  night.  Ex.  "  Han  'e  supped  up 
the  bwes  yet!""     "Suppin  up  time." 

Surrey  lad,  phr.  a  low  and  familiar  address  corrupted 
from  Sirrah  lad.  Ex.  "How  goes  it  Surrey  ladf" 
A  friend  informs  me  that  a  dialogue  has  been  heard 
on  a  pit  bank  running  in  this  distich ;  the  first  speaker 
being  at  the  top  calls  to  the  ono  at  the  bottom, 

Surrey  hah  (pronounced  haw,  for  rythym  sake). 
Why  dost  na  draw. 
Ant.    Cos  the  querdle  hurts  my  bolly  hah. 

(Isl.  bol,  truncus). 

Swagle,  v.  to  swing.    Isl.  steigia,  flectere,  curvare.    Teut. 

waeghen,  vacillare.     (See  Wagle.) 
Swagle,  s.  a  swing. 
Swale,  *.  a  piece  of  wood  going  from  an  upright  shaft 

in  an  oatmeal  mill  to   one   of  the    wheels.     M.  Goth. 

iralcs,  virga?     Isl.  tola,  taxillus? 
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Swanb,  e.  to  soften,  absorb,  applied  to  a  swelling.     Ex. 

"  Swane  it  away."     A.  Sax.  wanian,  minuere. 
Swanky,   s.    very  inferior  small  beer.      A.  Sax.  suxitan, 

cerevisia. 
Swap,  adr.  clean,    quickly,  smartly.      Ex.  "Come  down 
on  the  ground  swap"     A.  Sax.  swipan ;  Cimb.  svipan, 
cito  agere.      Isl.  suipan,  motus  subitus. 
And  in  the  same  stound 
Al  sodenly  she  svapt  a  doun  to  proimd. 

Clbrkk's  Tale,  v.  8975. 

Swap,  g.  an  exchange.      Ex.   "Make  a  strap  with  him." 

Isl.  skipta,  mutare.  (Brockett.) 

Swap,  v.    to  exchange.     Ex.    "  Swapped  it  away." 

I  trow  we  strapped  for  the  worse. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Swarm,  v.  to  climb  a  tree  or  rope.  Isl.  trarmla, 
precipitanter  oontrectare. 

Swat,  *.  sweat,  perspiration.  Ex.  "  All  on  a  muck- 
swat?  Though  to  ears  polite  this  word  savours  some- 
what of  vulgarity,  yet  it  has  incurred  reprobation  un- 
deservedly ;  for  if  a  word  which  is  purely  Saxon  be 
more  in  analogy  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  tongue, 
than  one  tliat  is  corrupted,  or  superinduced  from  tho 
Latin,  surely  this  is  not  merely  defensible,  but  the 
more  accurate  expression.     A.  Sax.  swat,   sudor. 

Swat,    v.    to   sweat.      Ex.      "How   they  fwat'n'." 

They  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat. 

'Battle  of  Ottcrburne. 

Swath,    s.   a  line   of  grass   or  grain  left  by  mowers  in 

the  process    of    cutting.       A.    Sax.    stcath,    vestigium: 

scissio. 
Swki.sh,  adv.  smack.     Ex.    "  Came   down  swelsh?     A 

low  word.      We  also  hear  of   ua   swelsh   x1    t\C   guts." 

Teut.  stoelcien,  premere. 
Swbpple,  s.  the  upper  portion  of  a  thresher's  flail.     Isl. 

sripa  ;  A.  Sax.  swip  ;   flagellum. 

With  swppyng  of  tnrepyls. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham. 
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Swerd,  s.  1.  turf,  greensward.  Ex.  "On  the  twerd." 
A.  Sax.  tweard,  graminea  campi  superficies.  2.  skin 
of  bacon.  Ex.  "  Tough  as  bacon  twerd."*  A.  Sax. 
tweard,  cutis.  3.  a  sword.  Hero  wo  retain  the  ori- 
ginal pronunciation  in  accordance  with  the  various  af- 
finitios  which  the  word  has.  S.  Goth,  twerd ;  Isl.  trerd, 
ensis. 

(>ny  tweyne  eggid  twerd. 

WiCLir'sTvac  Testament,  EbrcwU,  ch.  iv. 

Swnr,  $.   a  crane.     Isl.  tret/,  ansa  rotatilis. 

Swio,  t.     l.    toast   and   ale.     Hence  any  liquor   whieh 

is  excellent,  is  termed  "good  twig;"  and  2.  figuratively, 

"  Tak  a  twig." 
Swio,  v.   to  drink,   make  a  draught ;    verbally  used,    it 

is  taken  rather  in  malam  partem,  and  applied  to  one 

who  is  prone  to  drink  immoderately. 
Bt  ii.kbr,  v.  to  get  shaken  over  the  sides  of  a   vessel, 

as  any  liquid.     Ex.    "  The  milk  twilkert  o'er  the  sides 

of  a  pail."     Tout,  twiekm,  motitare. 
Swill,  t.  a  vesicle  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish  ;  sometimes 

termed  a  swim,    because  without  it,  there  is   an   idea 

that  the  fish  would  rink.     Isl.  tvil,  lactes  piscium. 
EhroA)  r.  to  cleanse  out  by  means  of  liquid  application. 

Ex.    "  Swill  out  a  glass."     "  Swill  down  thy   fittle." 

A.  Sax.  twilian,  lavare ,-  twiling,  gargarismus. 
Swings,  v.   to  singe,  by  epenthesis.      A.  Sax.   tamgan ; 

Teut.  sengen,  ustulare. 
Swingeing,    adj.  vehement,   great,  above  measure.      Ex. 

"  A  twingeing  hot  day."     Is  this  referable  to  the  pre- 
ceding derivations,  or  to  the  Belg.  twindigh,  magnus  ( 
Swinger,    8.    whatever   is   excessive.      Ex.    "Gie  him  a 

swinger;"    cither  a  blow  or  some  sort  of  punishment. 

A.  Sax.   swingan,  flagellare.     Teut.  twingen,  terere. 
Swingle,  s.  a  swing.     Teut.  twinghelen,  vibraro. 
Swinnying,    *.    a   dizziness.      Ex.    "  A  twinnging  in  the 

head.1''     Teut.  swindelinghe,  vertigo. 
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Swrra,  Thwite,  v.  1 .  to  shave  with  a  knife.  Ex.  "A 
giciteil  sti.-k."  2.  to  cut  M  wood.  Bx.  M  Smitiwi  pea 
stockings."  A.  Sax.  thtcitan,  cultello  resecare.  The  con- 
tinual interchanging  of  «  and  th,  render  these  two 
verbs  identical.  The  latter  form  is  commoner  in  Chaucer 
than  the  former. 

Swive,  9.  to  cut  wheat  or  beans  with  a  broad  hook. 
A.  "Sax.  stcipan,  circumagi.  Henco  such  kind  of  reapers 
who  for  the  most  part  are  Welshmen,  are  called 

Swivkrs  ;  and  the  sickle  used,  a  swivino  hook. 
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Il  I  ntin-ly  dropped  in  many  words 
whore  it  precede*  «,  and  is  super- 
seded by  *,  especially  if  there  be  any 
plurality :  thus  do  wo  hear  of  thairp 
/rotm,  for  sharp  frosts ;  of  birdi 
ne$$e»  for  birds'  nests;  of  a  few 
crusm  of  bread,  for  a  few  crusts  of 


When  final,  it  is  converted  into  rf,  as  in  nod  for  not : 
an  tekod  nod?  for,  and  what  not !  connod,  for  cannot : 
tchodtomdeter,  for  whatsoever. 

It  is  often  suppressed  when  properly  terminating  a 
word,  as  slepy  for  slept :  "  as  soon  as  ft  fel  the  warm- 
ship  o*  tir  fire",  for  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  fire :  knel  down,  for  knelt  down  :  kep  for  kept. 
Tack,  s.  I.  taste.  Ex.  "The  ale  has  got  a  tack  o' 
th*  barrel."  2.  bad  ale  or  beer  generally.  Ex.  "  This 
drink's  poor  tack."  Fr.  tache,  teche,  teiehe,  qualite,  dis- 
position. (See  Roquef.  Gloss,  de  la  langue  Romano.) 
It  is  invariably  used  by  us  in  a  bad  sense.  The  latter 
sense  is  employed  by  a  figure  from  the  first.  3.  pasture 
taken  by  hire.  Ex.  "  The  bwes  bin  out  at  tack"  This 
rendering  arises  from  a  totally  different  origin,  and  may 
be  taken  as  an  independent  yet  equally  legitimate  word. 
There  seems  to  be  a  point  of  antiquarian  interest  in- 
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volved  in  its  signification  when  we  come  to  examine 
it.  Camden  in  his  Britannia  gives  a  figure  of  some 
British  coins  which  he  had  seen,  having  represented 
on  one  side,  a  horse  running  without  a  bridle,  with 
the  inscription,  Tascia.  Baxter  supposes  that  the  coins 
of  Cunobelen  had  this  word  impressed  on  them  from 
the  Antient  C.  British,  tascu,  (or  tasgu  Davies),  onus  im- 
ponere.  It  was  a  tribute  annually  exacted  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  kind  of  agrarian  impost.  It  therefore  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  in  process  of  time,  whilst  the 
term  was  becoming  corrupted  that  its  signification  should 
grow  more  extended,  and  that  what  had  been  obnox- 
ious to  a  tax  or  payment  should  itself  receive  under 
a  slightly  modified  form  the  same  appellation.  And 
if  this  conjecture  be  feasible,  the  Shropshire  phrase  of 
"horses  at  tack"  is  accounted  for. 

Tade,  per/,  of  v.  to  take.  Ex.  "  Tade  him  whdam." 
"  Tade  on  him  nothing 

Tadious,  adj.  impatient  and  fretful.  Ex.  "  Grows  mighty 
tadious"  from  tedious. 

Tail-end,  *.  sweepings  of  a  barn  floor,  after  wheat  is 
threshed. 

Tak,  v.  1.  to  take.  Ex.  "  Wun  'e  tak  a  drop  o'  drink  P 
In  almost  every  monosyllable  ending  with  /  < .  the  word 
is  shortened :  and  like  the  Scotch  we  say  tojfc,  mat, 
shak,  &c.  for  take,  make,  shake,  &c. 

The  ne'er  a  bed  will  she  gae  to 
But  sit  and  tak  the  gee. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

2.  M tak  on"  to  simulate,  feign.  Ex.  "  Taked  on  him 
nothing.'"  3.  "tak  ater"  to  resemble.  Ex.  "Johnny 
taks  ater  his  feather."  4.  "  Tak  off"  to  imitate,  ridi- 
cule. 5.  "tak  to"  to  apprehend,  capture,  seize.  Ex. 
"The  bum  (subaudi,  Bailiff,  Bomb,)  took  to  him  clos 
agen  the  Bridge,"  (i.  e.  the  Iron  Bridge.)  6.  to  marry. 
Ex.  "  He  had  her  afore  I  took  to  her."  7.  to  enter  on 
a  farm.     Ex.    "  Tak  to  it  as  nest  Newyus  day." 
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Take,  t.  to  blight,  blast.     Ex.  "  The  fly  has  tarn  the  tur- 

mitS." 

There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  take*  the  cattle. 

Merry  Wive*  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

Taking,  t.  I.  any  pain  or  uneasiness  of  body  which  en. 
not  be  accounted  for.  Ex.  "  A  taking  at  the  stomach. " 
Isl.  t'ik.  pleuritis. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 

You  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 

Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.   a  dilemma.     Ex.  u  In  a  pretty  taking." 

Takino,  adj.  captivating,   insinuating :   or,  in  the  leoae 
of  infecting,  as  used  -by  lieaumont  and  Fletcher, 
For  I  am  yet  too  taking  for  your  company. 

Tallat,  Tallkrt,  Tallknt,  $.  a  hay-loft.  Ex.  "  No  hay  up 
i  th'  tallat"  Hero  we  have  a  pure  Shropshire  won!,  in. I 
one,  too,  that  is  of  equally  good  authority.  In  seeking  for 
the  primitive,  the  term  before  us  must  be  dissected,  and 
all  its  letters  excepting  a  and  /  cast  aside  as  superflu- 
ous in  the  investigation.  These  two  enter  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  into  every  European  language  where  a 
horse  is  signified.  If  absent  under  the  primary,  they 
will  be  discovered  either  in  some  synonym,  or  else  in 
a  dependant  and  inflected  form.  Thus  in  Arabic  al 
means  a  horse.  Vossius  imagines  that  the  Latin  ca- 
Ixtllus  is  a  word  of  Persian  and  Parthian  origin.  "At.jiii 
Parthorum  cquitatus  erant  camel t,  gamal,  et  Persice 
gabatt  dicti."  (See  Winter's  Etymolog.  Magnum,  p.  157.) 
al  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  equestrian  phrases 
in  various  languages,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  following.  Showiah,  Auncdah,  a  mare.  Kalm. 
m  'in,  a  JiK\ler.  Irish,  all  ;  /wall,  cab  alu  a  horse. 
ALirfana,  a  skittish  horse :  ALL-fonna,  a  strong  horse 
for  a  journey.  Dial,  </mi.iW.  a  saddle.  Al«»i,  pan- 
nels,  of  a  saddle.  Am  all,  hames.  And  thus  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  Valancy,   (See  hit  Grammar  of  the 
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Ibemo-Celtic,  p.  30.)  Saddle  is  derived  from  said,  a  seat, 
and  all  a  horse :  bridle,  from  brad  to  govern,  and  all, 
a  horse.  A  sal,  an  ass  from  aos,  age,  and  all,  because 
that  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity ;  ch/hm.  a 
canW,  from  cam,  crooked,  and  al.  Ital.  cavkhho  ;  Sp. 
cab\tL0 ;  Fr.  chev\L  ;  Corn.  ebkL  ;  (Hung,  tw-moso-fu, 
equisetum.  Anglice,  mare's  tail.)  Germ.  Besehwer; 
C.  Brit,  tkhffrutyn,  cavkh ;  A.  Sax.  fkUBd ;  O.  Eng. 
c.KpuL ;  with  Pkvfrey,  Stku.ion,  .Foal,  Catkury.  Skddue, 
Hkiter,  StkhL,  &c.  Modern  Greek  ^Xoyov.  Bret.  tkiiAer, 
croupe  do  cheval.  To  these  with  all  good  cause  may 
be  joined,  the  Salopian  word  Tallat.  I  have  had  it 
suirir'^trd  t<>  in«'  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  <»i' 
"the  hay-loft,"  by  Syncope,  fayloft,  taylaft,  taylat,  tal- 
lat. But  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  thoroughly  legitimate  word,  as  being 
neither  tralatitious,  or  vitiated :  for  "  the  hay-loft"  is 
known  throughout  Shropshire,  among  all  classes  by  no 
other  designation  than  "the  tallat"  nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  a  mere  corruption  should  have  acquired 
such  universal  currency.  And  upon  looking  into  the 
Glossaries  of  Brit  ton,  Jenncns  and  Palmer,  I  find  the 
word  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire, which  at  all  events  goes  to  prove  that  though 
it  may  be  a  provincialism,  it  certainly  cannot,  from 
having  such  extended  circulation,  be  considered  a  word 
that  is  either  vitiated  or  superinduced. 

Tan,  v.  one  of  the  numerous  modes  expressive  of  cas- 
tigation.     Ex.  "  111  tan  thy  hide  lad." 

Tane,  per/,  of  t>.  to  take.     Ex.  M  Tane  ill." 

Some  cat  man's  flesh,  and  captives  tane  in  warre. 

Fairfax's  Ta#so,  xv.  28. 

Tang,  s.  a  sweet  or  pleasant  sound.     Quite  changed  from 

its  primitive  meaning  in  the  Teut.  tangher,  asper  gustu. 

Very  good  words:  there's  a  tang  in  'ein,  and  a  sweet  one. 

Fair  Maid  of  the.  Inn. 
But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

HulUid  quoted  by  Narks  sub  voce. 
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Tang,  r.  to  make  a  harsh  discordant  noise  by  striking 
against  a  piece  of  metal :  a  word  chiefly  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  swarming  of  bees.  Ex.  "  Tang  the  fry- 
ingpan,  and  they"n  (they  willen,  i.e.  will)  soon  knitt." 
Teut.  tangheny  tintinare. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  m  it.-. 

Tvtl/lh  Night,  ii.  6. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  mentioning  some 
of  the  inscriptions  around  bells  in  <litii  n  nt  <hurehes  in 
the  county.  There  aro  for  instanco  found  round  two  at 
Bittkrley  the  word* 

llir  .sono  que  mclis  eampona  vocor  gabrielis. 
Jeau  le  aeigne  seynt  anne  |ht  1c  onlynaunce  alciasturys. 
Quo  div  asoile  pursagaunt  m< 

Round  ono  at  Stibciilkt  : 

Ad  laudcm  petri  fit  sonus  ixte  mei. 
On  one  at  Cleobury  Mortimer  : 

Petri  campanam  vocor  et  Pauli  modo  sanam. 
At  Stanton  super   Hineiieath,  there  is  this  motto : 

Sancta  Maria  virgo  intercede  pro  toto  mundo. 
Round  one  at  Middlb  : 

Pctrus  Apostolus  et  Paulus  Doctor  gentium. 
At   Berrinuton  : 

Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  cui  nomcn  erat  Johannis. 
Round  one  at  Munslow  : 

C'ampana  Mario;  Virginia  egregic  vocor. 

At  Basciiurch  : 

Jesus  Nazareus  rex  Judeorum. 
Maria:   int:  iaer :  ous:   heren:  M:  CCCC:   ende:  xivo:  ian: 
van :  Venice. 

Round  ono  at  Aston  Botterei.l  : 

Pellantur  merito  Petri  Pectoris  ictu. 
Round  one  at  Hodnett: 

Tu  cs  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  edificabo  ecclesiam  meam. 
Round  one  at  Prees  : 


Mentem  sanctam  spontaneum 
honorem  deo  et  patris  liberacionem. 
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Round  the  great  bell  at  Tong  : 

Ad  laudem  dei  patris  omnipotentis  beata?  Maria?  et  Sancti  Bar- 
tholomeL 

Henricus  Vernon  Miles  istam  canipanam  fieri  fecit  Founder's 
bell.    1518. 

Round  the  sixth  bell : 

Virgo  regina  coelorum  funde  preces  ad  filiura  pro  salute  fidelium. 
Willms  Fitzharbert. 

Round  three  bells  at  Cldngunford  : 

Cuthberti  prece  dulce  sonet  et  amene 
Miasi  de  coelis  habeo  nomen  gabrielis 
Eternis  annis  reaonet  campana  Johannis. 

Round  ono  at  Upton  Magna  : 

Voce  mea  vivo  depello  cuncta  nociva. 

In  17-30,  round  the  great  bell  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter 

and  St  Paul,    in  Shrewsbury,   there   men   theso   lines, 

but  it  has  since  been  recast : 

Protcga :  Pura :  Pia :  quos  convoco : 
Virgo:  Maria. 
Sancta  Wyncfrida  Deo  noa  commendare  memento. 
Ut  pictate  sua  nos  servet  ab  hoste  cruento. 

Tansel,  v.  to  chastise.     Ex.  "  Tatuel  your  jacket."    Ital. 

taruare ;     Fr.  tancer,  corriger.  Roquef.  Gloss. 
Task  era,    s.    harvest   labourers,    reapers    who    for    the 

most    part    work    by    the    acre,    and    not    the    day. 

Ex.    "  My   own    men    bin    a   cutting    the   lent    tillin, 

and   the  taskers  a-swiving   the   wheat."     Teut.    taeckse, 

pensum. 
Tasking,  part,  working  in  harvest  by  the  acre.    Ex.  "  He's 

left  his  plack  at  the  pits  and  gwon  a  tasking." 
Taskwork,  *.  work  taken  by  piece.      Ex.  "  My  present 

job  is  taskwork."   Teut.  taecks-werk,  pensum.    "  Travailler 

a  la  tache,  et  non  pas  a  la  journee."     Richelet. 
Tatching-end,  *.   the  waxed  hempen  string  with   which 

shoes  are  sewn. 
Tather,  v.  1.  to  tether.     Belg.  Fris.  Teut.  tudder,  vincire 

pecora  in  pascuis.  2.  to  lay  out  any  kind  of  work. 
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Tathering  Chain,  $.  a  chain  by  which  work  is  laid  out 
and  planned.  Isl.  tiudr,  funis,  quo  equo*  vol  pecora 
ligant,  no  vagentur.     Fr.  tead,  funis, 

Taturs,  to  settle  his ;  phr.  M  To  settle  a  mans  taturs" 
implies  either  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing,  or  to  bring 
him  to  account  for  his  misdeeds.  In  other  counties  such 
a  method  of  proceeding  is  termed  "settling  his  hash."'' 
We  discipline  the  refractory  upon  the  vegetable  only. 

Tatur-trap,  s.  a  low  term  for  the  mouth.  Ex.  "  Shut 
thy  tatur-trap." 

Tay,  9.  to  take.  Ex.  M  Tay  hout  on  it  wunne  P  Make 
undergoes  a  similar  mutation.  Ex.  "  Whod  dunn'e  may 
that  niae  for  P 

Tbart,  adj.  I .  sharp.  Ex.  "  A  teart  frosty  morning,"  M  teart 
weather."  2.  smart,  severe,  painful.  Ex.  "  A  teart  blow 
with  a  squitch."  In  this  instance  pronounced  thchurt. 
A  word  of  general  acceptation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ludlow,  but  scarcely  known  in  other  districts.  Al- 
though I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  in 
that  quarter  about  twenty  years  back,  whether  from 
the  increased  influence  of  education  and  consequent  dif- 
fusion of  new  terms  among  the  lower  classes,  in  tin- 
interval  ;  or  whether  it  really  be,  as  I  suspect,  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Western  side  of  the  county, 
it  has  not  even  once  struck  upon  my  ears  during  the 
whole  of  this  interval,  and  would  perhaps  have  escaped 
my  recollection  altogether,  had  it  not  recently  been  n 
called  to  my  mind,  with  some  others,  by  the  singular 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Rocke  of  Clungunford  House. 
We  are  so  perfectly  the  slaves  of  custom  in  conver- 
sational forms,  that  the  very  fact  of  a  word  being  used 
by  the  inferior  orders,  is  sufficient  at  once  to  subject  it 
to  animadversion.  It  becomes  stigmatised  as  quite  un- 
fit for  polite  ears,  under  an  affected  and  ignorant  notion 
that  their  use  of  any  term  which  sounds  unusual,  should 
therefore   be   unsanctioned    and   barbarous.      In  conse- 
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quence  of  this,  many  good  old  terms  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly condemned,  and  modern  substitutes  employ- 
ed in  their  place.  The  Gallicized  votaries  of  fashion, 
the  conventional  slang  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  po- 
lice reports  or  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  currency  to  numberless  words  which 
are  now  daily  used.  It  must  willingly  be  granted  that 
the  lower  orders  in  an  agricultural  district  stand  excused 
from  the  imputation  of  having  recklessly  adulterated  the 
vernacular  tongue.  They  have  doubtlessly  coined  some 
new  forms  of  speech,  but  these  are  comparatively  few : 
and  hence  they  do  not  lie  open  to  the  eharge  of  having 
tralatitiously  introduced  words  and  phrases.  They 
rarely  superinduce  terms.  Their  style  of  conversation  is 
for  the  most  part  natural  and  unconstrained,  their 
words  primitive,  appositely  applied,  and  forcible  ;  and 
it  Is  only  when  departing  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue,  or  when  they  use  words  in  imitation 
of  their  betters,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  or  the  French,  that  they  trip,  and  provoke 
our  ridicule.  As  long  as  they  confine  their  choice  of 
words  to  those  which  are  most  strictly  in  analog)'  with 
the  English  language,  they  never  either  misapply  them, 
or  mistake  their  signification.  It  is  this  method  of 
speaking  which  so  frequently  gives  that  vigorous,  and  even 
graceful  and  touching  spirit  to  their  descriptions,  such 
as  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  more  learned  and  polished 
writers.  A  pleasing  and  agreeable  simplicity  manifests 
itself  in  their  conversational  phrases.  Natural  objects 
furnish  them  with  ideas,  and  influence  their  style. 
Hence  they  are  enabled  to  couple  with  convenient 
brevity,  a  succinctness,  which  enables  us  readily  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  With  all  our 
accessions  from  classical  sources,  and  our  idiom  acquired 
from  modern  languages,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
spirit   and  character  of  the   English  tongue   has   been 
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proportionally  elevated.  Something  may  have  been 
gained  in  elegance  and  accuracy,  but  little  in  point 
and  strength.  Indeed,  by  having  repudiated  numerous 
tenns  of  ancient  standing  under  the  supposition  that 
they  are  low,  local,  or  inharmonious,  we  have  greatly 
contracted  our  oral  powers,  and  variety  of  expression. 
Teart  is  one  of  those  words  which  have  thus  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  nearly  into  oblivion.  Y«  t  it  is  .1  sound 
and  an  authorised  rj.it  hot,  coming  down  to  us  intact 
from  the  A.  Sax.  Uart,  asper,  severus;  Sclav,  terd ;  Polon. 
twardy,  id. 

Tkdd,  «.  to  break  open  grass  from  a  swath,  (q.  v.)  and 
scatter  it  thinly  over  the  surface.  C.  Brit,  tedtiu ;  M. 
Goth,  tahgan,  laceraro ;  A.  Sax.  tedrian,  tenorescere. 

The  lam  of  Pcaty's  Mill, 

So  bonny,  blyth,  and  gay, 
In  spite  of  all  my  skill, 

II  th  stall  my  heart  away 

When  Uiidimj  Of  tin-   hay. 

Hkro's  Scottish  Songt,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

Tkkny,  adj.  small :  softened  from  tiny,  or  else  used  as 
a  diminutive,  as,  "  a  littlo  teeny  bit  of  a  thing." 

Trnsigiit,  adv.  tentimes.  Ex.  'Td  ttnslght  rather."  When 
not  in  a  compound  form,  the  latter  syllable  is  used  to 
denote  quantity,  or  number,  in  the  samo  sense  as  power 
is  also  used:  as  M  a  eight  of  money;"  "  a  tight  of  people :" 
*'  a  power  of  work  :"  "  a  power  (not  pour)  of  rain,"  for  a 
quantity,  or  in  true  Salopian  orthoepy,  quaintitty,  of  any 
of  these.  None  of  them  can  bo  deemed  deviations  from 
correctness  and  propriety,  seeing  that  they  aro  figura- 
tive expressions  continually  used  by  ancient  as  well  as 
later  poets.  (See  Remarks  under  Strength.)  Tensight, 
however,  is  not  merely  sanctioned  by  its  occurrence  in 
Piers  Plouhmans  Vision,  but  it  is  deduced  from  the  A. 
Sax.  ten,  decern,  and  sith,  vicis.    This  is  idle  comment,  and 

To  techc  the  ten  comaundemento  were  tensithe  better. 

P.  Plouhman,  270. 

Thatn,  Thatns,  adv.  that  way.      Like  the  Iceni  wo  pre- 
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fix  the  expletive.  Ex.  "  If  'ad  done  it  a-thain"  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wilbraham,  Robert  of  Glo'ster  has 
thisne  for  this.  (See  his  excellent  note  on  the  word.) 
Derbyshire. 
Thetch,  v.  to  thatch.  Some  modern  rhymer  has  struck 
off  the  following  distich,  which  a  Salopian  ear  will  im- 
mediately recognise  as  liaving  been  written  by  a  native. 

Says  the  thetcher  to  his  mon 
Lets'  rare  the  lather  if  a  con; 
Says  the  mon  unto  the  thetcher, 
Lets  ha  the  drink — and  rare  it  otter. 

An  earlier  poet  says, 

In  daubyng  and  in  delvyng  in  donge  a  feld  berynge 
In  thresshyng  in  thettchynge  in  thwytynge  pynnes. 

P.  Plouhman,  138. 

Teut.    decken,    insternere.     A.  Sax.  thecan,  thacian,  in- 

tegere.     Gr.  nSrjfii. 

Thirl,  r>.  to  pierce,  drill.     A.  Sax.  thirlian,  perforare. 

Al  were  they  sore  yhurt,  and  namely  on, 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest  bone. 

Kniohtks  Tale,  v.  2712. 

Thirles  throu  my  hevy  heart. 

Montgomery's  Poem*. 

Ther  was  thurled  mony  a  side. 

Kyno  Alisauwdkr,  v.  2415. 

Thisn,  Thisnb,  adv.  this  way.     Ex.  "  Do  it  a  thisn." 

Thorough  go,  *.  laxity  of  body.  Ex.  "Got  the  thorough 
go"     "  The  thorough  go  nimble." 

Th  has  HAM..  *.  a  threshing  flaiL  A.  Sax.  therscel,  trito- 
rium. 

Thravb,  x.  twenty-four  sheaves  of  wheat,    or   the   same 

number   of  boltings   (q.  v.)   of  straw.      Ex.    "Twenty 

throve  to  the  acre."     A.  Sax.  threaf,  manipulus.     The 

Boke  of  St  Albans  speaks  of  a  throve  of  threshers. 

He  sends  forth  throws  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Hall's  Satires,  iv.  6. 

Threap,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  "Gie  him  a  good 
threaping."  A.  Sax.  thrifelan>  verberare.  Isl.  drepa, 
percutere. 
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Thkke-quahtkrei)  Coal,  s.  a  measure  of  good  coal,  which 
lies  above  the   Double  coal. 

Th ripples,  $.  moveable  bare  of  wood  which  are  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  carts  or  wagons  to  enlarge  their  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  grain.     A.  Sax.  rip,  messis? 

Throm,  Thrum,  prep,  from.  Ex.  "  Thrum  to'art  Shra- 
den,"  that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  <>t*  Shawanlinr, 
county  Salop.  I  know  of  no  other  similar  conversion 
of  the  v  into  th,  unless  it  be  the  Attic  SvWov,  for 
<f)v\\ov:  dXato  for  <p\uu>,  and  oki&o?  for  <jKv<po*.  (See 
this  last  word  in  Athenams.)  Surely  our  form  must 
be  extrniH'ly  dialectical. 

Tiiiu.no,  $.  and  c.  for  throng. 

And  it  bifclde  the  while  he  wvnte  he  was  thrungun  of  the  puplc. 

WicLir**  New  Teat.  Luk.  viii. 

Tiirusfield,  $.  a  thrush. 

Thrushes,  $.  a  disease  incidental  to  horses.  M.  Goth. 
thruts,  lepra;  thrutna,  tumoscere.  Germ,  druse,  tuber- 
culum. 

Thunder  bolt,  $.  the  common  corn  poppy.  In  North- 
amptonshire, lielemnitee  are  called  so. 

Think,  s.  a  thong:  according  to  a  habit  which  the 
lower  classes  have  of  changing  g  final  into  k :  this  is 
therefore  a  corruption  of  the  right  word.     Tim  liobbin. 

Thwite,  v.  to  cut  by  slices  or  peel :  the  same  as  Swite. 
In  thresshyng,  in  thcttchync,  in  thwytynge  of  pynnes. 

P.    1'lOUHMAN. 

Tice,  9.  to  encourage,  or  entice,  from  which  latter  word 

it  is  by  aphwresis  taken.     Ex.  "  To  tice  his  appetite." 

And  tiring  baites  laid  forth  of  lust  and  love. 

Fairfax's  Tatto,  xv.  68. 

Tiddle,  *.  to  rear  tenderly.  Ex.  "They'n  always  tid- 
dled  him  soa,  's  likely  to  be  a  wekly  un.v>  Isl.  tita, 
res  tenera. 

Tiff,  8.  a  slight  variance  closely  verging  upon  a  rupture. 
Ex.  "A   little  tiff."     Germ    kief,  jurgium. 

Tiff,  v.  to  quarrel.     Germ,  iei/en  ;    Belg.  kyven,  jurgari. 
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Till,  conj.  than.  Ex.  u  Chopper  till  that."  "  Better 
till  they  bin.""  Invariably  used  in  this  way  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Northamptonshire. 

Tillin,  *.  crop,  produce,  whether  it  be  of  wheat  or  lent 
grain.  Ex.  "  When  the  tillin' s  ripe."  "  The  tillin  looks 
frum  like."     A.  Sax.  tilda,  tylung,  agricultural,  fructus. 

Timbersomk,  adj.  light,  active. 

Tim  my,  adj.  fearful. 

Timmersome,  adj.  timorous,  from  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding it  is  taken. 

Tind,    v.    to    light,    kindle.     Ex.     M  Han    "e   tinded   the 

fireT     "  The  fire  finds  up."      Isl.  tendra;   Dan.  ta*nd*r ; 

A.  Sax.  tendan,  accendere.     Coles  has   tin  the  candle. 

Ne  me  teendith  not  a  lantcrne  and  puttitli  it  undir  a  bushel. 

Wiclif's  Xew  Text.  Matth.  v. 

CualB  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Faery  Queen. 
As  late  the  clouds 
JuBtling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  aliock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning. 

Par.  lj»t,  x.  1073. 

Tine,  v.  to  intertwine  or  mend  as  a  hedge.  Versti- 
gan  gives  betined  in  his  li«t  of  old  words,  and  adds, 
"  We  use  yet  in  some  parts  of  England  to  say  ty- 
ning  for  hedging.    A.  Sax.  tynan;  Teat,  tuynen,  sepire. 

Tines,  *.  the  prongs  or  grains  (q.  v.)  of  a  fork.  Verel. 
in  Indie,  tinne,  dens  sarculi  vel  rastis,  diminutivum  a 
tann,  dens.     Swed.  tinne,   id. 

Tip,  Tipe,  v.  to  overturn,  upset :  by  which  means  the 
top  or  tip  (Isl.  typpi,  summitas  rei),  becomes  undermost. 
2.  to  intimate.  Ex.  "  Tip  him  a  wink."  Swed.  tippa, 
aliquem  leviter  percutere.  Hence  a  tip-staff,  or  sheriffs 
officer. 

Titty,  «.  I.  the  teat  or  breast.  2.  figuratively,  milk 
from  the  mother's  breast.  Isl.  tita;  C.  Brit,  teth ;  A. 
Sax.  tit ;  Teut.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Germ,  titte  ;  Franc,  tuito  ; 
Ital.  tetta;    Sp.  Ma;   Fr.  tetes ;    Gr.  tit0»},  mamma. 

To'art  ;    ar.    used    definitely ;    thus    1    hear    people    say 
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they  will  do  a  thing  u  Utart  Wednesday,"  when  1  know 
th«  v  intend  to  signify  that  th.  \  will  do  it  positively 
on  that  particular  day. 

Toart,  adv.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  toward*,  toward, 
Uncart,  to'art.  Ex.  "Raining  toart  Stretton":  which, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  then-. 

Tom  Noup,  $.  the  common  tit-mouse.     Parus,  Linn. 

Tono,  v.  to  toll,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  "  Tong 
the  bell."  The  Teut.  tanghen,  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  bell ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  tongue 
<>r  tung  the  I .'II.  Bake  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  tunge  ;  Swed.  tunga ,  Ir.  teanga ; 
It.  Ig.  tonge ;  Teut.  tonghe;  Germ,  tunge ;  M.  Goth,  tuggo  ; 
lingua.     Gr.  <f>96yyos,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Juniu>. 

Tongue  Walk,  r.  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  "  Protty  well 
tongue-walked  him." 

Top  Coal,  $.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  in.  I. 

Top-pull,  adj.  I.  full  to  the  brim.  And  ironically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top-full  of  emptiness,  when 
th.  iv  i-  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  depressed,  low.  Bx. 
"  Topfull  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.'" 

Topping  and  Tailing,  phr.  to  prepare  gMIMberrics  for  eat- 
ing, or  ]K>tatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  toppa,  sununit.it. •>  n-ndere. 

Tor-fitch,  *.  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

Tormit,  Turmit,  &c  $.    used  continually  for  turnip. 

Torril,  s.  a  term  of  depreciation  applied  in  an  offensive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  "  Such  a  torrU  as  yo  bin."  "  Yono  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  torril.^     Isl.  tor,  particula  difficultatem  not  .-in- 

Tot,  *.  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  "  Oly  (only) 
just  a  totful  oMrink.""      Tent,  fate-pot;    tuyte,  cirnea. 
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Totely,  ade.  gently.     Ex.   "  Take  it  totely,  yone  got  lots 

o"  time."     Swed.  tota,  conatu  agendum  suscipere. 
Totle,  *.  a  totful.     (See  remarks  under  Hantle.) 
Totty,  adj.  unsteady,  giddy,  light-headed  from  excessive 
drinking.      Teut.  tonteren,  leviter  moveri. 

Altout  xij  of  the  clocke  home  he  came,  and  as  he  stouY 
wannynge  him  by  the  fyre  his  hedde  was  so  tottye,  that  he 
felle  into  the  fyre.  Tales  and  Quicke  Anrweres,  p.  6. 

Tow,  adj.  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  centuries  ago. 

Aren  tydyor  and  tower. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

Towing  Line,  $.  a  rope  affixed  to  boat*  or  barges  by  which 
tin  v  are  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
te&jan,  ducere ;    tolt-1'uu,  remulcum. 

The  sails  wen-  o'  the  light  green  silk, 
The  tows  o'  taft'ety. 
The  I aus  of  Ixx-firoyan.     (Miiwtrely,  iii.  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  j»air  <>'  >luits. 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  Yl'l. 

Towino  Path,  *.    the   path  along  which  horse*  go  when 

attached  to  the  towing-line. 
Trace-sides,  s.  traces  separated  :   pronounced  traace-$ide$. 
Tram,  *.      1.    a   strong  low   wagon    used   for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Germ.  S.Goth,  tram,  trabs:   and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  lor  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  size,  is  called  a  Tram-road. 
Trapse,  v.   to  walk   indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,    to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.      Ex.  "  Trapesing  in  and  out  of  the  wet."     Teut. 

traben,  discussare ;  lielg.  drabben,  cursitare. 
Treacle-wau,  8.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  s.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel. 

sj (inning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trim,  s.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  "  trap-ball ."     (See  t li# ■  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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under  Trip.)     My  informant  says  it  properly  signifies  the 
hole  into  which  the  ball  falls. 
Ti.mmi.    Tu....u.    r.    t<>  drip.      K\.    "  The  waiter  (water) 
trickled  all  down  my  back."     Gaw.  Douglas,  trigitland , 
triple.      Chauc.  trickU.     S.  Goth.    trilia,  rotare ;    /t#a, 
guttatim  decidere.  C.  Brit,  trtigl,  revolutio. 
Tkh  ki.ino,  *.     1.  the  smaller  intestines  of  a  pig  or  sheep ; 
those  guts  which  are  used  for  sausages.     A.  Sax.  trig, 
alveus.      a.  Th«  Burp  Trickling,  (v.  Abdon  Bur/.) 
Trio,  *.  a  small  gutter.     A.  Sax.  trig,  alveus. 
Trimple,   e.     to   tread   lightly ;    to   walk    lamely.      Ex. 
M  Comes  trimpliug  along  on  his  crutche8.,',  Swed.  trampa  ; 
Rdfci  drempeien  ;  Teut.  trippeUn,  calcare. 
Trolly,  t.  a  low,  strong,  broad  wheeled  wagon.    C.  Brit. 

troell,  rota. 
T k.i  1  bus,    r.    to    arrest,    summon    before    a    magi*ti.it<  . 
serve  with  a  warrant.      Ex.    u  Went  and  fat  trouble  for 
him." 
Trouh,  $.  rough  wood  generally,  such  as   is  used  for  the 
purpose   of  mending  hedges;   thorns    loose  or  tied   as 
fagots.     A  very  old,  and  excellent  word.      Isl.  tryt,  «|iii- 
|ilije;    Teut.   Belg.  trot;   Germ,  trot* ;   Swed.  trotz ;    C. 
lint,  tricta  ;   Sp.  trom  ;    Yv.  troutte,   fascis.     Lat.  Barb. 
tront.«i.      (>..•    |)u   C-in^r    iiik  1< t    Tiumssa.)       And   Inner 
has  arisen  the  more  known  word  Trust,  as  "  a  trust  of 
Aay,"  because  it  is  made  up  in  a  certain  quantity. 
Zef  thy  wed  ys  ytakc  bring  horn  the  trout. 

RlTCOir's     tnrirnt  Song*,  p.  .'W!. 
And  dry  treyis  (trous?)  that  welc  wold  brin. 

Thk  BRtict,  xvii.  BIH. 

Trow,  t.  a  wide  flat  bottomed  barge.  A.  Sax.  Germ.  Isl. 
trog ;  Teut.  troch,  linter.  The  same  kind  of  vessel  was 
probably  meant  by  the  author  of  the  Metrical  Romance 
of  Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  when  describing  the  navy,  he 

*ays. 

Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye, 
Cogges,  and  dromoundes,  many  galeyo, 
Berges,  schoutes,  trayere*  felc.  v.  4785. 
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Truff,  *.   a  trough,  pronounced    short    and    sharp.      In 

Cambridgeshire,  trauf :   in  Northamptonshire,  troaf :   in 

Guernsey,  trote. 
Tumbling-shaft,  $.  a  spindle  rod  in  an  oatmeal  mill,  which 

lies  under  the  floor. 
Tumbrel,  $.   a  strong,  heavy  sort  of  cart,  used  solely  for 

agricultural  purjKises.     Fr.  tumberell,  a  tumbrell  or  dung 

cart.  Cotgnivr.    Lit.   Barb,  tumbnllum. 

To  drag  his  tumbreli  through  the  staring  cheap. 

lip.  Hall's  Salirrn,  v. 

Tummy,  s.  provisions,  given  to  miners  in  a  manufacturing 
district  in  lieu  of  money. 

Ti  mmy  Shop,  s.  a  shop  where  the  article  of  Tummy  is 
distributed.  These  words  had  their  birth  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  the  truck  system  prevailed  a  few  years 
back  to  such  an  oppressive  degree,  that  it  became  need- 
ful for  the  legislature  t<>  interfere,  and  protect  tin- 
lower  orders  against  tin-  degrading  system  pursued  by 
their  employers.  To  the  credit  of  Shropshire  Iron 
Masters  nothing  besides  the  name  ever  reached  the 
countv. 

Ti  mp,  s.  a  hoard,  ImL  or  heap  of  potatoes  covered  with 
soil,  for  their  better  preservation  during  winter.  This 
is  one  of  the  singularly  few  words  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  Welsh.  C.  Brit.  t(cm/><it/t,  "a  hillock,  a  knap,  a 
tump*    Davies.      Hence  the  verb 

Tump,  r.  expressive  of  placing  potatoes  or  turnips  in  such 
a  situation. 

Tup,  s.  a  ram.  This  is  clearly  not  provincial,  but  as  most 
of  my  predecessors  have  admitted  the  word  into  their 
glossaries,  I  think  it  right  to  insert  it  in  mine,  were  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably considered  either  as  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or 
dialectical. 

Tuppix,  part,  or  rather  a  phrase  which  expresses  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  excitement  incidental  to  ewes. 
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Turfing  Spade,  s.  Worlidge  in  his  Systema  Agriculture. 
explains  this  word  precisely  in  tho  sense  in  which  we 
take  it  at  the  present  day.  He  says  "  one  sort  is  made 
very  thin,  light  and  sharp,  with  a  socket  to  put  the  ttail 
in,  like  the  hedging-bill;  the  Bit  very  short,  and  not 
very  broad  :  in  shape  much  liko  a  spade  in  cards :  of 
very  great  use  to  some  (though  hardly  known  to  others) 
to  undercut  the  turf  after  it  is  marked  out  with  a  trench- 
inn  plough r  p.  227- 

I'i  mi,  e.  to  draw  a  heavy  weight,  as  tusking  timber;  to 
ftiA  bags  about.  As  this  word  is  common  t<>  Il<n 
fordshire  and  Shropshire,  there  is  the  beet  prcsumjH 
tion  for  saying  that  it  has  not  been  superinduced,  whi.h 
the  want  of  a  close  derivation  might  reasonably  lead 
us  to  infer.     Teut  tuytchen,  permutare  ! 

Ti  mils,  ft    tusks.     Ex.    "  The  boars  tushes,"     A.  Sax. 

tux ;  Gael,  torsg,  dens  maxillaris. 

He  wette  his  tomcke*  and  his  fct. 

The  Skuyn  Sacks,  v.  911  and  014. 

A  short  beck,  and  a  croked  tayl 

He  hath,  and  bores  twuh,  saunz  fayle. 

Kyno  Alisacndkk,  t.  6189  and  6646. 

Tussock,  s.  a  bunch  or  tuft  of  dried  grass,  coarse  knots  of 

grass.     C.  Brit,  twysg,  a  little  heap. 
Tussock v,  adj.  land  filled  with  tussocks. 
Twagr,  Twkao,  t.  to  tweak.     A.  Sax.  turiccian,  vdlicarv. 
Twaly,  adj.  vexed,  poorly,  out  of  humour.     Ex.  "  The 

children  bin   fretchet  and  my  wife's   twaly.''''     A.  Sax. 

tweogan,  fluctuare.     "  Twily,  restless,  wearisome/''     Jen- 

nens. 
Tweao,  s.  doubt,  perplexity.     "  To  be  in  a  iKeay"  is  a 

phrase  of  long  standing,  and  not  peculiarly  dialectical. 

(See  Junius,  sub  voce.)  A. Sax.  tteeogan,  dubitare;  tieeoung, 

dubium.     Swed.  ttcekan,  perplexitas. 
Tweager,  t.  a  thin  hoop  which  binds  up  the  head  of  a  be- 
som ;    sometimes    called  plushes,    (q.  v.)      Belg.  twekeii, 

relligare. 
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Tweers,  g.  bellows  at  an  iron  furnace. 

Twiggen   Wallet,  8.  a  hamper.     Although  this  has  been 

censured  as  an  inornate  term,  it  sounds  to  my  ears  quite 

as  correct  and  poetical   as  the  word  which  Shakspearo 

uses  in  a  threat  of  Othello,  when  he  says, 

I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen-bottle. 

Othello,  ii.  3. 

Twin>-,  t.  to  divide,  separate,  as  weeds  from  newly  ploughed 
land.  An  agricultural  phrase  of  great  purity.  Ex.  u7\mth 
it  inn  to  tak  away  the  scutch.""'  Isl.  trinna ;  Dan.  ttituier; 
A.  Sax.  turinan;  Teut.  tteiinen,  duplicare.  U.  of  Brunne. 
Lyndsay.     Chaucer. 

Trowe  nat,  that  I  woll  hem  iwinne, 
Whan  in  her  love,  there  is  no  sinne. 

KoMAUNT   OK  THK    RoSK,   V.   6077- 

Her  loue  might  no  man  twin. 

Sir  Tkistrkm.     Fyttc,  ii.  60. 
We  hhall  not  twin,  sir,  all  this  night. 

Sir  Gray  Ntkkl,  v.  2239. 
I  may  not  fra  yow  twyn. 

The  Murning  Maiden. 

Twins,  a  i'aik  ok,  s.  an  agricultural  implement  adapted 
to  the  foregoing  pur] 

Twitch  el,  v.  I.  to  castrate  in  a  peculiar  way  by  means  of 
a  cleft  stick.  (See  Wilbraham,  sub  voce.)  2.  ti>  hold  a 
horse  by  a  stick  which  has  a  noose  of  strong  string  at  the 
end.  which  by  being  twisted  tightly  round  his  nose  holds 
him  fast.      A.  Sax.  twiccian,  vellicare.     Also  to  twitch  a 

Ik 

horse,  or  apply  to  him  a  twitchel  or  twitch. 

Two.  adj.  a  very  usual  substitution  for  both.  Thus  we 
constantly  hear  persons  talk  of  "  taking  their  two  hands 
to  a  thing" — of  "the  two  sides,11  for  l«>th  sides. 

Two  Foot  Coal,  s.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  above  the 
Rondle  (q.  v.)  so  named  from  its  averaging  that  degree 
of  thickness. 

Twothree,  8.  a  tolerably  large  quantity,  as  "  a  good  two- 
three:"  pronounced  titfkree. 

Two   wit,   >.  a  peewit,  or  common  thick  knee:     rCdieiie 
mus  of  Jennens.     (See  Peewit.) 
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is  frequently  interposed  betwixt  o 
and  tin-  consonant  which  follows  it: 
thus  it  is  suit!,  "  Yono  ketch  a 
mmMing*  -He's  srowd  a  ould 
in  on."     "A  fine  bould  looking  hoo- 

inaii.*" 

It  takes  the  sound  of  oo  when 
followed  by  /,  as  pool  for  pull ;  dool  for  dull.  (C.  Brit. 
dtely  hebos.) 

When  in  composition,  it  assumes  the  sound  of  o,  as  on- 
common,  for  uncommon  :  onhappy  for  unhappy  :  onlucky 
for  unlucky. 

And  not  unusually  it  takes  the  sound  of  *,  when  fol- 
lowed by  r,  as  chirch  for  church. 

the    chyrehcV    because  they 
W.  de  Words. 

And  very  commonly  whon  followed  by  r,  we  omit  the 
liquid,  and  final  e  mute,  if  there  be  one,  and  abbreviate 
the  word,  as  eus  for  curse :  bus  for  burst :  mm  for  must. 
Unbethouoht,  per/,  of  unbethink,  to  remember,  collect 
one's  thoughts.  Ex.  "  I  unbethought  me."  A  slight  va- 
riation merely  from  the  old  English  word  umthmighte, 
used  by  Wiclif  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
A.  Sax.  ymb-thmhtian,  deliberare  super. 


Why   drive  men  dogges  out  of 
come  not  up  to  offre. 

Dkmaundks  Joyous. 
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Uxgain,  adj.  (usually  osgain)  I.  inexperienced,  raw.  in- 
expert. Ex.  "An  ongalu  lad."  2.  awkward,  difficult. 
Ex.  "An  ongain  road."  3.  disagreeable,  troublesome, 
stupid.  Ex.  "  He's  an  ongain  way  with  him."  A.  Sax. 
imgenge,  inept  us. 

Unkkbt,  U.nkit,  adj.  awkward,  from  which  word  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  corrupted,  for  by  converting  the  last 
syllable  into  ert  we  get  tolerably  near  the  correct  word. 
A  slight  deviation  from  unkert,  produces  another  form 
which  may  be  called  universal.  Uncad  varies  in  meaning 
from  the  foregoing  more  than  it  does  in  sound,  and  we 
hear  various  significations  for  it  in  different  counties. 
When  they  use  it  in  Northamptonshire  I  apprehend  their 
meaning  to  be  extremely  desolate,  or  ho]K>less.  Thus 
an  ale-wife  whose  husband  had  been  suddenly  and  dan- 
gerously attacked  with  illness  once  said  to  me  when  re- 
lating the  circumstance,  that  she  felt  quite  uncad,  by 
which  she  intended  to  infer  that  if  she  was  deprived 
of  her  companion,  and  left  alone  in  the  world,  she  should 
not  be  able  to  sustain  the  loss,  and  the  very  prospect  or 
bare  idea  of  such  an  affliction  made  Iht  uncad,  dreary, 
desolate,  hopeless.  It  has  the  same  force  in  the  West  of 
England.  (See  Jennens.)  Unket,  unk'ul,  strange,  un- 
usual.    Brocket. 

Unshut,  r.  to  unlink,  or  ungear  horses.  Ex.  "  Unshut 
the  ossea  wunne  !"      (See  Shut.) 

Uppish,  adj.  pert,  proud,  impudent.  Ex.  "  Her's  growed 
so  ineety  uppish  thirs  no  speaking  to  her."  Isl.  yppa, 
elevare.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  yj'ptg,  superbus.  Teut.  uppigh, 
lascivus. 

Upshot,  s.  issue,  event,  conclusion,  denouement.  Ex. 
"  Waited  to  see  the  upshot  on  it."  Skinner  and  Junius 
concur  in  thinking  that  this  expression  is  metaphorically 
derived  from  the  shot  at  an  ale-house  being  discharged, 
ami  the  drink  all  drunk  :    "  the  shot  is  up." 

Uptox,  a  town  or  village  placed  on  an  eminence,    Up- 
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town :    thus  we  have  Watebs  Upton;    Upton  Cresset; 

Uppinoton,    &c.    as    in   other   counties   they   speuk    <>! 

Plough  ton,    in   Northamptonshire    .-md   Bedfordshire  for 

instance,  which   mean  the  high   town,    or  town    plueed 

on  /><■/'.  altus. 

Use,  at,  phr.  at  interest.     Ex.    "  Money  out  at  tu#." 
Use,  in,  phr.  a  mare  is  said  to  be  "  in  ute"  when  she  is 

under  the  influence  of  certain  appetites  or  affections. 
Uv,  a  termination  given  to  the  perfect  tense  of  several 

\.  rl>s  which  end  their  present  in  ive,  as  druv,  tkruv,  struv, 

&c.  &c.  for  drove,  throve,  strove,  &c. 
Uvver,  adj.  comp.  of  up ;  the  p  by  a  metathesis  not  un- 

froquent  in  the  cognate  tongues  being  converted  into  9, 

(See  the  Prolegomena  to  Skinner's  Etymologicon  Linguae 

Anglicame,  where  the  various  literal  mutations  of  tit* 

English  language  are  learnedly  investigated.) 
Uwkrmost,  adj.  uppermost.     Ex.  "Gwon  to  th'  woter- 

mott  leafow." 
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in  some  few  words  is  altogether 
omitted,  or  pronounced  so  soft,  as 
to  lose  its  power.  Ex.  "He  sow 
desputly,"  for  he  siroro  desperately. 
"  /lore  clane  out,"  for  icore  clean 
out  ;  and  inserted  in  certain  words, 
:is  bicoil,  bicound,  bicon,  gtron,  gttcon, 
for  boil,  bound,  bone,  gone,  stone  (See  remarks 
under  these  several  words.) 

When  it  commences  a  word  h  is  substituted  in  its 
place.  Ex.  "The  breeches  he  kore"  :  for  the  breeches 
he  wore  :  hool,  for  wool :  Madeley  Hood,  for  Madeley 
Wood:   Jluolcrai/ipton,  for  Woolverhainpton. 

It  is  placed  before  some  words  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  or  aspirate,  as  icoats,  for  oats ;  iclwt,  for  hot. 
Waddock,  s.  a  large  piece.  Ex.  "  A  pretty  good  wad- 
dock"  This,  like  all  our  other  words  which  terminate 
with  ock,  implies  an  augmentive,  or  intensive.  S.  Goth. 
oka,  augere. 

Wads,  Swads,   s.    small  heaps  or  bundles  of  peas.      A. 
Sax.  stcethan,  fasciare. 

Wagle,    v.   to    be    unsteady,    shake,    move   about.     Ex. 
"  Tho  table  icagles.'1''     S.  Goth,  tcaga,  oscillare.    Helg. 
waegelm  ;    Teut.  icatghelen,  motitare. 
Walkmill,    *.   a   fulling   mill    in   the   neighbourhood    of 
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Longnor  receives  this  title,  and  not  without  nuffici.  in 
authority.  Germ,  tcalk muhle ;  Teut.  walchmoeUn  ;  Dan. 
ralkemoUc,  oftieina  fullonis.  A.  Sax.  icealcan;  S.  Goth. 
Bwed.  walka  ;  Belg.  Teut.  Sicainb.  walcken;  Hal.  gual- 
care,  pannos  premere,  volvero.  It  is  worth  while  re- 
marking here,  that  the  two  names  of  Walker  and  Fuller 
which  are  henco  derived,  are  identical.  T.  Bobbin. 
1  lailey. 

Nor  no  winde  bio  wot  h  the  mil  to  walke. 

Schole  House  of  Women,  v.  54". 

Wallop,  e.  one  of  the  numerous  verbs  which  express 
verberation.  Whence  it  sprung  it  seems  in  vain  t<> 
search,  but  as  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Cornavii  they 
escape  the  charge  of  having  coined  it. 

Wallow,  Waller,  Wallur,  $.  the  alder  tree.  These 
three  form*  seem  to  be  common  with  the  same  appli- 
cation in  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  The  w  is  pro- 
I'.-iUy  affixed  by  epentheeis,  and  an  additionally  slight 
imitation,  makes  it  appear  th.it  the  word  is  altered 
from  adder.  Yet  it  looks  improbable  that  a  corruption. 
as  such  a  process  would  make  it,  should  be  so  widely 
spread.     A.  Sax.  aldr,  alnus. 

Wall-plat,  *.  1.  the  Flycatcher:  Musicapa,  Linn.  2.  a 
mantle  piece.  S.  a  shelf  fixed  in  tho  wall.  4.  a  piece 
of  timber  lying  along  the  top  of  tho  walls  of  a  house, 
on  which  the  rafters  rest.  Teut.  walle,  agger ;  plate* 
planca. 

Wall  up,  v.  l.  to  spring  out,  cause  to  issuo  forth,  as 
water.  2.  to  cause  to  swell.  Ex.  "  Wall  up  his  eye." 
How  much  closer  is  this  Salopian  piece  of  slang  or  spe- 
cimen of  a  pugilistic  threat,  to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  than  the  common,  low  life,  vulgar  expressions 
of  Bung  up  his  eye :  Black  his  eye  for  him.  Besides, 
ours  is  a  much  more  forcible  form  of  speech,  and 
moreover  threatens  greater  damage  to  the  wight  who 
is  to  receive  manual  punishment.     Teut.  Germ,  tcatten ; 
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A.  Sax.  weallan  ;  Belg.  wellen;  S.  Ooth.  wxella ;  Isl. 
valla ;  Franc,  uuattan,  sestuare,  bullire. 

Wangle,  v.  to  be  unsteady,  totter.  Ex.  "  Wangles 
about  soa."  S.  Goth,  wanka,  fluctuare.  Teut.  wanc- 
kelen,  vacillare. 

Wanty,  s.  a  short  wagon  rope.  A  word  very  common 
in  that  part  of  Corve  Dale  which  surrounds  Munslow, 
but  rarely  heard  elsewhere.  It  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  its  introduction.  Being  known  in  Craven 
and  Suffolk  we  are  at  once  forbid  from  supposing  that 
it  can  be  superinduced.  The  Craven  Glossarist  suggests 
a  felicitous  origin  for  the  word,  as  being  derived  from 
vain-tie,  a  sense  which  though  of  no  use  to  him,  is 
precisely  applicable  to  our  meaning.  Tusser  in  his 
dogrell  rhyme  has  "  a  panel  and  wanty." 

Wap,  *.  a  blow.     Ex.  "  Fat  him  a  wap."     For  the  use 

of  this  word  we  can  adduce  no  less  than  regal  authority. 

He  hit  him  on  the  wane  ane  voap 
It  buft  lyke  ony  bledder. 

Jame*  V.  Christ"*  Kirk  on  the  Green,  xii. 

Wap,  Whap,  v.  to  chastise,  beat.    Vapulo.    Teut.  wapper, 

flagellum. 

Wap,  adv.  smartly,  aheerly :    the  same  as  swap,  (q.  v.) 

Wappkr,  s.  a  lie.     Ex.  "  Whod  a  whapperT 

Wapping,  adj.  large.     Neither  this,  or  the  three  preceding 

can  be  called  exclusively  our  own,  as  I  find  one  or  more 

in  the  Glossaries  of  some  of  my  precursors. 

War,  v.  to  foresee,  be  aware  of,  provide  against.     Ex. 

"  Wunna  war  on  him."    "  TPiwyeds  lM    "Nod  war  agen 

him  coming.''',    S.  Goth,  wara,  videre.     A.  Sax.  warnian, 

cavere.    This  is  used  exactly  as  in  Craven.    (See  Craven 


Gloss.) 


War  ye  fro'  that  synne. 

P.  Plouhmapc. 

Beth  well  waare  when  ye  feele  such  tast. 

Piert  of  Fuliham. 


Wabch,   v.  to  ache  with  pain,  shoot.     Ex.   "  My  corns 
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wareksn.v  From  p.  Pa  k  v.  warchynge  or  sekenem.  A.  Sax. 
waerc,  dolor. 

Wabdine,  a  termination  to  several  of  our  names  of  places 
in  the  county,  which  signifies  a  possession,  farm,  or 
village,  and  has  been  gradually  changed  from  Ittt 
A.  Sax.  worth,  pnvdium,  fundus,  to  Wobtiien  (co.  Sa- 
lop), Warden^  and  Wardine.  Thus  wo  have  Bulwab- 
dine     (pronounced     Bullerdine),     Isl.    Bol,     pnvdium  ; 

PoLLRBMNE,    SlIBA WABDINE,     BbLSWABDINE,     CiIKMWARDINE, 

Wbockwabdine,    Stanwabdine,    and    Llanvaib    Watbb- 

DIIfK. 

Wabk,  Wejb,  $.  an  embankment  across  a  stream  by  which 
tho  water  is  driven  from  its  usual  channel  to  turn  a  mill. 
or  irrigate  the  adjacent  land.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
word  among  all  Shropshire  lovers  of  the  angle,  and  I  find 
it  in  the  admirable  little  treatise  on  Fly- Fishing,  writt.n 
by  Richard  Bowlker,  who  was  a  nativo  of  Ludlow  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Speaking  of  the  trout,  ho 
says,  "  a  little  before  they  spawn,  they  make  up  tho  river 
towards  the  Spring-head,  and  to  admiration  will  get 
through  Mills,  Wares,  and  Flood-gates."  Edition  printed 
at  Worcester  in  1748,  (supposed  to  bo  the  first,)  p.  14. 
A.  Sax.  Wafr-batra,  piscina.  Teut.  were,  agger.  Lat. 
Barb,  wera.  In  the  explanation  of  which  word  Du 
Cange  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  explaining  it  as  a 

IM0NI]  as  tin-  context  of  tin-  ]>:is#ag6  bfl  ad»luo-s  clr.-irly 
shewB.  Weris  aut  mothit  factis,  &c.  which  means,  wares 
or  moats,  being  made.     Chaucer,  were. 

And  laye  uxrit  and  sprcntoris  in  narrowc  brookys. 

Piers  qf  Futtham. 

Wabehole,  Weibholr,  s.  a  hole  into  which  the  back  water 

of  a  mill  stream  falls. 
Wastbel,   Wastbil,  s.     l.    a  spendthrift,  or  youth  who 

turns  out  ill,  one  who  is  deemed  of  no  reputation.     2.  an 

imperfect  specimen  of  earthenware  or  china,  something 

cast  aside  as  '  waste.' 
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Water  Sparrow,  s.  the  Reed  Bunting .  Emberiza  Sckw- 
niclus.     Linn. 

Waydy,  Weady,  adj.  This  has  been  noticed  both  by 
Ray  and  Bailey  as  a  Shropshire  word,  and  they  seem  to 
have  caught  entirely  the  spirit  of  its  meaning  in  the  defi- 
nitions they  have  given.  The  latter  explains  it  thus, 
"a  wheady  mile,  a  mile  beyond  expectation,  a  tedious 
one :"  and  the  former  says  a  wheady  mile,  is  a  long  mile, 
a  mile  longer  than  it  seems  to  be.  And  thus  too,  every 
task  or  labour  which  turns  out  to  be  greater  than  was  at 
one  time  anticipated,  or  any  thing  that  is  peculiarly  long, 
tedious,  or  wearisome,  is  ^ a  weady  job"  or  described  as 
"  mighty  tcaydy.""     A.  Sax.  wide,  longus. 

Weal,  s.  a  strong  wicker  basket  of  a  conical  form  used  in 
the  river  Severn  for  catching  eels.     A.  Sax.  oewul,  nassa. 

Weevil,  *.  a  small  insect  which  is  very  detrimental  to 
thrashed  grain.  A.  Sax.  ttibba,  wifel,  curculio,  vermes. 
Teut.  wevel;  Germ,  teiblen,  vermiculus  in  fabis  nascens. 

Wekly,  adj.  weak.     Ex.  "  A  poor  toeJdy  cratur." 

Well,  v.  to  spring  out  as  water,  to  issue  forth.  A  word 
in  great  vogue  with  miners  and  pump  makers.  (See  de- 
rivations under  Wall.) 

Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountainc  welled  forth  alway. 

Faery  Queene,  i.  1. 

Wells,  *.  the  under  parts  of  a  wagon. 

Welly,  adv.  nearly,  almost,  teell  nigh.  Ex.  "  Welly  tired.'" 
"  Welly  done  for."  "  WeUy  a  good  distance."  A.  Sax. 
wel  neah,  pene.  Wilbraham.  Craven  Gloss.  Brockett. 
Tim  Bobbin.     Bailey. 

Wenlock  Franchise ;  The  Franchise,  or  that  division  of 
the  county  of  Salop  which  is  known  under  this  title  was 
originally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prior  of  Wenlock, 
in  consequence  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  lying 
within  these  limits.  With  the  exception  of  Clun,  the 
ancient  privileges  still  extend  over   the  same  country  : 

39—2 
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the  ecclesiastical  rights  having  become  merged  in  muni- 
cipal ones. 

"  I  am  old  enough,"  says  a  late  Town  Clerk  of  Wen- 
lock,  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records, 
to  remember  an  old  custom,  and  the  last  time  it  took 
place  was  about  sixty  yean  ago ;  it  was  called  the  "  Boy's 
Bailiff,"  and  was  held  in  the  Easter  week,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, or  in  Whitsun  week,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  a  bannering  the  extensive  bounda- 
ries of  this  franchise,  which  consists  of  eighteen  parishes. 
It  consisted  of  a  man  who  wore  a  hair-cloth  gown  and 
was  called  the  bailiff,  a  recorder,  justices,  town  clerk, 
sheriff,  treasurer,  crier,  and  other  municipal  officers. 
They  were*  a  large  retinue  of  men  and  boys  mounted  on 
horseback,  begirt  with  wooden  swords,  which  they  car- 
ried on  their  right  sides,  so  that  they  must  draw  the 
swords  out  of  tho  scabbards  with  their  left  hands.  They, 
when  I  knew  them,  did  not  go  the  boundary,  but  used  to 
call  at  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  franchise,  where 
they  were  regaled  with  meat,  drink,  and  money ;  and 
before  the  conclusion  they  assembled  at  the  pillory  at  the 
Guildhall,  where  the  town  clerk  read  some  sort  of  rigma- 
role which  they  called  their  charter,  and  I  remember  one 
part  was, 

"  We  so  from  Beckbury  and  Badger  to  Stoke  on  the  Clee, 
"  To  Monkhopton,  Round  Acton,  and  so  return  we." 

Beckbury,  Badger,  and  Stoke  on  the  Clee  were  and  are 
the  two  extreme  points  of  the  franchise,  North  and 
South;  Monkhopton  and  Round  Acton  are  two  other 
parishes  on  the  return  from  Stoke  St  Milborough,  other- 
wise Stoke  on  the  Clee  (or  perhaps  Milburgha,  the 
tutelar  Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Wenlock),  to  Much  Wen- 
lock.  This  custom  I  conceive  to  have  originated  in  going 
a  bannering,  unless  it  should  have  been  got  up  as  a  mock- 
ery to  the  magistracy  of  the  franchise ;  but  I  rather  think 
the  former — Report  of  Record  Commissioners,  1837,  p.  507. 
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Werrit,  v.  to  tease ;  a  peevish  child  werritt  its  parents, 
and  a  cur  dog  xcerrit*  a  pig.  The  word  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  werry,  from  which  it  is  in  a  trifling 
degree  transformed.  And  werry,  again,  is  identical  with 
worry. 

He  was  ware  of  a  wyld  bore, 
Wold  have  werryed  a  man. 
Percy  iii.  p.  9.     The  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 

Wesh,  t.  to  wash.  The  generally  received  form  has  more 
authority  than  this,  as  the  Belg.  and  Teut.  etymons 
evince  in  icaschen;  and  the  A.  Sax.  in  icacsan,  lavare. 
Though  R.  of  Brunne  does  use  icesch,  Chaucer  teeth,  and 
Lyndsay,  teesche. 

Weshous,  s.  a  wash-house.     With  tceshtub,  &c.      Bailey. 

Wet  Board,  *.  l.  a  cutting  out  board  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 2.  boards  which  are  moveable,  that  slide  into 
grooves  within  the  bottom  jambs  of  barn  doors. 

Wetchet,  adj.  wet  in  the  feet :  wet  generally.  Ex. 
"  Wetchet  \  th*  fit  like."  We  have  gradually  altered  this 
word  from  the  old  English  weitechode :  thus  weitschode, 
wetochode,  tcetschede,  teetched,  wetchet.  It  is  by  no  means 
local,  being  nearly  in  all  the  glossaries  into  which  I  have 
looked  for  it. 

Werie  and  weiUchode,  went  I  forthe. 

P.  Plouhman,  339. 

Whack,  *.  money.  Ex.  "  Got  the  ichack."  This  and  the 
next  word  are  genuine  vulgarisms,  and  for  our  credit 
their  use  is  pretty  general. 

Whack,  «.  to  beat.      Ex.   "  A  good  whacking." 

Whacker,  ».  any  thing  large. 

Whacking,  adj.  large. 

Whate,  Wheot,  s.  wheat.  None  but  a  Shropshire  tongue 
can  give  the  precise  enunciation  of  this  word.  Wheat 
may  be  said  by  any  one,  but  how  shall  I  endeavour  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  articulating  each  letter  in  the 
manner  we  do  ?      Whee-ut  sound*  something  like  it  ;  and 
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the  M.  Goth,  htcait,  also  seems  to  favour  the  common 
pronunciation. 

Whauvb,  v.  1.  to  cover.  Ex.  "  Wkaute  a  boul  dish  o'er 
it."  2.  to  hang  over.  Ex.  u  The  trees  tehauner  o'er  the 
road  soa."  3.  to  incline,  lean  towards.  Ex.  M  It  wkamm 
Warts  us."     Isl.  hvelfi ;    Dan.  kralver,  invertere. 

Whiffle,  r.  to  flutter,  be  unsteady,  uncertain.  Ex.  "  To 
whiffle  about."  Isl.  huerfa,  vertere.  Belg.  Teut.  tceyfelen, 
fluctuare.  And  hence  the  phrase  of  a  whiflimj  fellow, 
one  who  is  uncertain. 

Whuvach,  v.  to  cry,  sob,  lament.  Ex.  "  Whod  bist  a 
whinachiny  a  that'ns  for?"  This  and  whine  are  synony- 
mous. A.  Sax.  teaman,  Here.  8.  Goth,  wnga ;  Belg. 
weenen  i  Dan.  huiner ;  Swed.  hwina ;  Isl.  vamia  ;  M. 
Goth,  quainon  ;  Arm.  queni ;  Ir.  minim  ;  Alain,  uueinon, 
plorare. 

Whinny,  v.  to  neigh,  hinny  as  a  young  horse,  or  colt. 
Isl.  huina,  fromere.     Lat.  hinnio. 

Whippet,  #.  a  dog  bred  betwixt  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel. 

Wiiihkkt,  $.  a  strong  basket.  Ex.  "Packed  up  in  a 
whieket."  All  the  Glossographers  have  admitted  this 
word  under  an  idea  I  presume  that  it  is  local.  Their 
notice  of  it  therefore  would  have  mado  mine  unnecessary 
if  I  had  not  often  heard  people  ask  what  wo  meant  by 
it.  From  this  it  seems  that  it  is  dialectical,  though 
not  peculiar  to  any  of  us.  The  Celt,  vascaud,  pressum, 
and  C.  Brit,  gtcask,  compressio,  adduced  by  Baxter 
throw  no  light  upon  my  eyes  as  regards  the  origin 
of  this  word.  Wo  receive  it,  I  suspect,  from  tho  Tout. 
tnste,  vimen.   Coles. 

Whittle,  *.  a  knife,  generally  not  a  good  one.  Ex.  "  A 
penny  whittle  two  backs,  and  nivir  a  Aedge."  M.  Goth. 
huet  tol,  a  sharp  instrument.  (Brockett.)  A.  Sax.  hwitel, 
cultellus:  and  not  whytel  as  Brockett,  or  whitel  as  the 
Craven  Gloss,  says. 
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Whoard,  8.  a  hoard,  according  to  an  usual  custom  of 
adding  a  w. 

Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  dung, 
That  lyeth  in  a  vhoard. 

Percy's  Relique*,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

Whod,  pron.  what.  By  a  frequent  method  we  have  of 
changing  t  final  into  d.  Ex.  "  Whodne  say!*"  (i.e.) 
Whod  dunne  say ;  Whod  dun  ye  say ;  What  do  ye  say  i 

Whot,  adj.  hot.  The  w  is  invariably  prefixed  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  as  it  seemeth  from  early  English  writers 
not  without  sufficient  authority.  Thus  the  Craven  Glos- 
sarist  cites  two  for  its  use  :  and  my  late  friend  Mr  Wil- 
braham  quotes  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimonye,  "  Then 
shall  the  indignacion  of  the  Lorde  wax  whot  over  you."  p.  8. 

Wibble  wobble,  adv.  unsteadily,  on  one  side.  (See  Waolb.) 

Wibble  wobble  went  the  gonder. 

Old  Salopian  Song. 

Wicky,  8.  the  Mountain  Ash :  in  Corve  Dale  the  withy  or 
willow,  (A. Sax.  wVAt^r,  salix)  usually  denotes  the  same  tree. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  magical  virtues  being  attributed 
to  this  tree  by  my  countrymen.  They  are  a  very  literal 
and  sensible  set  of  folks,  and  as  one  of  them  informed 
me  upon  a  particular  occasion  unconnected  with  the 
present  subject,  "  dunna  consarn  em  wi'  sich  nonsense.'" 
The  poetical  charms  with  which  Romance  has  invested 
it  are  unknown  to  us.  I  fear  we  have  no  soul  for 
poetry,  and  are  disposed  to  receive  with  greater  plea- 
sure what  satisfies  the  appetite,  than  what  pleases  the 
fancy.  Thus  we  drink  no  inspiration  whatever  from 
this  humble  tree,  nor  do  we  discern  any  of  its  efficacy 
in  protecting  us  from  Witchcraft :  though  Shakspeare 
invested  it  with  incantation,  and  our  border  neighbours 
havo  found  out  the  art  of  extracting  a  beverage  from 
its  crude  berries. 

Wig,  8.  a  bun.     Tout.  ieegghe,  panis  triticeus. 

Will  gill,  8.  an  Hermaphrodite.  Isl.  teill,  male  compac- 
tus ;  gil,  hiatus. 
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Wimblk  bent,  s.  a  light,  long  sort  of  gnus,  sometime* 
termed  windle-ttraw.  (See  Bent.)  S.  Goth.  Swed.  vrimla ; 
Germ,  ttimmelen  ;  Teut.  Belg.  wemelen ;  Isl.  tratnla,  mo- 
titare.  Wimble  is  used  by  Spenser,  and  from  the  context 
means,  light. 

He  was  ao  wimble  and  so  wight. 

In  the  South-western  part  of  the  county  the  word  is 
used  as  a  simile  to  denote  unsteadiness,  or  uncertainty. 
Ex.  u  You  re  like  a  wimble  bent." 

Windfall,  $.  any  thing  good  and  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  fortune,  as  an  unexpected  legacy,  or  hit  of  luck. 
Ex.  u  Come  in  for  a  good  windfall  from  his  oud  nuncio." 
Germ,  fall,  eventus  fortuitus.    Teut.  vol,  fortuna. 

Win-rows,  t.  hay  raked  together  in  rows,  so  that  the 
wind  may  have  power  to  dry  it,  trimi-rows,  as  it  were. 
Cotgrave  recognises  the  word  in  his  explication  of  the 
phrase  'mettre  le  foin  en  roue/  viz.  in  icind-baulke$, 
or  wind-raw*.  It  is  also  a  Scotch  term,  as  I  find  it, 
though  in  rather  an  altered  form,  in  the  Ballad  of  the 
Fermorar  and  his  Dochter  printed  in  Mr  Laing's  va- 
luable collection. 

As  I  did  walk  onys  be  ane  medo  side, 

In  ane  symmer  sessoun,  quhen  men  wynnit  thair  hay. 

Wire-worm,  $.  an  insect  which  our  farmers  say  destroys 
the  root  of  their  crops.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
identify  it  so  satisfactorily  as  to  indicate  to  my  brother 
entomologists  what  it  is. 

Wise  Man,  *.  a  conjurer. 

Wishful,  adj.  anxious.  We  convert  many  of  our  sub- 
stantives into  adjectives  by  giving  to  them  this  termi- 
nation, as  hurryful,  for  hasty :  foUyful,  for  foolish,  &c. 

With,  Withe,  $.  a  twisted  band  of  willow,  used  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes.  Under  the  A.  Sax.  word  witkthe, 
restis,  vinculum,  Somner  explains  "a  with,  a  withie,  a 
rope  or  band  made  of  willow  or  teithie  tree  writhen, 
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serving  instead  of  a  halter  or  cord."  C.  Brit,  wydd,  id. 
(Camb.  and  Celt.  Quarterly,  vol.  iv.  p.  489.) 

He  bar  a  bordon  ybounde  with  a  brod  lyste 
In  a  weyth  wynde  wyse  ywrythe  al  aboute. 

P.  Plouhman,  119. 
A  withthe  was  heore  stole,  certes, 
With  on  othir  thy  weoven  y-gurte. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  4714. 

Hang'd  on  a  written  wythe  since  Martin's  eve. 

Hall's  Satire*,  vol.  iv.  s.  4. 

Witherings,  *.  the  second  floor  of  a  malthouse.  The 
first  is  the  Coming  Floor,  (q.  v.),  where  the  barley  ger- 
minates, in  the  second  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it 
icithers ;  hence  the  name. 

Withy,  *.  a  willow.     A.  Sax.  withig,  salix. 

Wizzen,  v.  to  fade  away,  wither.  8.  Goth,  witna  ;  Swed. 
tritina  ;  Isl.  visna  ;  A.  Sax.  tcisnian ;  Dan.  timer,  mar- 
oescere.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

Wizzkn-faced,  adj.  thin,  lank,  eager  in  the  countenance 
through  disease.  Ex.  "Such  a  tcizzen-faced  looking 
rascal  P     Is  teeazle-faced.  a  corruption  of  this  ? 

Wont,  #.  a  mole ;  (See  Oont.)  commonly  pronounced 
with  an  aspirate. 

A  moul  or  vxxmt  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  you  set  then 
the  powder  of  brimstone  on  fire,  she  wil  call  other  moles  or 
wont*  to  help  her  with  a  very  mourning  voice. 

Lupton's  Thotuand  Notable  Thing*,  p.  52.  Edit.  1660. 

Wool,  a  common  prefix  to  the  names  of  places,  which 
seemeth  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  villus. 
Thus  we  have  Woolerton,  Woolaston,  Woolstanton,  &c. 

W008E,  $.  mud.  Unfrequent.  A.  Sax.  tcose,  succus.  Verel. 
in  Indie,  ros,  humor,  aqua. 

In  wose  and  in  donge. 

P.  Plouhman,  213. 

W0B8ER,  comp.  of  adj.  bad.  This  use  of  the  double  com- 
parative though  sounding  barbarously,  is  nevertheless 
not  without  poetical  authority. 
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Changed  to  a  wor$er  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

1  Hrnry  VI. 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and  worter  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

Dkydbn. 

Wort-ladder,  s.  an  implement  used  in  brewing,  over  which 

the  hop  siuvo  is  passed  and  shaken. 
Wrbet's   Shop,  #.   a  carpenter's,   or  more    frequently  a 

Wheelwright* $  shop.      We  never  use  the  word  uncom- 

pounded.     A.  Sax.  wryhtay  operarius. 
Wunna,   Wunnod  ;   will  not :   most  frequently  the  first 

letter  takes  the  sound  of  the  aspirate,  as  hunna,  hun- 

nod:  also  wonder  is  as  often  pronounced  honder.    Ex. 

"  Egad  I  shouldna  hunder? 


is  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of  words 
which  commence  with  the  aspirate, 
and  is  substituted  for  it ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  we  have  few  beginning 
with  this  letter  that  can  truly  be 
called  archaical  or  dialectical,  though 
they  may  be  provincial. 
It  often  takes  the  place  of  e  and  m  ;  as  in  the  words 
earth,  earn,  earnest,  8tc.  we  say  yarth,  yarn,  yarnett,  &c. 
And  also  in  the  names  of  places  wo  find  it  exercising 
the  same  power,  as  Yerton  for  Eardington:  Yeaton 
for  Eaton. 

Yable,  adj.  able.  Ex.  "  Wunna  yable? 
Yaller,  adj.  yellow.  Ex.  "As  yaUer  as  gall.1'  This 
common  example  of  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  the 
word  is  pleonastic,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  it,  as  the  following  affinities  will  shew.  It  will 
be  seen  from  them  that  a  remarkable  congruity  exists 
between  the  substantive  gall,  and  the  adjective  yellow, 
and  that  the  metaphor  is  strictly  appropriate.  Islandic, 
Gall ;  Danish,  GaUe ;  Franco  Theotisc,  Galla ;  Swed- 
ish, Galla,  Gull ;  Teutonic,  Galle,  Galle ;  Belgic,  Gall, 
Geel;  German,  Galle,  Gell;  A.  Sax.  Galle,  Gealew ; 
Italian,  Galla,  Giallo ;  Spanish,  Gallia,  Yalde ;  French, 
Galle;    Lat.  Fel,  Flatus. 
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Yale,  Y bai  .  s.  ale. 

Yari«,  $.  herbs.  Ex.  "  Cut  him  as  small  as  garbs  to  the 
pot." 

Yard-Coal,  «.  a  measure  of  coal  which  lies  upon  the 
the  Black  Basses,  (q.  v.)  which  Black  Basses,  repose  upon 
the  Flatstone.  (q.  v.) 

Yare,  s.  hair.     Ex.  "  No  yart  atop  on  his  yed." 

Yarn,  t.  to  earn.  Ex.  "  Thee  wou'dstna  yarn  thy  saut." 
A.  Sax.  arnian ;  Germ,  amen,  acquirere. 

Yarnino,  part,  yearning,  desirous  of.  Ex.  "  Hera  got  a 
yarning  a  tor  it  like."  Promp.  Parv.  Yarnynge,  or  de- 
siringe. 

Yat,  Yate,  s.  a  gate.  The  common  g  is  so  softened  in 
this  word  that  it  partakes  rather  of  the  sound  of  y,  but 
it  is  more  lingual  than  y  alone  is  generally  pronounced  : 
perhaps  Ykee-at,  and  Yhea-at,  convey  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  euphony.  We  seldom  hear  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation  of  the  universally  received 
gate,  (gd-at)  unless  it  be  from  the  generation  that  it  is 
now  passing  away  from  a  rural  and  secluded  district.  In 
Corve  Dale,  where  I  have  all  along  considered  our  dia- 
lect to  be  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity,  the  old  and 
softened  pronunciation  however  still  lingers.  The  lower 
orders  throughout  the  county  universally  speak  of  the 
Open  hates,  and  the  Oaken-yates,  for  the  Ok  en  oates, 
and  of  Wood  yat,  for  Woodgate  near  Much  Wenlock. 
It  is  the  ancient  orthoepy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Promp. 
Parv.  having  gate,  porta ;  and  in  the  quotations  ensuing. 
Bailey,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  "  Ok  en  Yate  [of  Oak  and 
Gate\  a  small  village  in  Shropshire." 

Hy  stolen  the  kayes  under  their  yate. 

Kyng  Alisaundkr,  v.  3276. 
Sperre  the  yate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraude, 

Shepheard'g  Calendar. 
Yean,  t.  to  bring  forth  lambs,  to  ean.     This  is  so  written 
says   Nares   by  all   writers  from    Drayton  to    Dryden. 
A.  Sax.  eanian  ;  Gael.  Ir.  gein,  parere. 
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Yeath,  t.  1 .  a  heath.  2.  the  ground.  Ex.  "  Dung  it 
down  6*  th*  yeath."  (pronounced  in  this  instance  nut  It.) 

Yed,  *.  l.  the  head.  Ex.  "A  yed  and  shouthus  taller.''*' 
2.  a  place  where  one  collier  only  can  work  at  a  time, 
the  room  allotted  being  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  three  quarters  high.  A  double  yed  is  twice 
this  width. 

Yed,.  to  drive,  «.  to  make  an  aperture  or  way  of  the 
above  kind ;  yed*  are  always  driven  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

Yedart,  Yethart,  8.  Edward.     Isl.  latvardr. 

Yellow-Homber,  *.  the  Chaffinch.  FringiUa  Ccelebs  of  Jen- 
nens. 

Yeorth,  *.  the  earth,  ground.  The  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion given  to  this  word  bears  great  similarity  to  the 
Isl.  jorth,  terra.  (Dan.^orrf.)  the  e  is  nearly  silent,  or 
at  least  assumes  the  sound  of  o,  very  like  what  it  is 
presumed  to  have  received  when  the  Romance  of  Kyng 
Alisaunder  was  translated,  (circa  1438.) 

Eorthliche  knyght,  or  eorthliche  kyng. 

t.  429. 
And  richely  is  broughte  to  the  eorthe. 

v.  1362. 

Yeow,  g.  an  ewe.     Here  we  retain  the  old  pronunciation. 

A.  Sax.  eotee ;  Teut.  Belg.  outoe,  ovis  faemina. 

Hot,  tluiy,  lyke  rammis,  into  thair  rage, 
Unpisselet  rynnis  amang  the  yowis. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Monarchie,  p.  236. 

Yerd,  8.  1 .  a  yard  wand,  or  in  pure  Salopian  orthoepy, 
a  yeard  mizzhure.  2.  a  yard,  back  premises,  or  a  small 
piece  of  land  lying  contiguous  to  a  dwelling.  This  most 
ancient  word  may  be  traced  through  the  Parthian, 
Punic,  Sarmatian,  Celtic,  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to 
several  with  which  ours  is  more  closely  allied.  Thus, 
C.  Brit,  gardd;  M.  Goth,  garck,  domus ;  A.  Sax.  geard, 
area;  Verel.  in  Indie,  gard,  fundus,  rusticus,  aedificiis 
necessariis  circumseptus  ;   Sorab.  hrodz ;   Pol.  grodz,  sta- 
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bulum  ;   Franc,  gardo ;  Teut.  Germ.  Fris.  Sicamb.  gaerd, 

hortus;   Swed.  yard,  area  axlificiis  circumdata ;    Lapp. 

garde,  gaerde,  locus  conseptus. 

Sigh  I  thee  not  in  the  ghenl  with  him. 

Wicur's  New  Tettament,  Joh.  ch.  xviii. 

Bi  fcith  Jacob  diynge  bleeside  allc  the  soncs  of  Joseph  and 
onouridc  the  higheneme  of  his  gherde.  Ebrcwis,  < 

Man  wumman,  allc  yede  to  swerde, 
Bothe  in  house,  and  eke  in  yerde. 

R.  (Jokr  dk  Lion,  v.  4672. 
In  as  mochc  as  I  maked  you  afcrd, 
Whan  I  you  herte,  and  brought  out  of  your  yen/. 
Nonne*  Preettet  Tale,  v.  1642a 
A  yerd  she  had,  enclosed  all  about. 

•rf.  14fi63. 

Ykbth,  s.  the  earth. 

This  cors  the  yrrthe  he  forbede. 

Sir  Am  a  das,  v.  172. 

Yilvr,  s.  a  dung  fork,   an  evil,  as  we  more  commonly 

call    it,   instead   of  either,    from    which    word   yilve   is 

transmuted.     (See  Evil.) 
Yo,  Ybou,  pron.  you.     Ex.  "  Yo  bin.""     Also  yarn,  and 

yourn  for  yours. 
YotraoVr,  adj.  youngest.      Ex.  "The  young'st   o  ton  on 

em.'" 
Yowl,  v.  1.  to  cry.     Ex.  M  Whod  bin  'e  ^yowling  about? 

come  to  thy  mate.'"    2.  to  howl  as  a  dog. 
And  the  townc  tykes  yowiet. 

MONTOOMBRY'S    Flytiny. 

The  black  dog  youtd ;  he  saw  the  light 
Nac  man  but  I  could  see. 

Herd's  Scottish  Song*,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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Abbcrley  Hills,  70. 

Abbey  Forhed,  3*24. 

Abdon,  3. 

Alxlon  Burf,  3.  73.  151. 

Abergavenny,  68.  140.  148. 

Aberpergwm,  183. 

Aberyscir,  153. 

Aberystwyth,  64. 

Abington  Wood,  201. 

Abury,  11.  15.31.  205. 

Abydos,  13H. 

Acton,  in  Composition,  240.  302. 

Acton  Burnel,  73.  141. 

Acton  Hound,  612. 

Adrymyttium,  138. 

Akeman    Street,    169.    264.    264. 

27a 
Alan,  203. 
All>erbury,  76. 
Albrighton,  486. 
Alcester,  159. 
Aldborough,  132. 
Aldburgh,  207. 
Aldburghs,  247- 
A liiodi-t r ul,  284. 
Alone,  207. 
Alwintune,  330. 
Alyn,  105. 
Ambresbury,  153. 
Ambrey  (Croft),  71.  72. 


Amesburv,  205. 
Ancona,  144. 
Andover,  101.  203. 
Anglesea,  II.  13. 
Antandros,  138. 
Anton,  66.  101. 
Apodale,  73.  75. 
Apollonia,  144. 
Appia  Via,  143.  144. 
Arbelows,  11.  3a  93. 
Arbury,  169.  253. 
Arbury  Bank,  26a 
Arden,  239. 
Ardley,  203. 
Ardley  Castle,  204. 
Ariconium,  5a 
Aries,  378. 
Arley,  2a 
Armour  Hill,  170. 
Arques,  153. 
Ashbank,  2tt*.  204. 
Ashton,  104. 

A --.'ii.  in  Composition,  30a 
Aston,  220.  240.  30a 
Aston  Bottcrell,  590. 
Aurelia  Via,  144. 
Avaerwy,  165.  166. 
Avebury,  3a 
Avesditch,  203.  204. 
Avon,  44.  61.  66.  66.  203. 
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Axminster,  103.  138.  139. 
Aylesbury,  101. 
Aymestry,  fU 

Bach,  240. 
Bacheldre,  184. 
Badger,  612. 
BagUt  Hall,  195. 
Bailey,  241. 
Ballysadore  Bay,  17- 
Balaham,  200. 
Balaham  Dyke,  199. 
Bamborough,  601. 
Baoipton  in  the  Buih,  247. 
Bank,  Arbury,  268. 

Banner,  241. 

Ilarborough,  247- 

Nordy,  264. 

Roman,  264. 

Rushbury,  864. 

Show,  241. 

Signal,  241. 

Wallow,  268. 
Bank  Farm,  86.  241. 
Banner  Bank,  241. 
Bannium,  153. 
Bardney,  601. 
Barforth,  200. 
Barmouth,  20. 
Bartlow  Hills,  93. 
Barton  Boshes,  24a 
Bascherche,  284.  285. 
Baschurch,  172.  173.  174.  690. 
Banngwerk  Abbey,  196. 
Bath,  67.  6a 
Bausley  Hill,  62. 
Baydon  Road,  241. 
Beacons,  241. 

Barr,  242. 
Beacon  Hill,  102. 
Beacon  Ring,  171. 
Beaudeley,  22. 


Beanaall  Com  in  on,  65. 

Beckbury,  CI ft 

Bedford,  185. 

BedyCawr,  191. 

Belan,  242.  243. 

BeU  Brook,  128.  129. 

Belmont,  195. 

Belaar's  Hill,  243. 

Benthal,  611.  547. 

Benthal  Edge,  407. 

Bere,  203. 

Berrington,  133.  590. 

Berry  Hill,  174. 

Berth,  4.  165.  166.  172.  174. 

Bethel,  9.  20. 

Bicester,  159. 

Biddleatone  Edge,  408. 

Bigsweir  Bridge,  186. 

Hill.itch  Gutter,  87. 

Hillings  Ring,  72.  101. 

Birley,  141. 

Birmingham,  146.  339. 

Ilirth  Hill,  4.  173. 

Bishop's  Castle,  39.  74.   75.   101. 

125.  190.  880.  888t  895. 
Bishop's  Offley,  106. 
Bitterley,  600. 
Bitton,  69. 
Black,  243.  283. 
Black  Barn,  141. 
Blackbury  Hill,  71. 
Blackenbury  Ditches,  C7 
Hla.-klaii.ls  Bush,  247. 
Blagdon,  Hlaigdon,  91. 
Blakedown,  91. 
Blakeley  Hill,  91. 
Blakeway  Hollow,  408. 
Blandford,  203. 

Park,  203. 
Blue  Bell,  190. 
Bodbury  Ring,  8a 
Bohan,  Stone  of,  216. 
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Bokerley  Ditch,  203. 

Bologna,  144. 

Borraston,  219. 

Bourn  Bridge,  201. 

Bower,  or  Borough  Walls,  68. 

Bradeley,  243. 

Bradfield,  24. 

Bradford,  N.  and  S.  287.  546. 

Brandon  Camp,  43.  55.  72.  73.  133. 

140.  154. 
Brandon  River,  202. 
Brannogenium,  133,  140. 
Bratton  Hill,  213. 
I  Ira  vi iiium,  5a  133.  149.  154. 
Bravonium,  58.  140.  149.  154. 
Bre,  in  Composition,  243.  244. 
Brecon,  115. 
Bredon,  243. 
Bredon  Hill,  66. 
Bredwardine,  232. 
Breidden,6l.62.63.75. 155.157.171. 
Bricge,  226.  227- 
Brides  Bay,  58. 
Bridgenorth,    73.    170.   226.  M7. 

229.  336.  407. 
Bridge  Sollers,  181.  186. 
Brigantes,   44.  47.  55. 
Brigges,  226. 
Brimstrey,  287. 
Brinklow,  65.  66.  67-  93.  493. 
Brinsop,  71- 
Bristol,  203. 
Bristol  Channel,  185. 
Broad  Ridge  Green,  69. 
Broadstone,  453. 
Brockhall,  147. 
Bron-y-Garth,  192. 
Brookhampton,  339. 
Broseley,  33&  389. 
Brown  Clee  Hills,  73. 
Bmff,  173. 
Brugge,  225. 


Brugia,  227-  2-'8. 
Brymbo,  1!»2. 
Bryn,  192. 
Bryngwyn,  187. 
Bryn  y  Castell,  195. 
Bryn-y-crach,  190. 
Buildwas,  12&  171- 
Builth,  5a  74. 
Bullaeum,  5a  74.  262. 
Bullock's  Hill,  18a 
Bullock  Road,  244. 
1  lu  It  ruin,  140. 

Bunde  Foreste  de  Lythewood,  220. 
Welinton,  220. 
Bunker  s  Hill,  244. 
Bur,  in  Composition,  244.  245. 
Burcot,  141. 
Burf,  a  4.  13. 

Burf  Castle,  210—213.  223.  224. 
Burfield  Warren,  190. 
Burgh,  129.  130.  17a 
Burghill,  141. 
Burghs,  13a 
Burlington,  141. 
Burrium,  5a  140. 
Burrough  Hill,  4a  72.  117- 
Burrow  1 1  ill.  141.  202. 
Burva  Bank,  4. 
Burwarton,  218. 
Burway,  141. 
Burwell,  197-  198. 
Bury,  245. 
Bury  Camp,  79. 
Bury  Ditches,  72.  74.  83.  84. 
Bury  Hill,  69. 
Bury  House,  69. 
Bury  St  Edmonds. 
Bury  (Uley,)  256. 
Bury  Wall,  91.  170.  246. 
Bush,  Bampton  in  the,  247. 

Barton,  248. 

Blacklands,  247- 
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Bush,  Clay,  247. 

Cloudesley,  247.  240. 

Cuckoo,  248. 

King's,  247. 

Langdike,  244. 

Lowes,  248. 

Morden,  247. 

Penny*,  247. 

Radnall,  247- 

Sandy,  248. 
Busy  Gap,  207. 
Butdigintun,  190. 
Battington,  180. 
Butts,  24& 
Buxton,  86. 
By,  in  Composition,  248. 

Cadbury  Camp,  68. 
Cadei-ton's  Cle,  22. 
Cask  Bran  Castle,  20. 

Bro,  74. 

Caradoc,  43.  49.  80.  61.  62. 
63.  57.  69.  73.  81.  167. 

Digol,  171.  242. 

Din  Rings,  74.  189.  192. 

Dinas  Bran,  79. 

Estyn,  196. 

Flos,  75.  133.  148.  263.  264. 

Ginon,  74. 

HoweJ,  74. 

Hyn,  117. 

Leon,  58.  133. 

Ogyrfan,  80. 

Ostruy,  71. 

Sws,  64.  76. 

Urnac,91.  116. 

Vorwyn,  270. 

Went,  68. 
Cainham,  179.  215. 
Cainham  Camp,  214.  215.  260. 
Caistor,  131.  163. 
Caithness,  22. 


Calcot,  204.  249.  250. 

Calcot  Bunk,  204. 

Caldecot,  Caldicot,  Coldicot,  23a 

24&  249.  260. 
Oaldeeote  Spinny,  249. 
Calderwell,  260. 
Caldy  Bank,  250. 
Callow,  260. 

Callow  Hill,  156.  250.  251. 
Cam,  230. 

Cambridge,  145.  201. 
Cambridge  Gap,  198. 
Cambridgeshire  Ditches,  209. 
Camois  Hall,  19a 
Camps,   Border,  157. 

Brandon,  56.  7a  140. 

Cadbury,  Oa 

Cs-sar's,  l&a  189. 

Cainham,  214.  216. 

Casterley,  206 

Cold,  26a 

Croft  Ambrey,  71 .  72. 272. 

Gloucestershire,  66. 

Ivington,  264. 

Norton,  15a  166. 

Rilbury,  280. 

Risbnry,  260.  264. 

Vespasian's,  15a 

Warwickshire,  66. 

White  Hawk,  267. 
Camp  House,  241. 
Cannock,  146. 
Cant,  in  Composition,  251. 
Capua,  14a 
Car  Dyke,  279. 
Cardeston,  76. 
Cardiff  Castle,  224. 
Cardington,  135.  140. 
Careg-y-big,  192.  219. 
Carnabii,  22. 
Carnac,  16. 
Carnan  Cefyn-y-Ffordd,  262. 
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Carrowmore,  15. 
Carthage,  97-  159. 
Castell,  Bryn-y,  195. 

Cefyn  Fron,  7A. 
Cefyn-y,  60.  62.  155. 
Cwrt  Lleclirhyd,  5a 

7i.  262. 
Dinas,  153. 
Dinas  Cortin,  11. 
Castle,  Burgh,  130. 

Caer  Bran,  29. 
Caerdiff,  224. 
Carisbrook,  224. 
Caurs,  184. 
Chirk,  192. 
Coningsborough,  224. 
Dike,  22. 
Dykes,  86. 
Guildford,  224. 
Hill,  86.  101. 
Horton,  67. 
Knaves,  968. 

M BJd<  ii .  270. 

Orchard,  186. 
Pulverbatch,  222.  233. 
Richborough,  129. 
Ring,  74.  85.  87.  189. 
Rowton,  132.  147- 
Tomen,  74. 
Weatherbury,  153. 
Whelp,  270. 
Caston,  244. 
Caswell  Wood,  187. 
Cauldwell,  249.  250. 
Causeway,    Bridgend,  251.  279. 
Devil's,  134,  &c.  149. 

152.218.251. 
Green,  273. 
Haddenham,  273. 
Horkesley,  251. 
Lane,  191. 
Morwood's,  139. 


Causeway,    Thorley,  251. 
Wood,  136. 
Wort's,  251. 
Cefyn  Carnedd,  64. 

Digol,  171. 

Fron,  74. 

y  Bedd,  195. 

y  Castell,  60.  62.  155. 

y  Cloddia,  64. 

yCoed,  195. 

y-Wern,  192. 
Cegidog,  192. 
Ceiriog,  166.  195. 
Celyddon,  1C6. 
Cesena,  144. 
Chapel  Chorlton,  1 74. 
Chatwall,  73.  140. 
Cheltenham,  67. 
Chester,  67.  63.  117-  147-  159.  195. 

228. 
Chesterfield,  159. 
Chesters,  Great  and  Little,  159. 
Chesterton,  66.  156.  158.  159.  223. 

263. 
Chetwynd,  166. 
Chichester,  159. 
Child's  Ercall,  167. 
Chilland,  203. 
Chirbury,  74. 
Cholstry,  71. 
Choulton  Lodge,  100. 
Church  Stoke,  74.  184. 
Church  Stretton,  141. 
Church  Town  Hill,  188. 
Cirencester,  67. 
Clarbury  Hill,  170. 
Ciawdd  Coch,  191. 
Offa,  183. 
Pentre,  194.  195. 
Clay  Bush,  247. 
Clear's,  St,  407. 
Clebyri,  22. 
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Clee  Burf,  S.  4.  21.  151. 

Clee  Hills,  S.  5. 22.  2a  73. 151.313. 

Clee  8t  Margaret,  151. 

Clent,  65. 

Clent  Cow  Bach,  240. 

Clcobury  Mortimer,  4.  500. 

Clevc  Hill,  65. 

Clifton,  6a 

Clotley  and  Clockley,  16a 

Cloudesley  Bush,  247. 

Cluddeley,  16a 

Clun,  40.  60.  51.  52.  456. 

Chin  Forest,  74. 

Clunbury,  220. 

Clunbury  Hill,  210.  221. 

Clungunford,  102.  220.  234.  433. 

525.  501.  602. 
Clwydian  Hills,  lea 
Coalport,  302.  37a  455.  547- 
Cockbank,  25a 
Cockbury  Farm,  252. 
Cockley  Hill,  262. 
Cockshead,  25a 
Cocksheath,  26a 
Cockshoots,  25a 
Cockshut,  62.  251. 
Codsal,  252. 
Coed-tal-wyrn,  102. 
Coed-y-gare,  10a 
Colchester,  ISO. 
Colcot,  204. 
Colcot  Bank,  204. 
Cold,  Arbour,  102.  186.  23a  244. 
240.  and  from  25a  to  26a 

Bagpath,  25a 

Batch,  25a  26a 

Blow,  262.  26a 

Camp,  252.  253. 

Comfort,  10a  25a  253. 

End,  252.  253. 

Harbour  Pill,  258. 
Been,  25a 


Cold,  Kitchen,  252.  25a 

Kitchou  Hill,  252.  25a 
Stocking,  252.  26a  27a 

Coleford,  187. 

Colly  Weston,  367- 

Colmestan,  28a 

Comb's  Ditch,  20a 

Condetrct,  288. 

Condoure,  286.  286. 

Condover,  02.  11R  286.  28a 

Coneygarth,  250. 

Coneygore  Pill,  260. 

Conigree,  Coneygare,  26a 

Coningsborough  Castle,  224. 

Conovium,  63. 

Conway,  230. 

Coplow,  17a 

Corn  Atton  Forest,  35. 

Cornavii,  22.  67.  68.  63.  1 15.  116. 

Corndon,  30.  3a  34.  230. 

Cornwall,  14.  20.  21.  22.  40.  85. 

Cortune,  456. 

Corve  Dale,  7a  76.  151.  620. 

Corwen,  40. 

Cot,  Cote,  260.  374. 

Cotley  Hill,  104. 

C,.t. .11.  Cton  End,  260. 

Cotton,  240. 

Connd,  02.  141. 

Conn.l  Brook,  141. 

Coxwall  Knoll,  52—57.  60.  252. 

Coxwall  Wood,  62. 

Craddock,  61. 

Cbaio  Ffordd,  102. 
Wen,  102. 
y  Dinaft,  11. 

Cranwich,  202. 

Cranwich  Hoys,  202. 

Cr:  1  !■•  tor. I.  73.  140. 

Craven  Arms,  141. 
Croes  Street,  192. 
Croes-y-neiris,  195. 
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Croft  Ambrey,  272. 
Crosses  (four)  14C. 
Crowmoor,  139. 
Cuckoo  Bushes,  248. 
Cuill  Jorra,  17. 
Culmingtou,  288. 
Culveston,  286. 

Cwatbricge,  211.  222.  226.  227. 
Cwm  Moth,  97. 
Cypselas,  144. 

Dane,  in  Composition,  260. 

Danes  Camji. 

Danesford,  225. 

Dardanus,  138. 

Dary  Pit,  168. 169. 

Dawley,  377. 

Day  House,  261.  388. 

Ddinlle  Vrecon,  90.  116. 

Dean,  239. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  330. 

Dee,  63.  185.  1<J2.  899. 

Defensive  Ditches,  198.  208.  209. 

Demote,  58. 

Derinl&u,  286. 

Deva,  63.  14a 

Devana  Via,  159.  251.  265.  274. 

Devil's  Bridge,  134. 

Devil's   Causewey,   73.   133 — 1-19. 

152.  219.  251. 
Devil's  Hole,  190. 
Digol,  171. 
Din  Onric,  79. 
Dinas,  64. 

Hen,  72.  77.  78.  79. 
Dinton,  101.  102. 
Diseoyd,  74. 
Ditch  Bank,  187. 
Ditches,  Bury,  72.  74.  84. 

Cambridgeshire,  209. 

Camp,  43.  73.  83. 

Dorsetshire,  201.  203. 


Ditches,  Hampshire,  201. 
Hamshill,  205. 
Oxfordshire,  203. 
Wiltshire,  201.  207- 
Ditton,  198.  200. 
Dolforwyn,  270. 
Domitia  Via,  144. 
Don,  termination,  201.  395. 
Dorchester,  159. 
Doyntou,  69. 
Drew,  Stanton,  15.  31. 
Druid's  Altar,  221. 
Dryw  Trer,  11. 
Dud,  prefix,  261. 
Dullingham,  198. 
Dundun  Beacon,  242. 
Ihmpmuon,  15. 
Dungate,  200. 
Dunge,  862. 
Duraley,  G7- 
Dygen,  62. 
Dvke  or  Ditch, 

Ancient,  18a 

Avesditch,  203.  204. 

Bokerly,  205.  2<KJ. 

Brent,  202.  209. 

Car,  279. 

Coml>8,  203. 

Devils,  134.  196—200.  202. 
206.  208.  209. 

Fleam  and  Balsham,  199 — 
202.  208.  209.  962. 

Griins,  102.  205. 

Offa's,  181—209.  218.  395. 

Old,  205. 

Pampisford,  201.  202. 

Rowe,  187. 

Scots  or  Roman,  206.  207. 

St  Edmonds,  199. 

Tond,  187. 

Upper  and    Lower  Short, 
188.  19a 
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Dyke  or  Ditch, 
Vera,  206. 

Wans,  203.  206.  206.  20B. 
Watte',  181.  183.  186.  906. 

•m 

Earls  Barton,  234. 

Easby,906. 

East  Haley,  101. 

Easterly  Moor,  08. 

Easton  Prince,  119. 

Ebal  Mount,  9. 

Ebchecter,  169. 

Ebury  Camp,  177. 

Ebury  Wood,  16ft.  946. 

Edcnhope  Hill,  100. 

Edge,  133. 

BdflM,  ML 

Egnatia  Via,  144. 

Elder  Valley,  104. 

KlKrton,  166. 

Elnoclstrul,  287. 

1 '.lw.ir.lv  ii,  106. 

Ely,  196. 

Epirus,  144. 

Ereal  (Childs),  167. 

Ercal  (High),  167.  168. 

Ermine  Street,  947.  946.  964.  964. 

■2i;r>. 
Erthig,  106. 
Estyn,  Cacr,  196. 
Etocetum,  968. 
Etruria,  144. 
Evenjob  Bonk,  189. 
Evcnjob  Hill,  189. 
Evenlodc,  203. 
Exford's  Green,  133. 
Eyton,  647. 

Far,  22. 
Farlow,  21«. 
Farlow  Brook,  2 la 


Farnham,  163. 
Farnham  Beacon,  949. 
Fen,  900. 

I    Clll'l',     '—'■  •• ». 

Fenditton,  900. 
Ferry  House,  187. 
Ffynnon-pen-y-Castell,  196. 
Fields,  196. 
Flaminia  Via,  144. 
Fleam  Dyke.    (8ee  Dykes.) 
I 'lint,  196. 
Foligno,  144. 

!„,, ,  t.  m  -'<»7.  -'«>i!. 

Ford,  936.  969.  984. 
Forelog  Street,  981. 
Forest  of  Dean,  71.  330. 
Fosse,  66.  964.  96ft.  97& 
I'oulmire  Common,  909. 
Four  Crosses,  146. 
Four  Mile  Race  Course,  198. 
Franchise  of  Wenlock,  289. 
Frankton,  20A. 
Freuer,  Vale  of,  171. 
MM  Faldwin,  74. 
Fritwell,  904. 
Froddesley  Lodge,  136. 

Park,  136.  140. 
Fron,  100. 
I-V..H  Hill,  187. 
Fulbourn,  900. 
Furrow  HiU,  180. 

Gadbury  Banks,  4.  70.  280. 
Gaer,  64.  74. 
Gaer-pcn-y,  64. 
Garno,  76. 

Garreg  Lwyd,  106.  219. 
Gartree  Road,  260.  266. 
Gascony,  34a 
Gatherley  Moor,  207. 
Gaul,  241. 
Genoa,  144. 
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Germa,  138. 
Germany,  111. 
Giant's  Chair,  27. 
Gilberti  Mora,  116. 
Gil.it-ford,  455. 
Gilgal,  9.  20. 
Ginon,  Caer,  74. 
Gisors,  225. 
Glog  Hill,  7  J. 
Gloucester,  70.  501. 
<  i  ly nun.  203. 
Gobannium,  58.  140. 
Gobowen,  195. 
Godmanchester,  159. 
Goodrich  Court,  183. 
Gowter,  141. 
Gracchuro,  91. 
Grange,  447. 

Grave,  in  Composition,  868. 
Green  Street,  279. 
Grim 's  Dyke,  268. 
Guildford  Castle,  884. 
G umber  s  Barn,  186. 
Gwal  Sever,  170. 
Gwent,  183. 
Gwersylt,  195. 
Gwythian,  85. 
Gygonian  Stone,  86. 

Habberley,  155. 

Ilafod  House,  195. 

Uagley,  91.  266. 

Hailstone,  221. 

Halesowen,  220. 

Halghton,  266. 

Hall  Green,  202. 

I  l.i  I  ton  Chester,  159. 

Ham,  in  Composition,  266. 

Hamilton  II ill.  A3. 

Hampton,  in  Composition,  457. 

Harborne,  220. 

Harborough  Bank,  247.  253. 


Hard  wick,  1  <»•_>. 
Harlech,  20. 
Harley,  218. 
Harwell,  101. 
Hatch,  168. 

1 1  at  I. ....  267. 

Haven,  White,  191. 

Havren,  165.  166.  171.  183. 

Hawk,  in  Composition,  367. 

Hawkstone,  170.  219. 

Hay,  277.  455. 

Hayden  Way,  264.  267. 

Haygate,  141. 

Heafenfeld,  508. 

Heaven  Gate,  89.  90. 

Uebdown  Down,  68. 

Hebenkies,  106. 

HeUGate,  90. 

Hembury  Beacon,  342. 

Hen  Dinas,  43.  72.  79.  80.  195. 

Henbury,  68. 

Hentland,  187. 

Hereford,  58.  187. 

Hereford  Lane,  SOB. 

Herefordshire  Beacon,  70.  242. 

Hermus,  138. 

Herrock,  188. 

Heydon,  202. 

Heyford,  203. 

Hierapolis,  138. 

Hildersham,  201. 

Hill  Lane,  249. 

1  linstock,  147. 

Iliiiton  Mill,  68. 

Hinton  in  the  Hedges,  247. 

Hinxton,  202. 

Hoar  Edge,  25.  27-  140.  218.  220. 

408. 
Hoar  Stone,  219.  220.  39.  159. 
Hod  Hill,  53. 
Hodnet,  170.  287.  590. 
Holgate,  222.  223. 
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Holkham,  SOI. 

Holloway  Rocks,  57- 

Holme  on  the  Sea,  163. 

Holmes,  187. 

Holt,  147. 

Holyhead  Road,  219. 

Holywell,  160. 

Ilu.nl>.  234. 

Hope,  117.  193.  196. 

Hope,  in  Composition,  267.  467. 

Hope  Sollers,  71. 

Hordley,  218. 

Horkealey  Causeway,  261. 

Horn  Lane,  268. 

HmmkmA,  tm, 
nmmBktm,  m.  im 

ton  Castle,  67. 
Hughley,  642. 
Hunelge  Hege,  407. 
Hungary,  141. 
Hungerford,  142. 
Hunsborough  Hill,  213. 
Huntingdon,  146. 
Huntsholm  Ferry  House,  187. 
Hurlers,  16. 

Hurst,  in  Compos.  266.  26a  470. 
Uydwyth,  170.  171.  177- 

Ichen,  203. 
Ickleton  Road,  102. 
Street,  101. 
Icknield  Street,  101.  102.  266.  264. 
Icknield  Way,  200.  201.  202. 
Ilium,  138. 
Illogan,  13. 
Irchester,  266. 
Ireland,  21.  97.  9a 
Isca  8ilurum,  6a 
Ivington  Camp,  71.  264. 

Jordan,  9. 


Kainaham  or  Kcnsham  Castle,  214. 

Kaisend  8treet,  280. 

Kan»  Rre,  11.  13. 

Kenchester,  6a  60.  71. 

Kenstone,  170. 

Kerry,  74. 

Keswick,  39. 

Ketley  Coalfield,  37a 

Kidderminster,  91. 

k  Islington,  203. 

kil»lare,a 

Kilkenny,  9. 

Killimille,  ia 

Kilmacowen,  la 

Kiljiatriok,  9. 

K.lpeck,  234, 

Kind  Street,  279. 

King  Street,  isa  279. 

Kind's  Harrow,  106. 

King 'm  Low,  16a 

King's  Well,  16a 

Kingston  Grave,  102. 

Kington,  18a 

Kinsley  Wood,  189. 

Kirtlcton,  203. 

Kirtlington,  203. 

Knab  Lane,  269. 

Knaves  Castle,  26a 

Knightlow,  9a  493. 

Knighton,  49.  6a  67.  189. 

Knight's  Inham,  101. 

knill,  4.  18a 

Knuck,  Upper,  190. 

Lampsacus,  13a 
Lancaster,  102.  1C6.  484. 
Lane  End,  147. 
Lanes,  Banbury,  268. 

Coal  Pit,  26a 

Fenn,  26a 

Green,  272. 

Hereford,  269. 
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Lank 8,  HiU,  249. 

Horn,  26a 

Trail,  Mi 

Leming,  26a  269. 

Longdown,  250.  26a 

Rycote,  255.  269. 

Salter's,  269.  279. 

Tilt  Bridge,  24a 

Tyburn,  279. 
Langdikc  Bush,  244. 
Langley,  455. 
Langridge,  67. 
Laodicea,  13a 
Larden  Ilall,  83. 
Lawley,  13a 
Lea  Cross,  13a 
Leamington,  6a  185. 
Lebotwood,  8a  101. 
Ledbury,  71. 
Lege,  45a 

Leicester,  130.  14a  159. 
Leintwardine,  72.  7a  484. 
Leming  Lane,  26a  269. 
Lenteurde,  287.  28a 
Leominster,  71.  159. 
Letcombe  Castle,  189. 
Ley,  in  Composition,  269. 
Lichfield,  486. 
Lichfield  Gate,  486. 
Lindisfarn,  501. 
Littleworth,  269. 
Llanymynech,  306. 
Longdown  Lane,  250. 
Low,  in  Composition,  49a 
Lowes  Bush,  249. 
Ludlow,  49a 
Lumm  Hole,  49a 
Lutwyche  Hall,  541. 

Madeley,  487. 
Madmarton,  189. 
Madog's  Tower,  224. 


Maentwrog,  97. 
Maerfield,  174. 
Maesbrook,  500.  521. 
Maes  Knoll,  206. 
Magna  Castro,  280. 
Myir        i:<7- 
Magnia  or  Magna,  140. 
Maiden  Bower,  270. 

Castle,  270.  271. 

Way,  270. 
Mainstone,  190.  19a 
Malpas,  147. 
Malvern  Hills,  70. 
Manche,  department  de  la,  94. 
Manchester,  159. 
Manuel  Gamage,  187. 
Marcawy,  165.  166. 
Mare,  in  Composition,  271. 
Mareway,  24a 
Mareway  Hill,  265. 
Market  Drayton,  147. 
Marseille,  37a 

Marsh  Pool  Circle,  30.  32.  34. 
Marshfield,  69. 
Martigny,  349. 
Media,  141. 

Mediolanum,  63.  147.  14a 
Meer  Stone,  221. 
Meess,  16a 
Meisir,  171* 
Meivod,  147. 

Melverley,  75.  306.  504.  520. 
Meon  Hill,  67. 
Merchelai,  330. 
Mercia,  17a  181.  183. 
Mere,  4.  25.  173. 
Mersete,  28a 
Michaelstow  Beacon,  242. 
Middle,  147-  590. 
Middlecrow's  Green,  129. 
Middleton  Farm,  204. 
Middleton  Stoney,  203.  204. 
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Midsummer  Hill,  70. 

Mil.ham,  202. 

Mill.-  Hroket,  i.r  Mylbroke,  29. 

Mimltown,  88. 

Minsterley,  38.  158. 

Mitchell's  Fold,  15.  30— 38. 

Moat,  190.  964. 

Mold,  192. 

Monk  Hopton,  619. 

Monkxpath  Street,  279. 

Mmis  Uilberti,  116. 

Montgomery,  74.  75.  190. 

M .  mini  Hush,  247- 

Mordle  Pen  B— eon,  283. 

Moreton  Bay,  219. 

Morf,  90. 

M  organ  wy,  183. 

Moridunum,  283. 

Morlas,  168. 

Morwood  '•  Causeway,  139. 

Monryn  271. 

Mount  Zion,  77- 

Moy  Turrey,  17. 

Much  Wrnlock,  441. 

Mullimast,  221. 

Munslow,  985.  590. 

Murlinch,  119. 

Mutlow  Hill,  200. 

Nadbury  Camp,  67. 
Nantcribba  Hall.  190. 
Naint-y-Bellan,  195. 
Narborough,  202. 
Narni,  144. 
Neachley  Hill,  271. 
Neen,  27 1. 
Nen,  65. 
Nepi,  144. 
Nettleton,  67. 
Newcastle,  190. 
New  Lcasowes,  87. 
New  Pieces,  61.  62. 


Newmarket,  198. 

Newmarket  Heath,  198.  906. 

Newport,  133.  147. 

Newtown,  75. 

Nice,  144. 

Nocera,  144. 

Nor,  in  Com|Kxrition,  518. 

Norburv  King,  88. 

Nordy  Bank,  43.  73.  84.  133.  140. 

149.  161.  964. 
Northbrook,  90S. 
Northfield,  990. 
Northop,  196. 
North  Tine,  907. 
Norton,  128.  129. 
Norton  Camp,  43.  79.  75.  86.  153. 

154.  487. 

Oaken  Rates,  132.  620. 
Offa's  Dyke,  181—209.  395. 
OflVhurch,  185. 
Offekirk,  188. 
Offeleia,  186. 
Offelow,  93. 
Offington,  185. 
Offord  Cluny,  185. 
Offord  Dairy,  185. 
Ogo,  60. 

Ogyrfan's  Castle,  80. 
Uld  Ditch,  205. 
Old  Oswestry,  157. 
Old  Minn..  101. 
Old  Wall,  126.  128—132. 
Oldbury  on  Severn,  69. 
Olveston,  68. 
Orchard  Castle,  186. 
Ordovices,  67—59.  63.  72. 
Oreton,  218. 
Orford  Castle,  225. 
Oswald  s  Low,  93. 
Oswestry,  60.  166.  218.  219.  224. 
502. 
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Oul,  in  Composition,  271. 

Ouse,  185.  199. 

0*ey,  185. 

Ovington,  185. 

Ovnt,  286. 

Oxenton  Hill,  66.  2C7. 

Oyster  Hill,  71. 

Pain-wick  Hill  Camp,  69. 
Pampiaford,  201. 
Pampisfurd  Ditch,  901. 
Pun,  in  Composition,  279. 
Parma,  144. 
Patintune,  289. 

Pave  Lane,  147.  263. 

PaTement  Gate,  260.  263. 
Peddar  Way,  251.  -J*;;..  274.  27; 
Pembridge,  187. 
Pembroke,  58. 
Pen  Craig. 
Pengwern,  170. 
Penkridge,  147- 
Pennaxton,  187. 
Pcnn  Beacon,  242. 
Pennocrucium,  147. 
Penny's  Bush,  247- 
Pentre  Buchan,  192. 
Pcntre  Clawdd,  195. 
Pen-y-Castell,  64. 
Pen-y-Clyn,  64. 
Pen-y-Gaer,  64. 
Pen-y-Gardden,  192. 
Perm-He,  97. 
Perry.  166. 
Philadelphia,  138. 
Pickering  Castle,  224. 
Pirn  Hill,  272.  284. 
Pisa,  144. 
Pitchford,  73.  141. 
Plas  Buckley,  192. 
Plas  Power,  192. 
Platte,  107. 


Ploughley  Hill,  272. 

Plush,  357. 

Ponsert  IliU,  179.   186.  214.  W8. 

568. 
Poutesbyrig,  179. 
Pontine  Marshes,  143. 
Port  I-me,  101. 

Port  Way,  101.  255.265.  279.  273. 
Posthumia  Via,  144. 
Preea,  500. 
Presteign,  7'-'. 
Provence,  144. 
Prys  Henlle,  195. 
Pucklechurch,  67. 
Pulley,  275. 
Pulrerbatch,  222.  233. 
Purslow,  287.  28a 

Quantebrig,  223. 

Quatbrig,  211.  223.  224. 

Quatford,  210.  211.  222—232.  260. 

Quatford  Castle,  229. 

Querdoc,  (juordur,  81. 

(jiiy,  -HK). 

Quy  Water,  260. 

Had  nail  Bushes,  24?. 
Radnor,  New,  74. 

Ranbury  Camp,  67. 

Hat  is,  145. 

Ratlinghope  or  Ratchop,  86.  87. 

Reach  or  Roach,  197.  198. 

Read,  207. 

Reccordine,  289. 

RedlKiuni  Fair,  336. 

Reggio,  144. 

Rhe,  22. 

Rhosddu,  195. 

Rhydin,  195. 

Ribchester,  153. 

Richborough  Castle,  129.  130. 

Ridding*,  275. 
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Ridge  Way,  968.  275. 
Rilbury  Camp,  280. 
Kin  i  mi,  144. 
Kinlau,  290. 
Risbui  \ ,  71. 
Road,  Bayden,  241. 

Fosse.     (See  Fosse.) 
Gartree,  988. 
I  lay  den.    (See  Hay  den.) 
Ickleton,  102. 
Man,  MA 
Salter's,  279. 
Welshman's,  950.  988. 
Robin  Hood,  278. 
Robin  Hood's  Butt*,  100. 
(hair,  278. 
Pricks,  101. 
Rochester,  150. 
Rock,  100. 
Roddington,  170. 
Roden,  188.  167. 
Rodney's  Pillar,  GO. 
Roman  Bank,  140. 
Rome,  143.  144. 
Ross,  58. 
Rowley  Hills,  66. 
Rowley  Regis,  221. 
Rowl  wright,  15. 
Rowton,  147. 

Rowton  Castle,  132.  147.  148. 
Rtifibon,  102. 
Ruckley,  135.  140. 
Rueeeet,  200. 
Rugen,  11. 
Running  Gap,  108. 
Rush,  in  Composition,  276. 
Rushbury,  73.  133.  140.  146—150. 

152.  233.  234. 
Rutchester,  159. 
Rutunium,  132.  133.  147—149. 
J{  ii  vi  mi  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  147. 
Rycote  Lane,  255.  269. 


Ryelands,  434. 

Saeaon  Bank,  188. 

Salene,  248. 

Salisbury  Hill,  88. 

Salter  Street  Lane,  270. 
K.u.l.  .'7'-' 

Sancred,  90. 

Sandiford,  147. 

Bandy  Low,  174. 

Sardia,  138. 

Sarnesfiold,  187. 

8arum,  Old,  101. 

Sautry  Way,  973. 

Sarernake  Forest,  906. 

Savoy,  144. 

Saxon's  Low,  403. 

Scarborough  Castle,  994. 

8ceargate,  996.  997. 

Scearstan,  927. 

Sciropeaberie,  900. 

Scoriate,  225. 

Scots'  Dyke,  906.  207. 
8coto'  Neck,  207. 
Sechem,  9.  20. 
Segontiuin,  63. 
Selattyn,  166. 
Sellack,  61. 
8even  Farm,  191. 
Severn,   68.  60.   62—68.   73.    76. 
76.  133.  160.  166.  171.  181.  183. 
186.  191.  223.  224. 
Shaftesbury,  53. 
Hharpeton  Edge,  408. 
Shawbury,  246. 
Shelve,  276. 
8hereford,  202. 
Sheriff  Hay les,  141. 
Shipton  Beacon,  242. 
Shipton  Hall,  3.  73.  309.  339. 
Shirley  Street,  279. 
Show  Bank,  86.  241. 
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Show  Barrow,  241. 
Shrewsbury,  35.  60.  64.  119. 

128.    132.    141.    166.   665. 

591. 
Signal  Bank,  86.  241. 
8ilchester,  101.  159. 
Silures,  44.  57.  58.  63.  6& 
Siluria,  57.  58. 
Si  ill.  Mount,  12. 
Simi,  349. 

8kyborry  Green,  189. 
Sleap,  277. 
Sligo,  15. 

Smethcot,  234.  464. 
Smyrna,  138. 
Snailbatch,  125. 
Sodbury,  Little,  67. 
Soldier's  Ring,  189. 
Soller 'a  Hope,  71* 
Soughton  Park,  195. 
Souldern,  203. 
South  Wales,  58. 
Spoon,  in  Composition,  277» 
8pyway,  241. 
St  Briavel's,  186. 
St  Bride's  Bay,  5a 
St  Clear's,  407. 
St  Martin's,  166.  192. 
Stable  Gap,  198. 
Standard  Hill,  241. 
Stane  Street  Causeway,  134. 
Stanlow,  158. 
Stanton,  91.  577.  590. 
Stanton  Drew,  15.  31. 
Stanton  Moor,  87. 
Stanwick,  206. 207.  208. 
Stapeley  Hill,  30.  32.  34.  39. 
Staple,  in  Composition,  _'77- 
Stapleton,  34.  100.  234. 
Sterisbrugge,  319. 
Stetchworth  Park,  19a 
Stinchcombe  Hill,  67- 


Stiperstone,  74.  75.  1M, 
127.      Stirchley,  590. 
567.      Stoc,  Stock,  Stoke,  in  Composition, 
277.  27a 
Stoke  Leigh  Camp,  6a 
Stoke  Leigh  Down,  6a 
Stoke  on  the  Clee,  612. 
Stoke  St  Milborough,  612. 
Stone,  in  Composition,  27a 
Stonehenge,  15.  40.  205. 
Stoney  Stretton,  133. 
Stottesdon,  285. 
Stourport,  4. 
Stow  Mill,  57. 
Stratford,  101.  159. 
Stratford  Grove,  159. 
Streetley,  101. 
Streets,  27a  279. 
Stbeets,  Akeman,  152. 

Birt,  280. 

Croes,  192. 

I '.rniiiir.  254.  264.  265. 

Forelog,  281. 

Green,  279. 

Hare,  254.  274. 

Ickleton,  101.  102. 

Icknield,  19a  255.  26-1. 
267. 

Isaf,  192. 

Kaisend,  280. 

Kind,  279. 

King,  279. 

Monkspath,  279. 

Pool  End,  280. 

Robert's  End,  280. 

Rye,  280. 

Salter,  279. 

Shirley,  279. 

8ilver,  280. 

Stone,  280.  286. 

Warden,  249. 

Watling,  263.  268.  278. 
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Stkbets,  Wood,  280. 
y  1  >i  n.i-.  192. 
yr  llwch,  192. 
Strengate,  226. 
Stretford,  141. 
&TRKTTON,  147. 

Church,  8&  141. 

Heath,  148. 

II, IK  76. 

Valley,  73. 
Stroud,  232. 
Sulgrave,  234. 

Supposed  Roman  Roads,  266. 
Surrey,  163.  189. 
Sutton  Walls,  71.  260. 
8waffhain,  197. 
Hwaffliam  Prior,  19a 
Swale,  206. 
Sweeny,  281. 

Ade,  302. 
8ws  Caer,  64.  76. 
Symond's  Yat,  187. 

Talgarth,  163. 
Tamcnaslau,  93. 
Tan  y  Clawdd,  192. 
Taranno,  76. 
Tasburgh,  163. 
Tateslau,  93. 
Tees,  203.  206.  207. 
Tome,  62.  66.  6a 
Tend  River,  22. 
Tern,  92.  166.  166. 
Tern  Hill,  147. 
Test,  66.  101. 
Tetbury,  6a 
Tewkesbury,  66. 
Thames,  43. 
Thorley  Causeway,  261. 
Thresholds,  87. 
Thruxton,  234. 
Thyatira,  138. 


Tickenham,  6a 

Tiddenham,  186.  186. 

Tine  (North),  207. 

Tine  (South),  207. 

Tir-y-fron,  192. 

Titherington,  69. 

Titt.Tstone,    3.    21.    23—29.     73. 

■It 
Tomen  Redugrc,  74. 

Castle,  74. 
Ton,  in  Composition,  281. 
Ton.l  l>iu-h.  187. 
Tong,  691. 
TOssjiftJ  Hill,  4^74. 
Toothill,  281. 
Towbury  Hill,  6a 
T  nival.  170. 
Trefar  Clawdd,  192. 
Trefonen,  192. 
.  Tref-y-Clawdd,  189. 
Treiddyn,  181.  192. 
Inn,  92.  164—167.  170. 
Trench,  282. 

nch  Lane,  26a 
Trentham,  267. 
Tnr  Dryw,  11. 
Tring,  102. 
Tripolis,  13a 
Troas,  13a 
Trydonwy,  16a 
Tugford,  7a  140.  162.  233. 
Twyrlu-nyldd  (iri-nr,  '£2». 
Tyburn  Lane,  279. 
Tydderatone,  22. 
Tyn-y-cyffion,  192. 
Tyrone,  16. 

II. v  Rury,  67.  69.  164. 

Upton  Magna,  691. 

Uriconium,   f>7.  91.  92.  114V    M«. 

140.  14a  164.  :«*:». 
Urnach,  Caer,  90.  116. 
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Valais,  349. 
Vallets,  282. 
Vera  Ditch,  205. 
Vespasian'*  Camp,  153. 
Via,  Emilia,  144. 

Appia,  I4:t. 

Amelia,  144. 

Devana,  159. 

Domitia,  144. 

Egnatia,  144. 

Flaminia,  144. 

Posthumia,  144. 
Vineyard  Break,  68. 
Vire,  97. 

Wades  Mill,  265. 
Walbrook,  1«7. 
Wall,  103 — 171-  283. 

Hills,  71. 

Old,  119.  126.  I  S3— 131. 

under  I  ley  wood,  1 40.  149. 
Wallgap,  19H. 
Wallow  Bank,  26a 
WalU.  156—160. 
Wakringham  Way,  27"'. 
Walwick  Chester*,  156. 
Wans  Dyke,  203.  205.  2<HJ.  208. 
Wantage,  101. 
Wapley,  72. 
Wappenbury,  66. 
Warden  Street,  24!). 

Wardine,  in  Composition,  283.  610. 

War  Hill,  174. 

Warley  Bank,  220. 

War's  Hill  Camp,  218. 

Warton,  21  a 

Warwick,  65. 

Watchfield,  241. 

Watching  Field,  174. 

Watling  Street,  81.  101.  128.  133. 

135.  140.  141.  146.  147.  154.  159. 

164.  255.  263.  26H.  278. 


Wattlebank,  203.  204. 

Watt's  Dyke,  181.  185.  208. 

Wattstay,  195. 

Wavre,  217- 

Ways,  British  Track,  101. 

I  1.  v  111a.  264.  274. 

Hayden,  264.  267- 

Ieknield,  102. 

Mare,  248.  265.  271. 

Peddar,  251.  265.  274. 

Tort,    101.    204.  24H.  255. 
265.  272.  27!». 

Ridge,  101.  275,  276. 

Santry.  273. 

Walsmgham,  275. 
Iden  Barn,  I67. 
Weatherbury  Castle,  153. 
Wednesbnry,  173. 
Wellington,  95.  163.  167.  362.  437- 
Wells  on  the  Sea,  302. 
Welshman'!  Hoad,  26a 
Welshpool,  190. 
Wenlock,  83.  303.  -VW5.  611. 
Wenlock  Edge,  2ia  22a 
Wenlock  Little,  49:i. 
Wenlock,  Wood,  !»4.  95. 
West  Felton,  219. 
Westbury  Beacon,  242. 
Weston  under  Lizard,  146.  147. 
Whar  Edge,  25.  21H. 

Whcelt'ell,  2<>7. 
Whelp  Castle,  270. 

Wlietlet 73.  154. 

Whetleton  Wood,  75. 
Whetstones,  :t2— 3a 

Whitchurch,  147. 
Whitcot,  190. 
Whitehaven,  191. 
White  Hawk,  267. 
White  Town,  170. 
Whittlebury  Forest,  101. 
Wieeia,  227. 
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Wiesbaden,  102.  106. 
Wig,  in  Composition,  283. 
Wigmore,  141. 
Wilbraham  Great,  200. 
Willow  Farm,  97.  16a  493. 
Willow  Moor,  92.  94. 
Wilmore  Pool,  290. 
Wilton,  205. 

Wiltshire  Ditches,  208.  200. 
Winchester,  117.  159.  203. 
Winstone,  207. 
Winterbourn,  69. 
Win  Wall,  218. 
Wkrtanestun,  234. 
Wistanstow,  86.  159. 
Witontrei,  290.  291. 
Witetreu,  290.  291. 
Wodnesbcorb,  173. 
Woodbury  Hill,  70. 
Woodchestcr,  69. 
Woodcot,  147. 
Wooden  Dale,  173. 
Wood  8treet,  280. 
Woodyates,  206.  620. 
Wool,  in  Composition,  617. 
Woolaston,  234.  466. 


Wool.stiLsit.n,  _>:t:t. 

Woore,  217- 

Wootton  under  Edge,  67.  116. 

Worcester,  159. 

Worthen,  455. 

Wort's  Causeway,  251. 

Wrechwyke,  302. 

Wrekin,    66.    84.    80—98.     137. 

167.  221. 
Wrekin  Ceastre,  115. 
Wrekin  Farm,  94. 
Wrexham,  195. 
Wrockwurdine,  289. 
Wroxalter,  115. 
Wroxeter,    73.  90.  92.   115—133. 

140.  141.  149.  152.  159.  171. 
Wye,  181.  186.  187.  371. 
Wynnstay,  192. 
Wynnstay  Park,  195. 

Yapsel  Bank,  100. 
Yerdington,  619. 
Yerton,  619. 
Ymbelowsmere,  343. 

Zion,  Mount,  77* 
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